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I HATE to Open the year 1814 with a melancholy 
story. Mention has been made, more than once, of 
Henry Weber, a poor German scholar, who escaping to 
this country in 1804, from misfortunes in his own, ex- 
cited Scott^s compassion, and was thenceforth furnished, 
throng his means, with literary employment of various 
sorts. Weber was a man of considerable learning j but 
Scott, as was his custom, appears to have formed an 
exaggerated notion of his capadty, and certainly counte- 
nanced him, to his own severe cost, in several most unfor- 
tunate undertakings. When not engaged on things of a 
more ambitious character, he had act^ for ten ^ears ha 
his protector’s amanuensis, and when the femily wOre in 
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Edinburgli, lie very often dined with them. Tliere was 
something very interesting in his appeaxance and man- 
ners; he had a fair, open countenance, in which the 
honesty and the enthusia'^m of his nation were alike vis- 
ible ; his demeanour was gentle and modest ; and he had 
not only a stock of curious antiquaidan knowledge, but 
the reminiscences, which he detailed with amusing sim- 
plicity, of an early life chequered with many stnuige- 
enough adventures. He was, in short, much a favourite 
with Scott and all the household ; and was invited to dvne 
with them so frequently, chiefly because his friend was 
aware that he had an unhappy propensity to drinking, 
and was anxious to keep him away from places where lie 
might have been more likely to indulge it. This vi<«, 
however, had been growing on him ; and of late Scott 
had found it necessary to make some rather 8ev<TC 
monstrances about habits which were at once iiyuring 
his health, and interrupting his literary industry^ 

They had, however, parted kindly when Scott left 
Edinburgh at Christmas 1818, — and the day after las 
return, Weber attended him as usual in his library, being 
employed in transcribing extracts during several hours, 
white his friend, seated over against him, continued work- 
ing at the Life of Swift. The light beginning fo foil, 
Scott threw himself back in his chair, and was about to 
ring for candles, when he observed the German’s eyes 
fixed upon him with an unusual solemnity of exproHsion# 
^ Weber,” said he, what’s the matter with you ? ” Mr. 
Scott,” said Weber, rising, " you have long insultctl me, 
and I can bear it no longer. I have brought a pair of 
pistols with me, and must insist on your taking one of 
them instantly ; ” and with that he produced the wei^n% 
which had been deposited under bis chair^ and laid om 
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of them OR Scott’s manuscript ‘‘You are mistaken, I 
think,” said Scott, “in your way of setting about this 
affair — but no matter. It can, hpwever, be no part of 
your object to annoy Mrs. Scott and the children ; there- 
fore, if you please, we will put the pistols into the drawer 
till after dinner, and then arrange to go out together like 
gentlemen” Weber answered with equal coolness, “I 
believe that will be better,” and laid the second pistol 
also on the table. Scott locked them both in his desk, 
and said, “lam glad you have felt the propriety of what 
I suggested — let me only request further, that nothing 
may occur while we are at dinner to give my wife any 
suspicion of what has been passing.” Weber again asr 
sented, and Scott withdrew' to his dressing-room, from 
which he immediately despatched a mes:^age to one of 
Weber’s intimate companions, — and tlien dinner was 
served, and Weber joined the family circle as usual. He 
conducted himself with perfect composure, and every- 
thing seemed to go on in the ordinary way, until whisky 
and hot water being produced, Scott, instead of inviting 
his guest to help himself, mixed two moderate tumblers of 
toddy, and handed one of them to Weber, who, upon that, 
started up with a furious countenance, hut instantly sat 
down again, and when Mrs. Scott expressed her fear 
that he was ill, answered placidly that he was liable to 
spasms, but that the pa!zl was gone. He then took the 
glass, e^erly gulped down its contents, and pushed it 
back to Scott At this moment the friend who had bocti 
sent fdr made his appearance, and Weber, on Seeing him 
enter the room, rushed past him and out of the house, 
without stopping to put on his hat The feehd, who 
pursued bstantly, came up with him at the end of the 
Street, and ^id all he codd to sootlie his agitatipB, but 
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in vain. The same evening he was obliged to be put 
into a strait-waistcoat; and though in a few days he 
exhibited such symptoms of recovery that he was allowed 
to go by himself to pay a visit in the North of Plngland, 
he there soon relapsed, and continued ever afterwards a 
hopeless lunatic, being supported to the end of his llfot ia 
June 1S18, at Scott’s expense, in an asylum at YorL 
The reader will now appreciate the gentle delicacy of 
the following letter i — 

To /. J5. jS. Morriu^ Esq,, Eohehy, Greta Bridge, 

“ Edinburgh, 7th January 1814. 
“Many happy New-years to you and Mrs. Morritt 
“ My Dear Morritt, — 1 have postponed writing a long while, 
in hopes to send you the Life of Swift. But I have been de- 
layed by an odd accident. Poor Weber, whom you may have 
heard me mention as a sort of grinder of mine, who aasbted 
me in various ways, has fallen into a melancholy state, llis 
habits, like those of most Gk^nnan students, were alwaya too 
convivial — this, of courae, 1 guarded against while he was in 
my house, which was always once arwook at least ; but unfor- 
tunately he undertook a long walk through the Highlands of 
upwards of 2000 miles, and, I suppose, took potations pottle 
deep to support him through the ihtigue. His mind became 
accordingly quite unsettled, and after some strange beliavlour 
here, he was fortunately prevmled upon to go to ♦ * ^ ♦ 
who rerides in Yoikshire. It is not unlikely, ftom sometMxi^ 
that dropped from him, that he may take it into hie head to 
call at Bokeby, in which case you must pany any visit, upon 
the score of Mrs. M(»rritf s health. If he were what he used 
to be, you would be much pleased with him ; for besides a very- 
extensive general acquaintance with literature, Im was ];)afticu- 
larly deep in our old dramatic lore, a good xnodern linguist, a tolU 
arable draughtsman and antiquary, and a most excaUent hy^ 
dros^raphezv I have not tim least doubt timt if h^ 
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proper regimen of abstinence and moderate exercise, be will 
be quite well in a few weeks or days — if not, it is miserable 
to tbink wbat may happen. The being suddenly deprived of 
bis services in this melancholy way, has flung me back at least 
a month with Swift, and left me no time to write to my friends, 
for all my memoranda, &c. were in his hands, and had to be 
new-modelled, &c. &c. 

« Our glorious prospects on the Continent called forth the 
congratulations of the City of Edinburgh among others. The 
Magistrates asked mo to draw their address, which was pre- 
sented by the Lord Provost in person, who happens to be a 
gentleman of birth and fortune.* The Prince said some very 
handsome things respecting the address, with which the Mag- 
istrates were so much elated, that they have done the genteel 
thing (as Winifred Jenkins says) by their literary adviser, and 
presented me with the freedom of the city, and a handsome 
piece of plate. I got the freedom «.t the same time with Lord 
Dalhousie and Sir Thomas Graham, and the Provost gave a 
very brilliant entertainment. About 150 gentlemen dined at 
his own house, all as well served as if there had been a dozen. 
So if one strikes a cuff on the one side from ill-will, there is a 
pat on the other from kindness, and the shuttlecock is kept 
flying. To poor Charlotte’s great horror, 1 chose my plate in 
the form of an old English tankard, an utensil for which 1 
have a particular respect, especially when charged with good 
ale, oup, or any of these potables. 1 hope you wifl soon see 
mine.! 

“ Your little friends, l^opHa and Walter, were at a magnifi- 
cent party on Twelfth Night at Dalkeith, where the Duke 
and Duchess entertained aU Edinburgh. I think they have 
dreamed of notiiing since but Aladdin’s lamp and the palace 
of Haroun Alrasohid, I am uncertain what to do this spring. 
I would frtin go on the Continent for three or four weeks, if it 
be then safe for non-combatants. If not, we mil ha;ve a merry-^ 
meeting in London, and, like Master Silence, 

* The late ISSr John HatjorChahkS of Lees, ISart. 

t The inscriptioiii fbr this tankard was peoned by the late celebrated 
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* Eat, drink, and make good cheer, 

And praise heaven for the merry year/ ♦ 

I have much to say about Ti-iermain. Tlic fourth (»ditiou m at 
press. The Empress-Dowager of Biissia has exprossed siudi 
an interest in it, that it will bo inscribed to iior, in some dog- 
grcl sonnet or other, by the unknown author. This is funny 
enough. — Love a thousand times to dear Mrs. IMcn’ritt, who, 
I trust, keeps pretty well. Pray writo soon — a nwHlest n>- 
quest from Walter Scott.*' 

The last of Weberis literary productions wttc the 
analyses of the old Genxiau poems of the IMdm 
and the Nihelungen lAed, which appeared in a niassive 
quarto, entitled Illusti'ations of Northern AntitpiiticH, 
published in the summer of 1814, by hia and Sc^oU’h 
friend, Mr. Robert Jameton. Scott avow(»dly contrib- 
uted to this collection an account of :he Kyrhiggia Saga, 
which has since been includtjd in his Prone Miacellunii^n 
(Vol. V., edition 1834) ; but any one who examines tliO 
share of the work which goes under WebcT’s name, will 
see that Scott had a considerable hand in tliat also. Tlie 
rhymed versions from the Nibcliuigcn Lied i^anuj, I can 

Dr. James Gregoiy, Professor of the I’ractiec of Physic in the ITniver- 
ai<y of Edinburgh ; and I theicfore transcribe it. 

GUALTX«U;^I SCOTT 
DB ABBOTSFORD 
VIRUM SOMMl IN<1ICNII 
SORn*TORBM KDBCANTBM 
POBTAIIUM SUI SEOULI FACILB CUIRCIPEK 
TATRI.B DWOUS 

OB VAIUA EROA ICSAM MBIUTA 
IN CIVIUM SCORUM NUMRIUTM 
GRATA ADSCRrPSlT OIVITAS RDINBUROKNai# 

ET HOC OANTKARO DONAVIT 
A. D, M.DCCC.Xm, 

• King Hmry IV, Act V. Scene ^ 
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have no doubt, from his pen; but he never reclaimed 
these, or any other similar benefactions, of which I have 
traced not a few ; nor, highly curious and even beautiful 
as many of them are, could they be intelligible, if sepa- 
rated from the prose narrative on which Weber embroid- 
ered them, in imitation of the stylo of Ellis’s Specimens 
of Metrical Romance. 

Tlie following letters, on the first abdication of Napo- 
leon, are too characteristic to be omitted here. I need 
not remind the reader how greatly Scott had ciilraed his 
opinions, and softened his feelings, respecting the career 
and fate of the most extraordinary man of our age, before 
he undertook to write his history. 

“ To J. B, Morritt, Portland Place^ London, 

“ Abbotsford, .’lOth April 1814. 

Joy — joy in Loudon now I' — and in Edinburgh, more- 
over, my dear Morritt ; for never did you or I see, and never 
again shall wo see, according to all human prospects, a con- 
summation so truly glorious, as now bids fair to conclude this 
long and eventful war. It is startling to think that, but for 
the preternatural presumption and hardness ol‘ heart displayed 
by the arch-enemy of mankind, we should have had a hollow 
and ominous truce with him, instead of a glorious and stable 
peace with the country over which ho tyrannized, and its law- 
ful ruler. But Providence had its own wise puri)osea to an- 
swer — and such was the deference of Franco to the ruling 
power — so devoutly did they worship the Devil for possession 
of his burning throne, that, it may be, nothing short of his 
rojoc.tion of every fair and advantiigeous oifer of i)eaco could 
have driven thorn to those acts of resistance which remem- 
brance of fonner convulsions had rendered so fcarfiil to them. 
Thank God I it is done at last : and — although I rather grudge 
him even the mouthful of air wliich he may draw in the Isle 
of Elba — yet I question whether the moral lesson would have 
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been completed either by his perishing in battle, or being tom 
to pieces (which I should greatly have preferred), like the De 
Witts, by an infuriated crowd of conscripts and their parents. 
Good God I %vith what strange feelings must that man retire 
from tlie most unbounded authority ever vested in the hands 
of one man, to the seclusion of privacy and restraint I We 
have never heard of one good action whi(*h lie did, at least for 
which there was not some selfish or political r(*.ason ; and the 
train of slaughter, pestilence, and famine and fire, which his 
ambition has occasioned, would have outweighed five hundred-' 
fold the private virtues of a Titus. These are comfortable re- 
flections to carry with one to privacy. 11’ he writes his own 
history, as he proposes, we may gain something ; but he must 
send it here to be printed. Nothing less than a neck-or-noth- 
ing London bookseller, like John Dunton of yore, will venture 
to commit to the press his strange details uiuuustrated. I doubt 
if lie has stamma to undertake such a labour; and yet, in 
youth, as I know from the brothers of Lauriston, who w<jre 
his school-companions, Buonaparte’s habits wore ifistinctly and 
strongly literary. Spain, the ContinenUl System, and the in- 
vasion of Russia he may record as his three lemiing blunders 
— an awful lesson to sovereigns that morality is not ho indifler- 
ent to politics as Machiavelians will assert, /ic.t nolunt dm 
male admiimtrari. Why can we not moot to talk over thcHO 
matters over a gla.sa of claret V and when shall that he ! Not 
this spring, I fear, for time wears fast away, and I have I'e- 
mained here nailed among my future oaks, whiidi I meewmre 
daily with a foot-rule. Those which were planted two yeara 
ago, begin to look very gayly, and a venerable plantation of four 
years old looks as hohhkh as yours at the dairy by (treui ridow 
Besides, I am arranging this cottage a little inort^ conveniently, 
to put off the plague and expense of building aimther year ; 
and I assure you, I expect to spare Mrs. Morritt ati<I you a 
chamber in the wall, with a dressing-room and everything 
handsome about you. You will not stipulate, of courw!', for 
many square feet. — You would be surprised to lu^ar how the 
Continent is awakening from its iron sleep. The utmost ee** 
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gerness seems to prevail about English literature. 1 have had 
several voluntary epistles from dilfci'ent parts of Germany, 
from men of letters, who are eager to know what we have 
been doing, while they were compelled to play at blind man’s 
buff with the ci-devarii Bmpereur. The feeling of the French 
officers, of whom we have many in our vicinity, is very curi- 
ous, and yet natural.* Many of them, companions of Buona- 
parte’s victories, and who hitherto have marched with him 
from conquest to conquest, disbelieve the change entirely. 
This is all very stupid to write to you, who are in the centre 
of these wonders; but what else can I say, unless I should 
send you the measure of the future fathers of the forest ? 
Mrs. Scott is with me here — the children in Edinburgh. Our 
kindest love attends Mrs. Morritt. I hope to hear soon that 
her health continues to gain ground. 

“ I have a letter from Southey, in high spirits on the glori- 
ous news. What a pity this last battle f was fought. But I 
am glad the rascals were beaten once more. Ever }"Ours, 

“ Walter Scott.” 

“ To Robert Southey^ Bsq.<^ Kemich. 

‘‘Edinburgh, I7th June 1814. 

“My Dear Southey, — T suspended writing to thank you 
for the Carmen Triumphale — (a happy omen of what you 
can do to immortalize our public story) — until the feverish 
mood of expectation and anxiety shouhl be over. And then, 
as you truly say, there followed a stunning sort of liatlesa 
astonishment and complication of feeling, which, if it did not 
lessen enjoyment, confused and confounded one’s sense of it. I 
remember the first time 1 happened to see a laumib, I was 
neither so nuudi struck with the descent of the vessel, nor with 
its majestic sweep to its moorings, as with the blank which was 
suthhiuly made from the witlidrawing so large an objec^t, and 

* A goad many French oflicerR, prisonora of war, had boon living on 
paroh ln,MclroH(i, and tho adjoining villagoB; and Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
aad b(UiU particularly kind and hospitable to them 
t 'riii* battle of Thuulouse. 
v<u.. IV. ‘2 
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fclie prospect which was at once opened to Uic oppnsiti^ sidt^ of 
the dock crowded with sjiectators. Buonaparte’s tall strikes 
me something in the same way: the huge bulk ol‘ his power, 
against which a thousand arms were hammering, was olniously 
to sink when its main props were struck away — and yet now 
— when it has disappeared — the vacancy which it leaves \u 
our minds and attention, marks its huge and prepomleratirg 
importance more strongly than even its presmua*. Y(‘t I rti 
devoutly expected the termination, that in dismissing the mat- 
ter with Major Philips, who seemed to partake of the floubts 
which prevailed during the feverish j)i*riod pri‘ce<rmg the caj)- 
turo of Paris, when lie was expressing Inis n[>prelumsions that 
the capital of Franco would be defended tt) tlu* last, I hazardiHl 
a prophecy that a battle ^vould be fought, on the heights of 
Mont Martre — (no great sagacity, since it was thci p*»int 
where Marlborough proposed to atta(*k, and for whieli Saxe 
projected a scheme of defeiu'e) — and that if thi\ allit'S vv(‘re 
successful, which I little doubled, the city would surremler, 
and the Senate proclaim the dethronement of Buonaparte. 
But I never thought nor imagined tJuit ho would have f/teen in 
as he has done. I always considered him as iK)jwsf%ing the 
genius and talents of an Eastern coniiueror; and although I 
never supjwsod that he possessed, allowing for some (liin*ren<»o 
of education, the liberality of conduct and political views which 
were sometimes exhibited by old Hyder Ally, yet I did tlfmk 
he might have shown the same resolved and doggt‘d spirit td* 
resolution which induced Tippoo Saib to die manfully \i\mi the 
breach of his capital city with his sabre chmcdied in his haml. 
But this is a poof devil, and cannot play the tyrant so randy 
as Bottom the Weaver proposed to do. I think it i» Strap la 
llodcrick Bandom, who seeing a highwayman that Iwul lately 
robbed him, disamed and l)Ound, fairly offers to 1 m>x him for 
a shilling. One has really the same feeling with n‘siM‘et to 
Buonaparte, though if he go out of life after all in the 
manner, it will be the strongest proof of his own inHignifa»ain*<^, 
and the liberality of the age wo live in. Were I a 
Palm or Iloffer, I should bo tempted to taka a long sltot at 
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him in liis retreat to Elba. As for coaxing the French by 
rostonng all our conquests, it would be driving generosity into 
extravagan(^e : most ol‘ them have been colonized with British 
subjects, and improved by British capital ; and surely we owe 
no more to the French nation than any well-meaning individ- 
ual might owe to a madman, whom — at the expense of a hard 
struggle, blaitk eyes, and bruises — he has at length overpow- 
ered, knocked down, and by the wholesome discipline of a 
bull’s pizzle and strait jacket, broudit to the handsome enjoy- 
ment ot his senses. I think with you, what wo return to them 
Bliouhl be well paid for ; and they should have no Pondicherry 
to be a nest of smugglers, nor Mauritius to nurse a hornet- 
swarm of privat(‘ers. In short, draw teeth, and pare claws, 
and leave them to fatten themselves in peace and quiet, when 
tlK‘y are deprived of the means of indulging their restless spirit 
of enterprise. 

“ The above was written at Abbotsford last month, but 

left in my portfolio tlu*.ro till my return some days ago ; and 
now, when T look over what I have written, I am confirmed in 
my opinion that we have given the rascals too good an oppor- 
tunity to boast that they have got well oft. An intimate friend 
of miuc,^ just returned from a long captivity in France, wit- 
nessed the entry of the King, guarded by the Imperial Guards, 
whoso countenances betokened the most sullen and ferocious 
discontent. The mob, and especially the women, pelted them 
for refusing to cry ‘ Yive le Roi.’ If Louis is well advised, he 
will get rid of these fellows gradually, but as soon as possible. 
* ffoy, joy in London now I ’ What a scone has been going on 
Jliero 1 I think you may see the Czar appear on the top of 
one of your stages one morning. He is a fine fellow, and has 
tbught the good fight. Yours affectionately, 

“Walteb Scott-'' 

On the 1st of Julj 1814, Scott^s Life and Edition of 

^ Sir Adam Pargusson, who had been taken prisoner in the conrs 
of the Duke of Wolllngton’s retreat ftom Burgos. 
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Swift, in nineteen volumes 8vo, at length issued from the 
press. This adventure, undertaken by Constable in 1808, 
had been proceeded in during all the variety of their 
personal relations, and now came forth when author and 
publisher felt more warmly towards each other than per- 
haps they had ever before done. The iinpresvsion vfm 
of 1250 copies; and a i*eprint of similar extent w<is 
called for in 1824. Tlio Life of Swift Iwis subsequently 
been included in the author’s MUcellanw^s, anti has ob- 
tained a very wide circulation# 

By his industrious inquiries, in which, as the preface 
gratefully acknowledges, ho found many zealous assist- 
ants, especially among the Irish literjiti,* St'ott added tf> 
this edition many admirable jne<*es, both in prose and 
verse, which had never btdbre btum printetl, and still 
more which had es(*ap(‘d notice amidst oltl bundles of 
pamidilets and broa^lsides. To the illustration of thejso 
and of all the better knowm writings of the Dtw, he 
bi*ought the same qualifications w^hicli had, by geuoml 
consent, distinguished his Dryden, “ uniting,” m the ISdhi- 
burgh Review expresses it, ** to the minute knowledge 
and patient research of the Malones and Chalmerses, a 
vigour of judgment and a vivacity iof style to which they 
had no pretensions.” Ili.s biographical narrative^ intro 
ductory essays, and notes on Swift, show, inde«d> in- 
timacy of acquaintance with the obscurest detaib of the 
political, social, and litei-ary history of the period of 
Queen Anne, which it is impossible to consider witlmut 
feeling a lively regret that he never accomplished a long- 

♦ The namea which he particularly mentions, ate those of the late 
lUatthew Weld Ilartstonge, Esq., of Dublin, Theophilus SwiU, K»q 
Tickoll, Thomas Steele, Leonard MacneUy, Beq., end the 
Rev. M. Berwick. 
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cherished purpose of preparing a Life and Edition of 
Pope on a similar scale. It has been specially unfortu- 
nate for that “ ti'uo deacon of the craft,” as Scott often 
called Pope, that first Goldsmith, and then Scott, should 
have taken up, only to abandon it, the project of writing 
his life and editing his works. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer thus characterises Scotlfa 
l\lemoir of the Dean of St Patrick’s : — 

“ It is not everywhere extremely well written, in a literary 
point of view, but it is drawn up in substance with great intel- 
ligence, liberality, and good feeling. It is quite fair and mod- 
erate in politics ; and perhaps rather too indulgent and tender 
towards individuals of all descriptions — more full, at least, of 
kindness and veneration for genius and so('ial virtue, than of 
indignation at baseness and profligacy. Altogether, it is not 
much like the production of a mere man of letters, or a fas- 
tidious spe(!ulator in sentiment and morality; but exhibits 
tliroiigliout, and in a very pleasing form, the good sense and 
large toleration of a man of the world, with much of that gen- 
erous allowance for the 

‘ Fears of the brave and follies of the wise,* 

which genius too often requires, and should therefore always 
be most forward to show. It is impossible, however, to avoid 
noticing that Mr. Scott is by far too favourable to the personal 
character of his author, whom we think it would really be in- 
jurious to the cause of morality to allow to pass either as a 
very dignified, or a very amiable pci'son. The truth is, we 
tliiok, that he was extremely ambitious, arrogant, and selfish ; 
of a morose, vindictive, and haughty temper ; and though car 
pable of a sort of patronising generosity towards his depend- 
ents, and of some attachment towa^-ds those who had long 
known and flattered him, his general demeanour, both in pub- 
lic and private life, appears t<r have been fhr from exemplary ; 
destitute of tempex’ and magnanimity, and wo will add, of 
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principle, in the former ; and in the latter, of tenderness, fidet 
ity, or compassion.” — Edinburgh lievUw^ vol. xvii. p. 9, 

I have no desire to break a lance in this place in de- 
fence of the pex.^onal character of Swift. It docs not 
appear to me that he stands at all distinguished among 
politicians (least of all, among the politicians of hia time) 
for laxity of principle ; nor can I consent to chaise his 
private demeanour with the absence either of tendemesa, 
or fidelity, or compassion. But who ever dri'amed — 
most assuredly not Scott — of holding up the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s as on the whole an “cxemphiry chanictor 
The biographer felt, whatever his critic may have thought 
on the subject, that a vein of morbid humour nan llirough 
Swift’s whole existence, both mental and physical, from 
the beginning. “ He early adopted,’* says Scott, “ the 
custom of observing his birthday, as a teitn not of joy 
but of sorrow, and of reading, wdien it annually rccumKl, 
the striking passage of Scripture in which Job lameuts 
and execrates the day upon which it was said in his 
father’s house ihcU a man-child was bom ; ” and I should 
have expected that any man who had considcn^d th(j 
black close of the career thus early clouded, and rcml the 
entry of Swift’s diary on the funeral of St(dhi, his epitaph 
on himself, and the testament by which he disposed of Ids 
fortune, would have been willing, like Scott, to dwell on 
the splendour of his immortal genius, and the many traits 
of manly generosity “ which he unquestionably exhibit- 
ed,” rather than on the faults and foibles of namelosH and 
inscrutable diseawe, which tormented and embittered the 
lar greater part of his eartlily being. What the critic 
says of the practical and business-like style of Scott’s 
biography, appears very just — and I think the droum* 
Htanoe eminently characterislic ; nor, on the whole, (JOuM 
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bis edition, as an edition, have been better dealt with than 
in the Essay which I have quoted. It was, by the way, 
written by Mr^ Jelfrey, at Constable’s particular request, 
‘‘ It w'as, I think, the first time I ever asked such a thing 
of him,” the bookseller said to me ; “ and I assure you 
the result was no encouragement to repeat such peti- 
tions.” Mr. Jefirey attacked Swift’s whole character at 
great length, and with consummate dexterity ; and, in 
Constable’s oi)inion, his article threw such a cloud on the 
Dean, as materially checked, for a time, the popularity 
of his writings. Admirable as the paper is, in point of 
ability, I think Mr. Constahlc may have considerably ex- 
aggerated its etfects; but in those days it must have been 
dUlicult for him to form an impartial opinion upon such a 
question ; for, as Johnson miid of Cave, that ‘‘ he could 
not spit over his window without thinking of The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,” I believe Constable allowed nothing 
to interruj)t his paternal pride in the concerns of his 
Eeview, until the Waverley Novels supplied him with 
another periodical publication still more important to his 
fortunes. 

And this consummation was not long delayed: a con- 
siderable addition having by that time been made to the 
original fragment, there appeared in The Scots Maga- 
zine, for Eebruary 1st, 1814, an announcement, that 
“Waverley; or, ’tis Sixty Years Since, a novel, in 3 
vols, 12mo,” would be published in Marcli. And before 
Scott came into Edinburgli, at the close of the Clxristmas 
vacation, on the 12th of January, Mr. Erskine had pe- 
rused the greater part of the first volume, and expressed 
h^l!^^ccided opinion that Waverley would prove the most 
popu^r of all his friend’s writings.* The MS. was forth- 

* Entortaiulng one night a email party of iHendn, Krskine read the 
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with copied by John Ballantyne, and sent to press. As 
soon as a volume was printed, Ballatityno conveyed it 
to Constable, who did not for a moment doubt from what 
pen it proceeded, but took a lew days to <'on^ider of the 
matter, and then offered £700 for the copyright. When 
we recollect what the state of novel literature in those 
days wtis, and that the only exceptions to its im*diocu*ity, 
the Irish Tales of Miss Edgeworth, however apprtKUUted 
in rehned circles, had a circulation so limited that slue had 
never realized a tithe of £700 by the best of them — it 
must be allowed that Constable’s oiler was a liberal one. 
Scott’s* answer, however, transmitted through the same 
channel, was, that £700 was too much, in case the novtd 
should not be successful, and too little in case it shouht 
lie added, “‘If our fat friend had said £1000, 1 should 
have been staggered.” John did not lbrg<‘t to hint this 
last circumstance to Constable, but the lalttir did not 
choose to act upon it ; and he ultimately published lim 
work, on the footing of an e(iual division of prolUs 
tween himself and the author. There mxa a cousidcru- 
ble pause between the finishing of the lirst volume and 
the beginning of the second. Constable had, in 1812, 
acquired the copyright of the Encyolopficdia Britanruca, 
and was now preparing to publish the vtUuaWe Suppk’- 
ment to that work, which has since, with modifications, 
been incorporated into its text lie earnestly requt*>»ttHl 
Scott to undertake a few articles for the Supplement ; ho 

proof sheets of this volume after supper, atwl was coaUrmed in his 
opinion by the enthusiastic interest they excited In his highly IntelU- 
gent circle. Mr. James Simpson and Mr. Normau 11111. 
were of this party, and from tiio way in which their hont spf»ke, th**y 
both inforred that they wore listening to tho ftrst effort of soma tm- 
known aspirant They all pronounc*ed tho w<»rk one of thn hlglu^* 
eUssical merit The sitting was protracted till daybmk. — 
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agreed — and, aux ious to gratify the generous bookseller, 
at once laid aside liis tale until lie had finished two essays 
— those on Chivalry and the Drama. They appear to 
have been completed in the coui'se of Api’il and May, 
and he received for each of them — (as he did subse- 
quently for that on Romance) — £100. 

The two next letters will give us, in more exact detail 
than the authoi**s own recollection could supply in 1830, 
the history of the completion of Waverley. It was pub- 
lished on the 7th of July; and two days afterwards he 
thus writes : — 

“ To J, B, S. MorriUi Esq.^ M. P., London, 

** EdinburghLj 9th July 1814 

“My Dear Morritt, — I owe you many apologies for not 
sooner answering your very entertaining letter upon your Pa- 
risian journey. I heartily wish I had been of your party, for 
you have seen what I trust will not be seen again in a hurry ; 
since, to enjoy the delight of a restoration, there is a necessity 
for a previous bouLeoenemcni of cverytliing that is valuable in 
morals and i)olic‘y, which seems to have been the case in France 
since 1790.* The Duke of Buccleuch told me yesterday of a 
very good reply of Louis to some of his attendants, who pro- 
posed shutting the doors of his apartments to keep out the 
throng of people. ‘ Open the door,’ he said, ‘ to John Bull ; 
ho has sutfered a groat deal in keeping the door open for 
me/ 

“ Now, to go from one important subject to another, I must 
account for my own laziness, which 1 do by referring you to a 
tmall anonymous sort of a novel, in throe volumes, Waverley, 
which you will receive by the mail of this day. It was a very 

Mr. Merritt had, in tlio spring of this year, boon present at the 
drst loveo hold attho Tiiilorios by Monsieur (atterwards Charles X.), 
as xeproaontative of his brother Louis XV ill. Mr. M. has not been in 
Varis till that time siuco 17SD. 
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old attempt of mine to embody some traits of those eharactc^rs 
and manners peculiar to Scotland, the last remnants of which 
vanished during my own youth, so that few or no trac'cs now 
remain. I had written great part of the first volmne, and 
sketched other passages, when I mislaid the IMS., and only 
found it by the merest accident as 1 Wcas rummaging the draw- 
ee of an old cabinet ; and I took the fancy of finishing it. 
which I did so fast, that the last two volumes were written In 
three weeks. I had a groat deal of fun in tlio a<‘<*omplish- 
ment of tliis task, though I do not expect that it will be popu- 
lar in the south, as much of the humour, if there bo any, is 
local, and some of it even professional. You, however, wlio 
are an adopted Scotchman, will find some amusement in it. 
It has made a very strong impression here, and tdie good peo- 
ple of Edinburgh are busied in tracing the author, and in find** 
ing out originals for the portraits it contains. In the first case, 
they will probably find it difficult to convict the guilty author, 
although he is far from escaping suspicion. Jeffrey has oil’ered 
to make oath that it is mine, and another great critic has ten- 
dered his affidavit ex contrario ; so that tht*se authorities have 
divided the Gude Town. However, the thing has succcedt‘d 
very well, and is thought highly of. I don’t know if it has got 
to London yet. I intend to maintain my incoffnito, Lt‘t nn? 
know your opinion about it. I should be most hap[>y if I could 
think it would amuse a painful thought at this anxious nu)- 
ment. I was in hopes Mra. Morritt was g<‘tting so mnvh 
better, that this relapse affects mo very mmdi. Ever yours 
truly, W. ScJOTT. 

P. S. — As your conscience has veiy few things to answer 
for, you must still burthen it with the secret of the Bridal. It 
is spreading very rapidly, and I have one or two little fairy 
romances, which will make a second volume, and which I w<mld 
wish published, but not with my name. The truth is, that this 
sort of muddling work amuses me, and I am something in the 
condition of Joseph Surfiwe, who was ombarraswHl by getting 
himself too good a reputation; for many tlangs may plviMo 
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people well enough anonymously, which, if they Iiavc m(i in 
the title-page, would just give me that sort of ill name which 
precedes hanging — and that would be in many respects incon- 
venient if I thought of again trying a grande opus.** 

This statement of the foregoing letter (repeated still 
more precisely in the following one), as to the time occu- 
pied in the composition of the second and third volumes 
of Waverley, recalls to my memory a tiifling anecdote, 
which, as connected with a dear friend of my youth, 
whom I have not seen for many years, and may very 
probably never see again in this world, I shall here set 
down, in the hope of affording him a momentary, though 
not an unmixed pleasure, wljen he may chance to read 
this compilation on a distant shore — and also in the hope 
tliat my humble record may impart to some active mind 
in the rising generation a shadow of the influence which 
the reality certainly exerted upon his. Happening to 
pass through Edinburgh in June 1814, I dined one day 
with the gentleman in question (now the Honourable 
William Menzies, one of the Supreme Judges at the 
Ca])0 of Good Hoi)C‘), whose residence was then in George 
Street, situated vory^ near to, and at right angles with, 
North Castle Street. It was a parly of very young f>er- 
sons, most of them, like Menzies and mystdf, (histiin^d fur 
the Bar of Scothind, all gay and thoughth'ss, enjoying 
the first flush of manhood, with little n‘metnl)runce ol‘ tlie 
yesterday, or cai*e of the morrow. When my compan- 
ion's worthy father and uncle, after seeing two or three 
bottles go round, left the juveniles to themstilves, the 
weather being hot, wo adjourned to a library which had 
ono largo window looking northwards. After carouning 
here for an hour or mon*, I observed tluit a shade had 
come over the aspect of my friend, who happened to bo 
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placed immediately opposite to myself, and said some- 
thing that intimated a fear of his being unwell. « No,^ 
said he, shall be well enough presently, if you will 
only let me sit where you are, and talvc my chair ; for 
there is a confounded hand in sight of me here, whi<di 
has often bothered me before, and now it won’t let me 
fill my glass with a good will.” I rose to change places 
with him accordingly, and he pointed out to me this hand 
which, like the writing on Belshazzar’s wall, disturl)€d 
liis hour of hilarity. “ Since we sat down,” ho sold, I 
have been watching it — it fascinates my eye — it never 
stops — page after page is finished and thrown on that 
heap of MS., and still it goes on unwearied — and so It 
will be till ciindles are brought in, and God knows how 
long after that. It is the same every night — I can^t 
stand a sight of it when I am not at my lK)oks.” — 
‘‘ Some stupid, dogged, engrossing clerk, probably,” ex- 
claimed myself, or some other giddy youth in our society. 
“ No, boys,” said our host, I well know what hand it is 
— ’tis Walter Scott’s.” This wiis the hand that, in the 
evenings of three summer weeks, wrote the two last vol- 
umes of Waverley. Would that all w'ho that night 
watched it, had profited by its example of diligence as 
largely as William MenziesI 
In tile next of these letters Scott enclosed to Mr. Mer- 
ritt the Prospectus of a new edition of the old po(ima of 
the Bruce and the Wallace, undertaken by the learned 
lexicographer, Dr. John Jamieson ; and he announces his 
dei>arture on a sailing excursion round the north of Scot- 
land. It will be observed, that when Scott began his let- 
ter, he had only had Mr. Morritt’s opinion of the first 
volume of Waverley, and that before he closed it, he. had 
»^ceived his friend’s honest criticism on the work m a 
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whole, with the expression of an earnest hope that he 
would drop his incognito on the title-page of a second 
edition. 

To J. jB. Morrittf Esq.^ Portland Place^ London. 

“ Abbotsford, July 24, 1814. 

“ My Dear Morritt, — I am going to say my vales to you for 
some weeks, having accepted an invitation from a committee 
of the Commissioners for the Northern Lights (I don^t mean 
the Edinburgh Beviewers, but the bond fide Commissioners for 
the Beacons), to accompany them upon a nautical tour round 
Scotland, visiting all that is curious on continent and isle. The 
party are three gentlemen with whom I am very well ac- 
quainted, William Erskine being one. We have a stout cut- 
ter, well fitted up and manned for the service by Government ; 
and to make assurance double sure, the admiral has sent a 
sloop of war to cruise in the dangerous points of our tour, and 
sweep the sea of the Yankee privateers, which sometimes annoy 
our northern latitudes. I shall visit the Clephanes in their 
solitude — and let you know all that I see that is rare and 
entertaining, which, as we are masters of our time and vessel, 
should add much to my stock of knowledge. 

As to Waverley, I will play Sir Fretful for once, and 
assure you that I left the story to flag in tlie first volume on 
purpose ; the second and third have rather more hustle than 
interest. I wished (with what success Heaven knows) to avoid 
the ordinary error of novel writers, whose first volume is usually 
their best. But since it has served to amuse Mrs. Moiritt and 
you mque ah initio^ 1 have no doubt you will tolerate it even 
unto the end. It may really boast to be a tolerably faithful 
portrait of Scottish manners, and has been recognised as such 
in Edinburgh. The first edition of a thousand instantly dis- 
appeared, and the bookseller informs me that the second, of 
double the quantity, will not supply the market long. — As I 
shall be very anxious to know how Mrs. Morritt is, I hope to 
have a few linos from you on my return, which will bo about 
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the end of Aii«»\ist or bojjttunin;; of S4'nt*iid*vr. I ^^«n)td U *%»’ 
mentioned tiuit we have the eelehrated eni:ineei% t<j} ^.n, 

along with iw. I delight in these protesVuai.d men frOM*! 

they always give y<)U w»iue new liglif?' hv fie* 
their habits and studies, Si » dilVereiil lh>m the %ihM n*<' 

rounded, and simHithed, an<l grituuil <h*wn tbr «‘MU\e5 
and who eau say all that every tither pi^rnm mv,., ,n»d leeh 
ing xmu’e. 

What a mlserahlo thing it is that <nir rev id l‘m;iW 
bi* qtnet uml deiM‘nt ut Ii*ast, it‘ mrt <‘orr*‘ei and iner-d in tl** l\ 
diqmHuienfc. Ohlthnner (Jenrge^'i imitdy simph» i\v, 
of expense, and flonu^stie virtue, saveil this eouultv at jeo ? 
juTilons crisis; for it is itieoneeivnlde tlie nniuU^r ot* p*^r^on. 
whom theso <[ualitie« united in his Wdialf, who w<»uhl hov*' tVU 
but fevddy tho aUstraet duty at twip|mrti«g a enmn h s^** wor- 
thily worn, 

**-— I had just proceeded thus far when yjsir Ihel favour 
of the !2lHt. nmehed AhUushml. I am heartlK ;d.;d y 
timied to like VVaverley to the end. Tlie hero is a wm aUw * 
picjeo of hnlmeility ; and if he hml niari'ied Mora, she «vo>d 
have 8c^t him up utKin the ehimm^yptee#*, as iVunt ilorowh ii^ 
who used U> do with him.^ 1 am a had h old at dephaio ► *i 
hero properly so railed, and have an unfiainnate po^jeai dy 

Caum wns a r»4i'<h dwarf, wJii\ aU» r 

money ns sn Itinerant ehj»*et of exhiWtiHn, w U}. d. t l I 

(rtrpt 5, I8J17)jit nurlwiim lie w«m a I'r^iOnu , 40 i mt, h 

uotleod hy the t'lergy nitd oth«T genfr^* of that eify, 
when tmveUing th« tsnuitry *h h Mem,);!' hot a’wo j aanf 'Oi ■* a 
tort 01 dignity. I remember him «* ftem h**u-^ to Jo , fch»^ 
I wtts a eUilil, in % ehalr, with a M»*rv4fU t» hdiowoiw J i»a 
Who t(mk the, fe4»*--» M, h <*ery#h? htiiiMdf (4lri'^»'-'d m s war hi ii>4t 
frag wigl Uring ushered into ths Ukv stiy erdhmty 
Thj Count died in his lilith y<‘*tr-« 

o A Hrmir hrtve, >et ^ntte, ha« dsfeh , sj* It 
WnUhi tbren fK^wt of iJefiii frw neif »*»n* h»mde«.i j 
Whieh e4tt.f‘S HOtrter, Jhne hit 
Timfc IU»»» 9u tW/ *4iu*f f^houM Iw aur/ - t /»;?*<; * *' 

IfrnW^y'* IWU* 
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for the (lulihnw oharaetei’H of biuu'aucerH, 

rohben*^ aiul nil otluo'H of n tlt*S(*nptum. I ilo not 

know why it HhouUl be^ns I am my«t‘li; like Ilaiiilot^ indlirerotit 
honest; but I sup|u>we the*, bltHnl of the ohl cattle-tlnver« of 
Tttviotdnle cmUiuuert to htir in iny veins. 

‘‘I Hhnll not own Wnverley; my t‘hief reason is, that it 
would prevent im of the pleasure aC writing a^airi. Ibivid 
Uume, nephew of the, liistoriau, says the author must bt* of a 
jiiet>hiti^ family and pn^ilihM‘tums, a ytit>man*cavalry man, and 
a *S’ottish lawyer, and desires me to eoess in whom thesis 
happy attrlhnk's are uniteil. J shall not. pK‘ad }^uil(\, how- 
ever; ami as sueh seems to Ik* the fashhin of the tlay, 1 hope 
eh.'U’itable people will lH‘lieve tny aj/hlurif in eonlratlietion to 
nil other evhlenee. Thc^ Kdinhur^h faith now is. tl»at Waver* 
ley is written hy JeflVey, havinjx b(H*n tnauposed t<» llj^hten the 
tedium of his late irausatluntie voya^re. So you s“e the un- 
known infant Is like toeianelo preferment. In truth, 1 am 
not siirt» it wmild ho eonsidered quiti^ ileeorous for mt* as a 
Clerk of SesHum, wrili* nov<‘Is, •fud^^es bein^ mmiks, (‘lerks 
are a sort (d’ lay brethren, from whom soim^ H>leumily <d‘ walk 
and eonduet may bee\ptH*ted. whatever I may do of tliis 
kind, * 1 shall whlMle it down the wind, and let it pre;^' at, 
fortune.**^ I will take emv, 5n the next inlition, to make the 
etinvet bins urn ri»emnmendt The m‘eoml is I Isdieve, nearly 
thrmijyU tin* [»reM. it will himlly U* printed f.»,dei* timn it was 
\vritU*n; i’or tlmu^h tho (Irst volume wa^ lM**;un Ime^ a«:o, and 
aeiually kot for a time, yet the other two wen* b»*;iuu and foe 
ished U*twt*en the Uh Juiif* and tln^ 1st July, durlu*'; «ilt whirlt 
1 attmK*<i my lint) in (?our(, and prina*t‘ded without Iom of 
time or himleranei*, of httdness. 

‘*1 wish, for fSHiranld Heotlamrs »akt*,t and for the maneii 
of Bn«n« and Wallaee, ami liw* flm livinjt eomfort of a veiy 
worthy and inffenhwis (ftwntinp: eh^rjfytuiin, who has e<dlt*eted 
% librnry and iinwlals of wmm value, and hrmmh* tip. I lH*lievi\ 
OXleeii ot M*vetm*en ehildmi (hi4 w'ifeN ambition eMeiided hi 

♦ Ofhlh*t Aet lib Hrvue tt 

t Uwrns — hn*‘,^ *Mni my emiy dayn,” 
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twenty) upon about £150 a-year — I say I wish, for all those 
reasons, you could get mo among your wealthy friiMuls a name 
or two for the enclosed proposals. The pnoe is, I think, too 
high ; but the booksellers fixed it two guineas alx>ve what I 
proposed. I trust it will be yet lowered to five guineas, which 
is a more come-at-able sum than six. The poems thems<dvt*ii 
are great curiosities, both to the philologist and antitpiary; 
and that of Bruce is invaluable even to the historian. Tlioy 
have been hitherto wrotchodly edited. 

“lam glad you are not to pay for this scrawl Ever yount, 

“ Walter Scott, 

“ P. S. — I do not see how my silence can be conHiderod as 
imposing on the public. If I give my name to a Ixxjk without 
writing it, unquestionably that would bo a trick. But, unless 
in the case of his averring facts which he may be eallwl ujmn to 
defend or justify, J think an author may iumo his own dist^n^ 
tion in giving or withliolding his name. Harry Mackenisie 
never put his name in a title-page till the hwt txlition of hk 
works ; and Swift only owned one out of his thmwatt<i-and-<me 
publications. In point of emolument, everybcKly knows that I 
sacrifice much money by withholding my name; and what 
should I gain by it, that any human being has a right t ;0 con- 
sider as an unfair advantage ? In fact, only the ftecdom of 
writing trifles with less personal responsibility, and porhaps 
more frequently than I otherwise might do. W. 8.*^ 

I am not able to give the exact date of the following 
reply to one of John Ballantyne’s cxpostulaUotie on thi 
subject of the secret : — 

** No, John, I will not own the book — 

I won't, you Hcoaroom 
When next I try St. Grubby's brook, 

The A. of Wa— shall bait the hook — 

And fiat<fitth bite as soon, 

As if before them they had got 
The wom-out wriggler 


SOott,*' 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Vjyage to the Shetland Islesy — Scott s Diary kept on hoard 

the Lighthouse Yacht 

JULY AND AUGUST 1814. 

The gallant composure with which Scott, when he 
had dismissed a work from his desk, awaited the decision 
of the public — and the healthy elasticity of spirit with 
which he could meanwhile turn his whole zeal upon now 
or different objects — are among the features in his char- 
acter which will always, I believe, strike the student of 
literary history as most remarkable. We have now seen 
him before the fate of Waverley had been determined 
— before he had heard a word about its reception in 
England, except from one partial confidant — preparing 
to start on a voyage to the northern isles, which was 
likely to occupy the best part of two months, and in the 
course of which he could hardly exi)ect to receive any 
intelligence fium his friends in Edinburgh. The diary 
which he kept during this expedition, is — thanks to the 
leisure of a landsman on board — a very full one 5 and, 
written without the least notion probably that it would 
fcver be perused except in his own family circle, it affords 
such a complete and artless portraiture of the man, as he 
was in himself, and as he mingled with his friends and 
companions, at one of the most interesting periods of his 

VOL. IV. a 
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life, that I am persuaded every reader will be phrased to 
see it printed in its original state. A few extracts from 
it were published by himself, iu one of the Kdiulmrgh 
Annual Registers — he also drew from it som<‘ of the 
notes to his Lord of the Isles, and the suhstaiua^ of «*cv- 
eral others for his romance of the Pirate. Bui the 
recurrence of these detached passages will not Ik* com- 
plained of — expounded and illustnitcd as tin? reachu* wdll 
Bnd them by the personal details of tluj cointjxt. 

I have been often told by one of tlu*, com[)iUijOns of this 
voyage, that heartily us Scott enter<*d throughout into 
their social enjoyments, they all pcTccdvcd him, when 
inspecting for the first time scenes of remarkable grsin- 
deur, to be in such an abstracted and excited mood, that 
they felt it would be the kindest anti discrcetest plan to 
leave him to himself. “ I often,” said Lrord KiiuuKldcr, 
“ on coming^up from the cabin at night, found him pacing 
the deck rapidly, muttering to himself — and wont to the 
foi'ecastle, lest my presence should disturb him. I re- 
member, that at Loch Corriskin, in particular, he s<K‘m(*d 
quite overwhelmed with his feelings ; and we all saw it, 
and retiring unnoticed, left Mm to roam and giizc about 
by Mmself, until it was time to muster the l)arty and be 
gone.” Scott used to mention the surpristj with wliich 
he himself witnessed Erskine’s emotion on fh\st ontt?ring 
the Cave of Stafia. Would you believe it ? ” ho Haid 
— ‘‘my poor Willie sat down and wept like a woman 1 ** 
Yet his own sensibilities, though betrayed in a more 
culine and sterner guise, were perhaps as k<Hm a.s well as 
deeper than his amiable friend’s. 

The poet’s Diary, contained in five little papor-booka 
Is as follows ; — 
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“VACATION, 1814. 

** Voyage in the LigMiouse Yacht to Nova Zembloy and the 
Lord knows where. 

“ JiUy 2dth^ 1814. — Sailed from Leith about one o'clock on 
board the Lighthouse Yacht, conveying six guns, and ten men, 
commanded by Mr, Wilson. The company ; — Commissioners 
of the Northern Lights j Robert Hamilton, Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire ; William Erskino, Sheriff of Orkney and Zetland ; Adam 
Duff, Sheriff of Forfarshire. Non-commissioners — Ipse Ego ,* 
Mr. David Marjoribanks, son to John Marjoribanks, Provost 
of Edinburgh, a young gentleman ; Rev. Mr. Turnbull, min- 
ister of Tingwall, in the presbytery of Shetland. But the 
official chief of the expedition is Mr. Stevenson, the Surveyor- 
Viceroy over the Commissioners — a most gentleman-like and 
modest man, and well known by his scientific skill. 

“ Reached the Isle of May in the evening ; went ashore, and 
saw the light — an old tower, and much in the form of a bor- 
der-keep, with a beacon-grate on the t 02 >. It is to be abolished 
for an oil revolving-light, the grate-fire only being ignited upoi) 
the leeward side when the wind is very liigli. Queere — Might 
not the grate revolve ? The isle had once a cell or two ui)on 
it. The vestiges of the chapel are still visible. Mr. Steven- 
son proposed demolishing the old tower, and I recommended 
ruining it h la picturesque — i e. demolishing it partially. The 
island might be made a delightful residence for sea-bathers. 

“ On board again in the evening : watched the progress of 
the ship round Pifeness, and the revolving motion of the now 
distant Bell-Rock light until the wind grew rough, and the 
landsmen sicL To bed at eleven, and slept sound, 

“ 80lh July. — Waked at six by the steward ; summoned to 
visit the Bell-Rock, whore the beacon is well worthy attention 
Its dimensions are well known j but no description can give 
the idea of this slight, solitary, round tower, trembling amid 
the billows, and fifteen miles from Arbroath, the nearest shore. 
The fitting up witliin is not only handsome, but elegant. All 
work of wood (almost) is wainscot j all Imnuuei'-work brass; in 
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short, exquisitely fitted up. You enter by a ladder of ro{>o, 
with wooden steps, about thirty feet fi’om the Iwttonit where 
the mason-work ceases to be solid, and admits of round apart- 
ments. The lowest is a storehouse for the people’s provisions, 
water, &c. ; above that a storehouse for the lights, of oil, &c. ; 
then the kitchen of the people, three in number; then their 
sleeping chamber; then the saloon or parlour, a neat little 
room; above all, the lighthouse; all communicating by oaken 
ladders, -with brass rails, most handsomely and convimiently 
executed. Breakfasted in the parlour,* On kiard agmn at 
nine, and run down, through a rough sea, to Ak^rbrothock, 
vulgarly called Arbroath. All sick, even Mr, Stevensotn 
God grant this occur seldom 1 Ijandod and dined at Arbront h, 
where we were to take up Adam Duff. We visited the ap 
pointments of the liglithouse establishment — a handsonu^ 
tower, with two wings. Those contain the ItKlgingM of t!»« 
keepers of the light — very handsome, indeed, atul very clean. 
They might be thought too handsome, wert* xt not of consi*- 
quence to give those men, intrusted witli a <luty so laborimiH 
and slavish, a consequence in the eyes of the public awl in 
their own. Tlie central part of the Imiltling ihnm a slngla 
tower, corresponding with the lighthouse. As the keejK‘r» 
families live here, they are apprised ea(dx morning by a signal 
that all is well. If this signal be not made, a Umdt^r wuIh for 
the rock directly. I visited the abbey church for the thirtl 
time, the first being — ehev/'f — the second with T, Thmnmni. 
Dined at Arbroath, and came on board at night, whore 1 matlu 

* On being requested, while at breakfhst, to iuscrib© his name In th€ 
album of the tower, Scott penned immediately the follovring Ihtetit 

“PKAnos boaumift. 

Far In tho boHom of the 

O'er thoM wild eltelveit my wabeh X tceep ; 

A ruddy gem of changeful lighit, 

Bonnd on tho dusky brow of night, 

The seaman bids my lustre luiU, 

And seorns to strike his timorous sail.*’ 
t This is, without doubt, an allusiott to some happy day^s excunihm 
Irhen his/rst hve was of the party. 
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ap this foolish journal, and now beg for wine and water. So 
the vessel is once more in motion. 

“ Slsi July. — Waked at seven ; vessel off Fowlsheugh and 
Duunottar. Fair wind, and delightful day; glide enchant- 
ingly along the coast of Kincardineshire, and open the bay of 
Nigg about ten. At eleven, off Aberdeen ; the gentlemen go 
ashore to Girdle-Ness, a projecting point of rock to the east 
of the harbour of Fort-Dee. There the magistrates of Aber- 
deen wish to have a fort and beacon-light. The Oscar, whaler, 
was lost here last year, with all her hands, excepting two; 
about forty perished. Dreadful, to bo wrecked so near a large 
and populous town! The view of Old and Now Aberdeen 
from the sea is quite beautiful. About noon, proceed along 
the coast of Aberdeenshire, which, to the northwards, changes 
from a bold and rocky to a low and sandy character. Along 
the bay of Belhelvie, a whole parish was swallowed up by the 
shifting sands, and is still a desolate waste. It belonged to 
the Earls of Errol, and was rented at £500 a-year at the time. 
When these sands are past, the land is all arable. Not a tree 
to bo seen ; nor a grazing cow, or sheep, or even a labour- 
horse at grass, though this be Sunday. The next remarkable 
object was a fragment of the old castle of Slains, on a precipi- 
tous bank, overlooking the sea. The fortress was destroyed 
when James VI. marched north [a. d. 1594], after the battle 
of Glenlivat, to reduce Iluntly and Errol to obedience. The 
family then removed to their present mean habitation, for such 
it seems, a collection of low houses forming a quadrangle, one 
side of which is built on the very verge of the precipice that 
overhangs the ocean. What seems odd, there are no stairs 
down to the beach. Imprudence, or ill fortune as fatal as the 
sands of Belhelvie, has s'^allowed up the estate of Errol, ex- 
cepting this dreary mansion-house, and a farm or two adjoin- 
ing. We took to the boat, and running along the coast, had 
some ddightful sea-views to the northward of the castle. The 
coast is here very rocky ; but the rocks, being rather soft, are 
wasted and corroded by the constant action of the waves, — 
and the fragments which remain, where the softer parts have 
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been washed away, assume the appearance of old (Jotliie rums. 
There are open arches, lowers, steeph^s, and so forth. One 
part of this scaur is called Bun Buy^ being colouriMl ytdlow by 
the dung of the sea-fowls, who buihl there in tliio most sui*j>ni4- 
ing numbers. We caught three young gulls* But the most 
cunous object was the celebrated Bulkir of Bu<*h:m, a huge 
rooky cauldron, into which the sea ruslies through n natural 
arch of rock, I walked round the top ; in one the ^«ilh 
is only about two feet wide, and a monstrous pn>c*ipife on oitln r 
side. We then rowed into the cauldron or bullor tV< m\ hcnu*ai h) 
and saw nothing around us but a regular wall of bl.i<‘k rock, 
and nothing above but the blue sky. A fishing Iiandet had 
sent out its inhabitants, who, gazing from the bnnk, looked 
like sylphs looking down upon gnomes. In the side of tlio 
cauldron opens a deep blac‘k eayern. Johnson says it might 
be a retreat from storms, which is nonsense. In a high gale 
the waves rush in with incredible violonc©. An old fisher said 
he had seen them flying over the natural wall of the buller, 
which cannot be less than 200 feet high. Same old man says 
Slains is now inhabited by a Mr. Bowles, who comes so far 
from the southward that naebody kens wharo he conn's frac. 
* Was he frae the Indies? ' — ‘Na; he did not think In* came 
that road. lie was far frae the soutliland, Xachtnly ever 
heard the name of the phujc ; but he. had brought mon* guid 
out o’ Peterhead than a’ the Lords ho had sc*<m in Slains, and 
he had seen three.’ About half-past five we left this interttsfc- 
ing spot, and after a hard pull, feachcil the yacht Weather 
falls hazy, and rather calm ; but at wo observe eor 
joying more wind. Pass Peterhead, dimly distinguishing two 
steeples, and a good many masts. Monuounthill said to ns 
somble a coffin — a likeness of which wo <*oukl not jiulgcs Mor* 
mount being for the present invisible. Pass K;tttray«f!cad ; 
near this cape are dangerous shelves, callcKl the Bridge of Hat- 
tray. Here the wreck of the Doris merchant veswd emue on 
shore, lost last year with a number of passengern for Hhctlaml 
We lie off all night 

“ Isf August — Off Fraserburgh — a neat little town. Ml 
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Stevenson and the Commissioners go on shore to look at a light 
maintained there upon an old castle, on a cape called Kin- 
naird’s Head. The morning being rainy, and no object of 
curiosity ashore, I remain on board, to make up my journal, 
and write home, 

“ Tlie old castle, now bearing the light, is a picturesque ob- 
ject from the sea. It was the baronial mansion of the Frasers, 
now Lords Saltoun — an old square tower with a minor forti 
fication towanls the landing-place on the soa-side. About 
eleven, the Commissioners came off, and we leave this town, 
the extreme point of the Moray Firth, to stretch for Shetland 
— salute the castle with three guns, and stretch out with a 
merry gale. See Mormount, a long llattish-topped hill near to 
the West Trouphead, and another bold cliff promontory pro- 
jecting into the frith. Our gale soon failed, and wo are now 
all but becalmed ; songs, ballads, recitations, backgammon, and 
piquet, for the rest of the day. Noble sunset and moon rising ; 
we are now out of sight of land. 

August, — At sea in the mouth of the Moray FritL 
This day almost a blank — light baflli ng airs, which do us very 
little good ; iiiost of the landsmen sick, more or less ; piquet, 
backgammon, and <jhess, the only rosources. — P. M, A breeze, 
and wo begin to think wo have passed the Fair Isle, lying be- 
tween Shetland and Orkney, at which it was our int-ention to 
have touched. In short, like one of Sinbad’s adventures, we 
have run on till neither captain nor pilot know exactly where 
we are. The breeze increases — weather may he called rough ; 
wonso and worse after wo are in our berths, nothing but boom- 
ing, trampling, and whizzing of waves about our ears, and 
ever ai\d anon, as we fall asleep, our ribs conie in contact with 
those of the vessel ; hail Buff and the Udaller ^ in the after- 
cabin, but they are too sick to answer. Towards morning, 
caJm (comparative), and a nap. 

August, — At sea as before; no appearance of land; 
proposed that the Sheriff of Zetland do issue a meditatione 
fugm warrant against liia territories, which seem to fly from 

♦ Erakine— Sheriff of Shetland and Orkney. 
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US. Pass two wbalei*s ; speak tlie nearest, wlio had come out 
of Lerwick, which is about twenty miles distant; stand on with 
a jSne breeze. About nine at night, with moonlight and strong 
twilight, we weather the point of Bardhead, and enter a chan- 
nel about three-quarters of a mile broad, which fonns the 
southern entrance to the harbour of Lerwick, where we cast 
anchor about half-past ten, and put Mr. Turnbull on shortL 
“ UTi Augmt, — Harbour of Lerwick. Aduure the excel- 
lence of this harbour of the metropolis of Shetland. It is a 
most beautiful place, screened on all sides fi-oin the wind by 
hills of a gentle elevation. The town, a fishing village built 
irregularly upon a hill ascending from the short*, has a pictu- 
resque appearance. On the hift is Fort Charlotte, garrisoned 
of late by two companies of veterans. The Greonlaiuhwcn, of 
which nine fine vessels are lying in the harbour, adtl muttU to 
the liveliness of the scene. Mr. Dimi‘an, shcritf-auliatitute, 
came off to pay his respects to his primapal; he is marritHl to ^ 
daughter of my early acquaintance, Walter Scott of St'Otshalu 
We go ashore. Lerwick, a poor-looking plaee, the streets 
flagged instead of being causewayed, for there are no wheel- 
carriages. The streets full of drunken riotous sailors, fivim the 
whale-vessels. It seems those ships take about lOOt) wulors 
from Zetland every year, and return them as they <‘ome l>at*k 
from the fishery. Each sailor may gain from £20 to £30, 
which is paid by the merchants of Lerwick, who have, agt*ncies 
from the owners of the whalers in England. Tht^ whole re- 
turn may be between £25,000 and £80,000. Tht'SO Zet- 
landers, as they get a part of this pay on landing, make a 
point of tr^ting their English nuwsumtej^, who gi‘t drunk oi* 
course, an* are very riotous. The Zetlamlers themsidves dc 
not gy,» di*unk, but go straight homo to their houses, and «*- 
servo their hilarity for the winter season, when they sjHtml 
their wages in dancing and drinking. Krskine finds employ- 
ment as Sheriff, for the ncighbourluKxl of the fort enables him 
bo make main forlt^ and secure a numlxjr of the We 

visit F. Charlotte, which is a neat little flirt mounting ten 
heavy guns to the sea, but only one to the laml. M;yor F. tho 
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Governor, showed us the fort ; it commands both entrances of 
the harbour: the north entrance is not very good, but the 
south capital. The water in the harbour is very deep, as 
frigates of the smaller class He almost close to the shore. Take 
a walk with Captain M’Diannid, a gentlemanlike and intelli- 
gent officer of the garrison ; we visit a small fresh-water loch 
called Cleik-him-in ; it borders on the sea, from which it is cnly 
divided by a sort of beach, apparently artificial : though the 
sea lashes the outside of this beach, the water of the lake is not 
brackish. In this lake are the remains of a Piets’ castle, but 
ruinous. The people think the castle has not been built on a 
natural island, but on an artificial one formed by a heap of 
stones. These Duns or Piets’ castles are so small, it is impos- 
sible to conceive what oflectual purpose they could serve ex- 
cepting a temporary refuge for the chief. — Leave Cleih~him4n^ 
and proceed along the coast. The ground is dreadfully encum- 
bered with stones ; the patches which have been sown with oats 
and barley, bear very good crops, but they are mere patches, 
the cattle and ponies feeding amongst them, and secured by 
tethers. The houses most wretched, worse than the worst 
herd’s house I over saw. It would be easy to form a good farm 
by enclosing the ground with Galloway dykes, which would 
answer the purpose of clcaiing it at the same time of stones ; 
and as there is plenty of liinoshell, marie, and algarmarina, 
manure could not be wanting. But there are several obstacles 
to improvement, chiefly the undivided state of the properties, 
which He runrrig / then the claims of Loi‘d Dundas, the lord 
of the country, and above all, perhaps, the state of the com- 
mon people, who, dividing their attention between the fishery 
and the cultivation, are not much interested in the latter, and 
are often absent at the proper times of labour. Their ground 
is chiefly dug with the spado, and their ploughs are beyond 
description awkward. An odd custom prevails : — any person, 
without oxcepdon (if I understand rightly) who wishes to raise 
a few k<wl, fixes upon any spot ho pleases, encloses it with a 
dry stone wall, uses it as a kail-yard till he works out the soil, 
thtm disserts it and makes another. Somo dozen of these Httle 
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enclosures, about twenty or thirty feet square, are in sijrht at 
once. They are called planty-cruwes ; ai d the Zctlandei'S ar« 
BO far from reckoning this an invasion, or a favour on tlie part 
of the proprietor, that their most exaggerated de8(‘nptiou of an 
avai-icious person is one who would refuse libi*rty for a p/an///- 
cruive; or to infer the greatest contempt of another, they will 
say, they would not hold a planty-cruioe of hiuu It is needless 
to notice how much this licence must interfere with tmltiva* 
tion. 

“ Leaving the cultivated land, we turn more inland, and \)tm 
two or three small lakes. Tlie muirs arc mossy atid sterile in 
the highest degree; the hills are clad with stunted lieather, 
intermixed with huge great stones ; much of an astringent mot 
with a yellow flower, called Tomuintil^ used by the islanders 
in dressing leather in lieu of the oak bark* We climbed a hill, 
about three miles from Lerwick, to a cairn which pn‘sents a 
fine view of the indented coast of the island, and the distant 
isles of Mousa and others* Unfortunately the day is rather 
hazy — return by a circuitous route, through the wuue sterile 
country. These muirs are used as a commonty by tlio prtv 
prietors of the parishes in which they lie, and each, without 
any regard to the extent of his peculiar property, puts as inu(h 
stock upon them as ho chooses. The shet*p are nuwrable look- 
ing, hairy-legged creatures, of all coloin-s, even to sky-blue. I 
often wondered where Jacob got 8po<*lcled lambs ; I think now 
they must have been of the Shetland stock. In our niturn, 
pass the upper end of the little lake of Cle'Mlm4n^ whtt*h is 
divided by a rude causeway from another small lot^h, t*om- 
municating with it, however, by a sluice, for the purpose of 
driving a mill But such a mill I The wheel in horizontal, 
with the cogs turned diagonally to the water ; the htmn stancht 
upright, and is inserted in a »tone-(j[uom of the old-fa»hioiHMl 
construction. This simple machine is enclosed in n liovei 
about the size of a pig-stye — and there m the mill ! ♦ llicre 
are about 500 such mills in Shetland, eac‘h iiu'npablo of grinds 
mg more than a sack at a rime. 

* Hers occurs a rude scratch of drawing. 
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^ I cannot get a distinct account of the nature of the land 
rights. The Udal proprietors have ceased to exist, yet proper 
feudal tenures seem ill undei*stood. Districts of ground are in 
many instances understood to belong to Townships or Commu- 
nities, possessing what may be arable by patches, and what is 
muir as a commonty, pro indioiso. But then individuals of 
such a Township often take it upon them to gi'ant feus of par- 
ticular parts of the property thus possessed pro indiviso. The 
town of Lerwick is built upon a part of the commonty of 
Sound, the . proprietors of the houses having feu-rights from 
different heritors of that Township, but why from one rather 
than another, or how even the whole Township combining 
(which has not yet been attempted) could grant such a right 
upon principle, seems altogether uncertain. In the mean time 
the chief stress is laid upon occupance. I should have sup- 
posed, upon principle, that Lord Dundas, as superior, possessed 
the dominivM eminem^ and ought to be resorted to as the 
source of land rights. But it is not so. It has been found that 
the heritors of each Township hold directly of the Crown, only 
paying the Sicaf^ or Norwegian land-tax, and other duties to 
his lordship, used and wont. Besides, he has what are called 
property lands in every Township, or in most, which he lets to 
his tenants. Lord Dundas is now trying to introduce the sys- 
tem of leases and a better kind of agriculture.* Beturn home 
and dine at Sinolairis, a decent inn — Captain IVTDiarmid and 
other gentlemen dine with us. — Sleep at the inn on a straw 
couch. 

“ M August 1 814. — Hazy disagreeable morning ; — Erskine 
trying the rioters — notwithstanding which, a great deal of 
rioting still in the town. The Greenlanders, however, only 
quarrelled among themselves, and the Zetland sailors seemed 
to exert themselves in keeping peace. They are, like all the 
other Zetlanders I have seen, a strong, clear-complexioned, 
handsome race, and the women are very pretty. The females 
aw rather slavishly employed, however, and I saw more than 

* I^rd Dundas was created Earl of Zetland m 1888, and died In 
February 1889. 
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one carr}'ing home the heavy searchests of their husbands, 
brothers, or lovers, discharged from on board the Greenland- 
ers. The Zetlanders are, however, so far provident, that when 
they enter the navy they make liberal allowance of their pay 
for their wives and families. Not less than £15,000 aryear has 
been lately paid by the Admiralty on this account ; yet this 
influx of money, with that from the Greenland aeenw 

rather to give the means of procuring useless indulgences, than 
of augmenting the stock of productive labour. Mr. Colloetnr 
Ross tells me, that from the King's books it appe^vrs that the 
quantity of spirits, tea, ooffoo, tobacco, snuff', and sugar, im- 
ported annually into Lerwick for the consumption of Zetland, 
averages at sale price, £20,000 yearly, at the least Now the 
inhabitants of Zetland, men, women, and childron, do not tifX- 
ceed 22,000 in all, and tho proportion of foreign luxuries seems 
monstroius, unless we allow for the habits contra(‘t©d by tine 
seamen in their foreign trips. Ten, in particular, is used by 
all ranks, and porridge quite exploded. 

We parade I^erwick. Tho most remarkable thing its that 
the main street being flagged, and all the others very narrow 
lanes descending the hill by steps, anything like a cart, of the 
most ordinary and rude construction, seems not only out of 
question when tho town was built, but in its present state (juite 
excluded. A road of five miles in length, on tho lino iKJtwiHm 
Lerwick and S(ialloway, has been alrt^ady made •— U{»on a very 
awkward and expensive plan, and ilHinod as may bo 8uppot««U 
But it is proposed to extend this road by dogroos ; carts will 
then be introduced, and by crossing the browl of their ponicn* 
judiciously^ they will have Galloways to draw tliem. The 
streets of Lerwick (as one blunder perpetrates another) will 
then be a bar to improvement, for till tl^ present houses are 
greatly «dtered, no cart can approach tho quay* In tho gaiv 
den of Captain Nicolson, R.N., which is mtlier in a flouiib- 
ing state, he has tried various trees, almost all of whkdi have 
died except the willow. But tho plants seem to mo to be in* 
iored in their passage; seeds would perhaps dp better. We 
ure visited by several of the notables of tho island, particular^ 
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Mr. Mowat, a considerable proprietor, who claims acquaintance 
ivith mo as the friend of my father, and remembers me as a 
boy. The day clearing up. Duff and I walk with this good 
old gentleman to Cleih-himAn^ and with some trouble drag a 
boat off the beach into the fresh-water loch, and go to visit the 
Piets' castle. It is of considerable size, and consists of three 
circular walls, of huge natural stones admirably combined 
without cement. The outer circuit seems to have been simply 
a bounding wall or bulwark ; the second or interior defence 
cotitains lodgements such as I shall describe. This inner cir- 
cuit is surrounded by a wall of about sixteen or eighteen feet 
thick, composed, as I said, of huge massive stones placed in 
layers with great art, but without mortar or cement. The 
wall is not perpendicular, but the circle lessens gradually 
towards the top, as an old-fashioned pigeon-house. Up the 
interior of this wall there proceeds a circular winding gallery 
ascemding in the tbrm of an inclined plane, so as to gain the 
top by circling round like a cork-screw within the walls. This 
is enlightened by little apertures (about two feet by three) 
into the inside, and also, it is said, by small slits— of which I 
saw none. It is said there are marks of galleries within the 
cirtiuit, running parallel to the horizon ; these I saw no re- 
\aains of’, and the interior gallery, with its apertures, is so 
extremely low and narrow, being only about three feet square, 
that it is (hilicult to conceive how it could serve the purpose of 
communication. At any rate, the size fully justifies the tradi- 
tion prevalent here as welt as in the south of Scotland, that 
the Piets wore a dinunutive race. More of this when we see 
tlie more perfect specimen of a Piet castle in Mousa, which we 
ix^solve to examine, if it bo possible. Certainly I am deeply 
‘urioiis to see what must bo one of the most ancient houses in 
\he world, buiU by a people who, while they seem to have be- 
stowed much pains on their habitations, know neither the art 
uf cement, of arches, or of stairs. The situation is wild, dreary, 
and impressive. On the land side are huge sheets and frag- 
tients of rocks, interspersed with a stinted vegetation of grass 
and heath, which boars no proportion to the rocks and stones. 
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From the top of his tower the Pietish Monarch might look 
out upon a stormy sea» washing a succession of i^ocky capcSy 
reaches, and headlands, and immediately around him was the 
deep fresh-water loch on which his fortress was constructed. 
It communicates with the land by a sort of causeway, foimed, 
like the artificial islet itself, by heaping together stones till the 
pile reached the surface of the water. This is usually jmssa- 
Lie, but at present ororflooded. — Keturn and dine with Mr. 
Duncan, SherifF-substitute — are introduced to Dr. Edmon* 
stone, author of a History of Shetland, who proposes to at^com- 
pany us to-morrow to see the Cradle of Noss. I should have 
mentioned that Mr. Stevenson sailed this morning with the 
yacht to survey some isles to the northward ; he returns on 
Saturday, it is hoped. 

« 6^/i AagmL — Hire a M-oared boat, whaler-built, with a 
taper point at each end, so that the rudder can be hooked on 
either at pleasure. These vessels look very frail, but are ad^ 
mirably adapted to the stormy seas, whore they live wluui u 
ship’s boat stiffly and compactly built must necessarily perislu 
They owe this to their elasticity and bghtness. Some of the 
rowers wear a sort of coats of dressed sheep leather, sewed 
together with thongs. Wc sailed out at the southern inU^t of 
the harbour, rounding successively the capt^ of the Hammer, 
Borkubus, the Ving, and others, consisting of bold elifls, hol- 
lowed into caverns, or divided into pillars and andies of fan- 
tastic appearance, by the constant action of the waves. As 
we passed the most northerly of these capes, calletl, I think, 
the Ord, and turned into the open sea, the acenea yet 

more tremendously sublime, Bocks upwards of tltroe or four 
hundred feet in height, presented themselves in gigantut suc- 
cession, sinking perpendicularly into the main, which is very 
deep even within a few fathoms of their base* One of these 
capes is called the Bard-head ; a huge projecting arch it 
aamed the Giant’s Leg. 

‘ Here the lone sea-bird wakes its wildest c*y.* • 

♦ eSampbeU — Pkamtru 
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Not lone, however, in one sense, for tlieii* numbers and the 
variety of their tribes are immense, though I think they do not 
quite equal those of Dunbuy, on the coast of Buchan. Stand- 
ing across a little bay, wo reached the Isle of Noss, having 
hitherto coasted the shore of Bressay. Here we see a detached 
and precipitous rock, or island, being a portion rent by a nar- 
row sound from the rest of the cliff, and called the Holm. 
This detached rock is wholly inaccessible, unless by a ]>ass of 
peril, entitled the Cradle of Noss, which is a sort of wooden 
chair, travelling from precipice to precipice on rings, which 
run upon two cables stretched across over the gulf. We 
viewed this extraordinary contrivance from beneath, at the 
distance of perhaps one hundred fathoms at least. The boat- 
men made light of the risk of crossing it, but it must be tre- 
mendous to a brain disposed to be giddy. Seen from beneath, 
a man in the basket would resemble a lai'ge crow or raven 
floating between rock and rock. The purpose of this strange 
contrivance is to give the tenant the benefit of putting a few 
sheep upon the llohn, the top of which is level, and afibrds 
good pasture. The animals arc transported in the cradle by 
one at a time, a shepherd holding them upon his knees. The 
channel between the Holm and the isle is passable by boats in 
calm weather, but not at the lime when wo saw it. Rowing 
on through a heavy tide, and nearer the breakers than any but 
Zetlanders would have ventured, we rounded another im- 
mensely high capo, called by the Islanders the Noup of Noss, 
out by sailors Ilaug-cliff, from its having a projecting appear 
ance. This was the highest rock we had yet soon, though nc t 
quite perpendicular. Its height has never been measured : I 
should judge it exceeds 600 feet; it has been conjectured to 
measure 800 and upwards. Our steersman had often descended 
this precipitous rock, having only the occasional assistance of a 
rojHi, one end of which he secured from time to time round 
some projecting cliff The collecting sea-fowl for their feath- 
i>rs was the object, and ho might gain five or six dozen, worth 
eight or ten shillings, by such an adventure. These huge 
precipices abound with caverns, many of which run mu ih far- 
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ther into the rock than any one has ventured to explore* We 
entered (with much hazard to our boat) one called tlm (>rk- 
ney-man’s Harbour, because an Orkney vessel run in there 
some years since to escape a French privateer* I'he ontran(‘e 
was lofty enough to admit us without striking tho mast, but a 
sudden turn in the direction of the cave would have c<msigniMl 
us to utter darkness if we had gone in farther. The droppitig 
of the searfowl and cormorants into the water from tlm sitloH 
of the cavern, when disturbed by our approach, had something 
in it wild and terrible. 

“ After passing the Noup, the precipices become lower, and 
sink into a rocky shore with deep indentations, called by tho 
natives, Cries. Hero we would tain have landed to visit tho 
Cradle from the top of the cliff, but tho surf rendered it im- 
possible. We therefore rowed on like Thalaba in * AUalfs 
name,* around the Mo of Noss, and landed upon the oppowt© 
side of the small sound which divides it from Broasay* Now 
exactly resembles in shape Salisbury crags, supj)Oaing the 
to flow down the valley called tho Hunter's bog, and round tho 
foot of the precipice. The eastern part of the isle is flno 
smooth pasture, the best I have seen in these isles, sloping 
upwards to the verge of the tremendous rocks which fonn its 
western front. 

As we are to dine at Gardie-IIouse (the seat of young Mr* 
Mowat), on the Me of Brossay, Duff and I — who went to- 
gether on tins occasion — resolve to walk across the island, 
about three miles, being by this time thoroughly wet Bres- 
say is a black and heathy isle, lUll of little IcKrhs and kiga 
Tlirough storm and shade, and dense and dry, wo And our way 
10 Gardie, and have then to encounter tho sublunary dltHcul- 
ties of wanting the keys of our portmanteaus, &c*, the servants 
having absconded to see the Cradle* Those beit^ 
we are most hospitably treated at Gardie* Young Mr. Mowat, 
son of my old friend, is an improver, and a one. He 

has got a ploughman from Scotland, who atrta as Imt as 
yet with the prty udices and inconveniences which iismUly attach 
themselves to the most salutary experiments. The ploughmaa 
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complains that the Zetlanders work as if a spade or hoe burned 
their fingers, and that though they only get a shilling a-day, 
yet the labour of three of them does not exceed what one good 
hand in Berwickshire would do for 2s. 6d. The islanders re- 
tort, that a man can do no more than he can ; that they are 
not used to be taxed to their work so severely ; that they will 
work as their fathers did, and not otherwise ; and at first the 
landlord found difficulty in getting hands to work under his 
Caledonian task-master. Besides, they find fault with his Ao, 
and gee^ and wo^ when ploughing. ‘ He speaks to the horse,* 
they say, ‘ and they gang — and there’s something no canny 
al>out the man.’ In short, between the prejudices of laziness 
and superstition, the ploughman leads a sorry life of it ; — yet 
these prejudices are daily abating, under the steady and indul- 
gent management of the proprietor. Indeed, nowhere is im- 
provement in agriculture more necessary. An old-fashioned 
Zetland plough is a real cuiiosity. It had but one handle, or 
atilt, and a coulter, but no sock ; it ripped the furrow, there- 
fore, but did not throw it aside. When this precious machine 
was in motion, it was dragged by four little bullocks yoked 
abreast, and as many ponies harnessed, or rather strung, to 
the plough by ropes and thongs of raw hide. One man went 
before, walking backwanl, with his face to the bullocks, and 
pxilling them ibrward by main strength. Another held down 
the plough by its single handle, and made a sort of slit in the 
earth, which two women, who closed the procession, converted 
into a furrow, by throwing the earth aside with shovels. An 
anfujuary might be of opinion that this was the very model of 
the original plough invented by Triptolcmus; and it is but jus- 
tice to Zetland to say, that thc.se relics of ancient agricultural 
art will soon have all the interest attached to rarity. We could 
only hear of one of those ploughs within three miles of Ler- 
wick. 

“ Tlxis and many other barbarous habits to which the Zet- 
landers were formerly wedded, seem onlj? to have subsisted 
bc(!au»e their amphibious clraracter of fishers and farmers in- 
auced them to neglect agricultural arts. A Zetland farmer 

VOL. XV. 4 
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looks to the sea to pay liis rent ; — if the land finds him a little 
meal and kail, and (if he be a very clever fellow) a few pota- 
toes, it is very well. The more intelligent part of the land- 
holders are sensible of all this, but argue like men of good 
sense and humanity on the subject. To have good farming, 
you must have a considerable farm, uj)on which capital may 
be laid out to advantage. But to intro<lu(‘e this change sad 
denly would turn adrift perhaps twenty fimiilics, who now 
occupy small farms pro indivisoy cultivating by patches, or rxm* 
dale and rwirig, what part of the property is arabh?,and 
ing the pasture as a common upon whitdi each family turns out 
such stock as they can rear, without obs(‘.rving any j)roportKm 
as to the number which it can support. In this way many 
townships, as they are called, subast indeed, but in a pret^a- 
rious and indigent manner. Fishing villages seem the natural 
resource for this excess of population ; but, besides the. exponso 
of erecting them, the habits of the people are to be consi<lered, 
who, with ‘ one foot on land and one on sea,’ would be vvitli 
equal reluctance confined to either element. The nmiedy 
seems to be, that the larger proprietors should gradually 
the example of better cultivation, and introduce betU*r imple- 
ments, They will, by degrees, be imitated by the inferior j»ro- 
prietors, and by their tenants; and, as turnips and hay crops 
become more general, a better and heavier class of stock will 
naturally bo introduced. 

“ The sheep in particular might be improved into a valuable 
stock, and would no doubt thrive, since the wintei's are very 
temperate. But 1 should be sorry that extensive pasture 
farms were introduced, as it would tend to dinun ish a popula- 
tion invaluable for the supply of our navy. The improvement 
of the arable land, on the contrary, would soon set thwn be- 
yond the terrors of famine with which the islanders are at 
present occasionally visited ; and, combined with fishericj, c^al^ 
vied on not by farmers, but by real fishers, would amply supply 
the inhabitants, without diminishing the exjiort of dried 
This separation of trades will in time take place, and then the 
prosperous days of Zetland will begin. The proprietors are 
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already upon, tlie alert, studying the means of gradual improve- 
ment, and no humane person "would wish them to drive it on 
too rapidly, to the distress and perhaps destruction of the nu- 
merous tenants who have been bred under a different system. 

I have gleaned something of the peculiar superstitions of 
the Zetlanders, which are numerous and potent. Witches, 
fairies, 8cc., are as numerous as ever they were in Teviotdalo. 
The latter are called Trows, probably from the Norwegian 
Dwarg (or dwarf) the D being readily converted into T. The 
dwarfs are the prime agents in the machinery of Norwegian 
superstition. The trows do not differ from the fairies of the 
Lowlands, or Sighean of the Highlanders. They steal chil- 
dren, dwell within the interior of green hills, and often carry 
mortals into their recesses. Some, yet alive, pretend to have 
been carried off in this way, and obtain credit for tbo marvels 
they tell of the subterranean habitations of the trows. Some- 
times, when a person becomes melancholy and low-spirited, the 
trows are supposed to have stolen the real being, and left a 
moving phantom to represent him. Sometimes they are said 
to steal only the heait — like Lancashire witches. There are 
cures in each case. The party’s friends resort to a cunning 
man or woman, who hangs about the neck a triangular stone 
in the shape of a heart, or conjures back the lost individual, 
by retiring to the hills and employing the necessary spoils. A 
common receipt, when a cliild appears consumptive and puny, 
is, that the conjurer places a bowl of water on the patient’s 
bead, and pours molted lead into it through the wards of a 
key. The metal assumes of coui-se a variety of shapes, from 
which ho selects a portion, after due consideration, which is 
sewn into the sliirt of the patient. Sometimes no part of the 
load suits the seer’s fancy. Then the operation is recom- 
menced, until ho obtmns a fragment of such a configuration as 
suits his mystical purpose. Mr. Duncan told us he ha<l been 
treated in tliis way wlien a boy. 

“ A worse and most horrid opinion prevails, or did prevail, 
among the Ushers •— namely, tliat he who saves a drowning 
man will receive at bis liands some deep wrong or injury. 
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Several instances were quoted to-day in company, in whicli 
the utmost violence had been found necessary to compel the 
fishers to violate this inhuman prejudice. It is conjectured to 
have arisen as an apology for rendering no assistance to tho 
mariners as they escaped from a shipwrecked vessel, for these 
isles are infamous for plundering wrecks. A story is told of 
the crew of a stranded vessel who were warping themselves 
ashore by means of a hawser which they had fixed to the land. 
The islanders (of TJnst, as I believe) watched their motions in 
silence, till an old man reminded them that if they sufibred 
these sailors to come ashore, they would consume all their win- 
ter stock of provisions. A Zetlander cut the hawser, and tho 
poor wretches, twenty in number, were all swept away. This 
is a tale of former times — the cruelty would not now be rtc- 
tive ; but I fear that even yet the drowning mariner would in 
some places receive no assistance in his exertions, and t*er- 
tainly he would in most be plundered to the skin upon his 
landing. The gentlemen do their utmost to prevent this inf*a- 
mous practice. It may seem strange that the natives should 
be so little affected by a distress to which they are themselves 
so constantly exposed. But habitual exposure to danger hard- 
ens the heart against its consequences, whether to ourselves or 
others. There is yet living a man — if he can be called so — 
to whom the following story belongs : — He was cngag(‘d in 
catching searfowl upon one of tho (*liffs, with his father and 
brother. All three were suspended by a cord, a<x*ording to 
custom, and overhanging the ocean, at the height of some hun- 
dred feet. This man being uppermost on the coni, obst^rved 
that it was giving way, as unable to support their united 
weight He called out to his brother who was next to him — 
* Cut away a nail below, Willie,’ meaning he should cut the 
rope beneath, and lot his father drop. WilUo refused, and bid 
him cut himself, if he pleased. He did so, and his brother and 
father were precipitated into the sea. Ho never tliought of 
concealing or denying the adventure in all its parts. We left 
Gardie-IIouso late ; being on the side of tho Isle of Bressay, 
opposite to Lerwic‘k, we were soon rowed acn)ss the bay. A 
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laugh with Hamilton,* whose gout keeps him stationairy at 
Lerwick, but whose good-humour defies gout and every other 
provocation, concludes the evening. 

‘‘ Itk August^ 1814. — Being Sunday, DufF, Erskine, and I, 
rode to Tingwall upon Zetland ponies, to breakfast with our 
fi iend Parson Turnbull, who had come over in our yacht. An 
ill-conducted and worse-made road served us four miles on our 
journey. This Via FLaminia of Thule terminates, like its 
prototype, in a bog. It is, however, the only road in these 
isles, except about half a mile made by Mr. Turnbull. The 
land in the interior much resembles the Peel-heights, near 
Ashestiel ; but, as you approach the other side of the island, 
becomes better. Tingwall is rather a fertile valley, up which 
winds a loch of about two miles in length. The kirk and 
manse stand at the head of the loch, and command a view- 
down the valley to another lake beyond the first, and thence 
over another reach of land, to the ocean, indented by capes 
and studded with isles ; among which, that of St. Ninian's, ab- 
ruptly divided from the mainland by a deep chasm, is the most 
conspicuous. Mr. Turnbull is a Jedburgh man by birth, but a 
Zetlandor by settlement and inclination. I have reason to be 
proud of my countryman ; — he is doing his best, with great 
patience and judgment, to set a good example both in tempo- 
rals and spirituals, and is generally beloved and respected 
among all classes. His glebe is in far the best order of any 
ground X have seen in Zetland. It is enclosed chiefiy with 

^ iKobert Hamilton, Sheriff of Lanarkshire, and afterwards one of 
the Clerks of Session, was a particular favourite of Scott — first, among 
many other good reasons, because he had been a soldier in his youth, 
had fought gallantly and been wounded severely in the American war, 
and was a very Uncle Toby in military enthusiasm ; 2dly, because he 
was a brother antiquar:}'- of tlie genuine Monkbarns breed ; 3dly (last not 
least), because he was, in spite of the example of the head of his name 
and race, a steady Tory. Mr. Harailtou sent for Scott when upon his 
death-bod in 1831, and desired him to choose and iarry off as a parting 
memorial, any article ho liked in his collection of arms. Sir Walter 
Iby tluit time sondy shattered iu his cwn health) selected the sword 
Vith which his good IViend had been begirt at Bunker's Hill. 
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dry-stone, instead of the useless turf-dikes ; and ho has sown 
grass, and has a hay-stack, and a second crop of clover, and 
may claim well-dressed fields of potatoes, barley, and oats. 
The people around him are obviously alTected by his exaiupU^. 
He gave us an excellent discourse and remarkably gt)0d 
prayers, which are seldom the excellence of the Prcsbyt(‘rian 
worship.* The congregation were numerous, decent, clean, 
and well-dressed. The men have all the air of seamen, and are 
a good-looking hardy race. Some of the old fellows had got 
faces much resembling Tritons; if they had had conchs to 
blow, it would have completed them. Atler church, ride down 
the loch to Scalloway — the country wild but pleasant, with 
sloping hills of good pasturage, and patches of cultivation 
on the lower ground. Pass a huge standing 8tom*< or j>illar. 
Here, it is said, the son of an old Earl of the Orkneys mot his 
fate. He had rebelled against his father, and fortified liiniHidf 
in Zetland. The Earl sent a party to dislodge him, who, not 
caring to proceed to violence against his person, fiiilod in the 
attempt The Earl then sent a stronger force, with orders to 
take him dead or alive. The young Absalom’s caatlo was 
stormed — he himself fled across the loch, and was overtaken 
and slain at this pillar. The Earl afterwards executed the 
perpetrators of this slaughter, though they had only fhlfillod 
his own mandate. 

“We reach Scalloway, and visit the ruins of an old castle, 
composed of a double tower or keep, with turrets at the cotw 
ners. It is the principal, if not the only ruin of Gothic times 
in Zetland, and is of very recent date, being built in 1 GOO. It 
was built by Patrick Stewart, Earl of Orkney, afterwards de* 
servedly executed at Edinburgh for many acts of tyranny and 
oppression. It was tliis rapacious Lord who imjKwed many of 
those heavy duties still levied firom the Zotlanders by iLord 
Dundas. The exactions by •which ho accomplished this erec- 

* During the winter of 1837-8, this worthy deriiytnau's wife, hit 
daughter, and a servant, perished within sight of tli© waase, ftom a 
flaw in the ice on the loch — which they wore ctosslng as the neaHMit 
way home. — [1889.] 
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lion were represented as grievous. He was so dreaded, that 
upon his trial one Zetland witness refused to say a word till lie 
was assured that there was no chance of the Earl returning to 
Scalloway. Over the entrance of the castle are his arms, 
much defaced, with the unicorns of Scotland for supporters, 
the assumption of which was one of the articles of indictment 
There is a Scriptural inscription also above the door, in Latin, 
now much defaced — 

* FATRIOXUS OUCWADIiB EX ZETLANOI.E COMES. A. D. 1600. 

OUJOS FUNOAMKN SAXtIM EST, DOMUS ILLA MANEBIT 
STABILIS: B CONTRA, 81 SIT ARENA, PERIT.* 

This Is said to have been furnished to Earl Patrick by a 
Presbyterian divine, who slily couched under it an allusion to 
the evil practices by which the Earl had established his power. 
He perhaps trusted that the language might disguise the im- 
port from the Eai'L* If so, the Scottish nobility are improved 
in literature, for the Duke of Gordon pointed out an error in 
the Latinky. 

“ Scalloway has a beautiful and very safe harbour, but as it 
is somewhat diflicult of access, from a complication of small 
islands, it is inlerior to Lerwick. Hence, though still nominally 
the capital of Zetland, for all edictal citations are made at 
Scalloway, it has sunk into a small fishing hamlet. The Nor- 

* In his reviewal of Pitcairn’s Trials (1831), Scott says — “ In erect- 
ing this Earl’s Castle of Scalloway, and other expensive edifices, the 
King’s tenants were forced to work in quarries, ti’ansport atone, dig, 
delve, climb, and build, and submit to all possible sorts of servile and 
painful labour, witliout either meat, drink, hire, or rocoinpen.se ol* any 
kind. * My father,’ said Earl Patrick, ‘built his house at Sumburgh 
on the sand, and it has given way already; this of mine on the rook 
sliall abide and endure.’ He did not or would not understand that the 
oppreaaion, rapacity and cruelty, by means of which the house arose, 
were what the clergyman really pointed to in his recommendation of a 
motto. Accordingly, the huge tower remains wild and desolate — its 
chainbei-s filled with saucl, and its rifted walls and dismantled battle- 
ments giving unrestrained access to tlie roaring sea blast.” — For mort 
of Karl Patrick, see Scott’s MiHcollanoous VrNo Works, vol xxl. pp 
liiO, 233} vol. xxlii. pp. 327, 329, (Edin. Kd.) 
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wegians made their original settlement in this parish of Ting- 
walL At the head of this loch, and just below the manse, is a 
Bmall round islet accessible by stepping-stones, whore they held 
their courts; hence the islet is called Law-ting — or 
Tiling, answering to our word business, exactly like the Latin 
negotium. It seems odd that in Dumfries-shirc, and oven in 
the Isle of Man, where the race and laws were surely Celtic, 
we have this Gothic word Ting and Tingwald applied in the 
same way. We dined with Mr. Scott of Scalloway, who, like 
several families of this name in Shetland, is derived from the 
house of Scotstarvet. They are very clannish, marry much 
among themselves, and are proud of their descont. Two 
young ladies, daughters of Mr. Scott’s, dined with us — they 
were both Mrs. Scotts, having married brothers — the husband 
of one was lost in the unfortunate Doris. They were pleasant, 
intelligent women, and exceedingly obliging. Old Mr. Scott 
seems a good country gentleman. He is negotiating an ex- 
change with Lord Dundas, which will give him the Caatlo of 
Scalloway and two or three neighbouring islands: the rest 
of the archipelago (seven I think in number) are already his 
own. He will thus have command of the whole fishing and 
harbour, for which he parts with an estate of more immediate 
value, l}uug on the other side of the mainland. T found my 
name made me very popular in this family, and there were 
many inquiries after the state of the Buccleuch family, in 
which they seemed to take much interest. I found them pos- 
sessed of the remarkable circumstances attending the late pro- 
jected sale of Ancrum, and the death of Sir John Scott, and 
thought it strange that, settled for throe generations in a 
country so distant, tihey should still take an interest m those 
matters, 1 was loaded with shells and little curiosities for my 
young people. 

** There was a report (January was two years) of a kraken 
or some monstious fish being seen off Scalloway. The object 
was viable for a fortnight, but nobody dared approach it, 
although I should have thought the Zetlandors would not have 
jeared the devil if he came by water. They pretended that 
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tlie suction, when they came within a certain distance, was so 
great as to endanger their boats. The object was described as 
resembling a vessel with her keel turned upmost in the sea, or 
a small ridge of rock or island. Mr. Scott thinks it might 
have been a vessel overset, or a large whale : if the latter, it 
seems odd they should not have known it, as whales are the 
intimate acquaintances of all Zetland sailors. Whatever it 
was, it disappeared after a heavy gale of wind, which seems to 
favour the idea that it was the wreck of a vessel. Mr. Scott 
seems to think Pontopiddan’s narrations and descriptions arc 
much more accurate than we inland men suppose ; and I find 
most Zetlanders of the same opinion. Mr. Turnbull, who is 
not credulous upon these subjects, tells me that this year a 
parishioner of his, a well-informed and veracious person, saw 
an animal, which, if his description was correct, must have 
boon of the species of sea-snake, driven ashore on one of the 
Orkneys two or throe years ago. It was very long, and seemed , 
about the thickness of a Norway log, and swam on the top of 
the waves, occasionally lifting and bending its head. Mr. T. 
says he has no doubt of the veracity of the narrator, but still 
thinks it possible it may have been a mere Ic^, or beam of 
wood, and that the spectator may have been deceived by the 
motion of the waves, joined to the force of imagination. This 
for the Puke of Buccleuch. 

** At Scalloway my curiosity was gratified by an account of 
the sword-dance, now almost lost, but still practised in the 
Island of Papa, belonging to Mr. Scott There are eight per- 
formers, seven of whom represent the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, who enter one by one with their swords drawn, 
and are presented to the eighth personage, who is not named. 
Some rude couplets are spoken (in English^ not Norse^) con- 
taining a sort of panegyric upon each champion as he is pre- 
sented. They then dance a sort of cotillion, as the ladies 
described it going through a number of evolutions with their 
swords. One of my three Mrs. Scotts readily promised tp pro- 
cure me tlxc lines^ the rhymes, and the form of the dance. I 
regret much that young Mr. Scott was absent during thia 
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visit ; he is described as a reader and an enthusiast in poetry. 
Probably I might have interested him in preserving the dance, 
by causing young persons to learn it. A few years since, a 
party of Papa-men came to dance the sword-dance at Ijcrwick 
as a public exhibition with great applause. The warlike dances 
of the northern people, of which I conceive this to be the only 
remnant in the British dominions,’*^ are repeatedly alluded to 
by their poets and historians. The introduction of the Seven 
Champions savours of a later period, and was probably in- 
grafted upon the dance when mysteries and moralities (the first 
scenic representations) came into fashion. In a stall pamphlet, 
called the history of Buckshaven, it is said those fishers sprung 
from Danes, and brought with them their wai'-^ance or smrd- 
dance, and a rude wooden cut of it is given. We resist the 
hospitality of our entertainers, and return to Lerwick despite 
a most downright fall of rain. My pony stumbles coming down 
hill; saddle sways round, having but one girth and that too 
long, aud lays me on my biiek. N. B, The bogs in Zetland as 
soft as those in Liddosdale. Get to Lerwick about ten at 
night. No yacht has appeared. 

%tli August. — No yacht, and a rainy morning; bring up 
my journal. Day clears up, and we go to pay our farewell 
visits of thanks to the hospitable Lerwogians, and at the Port. 
Visit kind old Mr. Mowat, and walk with him and Colleidor 
Ross to the point of Quaggers, or Twaggers, which forms one 
arm of the southern entrance to the sound of Bnwsay. From 
the eminence a delightful sea view, with 'several of those nar- 
row capes and deep reaches or inlets of the sea, which indent 
the shores of that land. On the right hand a narrow bay, 
bounded by the isthmus of Sound, with a house? upon it re- 
sembling an old castle. In the indenture of the bay, and 
divided from the sea by a shght causeway, the lake of 

♦ Mr. W. S. Rose informs me, that when he was at school at Win- 
chester, the raorria-clancorfl there used to exhibit a swordwlaiice re- 
semhling that described at Camacho's wedding in Bon Quixote; and 
Mr. Morritt adds, that similar dances are even yet performed In tlw 
•ullages about Rokeby eveiy Christmas. 
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liimrin^ with its Pietish castle. Beyond this the bay opens 
another yet ; and, behind all, a succession of capes, headlands, 
and islands, as far as the cape called Sumburgh-head, which is 
the furthest point of Zetland in that direction. Inland, craggy, 
and sable muirs, with cairns, among which we distinguish the 
Wart or Ward of Wick, to which we walked on the 4th. On 
the left the island of Bressay, with its peaked hill called the 
Wart of Bressay. Over Bressay see the top of Hang-clifl'. 
Admire the Bay of Lerwick, with its shipping, widening out 
to the northwards, and then again contracted into a narrow 
sound, through which the infamous Bothwoll was pursued by 
Kirkaldy of Grange, until ho escaped through the dexterity of 
his pilot, who sailed close along a sunken rock, upon which 
Kirkaldy, keeping the weather-gage, struck, and sustained 
damage. The rock is visible at low water, and is still called 
the Unicorn, from the name of Kirkaldy's vessel. Admire Mr. 
Mowat’s little farm, of about tlurty acres, bought about twenty 
years since for £75, and redeemed from the miserable state of 
the surrounding country, so that it now bears excellent corn ; 
here also was a hay crop. With Mr. Turnbull's it makes two. 
Visit Mr. Ross, collector of the customs, who presents me with 
the most superb collection of the stone axes (or adzes, or what- 
ever they arc), called celts. The Zctlandors call them thunder- 
holts^ and keep them in their houses as a receipt against thun- 
der ; but the Collector has succeeded in obtaining several. We 
are now to dress for dinner with the Notables of Lerwick, who 
give us an entertainment in their Town-hall. Oho 1 
“ Just as we wore going to dinner, the yacht appeared, and 
Mr Stevenson landed. He gives a most favourable account 
of the isles to the northward, particularly Unst. I believe Ler- 
wick is the worst part of Shetland. Are hospitably received 
and entertained by the Lerwick gentlemen. They are a quick 
intelligent race — chiefly of Scottish birth, as appears fh>m 
their names Mowat, Gifford, Scot% and so forth. These are 
the chief proprietors. The Norwegian or Banish surnames, 
though of course the more ancient, bidong, with some except 
tions, to the lower ranks. The Veteran Corps expects to 1^ 
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disbanded, and the officers and Lerwogians seem to part with 
regret. Some of the officers talk of settling here. The price 
of eveiything is moderate, and the style of living unexpcnsivcs 
Against these conveniences are to be placed a total separation 
from public life, news, and literature ; and a variable and in- 
hospitable climate. Lerwick will suffer most severely if the 
Fort is not occupied by some force or other; for, between 
whiskey and frolic, the Greenland sailors will certainly burn 
the little town. We have seen a good deal, and heard mn(*h 
more, of the pranks of those unruly guests. A genth^inan of 
Lerwick, who had company to dine with him, observed l>e- 
neath his window a party of sailoi's eating a log of roast mut- 
ton, which he witnessed with philanthropic satisfaction, till he 
received the melancholy information, that that individual leg 
of mutton, being the very sheet-anchor of his own ontertiun- 
mont, had been violently carried off from his kitchen, s[>it and 
all, by those honest gentlemen, who wore now devouring it. 
Two others having earned off a sheep, were apprehentU‘d, and 
brought before a Justice of the Peace, who iiuostioned them 
respecting the fact. The first denied he had taken the sheep, 
but said he had seen it taken away by a fellow with a red nose 
and a black wig — (this was the Justice’s description) — 
‘Don’t you think he was like his honour, Tom?’ he added, 
appealing to his comrade. ‘By G — , Jack,’ answered l\)m, 
‘ I believe it was the very man 1 ’ Erskine has been busy 
with these facetious gentlemen, and has sent several to prison, 
but nothing could have been done without the soldiery. Wo 
leave Lerwick at eight o’clock, and sleep on board the 
yacht. 

“ 9«A August 1814, — Waked at seven, and find the 
Las left Lerwick harbour, and is on the point of ont(U*ing the 
sound which divides the small island of !Mouaa (or 
island) from Coningsburgh, a very wild part of the main island 
so called. Went ashore, and see the very ancient castle of 
Mousa, which stands close on the seashore. It is a Pii^tish 
fortress, the most entire probably in the world. In form it 
sembles a dice-box, for the truncated cone is conrinttod only cc 
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a certain lieight, after which it begins to rise perpendicularly, 
or rather with a tendency to expand outwards. The building 
is round, and has been surrounded with an outer-wall, of‘ which 
hardly the slightest vestiges now remain. It is composed of a 
layer of stones, without cement ; they are not of large size, but 
rather small and thin. To give a vulgar comparison, it re- 
sembles an old ruinous pigeon-house. Mr. Stevenson took the 
dimensions of this curious fort, which are as follows : — Outside 
diameter at the base is fifty-two feet ; at the top thirtj'-cight 
feet. The diameter of the interior at the base is nineteen leet 
six inches ; at the top twenty-one feet ; the curve in the inside 
being the reverse of the outside, or neaidy so. The thickness 
of the walls at the base seventeen feet ; at the top eight feet 
six inches. The height outside forty-two feet; the inside 
thirty-four feet. The door or entrance faces the sea, and the 
interior is partly filled with rubbish. When you enter you 
see, in the inner wall, a succession of small openings like win- 
dows, directly one above another, with broad flat stones, serv- 
ing for lintels ; these are about nine inches thick. The whole 
resembles a ladder. There were four of these perpendicular 
rows of windows or apertures, the situation of which corre- 
sponds with the cardinal points of the compass. You enter 
the galleries contained in the thickness of the wall by two of 
these apertures, which have been broken down. These in- 
terior spaces are of two descriptions : one consists of a wind* 
ing ascent, not quite an inclined plane, yet not by any means 
a regular stair; but the edges of the stones, being suffered to 
project irregularly, serve for rude steps — or a kind of as- 
sistance. Through this narrow staircase, which winds round 
the building, you creep up to the top of the castle, which is 
partly ruinous* But besides the staircase, there branch ofiT at 
Irregular intervals horizontal galleries, which go round the 
whole building, and receive air ftom the holes I formerly men- 
tioned. These apertures vary in size, diminishing as they run, 
6?om about thirty inches in width by eighteen in height, till 
they are only about a foot square. The lower galleries are 
full man height, but narrow. They dimmish both in hoigilrt 
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and width as they ascend, and as the thickness of tlie wall in 
which they are enclosed diminishes. The uppermost gallery 
is so narrow and low, that it was with great dilfu'ulty I crept 
through it. The walls are built very irregularly, the swoej) of 
the cone being different on the different sides. 

*‘It is said by Torfaeus that this fort was reptiin‘d and 
strengthened by Erlind, who, having forcibly carried off the 
mother of Harold Earl of the Orkneys, resolved to defend him- 
self to extremity in this place against the insulted Karl. How 
a castle could be defended which had no opening to the out- 
side for shooting arrows, and wliich was of a capacity to be 
pulled to pieces by the assailants, who could advance without 
annoyance to the bottom of the wall (unless it were battle- 
mented upon the top), does not easily appear. But to Krlind'a 
operations the castle of Mousa possibly owes the upper and 
perpendicular, or rather overhanging, part of its elevation, and 
also its rude staircase. In these two particulars it s(*eins to 
differ from all other Piets’ castles, which are ascended by an 
inclined plane, and generally, I believe, terminate in a trun- 
cated cone, without that strange counterpart of the per|)endi- 
cular or projecting part of the upper wall. Opposite to the 
castle of Mousa are the ruins of another Pictish fort : indecul, 
they all communicate with each other through the isles. Tlie 
island of Mousa is the property of a Mr. Piper, who has im- 
proved it considerably, and values his castle. I advised him 
to clear out the interior, as he tolls us there are three or four 
galleries beneath those now accessible, and the diirorenoe of 
height between the exterior and interior warrants lus aseer- 
tion. 

“ We get on board, and in time, for the wind freshens, and 
becomes contrary. We beat down to Sumburgh-head, through 
rough weather. Tliis is the extreme south-eastern point of 
Zetland; and as the Atlantic and German oceans unite at 
this point, a frightful tide runs here, called Sumhurgh-nuet 
The breeze, (contending with the tide, flings the hrt^akors in 
great style upon the high broken cliffs of Sumburgh-head 
They are all one white foam, ascending to a great height 
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We wished to double this point, and lie by in a bay between 
that and the northern or north-western cape, called Fitful- 
head, and which seems higher than Sumburgh itself — and 
tacked repeatedly with this view; but a confounded islet, 
called The Ilorse^ always baffled us, and, after three heats, 
fairly distanced us. So we run into a roadstead, called Quen- 
dal Bay, on the south-eastern side, and there anchor for the 
night. We go ashore with various purposes, — Stevenson to 
see the site of a proposed lighthouse on this tremendous cape 
— Marjoribanks to shoot rabbits — and Duff and I' to look 
about us. 

“ I ascended the head by myself, which is lofty, and com- 
mands a wild sea-view. Zetland stretches away, with all its 
projecting capes and inlets, to the north-eastward. Many of 
those inlets approach each other very nearly ; indeed, the two 
opposite bays at Sumburgh-head seem on the point of joining, 
and rendering that cape an island. The two creeks from those 
east and western seas are only divided by a low isthmus of 
blowing sand, and similar to that which wastes part of the east 
coast of Scotland. It has hero blown like the deserts of Ara- 
bia, and destroyed some houses, formerly the occasional resi- 
dences of the Earls of Orkney. The steep and rocky side of 
the cape, which faces the west, does not seem much more du- 
rable- These lofty cliffs are all of sand-flag, a very loose and 
perishable kind of* rock, which slides down in immense masses, 
like avalanches, after every storm. The rest lies so loose, that, 
on the very brow of the loftiest crag, I had no difficulty in 
sending down a fragment as large as myself: he thundered 
down in tremendous style, but splitting upon a projecting cliff, 
descended into the ocean like a shower of shrapnel shot. The 
sea beneath rages incessantly among a thousand of the frag- 
ments which have fallen from the peaks, and which assume an 
lundred straiige shapes. It would have been a fine situation 
compose an ode to the Gtenius of Sumburgh-head, or an 
Elegy upon a Cormorant — or to have written and spoken 
madness of any kind in prose or poetry. But I gave rent to 
lOy excited fee^nga in a more simple way ; and sitting gently 
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down on the steep green slope which led to the beach, I e’ea 
slid down a few hundred feet, and found the exoxcisc quite an 
adequate vent to my enthusiasm. 1 recommend this ext'.rcusc 
ftime and place suiting) to all my brother seribblera, and I 
have no doubt it will save much oirusion of Christian ink. 
Those slopes are covered with beautiful short herbage. At 
the foot of the ascent, and towards the isthmus, is the old house 
ot Sumburgh, in appearance a most dreary mansion. I found, 
on my arrival at the beach, that the hospitality of th<^ inhabi- 
tants had entrapped my companions, I walked l>a(*k to meet 
them, but escaped the gin and water. On board alx>ut nine 
o’clock at night. A little schooner lies between us and the 
shore, which we had seen all day btillcting the tide and breeze 
like ourselves. The wind inci'eases, and the ship is made BNUG 
— a sure sign the piissengers will not be so. 

“ 10//i Auguai 1814. — The omen was but too true — a ter- 
rible combustion on board, among plates, dishes, glasses, writ- 
ing-desks, &c. &c. ; not a wink of sleep. We weigh and stand 
out into that delightful current called or rust. 

This tide certainly owes us a grudge, for it dmve us to the 
eastward about thirty miles on the night of the firsts and oc<‘a^ 
sioned our missing the Fair Isle, and now it has caught us on 
our return. All the landsmen sicker than sick, and our Vice- 
roy, Stevenson, qualmish. This is the only time tliat I have 
felt more than temporary inconvenience, but this xuorning I 
have headache and nausea ; these are trifles, and in a welb 
found vessel, with a good pilot, wo have none of that mixture 
of danger which gives dignity to the traveller. Hut he must 
have a stouter heart than mine, who can contemidate without 
horror the situataon of a vessel of an inferior description caught 
among these headlands and reefs of rot^ks, in the long and 
dark winter nights of these regions. Atjcordingly, wrtx'ks are 
broquent It is proposed to have a light on Siunburgh-lioad, 
which is the first land made by vessels coming from tlio east- 
ward; FiUul-head is higher, but is to the west, frofu which 
quarter few vessel come. 

^ We are now clear of iSetlsmd, and about ten o’clock reach 
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the Fair He ; * one of their boats comes off, a strange-looking 
thing without an entire plank in it, excepting one on each 
side, upon the strength of which the whole depends, the rest 
being patched and joined. This trumpery skiff the men man- 
age with the most astonishing dexterity, and row with remark- 
able speed ; they have two banks, that is, two rowers on each 
bench, and use very short paddles. The wildness of their ap- 
pearance, with long elf-locks, striped worsted caps, and shoes 
of raw hide — the fragility of their boat — and their extreme 
curiosity about us and our cutter, give them a title to be distin- 
guished as natives. One of our people told their steersman, by 
way of jeer, that he must have great confidence in Providence 
to go to sea in such a vehicle ; the man very sensibly replied, 
that without the same confidence he would not go to sea in the 
best tool in England. We take to our boat, and row for about 
throe miles round the coast, in order to land at the inhabited 
part of the island. This coast abounds with grand views of 
rocks and bays. One immense portion of rock is (like the 
Holm of Noss) separated by a chasm from the mainland. As 
it is covered with herbage on the top, though a literal preci- 
pice all round, the natives contrive to ^cend the rock by a 
place which would make a goat dizzy, and then drag the sheep 
up by ropes, though they sometimes carry a sheep up on their 
shoulders. The captain of a sloop of war, being ashore while 
they were at this work, turned giddy and sick while looking at 
them. This immense precipice is several hundred feet high, 
and is perforated below by some extraordinary apertures, 
through which a boat might pass ; the light shines distinctly 
tlirough these hideous chasms. 

After passing a square bay called the North-haven, ten- 
anted by soarfowl and seals (the first we have yet seen), we 
come in view of the small harbour. Land, and breakfast, for 
which, till now, none of us felt inclination. In front of the 
little harbour is the house of the tacksman, Mr. Strong, and 

♦ This is a solitary island, lying about half-way between Orkney 
and Zetland. 

VOI.. IV. 
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in -view are three small assemblages of miserable Imts, 'vvlicro 
the inhabitants of the isle live. There are about thirty 
lies and 250 inhabitants upon the Fair Me. It merits its 
name, as the plain upon which the hamlets are situated, bt‘ars 
excellent barley, oats, and potatoes, and the rest of the i^le is 
beautiful pasture, excepting to the eastward, where tlu^re is a 
moss, equally essential to the comfort of the inhabitants, mv o 
it supplies them with peats for fuel. The Fair Mo is aUiut 
three miles long and a mile and a half broad. Air. Strong 
received us very courteously. Ho lives here, like Robinson 
Crusoe, in absolute solitude as to society, unless by a chance 
visit from the officers of a man-of-war. There is a signaI-|)OHt 
maintained on the island by Government, under this gentle- 
man's inspection ; when any ship appears that cannot answer lus 
signals, he sends off to Lerwick and Kirkwall to give the alarm. 
Rogers * was off here last year, and nearly (‘Ut olf one of Air. 
Strong's express-boats, but the active islanders outstrippwl his 
people by speed of rowing. The inhabitants pay A*Ir. Strong 
for the possessions which they oc^mpy under him as sub-ten- 
ants, and cultivate the isle in their own way, i «. by digging 
instead of ploughing (though the ground is quite open and fr(^o 
from rocks, and they have several scores of ponies), and by 
raising alternate crops of barley, oats, and potatoes ; the flmt 
and last are admirably good. They rather over-manure their 
crops ; the possessions lie runrig, that is, by alternate rhlgt^a, 
and the outfield or pasture ground is possessed as (‘ouunon to 
all their cows and ponies. The islanders fish for Air. Strong 
at certain fixed rates, and the fish is his property, which he 
sends to Kirkwall, Lerwick, or elsewhere, in a little schooner, 
the same which we left in Queudal bay, and about the arrival 
of which we found them anxious- An equal Rj)ace of xit^h 
land on the Fair Isle, situated in an inland county of 
land, would rent for £8000 aryear at the very leant. To bo 
wire it would not be bunlened with the population of 250 noula, 
whose bodies (fertile as it is) it cannot maintain in broad, they 
bdng supplied chiefly from the mainland. Fish they havs 
* An Atnerican Commodore. 
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plenty, and are even nice in their choice. Skate they wiU not 
touch; dog-fish they say is only food for Orkney-men, and 
when they catch them, they make a point of tormenting the 
poor fish for eating off their baits frotn the hook, stealing the 
haddocks from their lines, and other enormities. These people, 
being about half-way between Shetland and Orkney, have 
unfrequent connexion with either archipelago, and live and 
marry entirely among themselves. One lad told me, only five 
persons had left the island since his remembrance, and of those, 
three were pressed for the navy. They seldom go to Green- 
land ; but this year five or six of their young men were on 
l)oard the whalers. They seemed extremely solicitous about 
their return, and repeatedly questioned us about the names of 
the whalers which were at Lerwick, a point on which we could 
give little information. 

** The manners of these islanders seem primitive and simple, 
and they are sober, good-humoured, and friendly — but jimp 
honest Their comforts are, of course, much dependent on 
their masters pleasure ,* for so they call Mr. Strong. But they 
gave him the highest character for kindness and liberality, and 
prayed to God he might long be their ruler. After mounting 
the signal-post hill, or Malcolm's Head, which is faced by a 
most tremendous cliff, we separated on our different routes. 
The Sheriff wont to rectify the only enormity on the island, 
which existed in the person of a drunken schoolmaster ; Mar- 
chie * went to shoot sea-fowl, or rather to frighten them, as his 
calumniators allege. Stevenson and Duff went to inspect the 
remains or vestiges of a Danish lighthouse upon a distant hill, 
called, as usual, the Ward, or Ward-hill, and returned with 
specimens of copper ore. Hamilton went down to cater fish 
for our dinner, and see it properly cooked — and I to see two 
remarkable indentures in the coast called Rivas^ perhaps from 
their being rifted or riven. They are exactly like the BuUer 
of Buchan, the sea rolling into a large open basin within the 
land through a natural archway* These places are close to 
etich other: one is obbng, and it is easy to descend mto it by 
* Mr. Majjaribanks. 
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{I rude patli ; the other gulf is inaccessible from the land, un^ 
less to a crags-man^ as these venturous climbers call themselves. 
I sat for about an hour upon the verge, like the cormoranta 
around me, hanging my legs over the precipice ; but I could 
not get tree of two or three well-meaning islanders, who held mo 
fast by the skirts all the time — for it must be conceived, that 
our numbers and appointments had drawn out the whole pop- 
ulation to admire and attend us. Atler wo separated, ejuih^ 
like the nucleus of a comet, had his own distinct train of at- 
tendants. — Visit the capital town, a wrotehed assemblage of 
the basest huts, dirty without, and still dirtier within ; pigs, 
fowls, cows, men, women, and children, all living promiscu- 
ously under the same roof, and in the same room — the brood- 
sow making (among the more opulent) a distinguished inhab- 
itant of the mansion. The compost, a liquid mass of utter 
abomination, is kept in a square pond of seven foot deep; 
when I censured it, they allowed it might be dangerous to the 
laims; but appeared unconscious of any other objection. I 
cannot wonder they want meal, for assuredly they waste it. 
A groat howie or wooden vessel of ponidgo is made in the 
morning ; a child comes and sups a few spoonfuls ; then Mrs. 
Sow takes her share ; then the rest of the children or the pai> 
ents, and all at pleasure; then come the poultry when the 
mess is more cool ; the rest is fixing upon the dunghill — and 
the goodwife wonders and complains when she wants meal in 
winter. They are a long-lived race, notwithstanding utter and 
inconceivable dirt and sluttory. A man of sixty told me his 
father died only last year, aged ninety-eight ; nor was this con- 
sidered as very unusual. 

“The clergyman of Dunrossneas, in Zetland, visits these 
poor people once a^year, for a week or two during summer. 
In winter this is impossible, and even the summer visit is oc^ca- 
sionally inteiTupted for two years. Marriages and baptisms 
are performed, as one of the Isles-men told me, hg the 
and one of the children was old enough to tell the clergyman 
who sprinkled him with water, * Deil be in your fingena' Last 
time, four couple were married ; sixteen children baptissod 
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The schoolmaster reads a portion of Scripture in the church 
each Sunday, when the clergyman is absent ; but the present 
man is unfit for this part of his duty. The women knit wox'sted 
Blockings, night-caps, and similar trifles, which they exchange 
with any merchant vessels that approach their lonely isle. In 
these respects they greatly regret the American warj and 
mention with unction the happy days when they could get 
from an American trader a bottle of peach-brandy or rum in 
exchange for a pair of worsted-stockings or a dozen of eggs. 
The humanity of their master interferes much with the favour* 
ite but dangerous occupation of the islandex's, which is fowh 
in(j^ that is, taking the young searfowl from their nests among 
these tremendous crags. About a fortnight before we arrived, 
a fine boy of fom’teen had dropped from the cliff, while in 
prosecution of this amusement, into a roaring surf, by which 
he was instantly swallowed up. The unfortunate mother was 
labouring at the peat-moss at a little distance. These acci- 
dents do not, however, strike terror into the survivors. They 
regal’d the death of an individual engaged in these desperate 
exploits, as we do the fate of a brave relation wbo falls in bat- 
tle, when the honom.' of his death furnishes a balm to our 
sorrow. It therefore requires all the tacksman’s authority to 
prevent a practice so pregnant with danger. Like all other 
precarious and dangerous employments, the occupation of the 
crags-men rendern them unwilling to labour at employments 
of a more steady description. The Fair Isle inhabitants are 
a good-looking race, more like Zetlanders than Orkneymen. 
Jiveusou, and other names of a IJorwegian or Danish derivar 
lion, attest their Sdcandinavian descent. Betum and dine at 
Mr. Strong’s, having sent our cookery ashore, not to overbur- 
then his hospitality. In this place, and perhaps in the very 
cottage now inhabited by Mr. Strong, the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, Oommander-in-Chief of the Invincible Armada, win- 
tered, after losing Im vessel to the eastward of the island. It 
was not till he had spent some weeks in this miserable abode, 
that ho got off to Norway. Independently of the moral con- 
sideration, that, from the pitch of power in which he stood a 
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few days before, the proudest peer of the proudest nation in 
Europe found himself dependent on the jealous and scanty 
charity of these secluded islanders, it is scarce possible not to 
reflect with compassion on the change of situation from the 
palaces of Estremadura to the hamlet of the F«ur Isle— » 

* Dost thou wish for thy deserts, 0 Son of Xlodeirah? 

Dost thou long for the gales of Arabia? ’ * 

“Mr, Strong gave me a curious old chair belonging to 
Quendale, a former proprietor of the Fair Isle, and whitih a 
more zealous antiquary would have dubbed ‘ the Duke^s clwur/ 
I will have it refitted for Abbotsford, however. About eight 
o’clock we take boat, amid tho cheers of tho inhabitants, whose 
minds, subdued by our splendour, had been secured by our 
munificence, which consisted in a moderate benefaction of 
whisky and tobacco, and a few sldllings laid out on their staple 
commodities. They ^reed no such day had been seen in tho 
isle. Tho signal-post displayed its flags, and to recomponso 
these distinguished marks of honour, we hung out our colours, 
stood into the bay, and saluted with three guns, 

* Echoing firom a thousand caves,* 

and then bear away for Orkney, leaving, if our vanity does 
not deceive us, a very favourable impression on the mind of 
the inhabitants of the Fair Isle. The tradition of the Fair 
Isle is unfavourable to those slupwrocked strangers, who are 
said to have committed several acts of violence to extort the 
supplies of provision, given them sparingly and with reluc- 
tance by the islanders, who were probably themselves very ikr 
from being well supplied. 

“I omitted to say we were attended in the morning by 
two very sportive wMes, but of a kind, as some of our crew 
who had been on board Qreenland-men assured us, which it 
was very dangerous to attack. There were two Gravesend 
smacks fishing oflT the isle. Lord, what a long draught Londov 
makes 1 


♦Thalaba,BookVin, 
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August 1814. — After a sound deep to make amende 
*br last night, we find, at awaking, the vessel off the Start oi 
Sauda, the first land in the Orkneys which we could make. 
There a lighthouse has been erected lately upon the best con- 
struction. Landed and surveyed it. All in excellent order, 
and the establishment of the keepers in the same style of com- 
fort and respectability as elsewhere, far better than the house 
of the master of the Fair Isle, and rivalling my own baronial 
mansion of Abbotsford. Go to the top of the tower and surrey 
the island, which, as the name implies, is level, flat, and sandy^ 
quite the reverse of those in Zetland: it is intersected by 
creeks and small lakes, and, though it abounds with shell 
marie, seems barren. There is one dreadful inconvenience of 
an island life, of which we had here an instance. The keeper's 
wife had an infant in her arms — her first-born, too, of which 
the poor woman had been delivered without assistance. Ers- 
kino told us of a horrid instance of malice which had been 
practised in this island of Sanda. A decent tenant, during 
the course of three or four successive years, lost to the 
number of twenty-five cattle, stabbed as they lay in their 
fold by some abominable wretch. What made the matter 
stranger was, that the poor man could not recollect any 
reason why he should have had the ill-will of a single being, 
only that in taking up names for the militia, a duty imposed 
upon him by the Justices, he thought he might possibly have 
given some unknown offence. The villain was never dis- 
covered. 

“ The wrecks on this coast were numerous before the orec- 
t on of the lighthouse. It was not uncommon to see five or six 
vessels on shore at once. The goods and chattels of the in- 
habitants are all said to savour of Flotsome and Jeisome^ as the 
floating wreck and that which is driven ashore are severally 
called. Mr. Stevenson happened to observe that the boat of a 
Sanda farmer had bad sails — * If it had been His (i, e. God's) 
will that you hadna built sae many lighthouses hereabout'-— 
answered the Orcadian, with great composure — would 
have had new sails last winter-' Thus do they talk and think 
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upon these subjects ; and so talking and thinking, I fear the 
poor mariner has little chance of any very anxious attempt to 
assist him. There is one wreck, a Danish vesstd, now aground 
under our leo. These Danes are the stupidest seamen, by all 
accounts, that sail the sea. When this light upon the Start of 
Sanda was established, the Commissionci*s, with laudable anxi^ 
ety to extend its utility, had its dosciiptiou and lioarings tnin»* 
lated into Danish and sent to Copenhagen. But they never 
attend to such trifles. The Norwegians are much better Hketl, 
as a clever, hardy, sensible people. I forgot to notice there 
was a Norwegian prize lying in the Sound of Lerwick, sent in 
by one of our cruisers. This was a (pioer-looking, half-dtH?ked 
vessel, all tattered and torn, and shaken to pieces, looking like 
Coleridge’s Spectre Ship. It was pitiable to see such a prize* 
Our servants went aboard, and got one of tlieir loavi^, and 
gave a dreadful account of its composition, 1 got and cut a 
crust of it ; it was rye-bread, with a slight mixture of piue-fir 
bark or sawings of deal It was not good, but (aa Charles 
XII. said) might be eaten. But after all, if the people can be 
satisfied with such bread as this, it seems hard to interdict it tc 
them. What would a Londoner say if, instead of his roll and 
muffins, this black bread, relishing of tar and turpentine, were 
presented for his breakfast 7 I would to God there could be a 
Jehovah-jireh, * a ram caught in the thicket/ to prevent the 
sacrifice of that people. 

“ The few friends who may see this Journal are much in- 
debted for these pathetic remarks to the situation under which 
they are recorded ; for since we left the lighthouse wo have 
been struggling with adverse wind (pretty high too), and a 
very strong tide, called the Rost of the Start, which, like Sunk- 
bui^h Rost, bodes no good to our roast and boiled. The worst 
is that this struggle carries us past a most curious sjketJtfiwde, 
being no less than the carcasses of two hundiwl and sixty-five 
whales, which have been driven ashore in Taftenoss bay, now 
lying close under us. With all the inclination in the world, it 
IS impossible to stand in close enough to verify this massacre 
a£ Leviathans with our own eyes, as we do not care to run the 
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risk trf* being drawn ashore ourselves among the party. In 
fact, this species of spectacle has been of late years very com- 
mon among the isles. Mr. Stevenson saw upwards of a hun- 
dred and fifty whales lying upon the shore in a bay at Unst, 
in his northward trip. They are not large, but are' decided 
whales, measuring perhaps from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
They are easily mastered, for the first that is wounded among 
the sounds and straits so common in the isles, usually runs 
ashore. The rest follow the blood, and, urged on by thcs boats 
behind, run ashore also. A cut with one of the long whaling 
knives under the back-fin is usually fatal to these huge ani- 
mals. The two hundred and sixty-five whales, now lying 
within two or three miles of us, were driven ashore by seven 
boats only. 

Five o'clock . — We are out of the Rost (I detest that 
word), and driving fast through a long sound among low 
green islands, which hardly lift themselves above the sea — 
not a cliff or hill to be seen — what a contrast to the land we 
have left I We are standing for some creek or harbour, called 
Lingholni-bay, to lie to or anchor for the night ; for to pursue 
our course by night, and that a thick one, among these isles, 
and islets, and sand-banks, is out of the question — clear moon- 
light might do. Our sea is now moderate. But, oh gods and 
men 1 what misfortunes have travellers to record I Just as the 
quiet of the elements had reconciled us to the thought of 
dinner, wo learn that an unlucky sea has found its way into 
the galley during the last infernal combustion, when the lee- 
side and bolt-sprit were constantly under water ; so our soup 
is poisoned with salt water — our cod and haddocks, which 
coat nluepen(te this blessed morning, and would have been 
worth a couple of guineas in London, are soused in their 
primitive element— the curry is undone — aud all gone to 
the dovil. We all apply ourselves to comfort our Lord High 
Ak.(lmiral Hamilton, whose despair for himself and the public 
might edify a patriot. His good-humour — which has hitherto 
defied every incident, aggravated even by the gout — sup- 
ported by a few bad puns, and a great many fair promises on 
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tlie part of the steward and cook, fortunately restores his 
equilibrium. 

“ EUjht d^cloch — Our supplemental dinner proved ex(^el- 
lent, and we have glided into an admirable roadstead or har- 
bour, called Lingholm-bay, formed by the small island of Llng- 
liolm embracing a small basin dividing that islet from the 
biger isle of Stronsay. Both, as well as Sanda, E<ia, and 
others which we have passed, are low, green, and sandy. I 
have seen nothing to-day worth marking, except the sporting 
of a very large whale at some distance, and H.'s face at the 
news of the disaster in the cook-room. Wo are to weigh at 
two in the morning, and hope to reach Kirkwall, the capital 
of Orkney, by breakfast to-morrow- 1 trust there are no ru»is 
or rosis in the road. I shall detest that word even when usiul 
to signify verd-antique or patina in the one sense, or n)aRt 
venison in the other. Orkney shall begin a now volume of 
these exquisite momoranda- 

“ Omission. — At Lerwick the Dutch fishers had agmn ap- 
peared on their old haunts. A very interesting meeting took 
place between them and the Lerwcglans, most of them being 
old acquaintances. They seemed very poor, and talked of 
having boon pillaged of everything by the Trench, and ex- 
pected to have found Lerwick ruiuod by the war. They have 
all the careful, quiet, and economical habits of thoir country, 
and go on board their busses with the utmost haste so soon as 
they see the Greenland sadlors, who usually insult and pick 
quarrels with them. The great amusement of the Dutch 
sailors is to hire the little pomes, and ride up and down u{>on 
hem. On one occasion, a good many years ago, an Kuglisli 
sailor interrupted, this cavalcade, frightened the horses, and one 
or two Dutchmen got tumbles. Incensed at this beyond their 
usual moderation, they pursued the cause of their overthrow, 
and wounded him with one of their knives. The wounded 
man went on hoard his vessel, the crow of whiclx^ about fitly 
strong, came ashore with their long flinching knives with whbb 
they out up the whales, and falling upon the Dutchmen, though 
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twice their numbers, drove them all into the sea, where such 
as could not swim were in some risk of being drowned. The 
instance of aggression, or rather violent retaliation, on their 
part, is almost solitary. In general they are extremely quiet, 
and employ themselves in bartering their little merchandise of 
gin and gingerbread for Zetland hose and night-capa.’* 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

J)iary on Board Oie Liglitlionse Yacht confimtcd^ Thd Orhicys 
— Kirkwall — Hoy — 'Bhe Standing Stones of Stennis, 

AUGUST 1814. 

12zA August 1814. — 'Witli a good brcezo and calm soa wc 
weighed at two in the morning, and worked by short tacks up 
to Kirkwall bay, and find ourselves in that fine basin upon 
rising in the morning. The town looks ■well from thi» sea, but 
is chiefly indebted to the huge old cathedral that rises out of 
the centre. Upon landing we find it but a poor and dirty 
place, especially towards the harbour. * Parthor up the town 
are scon some decent old-fashioned houses, and the SheriflT's 
interest secures us good lodgings. !Marclu© goes to hunt for a 
pointer. The morning, which was rainy, clears up pleasantly, 
and Hamilton, Erskine, Duff, and 1, walk to Malcolm Laing’s 
who has a pleasant house about halt^mile from the town. 
Our old acquaintance, though an invalid, received us kindly ; 
he looks very poorly, and cannot walk without assistance, but 
seems to retain all the quick, earnest, and vivacious intel- 
ligence of liis character and manner. After this, vhut the 
antiquities of the place, viz, the Bjshop*s palace, the Earl of 
Orkney's castle, and the cathedral, all situated within a stOiU>* 
cast of each other. The two former arc ruinous. T‘je most 
prominent part of the ruins of the Bishop’s pala<^c is a largo 
round tower, similar to that of Bothwell in architecb’re, but 
not equal to it in size. This was built by Bishop Reid, tent* 
pore Jacobi F., and there is a rude statue of him in a mche in 
die firont. At the north-cast corner of the buihling is a »(j[uare 
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tower of greater autkpity, called tlie Mense or Mass Tower ; 
but, as well as a second and smaller round tower, It is quite 
ruixious. A suite of apartments of different sizes fills up tUe 
space between these towers, all now ruinous. The building is 
said to have been of great antiquity, but was certainly in a 
great measure re-edified in the sixteenth century. 

“ Pronting this castle or palace of the Bishop, and about a 
gun-shot distant, is that of the Earl of Orkney. The Earl’s 
palace was built by Patrick Stewart, Earl of Orkney, the same 
who erected that of Scalloway, in Shetland. It is an elegant 
structure, partaking at once of the character of a palace and 
castle. The building forms three sides of an oblong square, 
but one of the sides extends considerably beyond the others. 
The great hall must have been remarkably handsome, opening 
into two or three huge rounds or turrets, the lower part of 
which is divided by stone shafts into three windows. It has 
two immense chimneys, the arches or lintels of which are 
formed by a flat arch, as at Crichton Castle. There is another 
very handsome apartment communicating with the hall like a 
modern drawing-room, and which has, like the former, its pro- 
jecting turrets. The hall is lighted by a fine Gothic-shafted 
window at one end, and by others on the sides. It is ap- 
proached by a spacious and elegant staircase of throe flights of 
steps. The dimensions may be sixty feet long, twenty broad, 
and fourteen high, but doubtless an arched roof sprung from 
the side walls, so that fourteen feet was only the height from 
the ground to the arches. Any modern architect, wishing to 
emulate the real Gothic architecture, and apply it to the pur- 
poses of modem splendour, might derive excellent hints from 
this room. The exterior ornaments are also extremely elegant 
The ruins, once the residence of this haughty and oppressive 
Earl, are now so disgustingly nasty, that it required all the 
«eal of an antiquary to prosecute the above investigation. 
Architecture seems to have been Earl Patrick’s prevailing 
taste. Besides this castle and that of Scalloway, he added to 
w enlarged the old castle of Bressay. To accomplish these 
objects, he oppressed the people with severities unheard-of 
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even iu that oppressive ago, droAv doAvn on Inmself a shamofnl 
though deserved punishment, and left these dishonourtui ruins 
to hand down to posterity the tale of his crimes and of his fall 
We may adopt, though in another sense, Ins own presumptuous 
motto — Sic Fuit, Est^ et EriU 
«We visit the cathedral, dedicated to St Magnus, which 
greeted the Sheiiff’s approach with a merry peal Like that 
of Glasgow, this church has escaped the blind fury of Kefor- 
mation. It was founded in by Ronald, Earl of Orkney, 
nephew of the Saint It is of great size, being 2C0 feet long, 
or thereabout, and supported by twenty-eight Saxon Pinal’s, 
of good workmanship. The round arch predoxni nates in the 
building, but I think not exclusively. The steeple (once a 
very high spire) rises upon four pillars of great strength, which 
occupy each angle of the nave. Being destroyed by lightning, 
it was rebuilt upon a low and curtailed plan. The appearance 
of the building is rather massive and gloomy than elegant, and 
many of the exterior ornaments, carving around the door- 
ways, &c., have been iryurod by time. We entered the cathe- 
dral, tlio whole of which is kept locked, swept, and in good 
order, although only the eastern end is used for divine worship. 
Wo walked some time in the nave and western end, which is 
left unoccupied, and has a very solemn effect as the avenue to 
the place of worship. There were many tombstones on the floor 
and elsewhere; some, doubtless, of high antiquity. One, I 
remarked, had the shield of arms hung by tlie corner, with a 
helmet above it of a laige proportion, such as 1 liave seen on 
the most ancient seals. But we had neither time nor skill to 
decipher what noble Orcadian lay beneath. The church is os 
weU. fitted up as could be expected ; much of the old carved 
o£^ remains, but with a motley mixture of modern deal pews. 
All, however, is neat and clean, and docs great honour to the 
kirk-sossion who maintain its decency. I remarked particu- 
larly Earl Patrick’s seat, adjoining to that of the mo|^tratos, 
but surmounting it and every other in the church ; it is sur* 
rounded with a carved screen of oak, rather elegant, and hears 
bis arms and initials, and the motto I have noticed* lie bean 
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the royal arms without any mark of bastardy (his father a 
natui’al son of James Y.) quarterly, with a lymphad or gal- 
ley, the ancient arms of the county. This circumstance was 
charged against him on his trial.* I understand the late ]VXr* 
Gilbert Laing Meason left the interest of £1000 to keep up 
this cathedral. 

There are in the street facing the cathedral the ruins of a 
much more ancient castle ; a proper feudal fortress belonging 
to the Earls of Orkney, but calied: the King’s Castle. It ap- 
pears to have been very strong, being situated near the har- 
bour, and having, as appears from the fragments, very massiv^o 
walls. While the wicked Earl Patrick was in confinement, 
one of his natural sons defended this castle to extremity against 
the Eling’s troops, and only surrendered when it was nearly a 
heap of ruins, and then under condition he should not be 
brought in evidence against his father. 

‘‘We dine at the inn, and diink the Prince Regent’s health, 
being that of the day — Mr. Baikie of Tankerness dines with 
us. 

“13t7i August 1814. — A bad morning, but clears up. No 
letters from Edinburgh. The country about Kirkwall is flat, 
and tolerably cultivated. We see oxen generally wrought in 
the small country carts, though they have a race of ponies, like 
those of Shetland, but larger. Marchie goes to shoot on a hill 
called Whiteford, which slopes away about two or three miles 

* “ This noted oppressor was finally brought to trial, and beheaded 
at the Cross of Edinburgh [6th Februaiy 1614.] It is said that the 
King's mood was considerably heated against him by some ill-chosen 
and worse written Latin inscriptions with which his father and himself 
had been unlucky enough to decorate some of their insular palaces. In 
one of these, Earl Robert, the ikther, had given his own designation 
thus: — ‘Orcadim Comes Rexc Jacobi Qninti EiUus.’ In this case he 
was not, perhaps, guilty of anything worse than bad Latin. But 
James TI., who had a keen nose for puzzling out treason, and with 
whom an assault and battery upon Priscian ranked in nearly the same 
degree of crime, had little doubt that the use of the nominative 
instead of the genitive had a treasonable savour.” — Scott’s 

WticeZZoneoMs Prose Worlcs^ vol. xxiii. p. 282, (Edin. Ed.) 
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from Kirkwall. Tlio grouse is abundant, for tlio gontleman 
who chaperons Marchio killed thirteen brace and a half, with 
a snipe. There are no partridges nor hares. Tlio soil of Ork- 
ney is better, and its air more genial than Shetland; but it is 
far loss interesting, and possesses none of the wild and pecu- 
liar character of the more northern archipelago* All vegeta- 
bles grow here freely in the gardens, and there are one or two 
attempts at trees where they are sheltered by walls. How ill 
they succeed may be conjectured from our bringing with us a 
quantity of brushwood, commissioned by hlaltjolm Laing from 
Aberbrothock, to be sticks to his pease. This trash wo brought 
two hundred miles. I have little to add, except that the Ork- 
ney people have some odd superstitions abotit a stone on wliieh 
they take oaths to Odin. Lovers often perfonu this ceamiony 
in pledge of mutual faith, and are smd to account it a sacred 
engagement. — It is agreed that wo go on board atWr dinner, 
and sail with the next tide. The magistrates of Kirkwall pre- 
sent us with the freedom of their ancient burgh ; and Krskinc, 
instead of being cumbered with drunken sailors, as at Ler- 
wick, or a drunken schoolmaster, as at Fair Mo, is annoyed 
by his own Substitute. This will occasion his remaining two 
days at Kirkwall, during which time it is propowMl we shall 
visit the lighthouse upon the dangerous rocks called the 
ries, in the Fentland Frith ; and then, returning to the eastern 
side of Pomona, take up the counsellor at Btromnoss. It is 
further settled that we leave Marchie with Erskiue to get 
another day's shooting. On board at ton o'clock, after a little 
bustle in expediting our domestics, washerwomen, ticc. 

Hth Attgust 1814. — Sail about four, and in rounding tho 
mainland of Orkney, called Pomona, omtounter a very heavy 
sea ; about ten o'clock, get into the Sound of flohn or Ham, a 
fine smooth current meandering away between two low groen 
islands, which have little to characterise tlujm. On the right of 
the Sound is the mainland, and a de(ip bay called Scalpa Flow 
Indents it up to within two miles of Kirkwall. A canal through 
this neck of the island wouhl be of grt«it <‘onstxjuenco to tl>e 
burgh. We see the steeple and church of Kirkwall across the 
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island vrory distinctly. Getting out of the Sound of Holm, we 
stand in to the harbour or roadstead of Widehall, where we 
find seven or eight foreign vessels bound for Ireland, and a 
sloop belonging to the hghthouse service. These roadsteads 
are common all through the Orkneys, and afford excellent 
shelter for small vessels. The day is pleasant and sunny, but 
the breozo is too high to permit landing at the Skerries. 
Agree, therefore, to stand over for the mainland of Scotland, 
and visit Thurso. Enter the Pentland Erith, so celebrated for 
the strength and fury of its tides, which is boiling even in this 
pleasant weather ; we see a large ship battling with this heavy 
current, and though with all her canvas sot and a breeze, get- 
ting more and more involved. See the two Capes of Dungsby 
or Duncansby, and Bunnethead, between which lies the cele- 
brated John o’Groat^s house, on the north-eastern extremity of 
Scotland. The shores of Caithness rise bold and rocky before 
us, — a contrast to the Orkneys, which are all low, excepting 
the Island of Hoy. On Buncansby-head appear some remark- 
able rocks, like towers, called the Stacks of Buncansby. 
NciU' this shore runs the remarkable breaking tide called the 
Merry Men of Mey, whence Mackenzie takes the scenery of 
a poem — 

* Where the dandng Men of Mey, 

Speed the current to the land.’ * 

Here, according to his locality, the Caithness man witnessed 
the vision, in which was introduced the song, translated by 
Gray, under the title of the Eatal Sisters. On this subject, 
Mr. Baikie told me the following remarkable circumstance ; — 
A clergyman told him, that while some remnants of the Norse 
were yet spoken in North Ronaldsha, he carried thither the 
translation of Mr. Gray, then newly published, and read it to 
porno of the old people as referring to the ancient history of 
their islands. But so soon as he had proceeded a little way, 
they exclaimed they knew it very well in the original, and had 

* Henry Iklackonzie’s Introduction to “ The Fatal Sisters.” — Worhe 
iSOS, vol. viii. p. 63. 
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often sung it to liimsolf when he asked them for an old Korse 
song; they called it The Enchantresses* — The breeze dies 
away between two wi(‘kc(i little islands called Swona and 
Stroma, — the latter belonging to Caithness, the IbniuT to Ork- 
ney . — Noia Bene* The inhabitants of the rust of the Orcades 
despise those of Swona for eating limpets, as being the hist of 
human meannesses. Every land has its ftishions. The Fair- 
Islesmen disdain Orkney-men ft)r eating dog-fish. Both islands 
have dangerous reefs and whirlpools, where, even in tliis fine 
day, the tide rages furiously. Indeed, the large high uubrokcui 
billows, which at every swell hide from our deck efi(‘h dist^uit 
object, plainly intimate what a dreadful eurront this nmst bo 
when vexed by high or adverse winds. Finding ourwdvcs 
losing ground in the tide, and unwilling to waste tlnus we glvo 
up Thurso — run back into the roadstead or bay of l^ong- 
Hope, and anchor under the fort. The bay luus four eu- 
trances and safe anchorage in most winds, and having be<*<mio 
a great rendezvous for shipping (there are nine vessels lyittg 
hero at present,) has been an object of attention with Govern- 
ment. 

“ Wont ashore after dinner, and visited the fort, which is 
only partly completed : it is ^jWahe to the sea, with eight guns, 
twenty-four pounders, but without any land defiuiccs; the guns 
are mounted en harbeUe, without embrasures, each ui)On a kind 
of moveable stage, which stage wheeling upon a pivot in front, 
and traversing by moans of wheels behind, can be iwantcd in 
any direction that xxxay be thought necessary. Ui>on this 
stage, the gun-carriage moves forward and roc^oils, ami the 
depth of the parapet shelters the men even better than an 
embrasure- At a little distance from tliis batUtry they are 
building a Martollo tower, which is to cross the ftre of the bat^ 
tery, and also that of another projected tower u|k>u tlu» op|K>- 
site point of the bay. The expedience of tliese towers 
excessively pioblcmatical. Suppising them imprt^gnuble, or 
nearly so, a ganison of fourteen or fifteen men may Ih^ always 
blockaded by a very trifling number, while the enemy dtMjKwe 
of all in the vicinity at their pleasure. In the case of Iiong* 
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Hope, for instance, a frigate miglit disembai'k IOC men, take 
the fort in tlio roan, wliore it is undefended even by a palisade, 
destroy tlio magazines, spike and dismount the cannon, cany- 
off or cut out any vessels in the roadstead, and accomplish all 
the purposes that could bring them to so remote a spot, in 
spite of a serjeant’s party in the Martello to-w^er, and vnthout 
troubling themselves about them at all. Meanwhile, Long- 
Hope will one day turn out a flourishing place ; there will soon 
be taverns and slop-shops, where sailors rendezvous in such 
numbers ; then will come quays, docks, and warehouses ; and 
then a thriving town. Amen, so be it. This is the first fine 
day wc have enjoyed to an end since Sunday, 81st ult. Rainy, 
cold, and hazy, have been our voyages around these wild 
islands ; I hope the weather begins to mend, though Mr. Wil- 
son, our master, threatens a breeze to-morrow. We are to 
attempt the Skerries, if possible ; if not, we will, I believe, go 
to Stromness. 

15iA August 1814. — Fine morning. We get again into the 
Pentland Frith, and with the aid of a pilot-boat belonging to 
the lighthouse service, from South Ronaldsha, we attempt the 
Skerries. Notwithstanding the fair weather, we have a speci- 
men of the violence of the flood-tide, which forms whirlpools 
on the shallow sunken rocks by the islands of Swona and 
Stroma, and in the deep water makes strange, smooth, whirl- 
ing, and swelling eddies, called by the sailors, welis. We 
nm through the wells of TufUe in particular, which, in the 
least stress of weather, wheel a large ship round and round, 
without respect either to helm or sails. Hence the distinction 
of wells and waves in Old English ; the well being that smooth, 
glassy, oily-looking eddy, the force of which seems to the eye 
almost resistless. The bursting of the waves in foam around 
those strange eddies has a bewildering and confused appear- 
ance, which it is impossible to describe. G<5t off the Skerries 
about ton o’clock, and land oaaly ; it is the first time a boat 
has got there for several days. The Skerrm* is an island 

♦ A Skoixio means a flatfish rock which the sea does not overflow.’ 
w ^dumdstone^s View of die Zeitands* 
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about sixty acros, of fmo short herbage, belonging to Lord 
Dundas; it is surrounded by a reef of precipitous rocks, not 
very high, but inaccessible, unless ■whore the ocean has made 
ra-vdnes among them, and where stairs have been (*ut down to 
the water for the lighthouse service. Those inlets have a 
romantic appearance, and have been christened by the sailoi's, 
the Parliament House, the Seals’ Lying-in-Hospital, &c. Xlie 
last inlet, afler rushing through a deep chasm, which is open 
overhead, is continued under ground, and then again opens to 
the sky in the middle of the island *, in this hole the seals bring 
out their whelps; when the tide is high, the waves rise up 
through this aperture in the middle of the isle — like the blow- 
ing of a whale in noise and appearance. There is another 
round cauldron of solid rock, to which the waves Lave access 
through a natural arch in the rock, having another and lesser 
arch rising just above it ; in hard weather, the waves rush through 
both apertures with a horrid noise ; the workmen callcnl it the 
Carron Blast, and indeed, the variety of noises which issued 
from the abyss, somewhat reminded me of that en^ne. Take 
my rifle, and walk round the clilTs in search of seals, but see 
none, and only disturb the digestion of certain aldonnen-c^r- 
morants, who were sitting on the points of the cra^ after a 
good fish breakfast ; only made one good shot out of four. 
lighthouse is too low, and on the old construction, yet it is of 
the last importance. The keeper is an old man-of-warVmuu, 
of whom Mr. Stevenson observed that he was a great 8\vcaiTr 
when he first came ; but after a year or two’s reBideuco in this 
solitary abode, became a changed man. There are about fidy 
head of cattle cm the island; they must be got in and oft" with 
great danger and difficulty. There is no water upon the isle, 
except what remains after rain in some pools ; these scHuetimes 
dry in summer, and the cattle are reduced to great Btr«aita« 
Leave the isle about Dne ; and the wind and tide being favciup- 
able, crowd all sail, and get on at the rate of fourteen miles an 
hour. Soon reach our old anchorage at thp Long-noi>c, and 
pasang, stand to the north-westward, iij) the sound of Hoy 
Cor Stromness. 
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“ I should have mentioned, that in going down the Pentland 
Frith this morning, we saw Johnnie Groat’s house, or rather 
the place where it stood, now occupied by a storehouse. Our 
pilot opines there was no such man as Johnnie Groat, for, he 
says, he cannot hear that anybody ever saw him. This reason- 
ing would put down most facts of antiquity. They gather 
shells on the shore, called Johnnie GroaCs huckies^ but I can- 
not procure any at present. I may also add, that the inter- 
pretation given to wells may apply to the Wells of Slain, 
in the fine ballad of Clerk Colvill; such eddies in the ro- 
mantic vicinity of Slains Castle would be a fine place for a 
mermaid.* 

“ Our wind fails us, and what is worse, becomes westerly. 
The Sound has now the appearance of a fine land-locked bay, 
the passages between the several islands being scarce visible. 
We have a superb view of Kirkwall Cathedral, with a strong 
gleam of sunshine upon it. Gloomy weather begins to collect 
around us, particularly on the island of Hoy, which, covered 
with gloom and vapour, now assumes a majestic mountainous 
character. On Pomona we pass the Hill of Orpliir, which 
reminds me of the clergyman of that parish, who was called 
to account for some of his inaccuracies to the General Assem- 
bly ; one charge he held particularly cheap, viz., that of drunk- 
enness. * Reverend Moderator,' said he, in reply, ‘ I do drink, 
as other gentlemen do,' This Orphir of the north must not 
be confounded with the Orphir of the south. From the latter 
came gold, silver, and precious stones; the former seems to 
produce little except peats. Yet these are precious commodi- 
ties, which £)y>me of the Orkney Isles altogether want, and lay 
waste and bum the turf of their laud instead of importing coal 

* Clerk Colvill falls a sacrifice to a meeting with “ a fair Mermaid,” 
whom he found washing her “ Sark of Silk ” on this romantic shore 
He had been warned by his ** gay lady ” in these words: — 

** 0 promise me now, Clerk OolriU, 

Or it will cost ye muckle strife, 

Bide never by the Wells of Slane, 

If ye wad Uye and brook yonz lift.’’ 
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from Newcastle. The Orcadians socm b/ no moans an alorf 
or active race ; they neglect the excellent fisheries ^hich lie 
under their very noses, and in their mode of managing tludr 
boats, as well as in the general tone of urbanity and intelli- 
gence, are excelled by the loss favoured Zetlandors. I obsi^rve 
they always crowd their boat with people in the Ikiws, being 
the ready way to send her down in any awkward circumstance. 
There are remains of their Norwegian descent and language 
in North Ronaldaha, an isle I regi'ct we did not see. A nua- 
sionary preacher came ashore there a year or two since, but 
being a very little black-beai*ded unshaved man, the seniors of 
the isle suspected him of being an ancient Pccht or l^icfc, and 
no canny of course. The schoolmaster came down to entreat 
our worthy Mr. Stevenson, then about to Icavo the island, to 
come up and verify whether the proacber was an ancient Ptudit, 
yea or no. Pinding apologies were in vain, ho rode up to the 
house where tlio unfortunate preacher, atlor three nights* 
watching, had got to bed, little conceiving under what odious 
suspicion he had fallen. As Mr, S. declined disturbing Iiim, 
his boots were produced, which being tkliftle — Of tie — i^eriflUtle 
pair, confirmed, in the opinion of idl the bystanders, the sus- 
picion of Pechtism, Mr. S. ther^ore found it necessary to go 
into the poor man's sleeping apartment, where he recognised 
one Campbell, heretofore an ironmonger in Edinburgh, but 
who had put his hand for some years to tlie missionary plough ; 
of course he warranted his quondam acquaintance to ho no 
ancient Pocht. Mr. Stevenson carried tlie same schoolmaster 
who figured in the adventure of the Pccht, to the mainlaiul of 
Scotland, to be examined for Ins office. Ho was extremely 
desirous to see a tree; and, on seeing one, desired to know 
whatpim it was that grew at the top on’t — the loaves appeals 
ing to him to be grass. They still speak a little Norse, and 
indeed I Hbar every day words of that language ; for instance, 
Ja, for dr* Wo creep slowly up Hoy Sound, work- 
ing under the Pomona shoi^ ; but there is no hoi)o of reaching 
Stromness till we have the assistance of the evening tide. The 
channel now seems like a Highland loch ; not the least rijiplt 
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on the waves. The passage is narrowed, and (to the eye) 
blocked up by the interposition of the green and apparently 
fertile isle of Grsemsay, the property of Lord Armadale.* Hoy 
looks yet grander, from comparing its black and steep moun- 
tains with this verdant isle. To add to the beauty of the 
Sound, it is rendered lively by the successive appearance of 
seven or eight whaling vessels from Davies’ Straits; large 
strong ships, which pass successively, with all their sails set, 
enjoying the little wind that is. Many of these vessels display 
the garlhnd; that is, a wreath of ribbons which the young fel- 
lows on board have got from their sweethearts, or come by 
otherwise, and which hangs between the foremast and main- 
mast, surmounted sometimes by a small model of the vessel. 
This garland is hung up upon the 1st of May, and remains till 
they come into pork I believe we shall dodge here till the 
tide makes about nine, and then got into Stromncss : no boat- 
man or sailor in Orkney thinks of the wind in comparison of 
the tides and currents. We must not complain, though the 
night gets rainy, and the Hill of Hoy is now completely in- 
vested with vapour and mist- In the forepart of the day we 
executed very cleverly a task of considerable difficulty and 
even danger. 

“ lUh August 1814. — Get into Stromness bay, and anchor 
before the party are up. A most decided rain all night. The 
bay is formed by a deep indentation in the mainland, or Po- 
mona; on one side of whioh stands Stromness — a fishing 
village and harbour of call for the Davies’ Straits whalers, as 
Lerwick is for the Greenlanders. Betwixt the vessels we met 
yesterday, seven or eight which passed us this morning, and 
several others still lying in the bay, we have seen between 
twenty and thirty of these large ships in this remote place. 
The opposite side of Stromne^ bay is protected by Hoy, and 
Graomsay Hes between them ; so that the bay seems quite land- 
locked, and the contrast between the mountains of Hoy, the 
soft verdure of Grssmsay, and the swelling hill of Orphir on 

* Sir William IIonejTnan, Bart.— a Judge of the Court of Session 
by the title of Lord Armadale. 
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the mainland, has a boautifuf effect. The day clears up, and 
Mr. Kae, Lord Armadale*s factor, cornea off Irom hia house, 
called Clestrom, upon the shore opposite to Stronmess, to 
breakfast -with us. We go ashore with him. Ilis faimi is well 
cultivated, and he has procured an excellent brec‘.d of horses 
from Lanarkshire, of which county ho is a natives; strong 
hardy Galloways, fit for labour or hacks. By this we profited 
as Mr. Kao mounted us all, and we set off to vhdt the Standing 
Stones of Stenhouso or Stennis. 

At the upper end of the bay, about half way between 
Clestrom and Stromnoss, there extends a loch of considerable 
size, of fi-esh water, but communicating with the st^a by a|)er* 
turos left in a long bridge or causeway which <livi(leH them. 
Aiter riding about two miles along this lake, we open another 
called the Loch of Ilarray, of about the same diinensious, and 
communicating with the lower lalco, as the former does with 
the sea, by a stream, over which is c*onstru(rted a causeway, 
with openings to suffer the flow and rellux of the ■water, as 
both lakes are affected by the tide. Upon the tongues of laud 
which, approaching each other, divide the lakes of Stonuis and 
Ilarray, are situated the Standing Stones. The islilimus on 
the eastern side exhibits a semicircle of immensely largo ujy- 
rigUt pillars of unhewn stone, surrounded by a mound of oartli. 
As the mound is discontinued, it does not seem that tho circle 
was over completed. The flat or open part of the S(uui(drclo 
looks up a plain, where, at a distance, is seen a large tumulus. 
The highest of these stones xmvy be about sixtotm or seventcew 
feet, and I think there are none so low as twolvo feet. At 
irregular distances are pointed out other unhewn pillars of tho 
same kind. One, a httle to the westward, is perforatotl with a 
round hole, pei'haps to bind a victim ; or rather, I conjecture, 
for the purpose of solemnly attesting tho deity, which the 
Scandinavians did by passing their bead thtough a ring,-— 
vidt Eyrbiggia Saga, Several barrows are scattercil arouml 
this strange monument. Upon the opposite isthmus is a com- 
plete circle, of ninety-five paces in diameter, surrounded by 
standing stones, less in size than tho others, licing only fhom 
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ten or twelve to fourteen feet in height, and four in breadth. 
A deep trench is drawn around this circle on the outside of 
the pillars, and four tumuli, or mounds of earth, are regularly 
placed, two on each side. 

“ Stonehenge excels these monuments, but I fancy they are 
otherwise unparalleled in Britain. The idea that such circles 
were exclusively Druidical is now justly exploded. The 
northern nations all used such erections to mark their places 
of meeting, whether for religious purposes or civil policy; 
and there is repeated mention of them in the Sagas. See 
the Eyrbiggia Saga,* for the establisliment of the Helga-fels, 
or holy mount, where the people held their Comitia, and 
where sacrifices were offered to Thor and Woden. About 
the centre of the semicircle is a broad flat stone, probably 
once the altar on which human victims were sacrificed. — Mr. 
Kae seems to think the common people have no tradition of 
the purpose of these stones, but probably he has not in- 
quired particularly. He admits they look upon them with 
superstitious reverence; and it is evident that those which 
have fallen down (about half the original number) have been 
wasted by time, and not demolished. The materials of these 
monimients lay near, for the shores and bottom of the lake 
are of the same kind of rock. How they were raised, trans- 
porto<l, and placed upright, is a puzzling question. In our 
ride back, noticed a round entrenchment, or tumulus^ called 
the Hollow of Tongue. 

“ The hospitality of Mrs. B.ae detained us to an early dinner 
at Clcstrom. About four o’clock took our long-boat and rowed 
down the bay to visit the Dwarfie Stone of Hoy. We have all 
day been pleased with the romantic appearance of that island, 
for though the Hill of Hoy is not very high, perhaps about 
1200 feet, yet rising perpendicularly (almost) from the sea, 
and being very steep and furrowed with ravines, and catching 
all the mists from the western ocean, it has a noble and pictu- 
resque efleef in every point of view. We land upon the island, 
and proceed up a long and very swampy valley broken into 

• MlsceUaneoiu Prose WorkSf vol. v. p. 365. 
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peatbogs. Hie one side of this valley* is formed by the Moun* 
fcain of Hoy, the other by another steep hill, having at the top 
a circular belt of rock ^ upon the slope of this last hill, and just 
where the principal mountain opens into a wide and protdpitoufl 
and circular conie or hollow, lies the Dwarfio Stone. It is a 
huge sandstone rock, of one solid stone, being about seven feet 
high, twenty-two feet long, and seventeen feet broad. The 
upper end of this stone is hewn into a sort of apartment con- 
taining two beds of stone and a passage between them. The 
iippennost and largest is five feet eight inches long, by two fi^ct 
broad, and is furnished with a stone pillow. The lower, sup- 
j)Ose<l for the Dwarf's Wife, is shorter, and rounded off, instead 
of being square at the corners. The entrance may be about 
three feet and a half square. Before it lies a huge stone, ap- 
parently intended to servo the purpose of a door, and shaped 
accordingly. In the top, over the passage which divides the 
beds, there is a hole to serve for a window or chimney, which 
was doubtless originally wrought square with irons, like the 
rest of the work, but has been broken out by violence into a 
shapeless hole. Opposite to this stone, and proceeding from it 
in a line down the valley, are several small barrows, and there 
is a very large one on the same line, at the spot whert^ we 
landed. This seems to indicate that the monument is of 
heathen times, and probably was meant as the temple of some 
northern edition of the Bii Manes, There are no sjmlvila of 
Christian devotion — and the door is to the westward ; it there- 
fore does not seem to have been the abode of a hennit, as Dr. 
Barry ♦ bas conjectured. The Orcadians have no tradition 
on the subject, excepting that they believe it to bo the work 
of a dwarf, to whom, like their ancestors, they attribute 8U|[wr- 
natural powers and malevolent disposition. They conceive he 
may be seen sometimes sitting at the door of his abode, but he 
vanishes on a nearer approach. Whoever inhabited this dco 
certainly enjoyed 

‘ Pillow cold and sheets not warm.' 

♦ History of tlie Orkney Islands, by the Rev. George Bany, D.n 
4to. Edinburgh: 1805. 
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•* Duff, Stevenson, and I, now walk along the skirts of the 
Hill of Hoy, to rejoin Robert Hamilton, who in the meanwhile 
had rode down to the clergyman’s house, the wet and boggy 
walk not suiting his gout. Arrive at tihe manse completely 
wet, and drink tea there. The clergyman (Mr. Hamilton) 
has procured some curious specimens of natural history for 
Bullock’s Museum, particularly a pair of fine eaglets. He 
has just got another of the golden, or white kind, which he 
intends to send him. The eagle, with every other ravenous 
bird, abounds among the almost inaccessible precipices of Hoy, 
which afford them shelter, while the moors, abounding with 
grouse, and the small uninhabited islands and holms, where 
sheep and lambs are necessarily left unwatched, as well as the 
all-sustaining ocean, give these birds of prey the means of sup- 
port. The clergyman told us, that a man was very lately 
alive in the island of , who, when an infant, was 

transported from thence by an eagle over a broad sound, or 
ami of the sea, to the bird’s nest in Hoy. Pursuit being in- 
stantly made, and the eagle’s nest being known, the infant was 
found there playing with the young eaglets. A more ludicrous 
instance of transportation he Hmself witnessed. Walking in 
the fields, ho heard the squeaking of a pig for some time, with- 
out being able to discern whence it proceeded, until looking 
up, he behold the unfortunate grunter in the talons of an 
eagle, who soared away with him towards the summit of Hoy. 
From this it may be conjectured, that the island is very thinly 
mhabited ; in fact, we only saw two or three little wigwams. 
Aflcr tea we walked a mile farther, to a point where the boat 
was lying, in order to secure the advantage of the flood-tide. 
We rowed with toil across one stream of tide, which set 
strongly up between Gramsay and Hoy ; but, on turning the 
point of Gramsay, the other branch of the same flood-tide 
carried us with great velocity alongside our yacht, which 
wo reached about nine o’clock. Between riding, walking, 
and running, we have spent a very active and entertaining 
liay. 
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“ Dmesiic Memoranda. — The eggs on Zetland and Orkney 
are very indifferent, having an earthy taste, and being very 
small. But the hogs are an excellent breed — queer wild- 
looking creaVires, with heads like wild-boars, but making 
capital bacon.’' 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Diary continued — Siromness — Bessy MUlids Charm — Cap4 
Wrath — Cave of Smowe — The Hebrides — Scalpa^ 

1814. 

“ Off Siromness^ 1 7th August 1814. — Went on shore after 
breakfast, and found W. Erskine and Marjoribanks had been 
in this town all last night, without our lieai'ing of them or they 
of us. No letters from Abbotsford or Edinburgh. Stromness 
is a little dirty straggling town, which cannot be traversed b^ 
a cart, or even by a horse, for there are stairs up and down, 
even in the principal streets. We paraded its whole length 
like tui’keys in a string, I suppose to satisfy ourselves that 
there was a worse town in the Orkneys than the metropolis, 
Kirkwall. We clomb, by steep and dirty lanes, an eminence 
rising above the town, and commanding a fine view. An old 
hag lives in a wretched cabin on this height, and subsists by 
selling winds. Each captain of a merchantman, between jest 
and earnest, gives the old woman sixpence, and she boils her 
kettle to procure a favourable gale. She was a miserable 
figure; upwards of ninety, she told us, and dried up like a 
mummy. A sort of clay-colOured cloak, folded ovef her head, 
corresponded in colour to her corpselike complexion. Fine 
light-blue eyes, and nose and chin that almost met, ^d a 
ghastly expression of cunning, gave her quite the effect of 
Hecate. She told ua she remembered Qow the pirate, who 
was born near the House of Clestrom, and afterwards com- 
mented buccanier. He came to his native country about 
1725, with a snow which he command^ carried off two 
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women from one of the islands, and committed other enormia 
tics. At length, while he was dining in a house in the island 
of Eda, the islanders, headed by Malcolm Laing’s grandfather, 
made him prisoner, and sent him to London, where he was 
hanged. While at Stromness, he made love to a Miss Gordon, 
who pledged her faith to liim by shaking hands, an engage- 
ment which, in her idea, could not he dissolved without her 
going to London to seek back again her ‘ faith and troth,' by 
shaking hands with liim again after execution. We left our 
Pythoness, who assured us there was nothing evil in the inter- 
cession she was to make for us, but that we wore only to have 
a fair wind through the benefit of her prayers. She repeated 
a sort of rigmarole which I suppose she had ready for such oc- 
casions, and seemed greatly delighted and surprised with the 
amount of our donation, as every body gave her a trifle, our 
faitliful Captain Wilson making the regular offering on behalf 
of the ship. So much for buying a wind. Bessy Millie's habitar 
tion is airy enough for iEolus hinaself, hut if she is a special 
favourite with that divinity, he has a strange choice* In her 
house I remarked a quern, or hand-mill. — A cairn, a little 
higher, commands a beautiful view of the hay, with its various 
entrances and islets. Here we found the vestiges of a bonfire, 
hghted in memory of the battle of Bannockburn, concerning 
wliich every part of Scotland has its peculiar traditions. Tlio 
Orcadians say that a Norwegian prince, then their ruler, called 
by them Harold, brought 1400 men of Orkney ta the assiatanco 
of Bruce, and that the King, at a critical period of the engage- 
ment, touched him with his scabbard, saying, ‘Tim day is 
agaiajst us.' — *I trust,' returned the Orciwllan, ‘your Grace 
will ven&t£i’& again;" which has given rise to their motto, and 
passed into a\ proverb. On board at half-past tliroe, and find 
Bossy Millie a woman of her wcard, for the expected broexe has 
sprung up, if it but last us till we double Capo Wrath. Weigh 
anchor (I hope) to bid farewell to Orkney 

^Lord Toignmouth, in his recent “Sketches of the Coasts tad 
Islands of Scotland,” says — “The pablication of the Pirate satisfied 
iho nativ'cs of Orkney as to the auiorship of the Wavorley KoTeJa 
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“ The land in Orkney is, generally speaking, excellent, and 
ttrhat is not fitted for the plough, is admirably adapted for paa* 
ture. But the cultivation is very bad, and the mode of using 
these extensive commons, where they tear up, without remorse, 
the turf of the finest pasture, in order to make fuel, is abso- 
lutely execrable. The practice has already peeled and ex- 
hausted much fine land, and must in the end ruin the country 
entirely. In other respects, their mode of cultivation is to 
manure for barley and oats, and then manure again, and this 
without the least idea of fallow or green crops. Mr. Rae thinks 
that his example — and he farms very well — has had no effect 
upon the natives, except in the article of potatoes, which they 
now cultivate a little more, but crops of turnips are unknown. 
For this slovenly labour the Orcadians cannot, like the Shetland 
men, plead the occupation of fishing, which is wholly neglected 
by them, excepting that about this time of the year all the people 
turn out for the dogfish, the liver of which affords oil, and the 
bodies are a food as much valued here by the lower classes as 
it is contemned in Shetland. We saw nineteen boats out at 
this woi’k. But cod, tusk, ling, haddocks, &c., which abound 
round those isles, are totally neglected. Their inferiority in 
husbandry is therefore to be ascribed to the prejudices of the 
people, who are all peasants of the lowest order. On Lord 
Armadalc^s estate, the number of tenantry amounts to 300, 
and the average of rent is about seven pounds each. What 
can be expected from such a distribution? and how is the 
necessary restriction to take place, without the greatest imme- 
diate distress and hardship to these poor creatures ? It is the 
hardest chapter in Economicks; and if I were an Orcadian 
«aird, I feel 1 should shuffle on with the old useless creatures, 
in contradiction to my better judgment. Stock is improved 
in these islands, and the horses seem to be better bred than in 
Shetland; at least, I have seen more clever animals. The 

It was remarked by those who nad accompanied Sir Walter Scott in 
hifl excursions in these Islands, that the vivid deaoripdons which the 
work contains were confined to those scenes which he visited.* » Vol. 
.t.28. 
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good horses find a ready sale ; IVIr. Rae gets twent}* guineas 
readily for a colt of tis rearing — to be sure, they are very 
good. 

Six o*cloch — Our breeze has carried us through the 
Mouth of Hoy, and so into the Atlantic. The north-western 
fac‘e of the island forms a ledge of high perpendicular cliffs, 
which might have surprised us more, had we not already 
reen the Ord of Bressay, the Noup of Noss, and the precipices 
of the Fair Isle. But these are formidable enough. One pro- 
jecting clilF, from the peculiarities of its form, has a(‘quir<.‘d the 
name of the Old Man of Iloy, and is well known to mariners 
as marking the entrance to the Mouth. The other jaw of this 
mouth is formed by a lower range of crags, called the Burgh 
of Birsa. The access through this strait would bo easy, were 
it not for the Island of Graemsay, lying in the very throat of 
the passage, and two other islands covering the entran(‘0 to 
the harbour of Stromness. Grssinsay is infamous for ship- 
wrecks, and the chan(je of these Go(U»$nth, as they were im- 
piously called, is said sometimes to have doubled the value of 
the land. In Stromness, I saw many of the sad relics of ship- 
wrecked vessels applied to very odd purposes, and indeed to 
all sorts of occasions. Tlie gates, or grinds, as they are b(»re 
called, are usually of ship planks and timbers, and so art^ tludr 
bridges, &c. These casualties are now much less (*ommon 
since the lights on the Skerries and the Start have been (*«stnl> 
lished. Enough of memoranda for the present. — Wo have 
hitherto kept our course pretty well ; and a King’s ship alK>ut 
eighteen guns or so, two miles upon our loo-boom, has short- 
ened sail, apparently to take us under her wing, whi<*h may 
not be altogether unnecessary in the latitude of Capo Wrath, 
whore several vessels have been taken by Yankeo-Doofllo. 
The sloop-of-war looks as if she could bite hard, and Is suj)- 
posed by our folks to be the Malay. If we can speak the cap- 
tain, we will invite him to some grouse, or send him some, as 
he likes best, for Marchie’s campaign was very successful 

August 1814. — Bessy Millions charm has failed ua 
After a rainy night, the wind has come round to the nortI> 
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vvest, and is getting almost contrary. We have weathered 
Whitten-head, however, and Cape Wrath, the north-western 
extremity of Britain, is now in sight. The weather gets rainy 
and squally. Hamilton and Erskine keep their berths. Duff 
and I sit upon dock, like two great bears, wrapt in watch- 
cloaks, the sea flying over us every now and then. At length, 
after a sound buffeting with the rain, the doubling Cape Wrath 
with this wind is renounced as impracticable, and we stand 
away for Loch Eribol, a lake running into the extensive coun- 
try of Lord Reay. No sickness ; we begin to get hardy sailoi s 
in that particular. The ground rises upon us very bold and 
mountainous, especially a very high steep mountain, called 
Ben-y-Hopo, at the head of a lake called Loch Hope. The 
weather begins to mitigate as we get under the lee of the land. 
Loch Eribol opens, running up into a wild and barren scene 
of crags and hills. The proper anchorage is said to be at the 
head of the lake, but to go eight miles up so narrow an inlet 
would expose us to be wind-bound. A pilot-boat comes off 
from Mr. Anderson's house, a principal tacksman of Lord 
Reay's. After some discussion we anchor within a reef of 
sunken rocks, nearly opposite to Mr. Anderson's house of Ris- 
pan; the situation is not, we are given to understand, alto- 
gether without danger if the wind should blow hard, hut it is 
now calm. In front of our anchorage a few shapeless patches 
of land, not exceeding a few yards in diameter, have been pre- 
pared for corn by the spade, and bear wretched crops. All 
the rest of the view is utter barrenness ; the distant hills, we 
are told, contain plenty of deer, being part of a forest belong- 
ing to Lord Reay, who is proprietor of all the extensive range 
of desolation now under our eye. The water has been kinder 
than the land, for we hear of plenty of salmon, and haddocks, 
and lobsters, and send our faithful minister of the interior, 
John Peters, the steward, to procure some of those good things 
)f this very indifferent land, and to invite Mr. Anderson to 
dine with us. Pour o’clock, — John has just returned, suo- 
eossful in both commissions, and the evening concludes pleas- 
intly. 

VOL. IV- 
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August 1814, Loch ErM^near Cape Wrath. — TVent 
off before eight A. M. to breakfast with our fnend Mr. Ander- 
son. His house, invisible from the vessel at her moorings, and 
indeed from any part of the entrance into Loch Eribol, is a 
very comfortable one, lying obscured behind a craggy emi- 
nence. A little creek, winding up behind the crag, and in 
front of the house, forms a small harbour, and gives a romantic 
air of concealment and snugness. There wo found a ship upon 
the stocks, built from the keel by a Highland carpenter, who 
had magnanimously declined receiving assistance from any of 
the ship-carpenters who happened to be here occasionally, lest 
it should be said he could not have finished his task without 
their aid. An ample Highland breakfast of excellent new- 
taken herring, equal to those of Lochfino, fresh haddocks, fresh 
eggs, and fresh butter, not forgetting the bottle of whisky, and 
bannocks of barley, and oat-cakes, with the Lowland luxuries 
of tea and coffee. After breakfast, took the long-boat, and 
under Mr. Anderson’s pilotage, row to see a remarkable nat- 
ural curiosity, called TJamh Smowe, or the Largest Cave. 
Stevenson, Marchie, and Duff, go by land. Take the fowling- 
piece, and shoot some searfowl and a large hawk of an uncom- 
mon appearance. Fire four shots, and kill three times. After 
rowing about three miles to the westward of the entrance 
from the sea to Loch Eribol, wo enter a creek, between two 
ledges of very high rocks, and landing, find ourselves in front 
of the wonder wo came to see. The exterior apartment of 
the cavern opens under a tremendous rock, facing the cre< k, 
and occupies the full space of the ravine whore wo landed. 
From the top of the rock to the base of the cavern, as we 
afterwards discovered by plumb, is eighty feet, of which the 
height of the arch is fifty-three feet; the rest, being twenty- 
seven feet, is occupied by the precipitous ro(‘k under winch it 
opens ; the width is fully in proportion to this great height, 
being 110 feet The depth this exterior cavern is SiOO 
feet, and it is apparently supported by an intermediate col- 
umn of natural rock. Being open to daylight and the sea- 
air, the cavern is perfectly clean and dry, and the sides are Wf 
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crusted with stalactites. This immense cavern is so well pro- 
portioned, that I was not aware of its extraordinary height 
and extent, till I saw our two friends, who had somewhat pre- 
ceded us, having made the journey by land, appearing like 
pigmies among its recesses. Afterwards, on entering the cave, 
I climbed up a sloping rock at its extremity, and was much 
struck with the prospect, looking outward from this magnifi- 
cent arched cavern upon our boat and its crew, tlie view bei'ig 
otherwise bounded by the ledge of rocks which formed each 
side of the creek. We now propose to investigate the farther 
wonders of the cave of Smowe. In the right or west side of 
the cave opens an interior cavern of a different aspect. The 
height of this second passage may be about twelve or fourteen 
feet, and its breadth about six or eight, neatly formed into a 
Gothic portal by the hand of nature. The lower part of this 
porch is closed by a ledge of rock, rising to the height of be- 
tween five and six feet, and which I can compare to nothing 
but the hatch-door of a shop. Beneath this hatch a brook 
finds its way out, forms a black deep pool before the Gk>thic 
archway, and then escapes to the sea, and forms the creek in 
which we landed. It is somewhat difficult to approach this 
strange pass, so as to gain a view into the interior of the cav- 
ern. By clambering along a broken and dangerous cliff, you 
can, however, look into it ; but only so far as to see a twilight 
space filled with dark-coloured water in great agitation, and 
representing a subterranean lake, moved by some fearful con- 
vulsion of nature. How this pond is supplied with water you 
cannot see from even this point of vantage, but you are made 
partly sensible of the truth by a sound like the dashing of a 
sullen cataract within the bowels of the earth. Here the ad- 
venture has usually been abandoned, and Mr. Anderson only 
mentioned two travellers whose curiosity had led them farther. 
We were resolved, however, to see the adventures of this new 
cave of Montesinos to an end. Buff had already secured the 
vse of a fishoris boat and its hands, our own long-boat being 
too heavy and far too valuable to be ventured upon this Cocy- 
tus. Accordingly the skiff was dragged up the brook to the 
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rocky ledge or liatcli wlich barred up tlie interior cavern, and 
there, by force of hands, our boat’s crew and two or three 
fishers first raised the boat’s bow upon the ledge of roc‘k, then 
brought her to a level, being poised upon that nairow hatch, 
and lastly launched her down into the dark and deep su>)ter- 
ranean lake within. The entrance was so narrow, and the 
boat so clumsy, that we, who were all this while clinging to 
the rock like searfowl, and with scarce more secure looting, 
were greatly alarmed for the safety of our trusty sailoiu Ai 
the instant when the boat sloped inward to the cave, a High- 
lander threw himself into it with groat boldness and dexterity, 
and, at the expense of some bruises, shared its precipitate fall 
into the waters under the earth. Tliis dangerous exploit was 
to prevent the boat drifting away from us, but a cord at its 
stern would have been a safer and surer expedient, 

“ When our enfant perdu had recovered breath and legs, ho 
brought the boat back to the entrance, and took us in. We 
now found ourselves embarked on a deep black pond of an 
irregular form, the rocks rising like a dome aU around us, and 
high over our heads. The light, a sort of dubious twilight, was 
derived from two chasms in the roof of the vault, for tliat 
offered by the entrance was but trifling. Down one of those 
rents there poured from the height of eighty feet, in a sheet of 
foam, the brook, wliich, after supplying the subterranean pond 
with water, finds its way out beneath the ledge of rock that 
blocks its entrance. The other skylight, if I may so term it, 
looks out at the clear blue sky. It is impossible for dew^ription 
to explain the impression made by so strange a places to which 
we had been convoyed with so much (hificulty. The cave 
itself, the pool, the cataract, would have been each separate 
objects of wonder, but all united together, and affecting at 
once the ear, the eye, and the imagination, their effect is in- 
describable. The length of this pond, or loch as the people 
here call it, is seventy feet over, the breadth about thirty at 
the narrowest point, and it is of great depth. 

‘*As we resolved to proceed, we dire(?U*(l the boat to a 
natural arch on the right hand, or west side of the cataract 
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This archway was double, a high arch being placed above a 
very low one, as in a Roman aqueduct. The ledge of rock 
which forms this lower arch is not above two feet and a half 
high above the water, and under this we were to pass in the 
boat; so that we were fain to pile ourselves flat upon each 
other like a layer of herrings. By this judicious disposition we 
were pushed in safety beneath this low-browed rock into a 
region of utter darkness. For this, however, we were pro- 
vided, for we had a tinder-box and lights. The view back 
upon the twilight lake we had crossed, its sullen eddies wheel- 
ing round and round, and its echoes resounding to the cease- 
less thunder of the waterfall, seemed dismal enough, and was 
aggravated by temporary darkness, and in some degree by a 
sense of danger. The lights, however, dispelled the lattei 
sensation, if it prevailed to any extent, and we now found our- 
selves in a narrow cavern, sloping somewhat upward from the 
water. Wo got out of the boat, proceeded along some slippei 7 
places upon shelves of the rock, and gained the diy land. 3 
cannot say dry^ excepting comparatively. We were then in an 
arched cave, twelve feet high in the roof, and about eight feet 
in breadth, which went winding into the bowels of the earth 
for about an hundred feet. The sides, being (like those of the 
whole cavern) of limestone rock, were covered with stalactites, 
and with small drops of water like dew, glancing like ten 
thousand thousand sets of birthday diamonds under the glare 
of our lights. In some places these stalactites branch out into 
broad and curious ramifications, resembling coral and the foli- 
age of submarine plants. 

‘‘ When wo reached the extremity of this passage, wo found 
it declined suddenly to a horrible ugly gulf, or well, filled with 
dark water, and of great depth, over which the rock closed. 
We threw in stones, which indicated great profundity by their 
Bound ; and growing more familiar with the horrors of this den, 
we sounded with an oar, and found about ton feet depth at the 
entrance, but discovered in the same manner, that the gulf 
extended under the rock, deepening as it went, God knows 
liow far. Imagination can figure few deaths more horrible 
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*ihaii to be sucked under these rocks into some unfathomable 
abyss, where your corpse could never be found to give intima* 
tion of your fate. A water kelpy, or an evil spirit of any 
aquatic propensities, could not choose a fitter abode ; and, to 
say the truth, I believe at our first entrance, and when all our 
feelings were afloat at the novelty of the scene, the unexpected 
plashing of a seal would have routed the whole dozen of us. 
The mouth of this ugly gulf was all covered with slimy alluvi- 
ons substances, which led Mr. Stevenson to observe, that it 
could have no separate source, but must be fed from the waters 
of the outer lake and brook, as it lay upon the same level, and 
seemed to rise and fall with them, without having anything to 
indicate a separate current of its own. Rounding this perilous 
hole, or gulf', upon the aforesaid alluvious substances, which 
formed its shores, we reached the extremity of the cavern, 
which there ascends like a vent, or funnel, directly up a slop- 
ing precipice, but hideously black and slippery from wet and 
sea-weeds. One of our sailors, a Zotlander, climbed up a good 
way, and by holding up a light, we could plainly poreoive that 
tliis vent closed after ascending to a considerable height ; and 
here, therefore, closed the adventure of the cave of Smowc, for 
it appeared utterly impossible to proceed farther in any direc- 
tion whatever. There is a tradition, that the first Lord Roay 
went tlirough various subterranean abysses, and at length ro- 
turned, after ineffectually endeavouring to penetrate to the 
extremity of the Smowe cave ; but this must be either fabu- 
lous, or an exaggerated account of such a journey as we i)ei> 
formed. And under the latter supposition, it is a curiouB 
instance how little the people in the neighbourhood of tliia 
curiosity have cared to examine it- 
** In returning, we endeavoured to familiarizo ourselves with 
the objects in detail, which, viewed together, had struck us 
with so much wonder. The stalactites, or limy incruHtationa, 
upon the walls of the cavern, are chiefly of a dark-brown 
colour, and in this respect, Smowe is inferior, accowling to Mr. 
Stevenson, to the celebrated cave of Macallistor in the Isle of 
Skye In returning, the men with the lights, and the varioui 
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groups and attitudes of the party, gave a good deal of amuse- 
ment. We now ventured to clamber along the side of the rock 
above the subterranean water, and thus gained the upper 
arch, and had the satisfaction to see our admirable and good- 
humoured commodore, Hamilton, floated beneath the lower 
aich into the second cavern. His goodly countenance being 
illumined by a single candle, bis recumbent posture, and the 
ai>pearance of a hard-favoured fellow guiding the boat, made 
him the very picture of Bibo, in the catch, when he wakes in 
Charon’s boat: 

* When Bibo thought fit from this world to retreat, 

As full of Champagne as an egg’s full of meat, 

He waked in the boat, and to Charon he said, 

That he would be row’d back, for he was not yet dead.* 

“ Descending from our superior station on the upper arch, 
we now again embarked, and spent some time in rowing about 
and examining this second cave. We could see our dusky 
entrance, into which daylight streamed faint, and at a con- 
siderable distance; and under the arch of the outer cavern 
stood a sailor, with an oar in bis hand, looking, in the perspec- 
tive, like a fairy with his wand. We at length emerged un- 
willingly from this extraordinary basin, and again enjoyed 
ourselves in the large exterior cave. Our boat was hoisted 
with some difficulty over the ledge, which appears the natural 
barrier of the interior apartments, and restored in safety to the 
fishers, who were properly gratified for the hazard which their 
skiff, as well as one of themselves, had endured. After this 
we resolved to ascend the rocks, and discover the opening by 
which the cascade was discharged from above into the second 
cave. Erskine and I, by some chance, took the wrong side of 
the rocks, and, after some scrambling, got into the face of a 
dangerous precipice, where Erskine, to my great alarm, turned 
giddy, and declared he could not go farther. I clambered up 
without much difficulty, and shouting to the people below, got 
two of them to assist the Counsellor, who was brought into, by 
moans which have sent many a good fellow out of, ths 
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world — I mean a rope. We easily found the brook, and 
traced its descent till it precipitates itself down a chasm of tlie 
rock into the subterranean apartment, where wo first made its 
acquaintance. Divided by a natural arch of stone from the 
chasm down which the cascade falls, there is another rent, 
which serves as a skylight to the cavern, as I already noticed. 
Standing on a natxiral foot-bridge, formed by the arch which 
divides those two gulfs, you have a grand prospect into botli. 
The one is deep, black, and silent, only afibrding at the b<ittoin 
a glimpse of the dark and sullen pool which occupies the in- 
terior of the cavern. The right-hand I’cnt, down which the 
stream discharges itself, seems to ring and reel with the un- 
ceasing roar of the cataract which envelopes its side in mist 
and foam. This part of the scene alone is worth a day^s 
journey. After heavy rains, the torrent is dis(?harged into 
this cavern with astonishing violence; and the size of the 
chasm being inadequate to the reception of such a volume of 
water, it is thrown up in spouts like the blowing of a whale. 
But at such times the entrance of the cavern is inaccessible. 

“ Taking leave of this scene with regret, we rowed back to 
Loch Eribol. Having yet an hour to spare before dinner, wo 
rowed across the mouth of the lake to its shore on the east 
side. This rises into a steep and shattered stack of moulder- 
ing calcareous rock and stone, called Whitten Head. It i« 
pierced with several caverns, the abode of seals and cormo- 
rants. We entered one, where our guide promistui to us a 
grand sight, and so it certainly would have been to any who 
had not just come from Smowe. In tins last cave the sea en- 
ters through a lofty arch, and penetrates to a gr<^at depth ; but 
the w^ght of the tide made it dangerous to venture very far, 
so we did not see the extremity of Friskin's Cavern, as it is 
called. We shot several cormorants in the cave, the e<;ho<m 
roaring like thunder at every discharge. Wo received, how- 
ever, a proper rebuke from Hamilton, our commodorts for kill- 
ing anything which was not fit for eating. It was in vain I 
assured him that the Zetlanders made excelkmt hare-soup of 
Ihcse searfowl* He will listen to no subordinate authority, antf, 
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rules us by tbe Almanacb des Gourmands. Mr. Anderson 
showed me the spot where the Norwegian monarch, Haco, 
moored his fleet, after the discomfiture he received at Largs. 
He caused all the cattle to be driven from the hills, and 
houghed and slain upon a broad flat rock, for the refreshment 
of his dispirited army. Mr. Anderson dines with us, and very 
handsomely presents us with a stock of salmon, haddocks, and 
so forth, which we requite by a small present of wine from our 
sea stores. This has been a fine day ; the first fair day hero 
for these eight weeks. 

“ %0th August 1814. — Sail by four in the morning, and by 
half-past six are off Cape Wrath. All hands ashore by seven, 
and no time allowed to breakfast, except on beef and biscuit. 
On this dread Cape, so fatal to mariners, it is proposed to build 
a lighthouse, and Mr. Stevenson has fixed on an advantageous 
situation. It is a high promontory, with steep sides that go 
sheer down to the breakers, which lash its feet. There is no 
landing, except in a small creek about a mile and a half to the 
eastward. There the foam of the sea plays at long bowls with 
a huge collection of large stones, some of them a ton in weight, 
but which these fearful billows chuck up and down as a child 
tosses a ball. The walk finm thence to the Cape was over 
rough boggy ground, but good sheep pasture. Mr. Dun- 

lop, brother of the laird of Dunlop, took from Lord Reay, 
some years since, a large track of sheep-land, including the 
territories of Cape Wrath, for about £300 a-year, for the 
period of two-nineteen years and a liferent. It is needless to 
say, that the tenant has an immense profit, for the value of past- 
ure is now understood here. Lord Reay^s estate, containing 
160,000 8(iuare acres, and measuring eighty miles by sixty, 
was, before commencement of the last leases, rented at £1200 
ary ear. It is now worth £6000, and Mr. Anderson says he 
may lot it this ensuing year <"when the leases expire) for about 
£ 16,000. But then he must resolve to part with his people, 
for these rents can only be ^ven upon ^he supposition that 
iheep are generally to be introduced on the property. In an 
Economical, and perhaps in a political pmnt of view, it migh/ 
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be best that every part of a country were dedicated to tliat 
sort of occupation for which nature has best fitted it. But to 
effect this reform in the present instance, Lord Reay must 
turn out several hundred families who have lived under him 
and his fathers for many generations, and the swords of whose 
fathers probably won the lands from which he is now expelling 
them. He is a good-natured man, I suppose, for IVIr. A. says 
he is hesitating whether he shall not take a more moderate 
rise (£7000 or £8000), and keep his Highland tenantry. This 
last war (before the short peace), he levied a line fenciblo 
corps (the Reay fenciblea), and might have doubled tlieir 
number. Wealth is no doubt strength in a country, while all 
is quiet and governed by law, but on any altercation or inter- 
nal commotion, it ceases to be strength, and is only the means 
of tempting the strong to plunder the possessors. Much may 
be said on both sides.* 

“ Cape Wrath is a striking point, both from the dignity of 
its own appearance, and from the mental association of its 
being the extreme cape of Scotland, with reference to the 
north-west. There is no land in the direct line between this 
point and wAmerica. I saw a pair of large eagles, and if I had 
had the rifle-gun might have had a shot, for the birds, when I 
first saw them, were perched on a rock within about sixty or 
seventy yards. They are, I suppose, little disturbed here, for 
they showed no great alarm. After the Commissioners and 
Mr. Stevenson had examined the headland, with reforonce to 
the site of a lighthouse, we strolled to our boat, and came on 
board between ten and eleven. Get the boat up upon deck, 
and set sail for the Lewis with light winds and a great swell 
of tide. Pass a rocky islet called Gousla. Here a flue vessel 
was lately wrecked ; all her crew perished but one, who go* 
upon the rocks fix>m the boltsprit, and woe afterwards brought 
offl In front of Cape Wrath are some angry bx'eakers, called 

* The whole of the immense district called Xjord Jlimg's 
the habitation, as fax back as histoty reaches, of the clan Mackay — 
has passed, since Sir W. Scott’s journal was written, into the haads 
vf the noble family of Sutherland. 
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the Staggs ; the rocks which occasion them are -visible at low 
water. The country behind Cape Wrath swells in high sweep- 
ing elevations, but without any picturesque or dignified moun- 
tainous scenery. But on sailing westward a few miles, partic- 
ularly after doubling a headland called the Stour of Assint, 
the coast assumes the true Highland character, being skiited 
with a succession of picturesque mountains of every variety of 
height and outline. These are the hills of Eoss-shire — a 
waste and thinly-peopled district at tliis extremity of the isl- 
and, We would willingly have learned the names of the most 
remarkable, but they are only laid down in the charts by the 
cant names given them by mariners, from their appearance, as 
the Sugar-loaf, and so forth. Our breeze now increases, and 
seems steadily favourable, carrying us on with exhilarating 
rapidity, at the rate of eight knots an hour, -with the romantic 
outline of the mmnland under our lee-beam, and the dusky 
shores of the Long Island beginning to appear ahead. We 
remain on deck long after it is dark, watching the phosphoric 
effects occasioned, or made visible, by the rapid motion of the 
vessel, and enlightening her course with a continued succession 
of sparks and even flashes of broad light, mingled with the 
foam which she flings from her bows and head. A rizard 
haddock and to bed. Charming weather all day. 

“ 21a< August 1814. — Last night went out like a lamb, but 
this morning came in like a lion, all roar and tumult. The 
wind shifted and became squally; the mingled and confused 
tides that run among the Hebrides got us among their eddies, 
and gave the cutter such concussions, that, besides reeling at 
every wave, she trembled from head to stern, with a sort of 
very uncomfortable and ominous vibration. Turned out about 
three, and went on deck ; the prospect dreary enough, as we 
are beating up a narrow channel b^stween two dark and dis- 
consolate-looking islands, in a gale of wind and rain, guided 
only by the twinkling glimmer of the light on an island called 
Elian Glas. — Go to bed and sleep soundly, notwithstanding 
the rough rocking. Great bustle about four ; the lightrkeej)er 
Having seen our flag, comes off to be our pilot, as in duty 
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bound. Asleep again till eight. When I went on dcc‘k, 1 
found wo had anchored in the little harbour of Seal pa, upon 
the coast of Harris, a place dignified by the residence of 
Charles Edward in Ills hazardous attempt to escape in 174G. 
An old man, lately alive here, called Donald Maclood, was his 
host and temporary protector, and could not, until his dying 
hour, mention the distresses of the adventurer without tears. 
From this place, Charles attempted to go to Stornoway ; but 
the people of the Lewis had taken arms to secure liim, und<^r 
an idea that he was coming to plunder the country. And al- 
though his faithful attendant, Donald Macleod, induced them 
by fair words, to lay aside their purpose, yet they insisted uimii 
his leaving the island. So the unfortunate Prinoo was obliged 
to return back to Scalpa. He afterwards escaped to South 
Lfist, but was chased in the passage by Captain Fergusson’s 
sloop of war. The harbour seems a little neat siKUiro pla(*o of 
anchorage. Within a small island, there seems more sh<*lt<‘r 
than where we are lying ; but it is crowded with vessels, p.'irfc 
of those whom we saw in the Long-IIopo — so Mr. Wilson 
chose to remain outside. The ground looks hilly and barr(‘n 
in the extreme ; hut I can say little for it, as an incessant rain 
prevents my keeping the deck.* Stevenson and DulT, accom- 
panied by Marchie, go to examine the lighthouse on Kllau 
Glas. Hamilton and Ersldne keep their beds, having scarce 
slept last night — and I bnng up my journal. The day con- 
tinues bad, with little intermission of rain. Our party return 
with little advantage from their expedition, excepting some 
fresh butter from the lighthouse. The harbour of Scalpa is 
composed of a great number of little unitthabite<l islets, ^fhe 
masts of the vessels at anchor behind them have a good eifeot 
To bed early, to make amends for last night, with the purpost 
of sailing for Dunvogan in the Isle of Skye with dayKght** 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

Diary continued — Isle of Harris — Monuments of the Chiefs 
of Macleod — Isle of Skye — Dunvegan Castle — Loch Cor- 
riskin — Macallistefs Cave, 

1814. 

•*22(? August 1814. — Sailed early in tlie morning from 
Scalpa Eb-rbour, in order to cross the Mnch, or Channel, for 
Dunvegan ; but the breeze being contrary, we can only creep 
along the Harris shore, until, we shall gain the advantage of 
the tide. The east coast of Harris, as we now see it, is of a 
character which sets human industry at utter defiance, consist- 
ing of high sterile hills, covered entirely with stones, with a 
very slight sprinkling of stunted heather. Within, appear still 
higher peaks of mountains. I have never seen anything more 
unpropitious, excepting the southern side of Griban, on the 
shores of Loch-na-Gaoil, in the Isle of MulL Wo sail along 
this desolate coast (which exhibits no mark of human habita- 
tion) with the advantage of a pleasant day, and a brisk, though 
not a favom-able gale. Tmo o*clock — Row ashore to see tlie 
little harbour and village of Bowdill, on the coast of Hanis. 
There is a decent three-storied house, belonging to the lajrd, 
IVIr, Macleod of the Harris,^ where we were told two of liis 
female relations lived. A large vessel had been stranded last 
year, and two or three carpenters were about repairing her, 
but in such a style of Hghland laziness that I suppose she may 

• The Harm has recently passed into the possession of the Earl oi 
Donmore. — [1830.] 
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float next century. The harbour is neat enough, but waute a 
little more cover to the eastward. The ground, on landing, docs 
not seem altogether so desolate as from the sea. In the former 
point of view, we overlook all the retired glens and crevices, 
which, by infinite address and labour, are rendered capable of 
a little cultivation. But few and evil are the patches so culti- 
vated in Hari’is, as far as we have seen. Above the house Is 
situated the ancient church of Kowdill. This pile was unfortu- 
nately burned down by accident some yeai*s since, by fire 
taking to a quantity of wood laid in for fitting it up. It is a 
building in the form of a cross, with a rude tower at the 
eastern end, like some old English churches. Upon this tower 
are certain pieces of sculpture, of a kind the last which one 
would have expected on a building dedicated to religious pur- 
poses. Some have lately fallen in a storm, but enough remains 
to astonish us at the grossness of the ai'chitect and the age. 

‘‘ Within the church are two ancient monuments. The first, 
on the right hand of the pulpit, presents the elHgy of a warrior 
completely armed in plate armour, with his hand on his two- 
handed broadsword. His helmet is peaked, with a gorget or 
upper corselet which seems to be made of mail. His figure lies 
flat on the monument, and is in bas-relief, of the natural size. 
Tlie arch which surmounts this monument is curiously carved 
with the figures of the apostles. In the flat space of the wall 
beneath the arch, and above the tombstone, are a variety of 
compartments, exhibiting the arms of the Macleods, being a 
galley with the sails spread, a rude view of Dunvegan Castle, 
some saints and religious emblems, and a Latin inscription, of 
which our time (or skill) was inadeejuate to decipher the first 
line ; but the others announced the tenant of the monument to 
be Alexander^ JiUu$ Willidmi MacLeod, de Dunmjnn, Anna 
JDni M.CCCC.XXVII1. A much older monument (said also to 
represent a Laird of JVIacleod) lies in the transept, but without 
any arch over it. It represents the grim figure of a Highland 
chief, not in feudal armour like the former, but dressecl in a 
plaid — (or perhaps a shirt of mail) — reaching down below 
the knees, with a broad sort of horn upon its lower extremity 
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The figure wears a higli'peaked open helmet, or skull-cap, with 
a sort of tippet of mail attached to it, which falls over the 
breast of the warrior, pretty much as women wear a handker- 
ehief or short shawl. This remarkable figure is bearded most 
tyrannically, and has one hand on his long two-handed sword, 
the other on his dirk, both of which hang at a broad belt 
Another weapon, probably his knife, seems to have been also 
attziched to tlie baldric. His feet rest on his two dogs en- 
twined together, and a similar emblem is said to have sup- 
ported his head, but is now defaced, as indeed the whole monu- 
ment bears marks of the unfortunate fire. A lion is placed at 
each end of the stone* Who the hero was, whom this martial 
monument commemorated, we could not learn. Indeed, our 
cicerone was but imperfect. He chanced to be a poor devil 
of an excise-officer who had lately made a seizure of a still 
upon a neighbouring island, after a desperate resistance. Upon 
seeing our cutter, he mistook it, as has often happened to us, 
for an armed vessel belonging to the revenue, which the ap- 
pearance and equipment of the yacht, and the number of men, 
make her resemble considerably. He was much disappointed 
when he found we had nothing to do with the tribute to Caesar, 
and begged us not to undeceive the natives, who were so much 
irritated against him that he found it necessztry to wear a 
loaded pair of pistols in each pocket, which he showed to our 
Master, Wilson, to convince him of the perilous state in which 
he found himself while exercising so obnoxious a duty in the 
midst of a fierce-tempered people, and at many miles distance 
from any possible countenance or assistance. The village of 
Kowdill consists of Highland huts of the common construction, 
£. e. a low circular wall of large stones, without mortar, deeply 
sunk in the ground, surmounted by a thatched roof secured by 
ropes, without any chimney but a hole in the roof. There 
may be forty such houses in the village. We heard that the 
laird was procuring a schoolmaster — he of the parish being 
ten miles distant — and there was a neatness about the large 
house which seems to indicate that things are going on well. 
Adjacent to the churchyard were two eminences, apparently 
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artificial. Upon one was fixed a stone, seemingly the staff of 
a cross ; upon another the head of a cross, with a sculpture of 
the crucifixion. These monuments (which refer themselves to 
Catholic times of course) ai*e popularly called, 27ic Croshlets — 
crosslets, or little crosses. 

“ Get on board at five, and stand across the Sound for Skye 
with the ebb-tide in our favour. The sunset being delightful 
we enjoy it upon deck, admiring the Sound on each side 
bounded by islands. That of Skye lies in the cast, with some 
very high mountains in the centre, and a bold rocky coast in 
fi'ont, opening up into several lochs, or arms of the sea ; — tluit 
of Loch FoUiai’t, near the upper end of which Dunvogan is 
situated, is opposite to us, but our breeze has failed us, and the 
flood-tide will soon set in, which is likely to carry us to the 
northward of this object of our curiosity until next morning. 
To the west of us lies Harris, with its variegattid ridges of 
mountains, now clear, distinct, and free from clouds. The sun 
is just setting behind the Island of Bernera, of which we sec 
one conical hill. North Uist and Bcnbecula continue from 
Harris to the southerly line of what is called the Long Hand. 
They are as bold and mountainous, and probably as barren 
as Harris — worse they cannot bo. Unnumbered islets and 
holms, each of which has its name and its history, skirt these 
larger isles, and are visible in this clear evening as distinct and 
separate objects, lying lone and quiet upon the face of the un- 
disturbed and scarce-rippling sea. To our bcrtlis at toxk, after 
admiring the scenery for some time. 

Autju$t 1814. — Wake under the Castle of Dunvogan, 
in the Loch of Folliart I had sent a card to the Laird of 
Macleod in the morning, who came olT before we were dresHed* 
and carricMi ua to his castle to breakfast A part of Dunvogan 
is very old; *its birth tradition notes not' Another large 
cower was built by the same Alastor Maclcod whost^ burial- 
place and monument we saw yesterday at Kowdill. He had a 
Gaelic surname, signifying the Hmnp-backed. Koderick More 
(knighted by James VI.) erected a long edifice combining 
these two ancient towers : and other pieces of building, form- 
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ing a square, were accomplislied at different times. The 
whole castle occupies a precipitous mass of rock overhanging 
the lake, divided by two or three islands in that place, which 
form a snug little harbour under the walls. There is a court- 
yard looking out upon the sea, protected by a battery, at least 
a succession of embrasures, for only two guns are pointed, and 
these unfit for service. The ancient entrance rose up a flight 
of steps cut in the rook, and passed into this court-yard through 
a portal, but this is now demolished. You land under the 
castle, and walking round, find yourself in front of it. This 
was originally inaccessible, for a brook coming down on the 
one side, a chasm of the rocks on the other, and a ditch in 
front, made it impervious. But the late Macleod built a bridge 
over the stream, and the present laird is executing an entrance 
suitable to the character of this remarkable fortaiioe, by mak- 
ing a portal between two advanced towers and an outer court, 
from which he proposes to throw a drawbridge over to the 
high rock in front of the castle. This, if well executed, cannot 
fail to have a good and characteristic effect. We were most 
kindly and hospitably received by the chieftain, his lady, and 
his sister ; ♦ the two last are pretty and accomplished young 
women, a sort of persons whom we have not seen for some 
time ; and I was quite as much pleased with renewing my ac- 
quaintance with them as with the sight of a good field of barley 
just cut (the first harvest we have seen), not to mention an 
extensive young plantation and some middle-aged trees, though 
all had been strangers to mine eyes since I left Leith. In the 
garden — or rather the orchard which was formerly the garden 
— is a pretty cascade, divided into two branches, and called 
Boric Morels Nurse, because he loved to be lulled to sleep by 
the sound of it. The day was rainy, or at least inconstant, 
so wo could not walk far from the castle. Besides the assist- 
ance of the laird himself, who was most politely and easily 
attentive, we had that of an intelligent gentlemanlike clergy- 
man, Mr. Suter, minister of Kilmore, to explain the cortege- 
payi. Witliin the castle we saw a remarkable drinking-cup, 

^ Misa Macleod, now Mrs. Spencer Terceral. 


VOL. IV. 
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\ntli an inscription dated a.d. 993, which I have described pai* 
ticularly elsewhere.^ I saw also a fairy flag, a pennon of silk, 
with something like round red rowan-berries wrought upon it. 
We also saw the drinking-horn of Rorie More, holding about 
three pints English measure — an ox's horn tipped with silver, 
not nearly so large as Watt of Harden’s bugle. The rest of 
the curiosities in the castle are chiefly Indian, excepting an old 
dirk and the fragment of a two-handed sword. We karn that 
most of the Highland superstitions, even that of the soeoml- 
iight, are still in force. Gruagach’, a sort of tutelary divinity, 
efften mentioned by Martin in his history of the Western 
Islands, has still hia place and credit, but is modernized into 
a tall man, always a Lowlandcr, with a long coat and white 
waistcoat. Passed a very pleasant day. 1 vShould have said 
the fairy-flag had three properties: produced in battle, it 
multiplied the numbers of the Maeleods — spread on the 
nuptial bed, it ensured fertility — and lastly, it brought her- 
ring into the loch.f 

* See Note, Lord of the Isles, Scott’s Poetical Works, voL p. 
294, (£din. Ed.) 

t The following passage, from the la<»t of Scott’s Letters on 
ohgy (written in 1830), refers to the night of this 23d of August 1814. 
He mentions that twice in his life he had cxy»eric*iu' 0 (l the sensation 
which the Scotch call eene ? gives a' night-piece of his early youth in 
the castle of Glammis, which has already been quoh'd (fwte, vol. i. p. 
249), and proceeds thus: — “Amid such tales of ancient tradition, I 
had from Macleod and his lady the courteous offer of the haunted 
apartment of the castle, about which, as a stranger, I might be sup- 
posed interested. Accordingly I took possession of it aiwut the Witch- 
ing hour. Except, perhaps, some tapestry hanyipnga, and the extretne 
thickness of the walls, which argued great antiquity, nothing could 
have been more comfortable than the interior of the apartment; bttt it* 
you looked from the windows, the view was such an to correspond with 
the highest tone of superstition. An. autumnal bW, sometimes clear, 
flometimos driving mist before it, swept along the troubled blllowH of 
the lake, which it occasionally concealed, and by fits diseloKed. The 
waves rushed in wild disorder on the shore, and covered with foam the 
iteep pile of rocks, which, rising from the sea in forms something 
resembling the human figure, have obtained the name of Macleod’s 
Maidens, and, in such a night, seemed zu> bad representative of the 
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“ 24fA Augtist 1814. — This morning resist with difficulty 
Macleod^s kind and pressing entreaty to send round the ship, 
and go to the cave at Airds by land ; but our party is too large 
to be accommodated w'ithout inconvenience, and divisions are 
always awkward. Walk and see Macleod’s farm. The plan- 
tations seem to thrive admirably, although I think he hazards 
planting his trees greatly too tail Macleod is a spirited and 
judicious improver, and if he does not hurry too fast, cannot 
fail to be of service to his people. He seems to think and act 
much like a chief, without the fanfaronade of the character. 
See a female school patronised by Mrs. M. There are about 
twenty girls, who learn reading, writing, and spinning; and 
being compelled to observe habits of cleanliness and neatness 
when at school, will probably be the means of introducing 
them by degrees at home. Ihe roads around the castle are, 
generally speaking, very good ; some are old, some made under 
the operation of the late act. Macleod says almost all the 
contractors for these last roads have failed, being tightly looked 
after by Government, which I confess I think very right. If 
Government is to give relief where a disadvantageous contract 
has been engaged in, it is plain it cannot be refused in similar 

ITorwegian goddesses, called Choosers of the Slain, or Riders of the 
Storm. There was something of the dignity of danger in the scene; 
.br, on a platfbrm beneath the windows, lay an ancient battery o: 
cannon, which had sometimes been used against privateers even of late 
years- The distant scene was a view of that part of the Quillen moun- 
tains which are called, from their form, Macleod’s Dining-Tables. The 
voice of an angry c^iscade, termed the Nurse of Rorie Mhor, because 
that chief slept best in its vicinity, was heard from fime to time min- 
gling its rotes with those of wind and wave. Such was the haunted 
room at Dunvegan ; and, as such, it well deserved a less sleepy inhabi- 
idxit. In the language of Dn Johnson, who has stamped his tnemoiy 
on this remote place, — * I looked around me, and wondered that I was 
not mc're affected j but the mind is not at all times equally ready to be 
moved.’ In a word, it is necessary to confess that, of all I heard or 
iaw, th^ most engaging spectacle was the comfortable bed in which I 
koped to make amends for some rough nights on shipboard, and where 
I slept accordingly without thinking of ghost or goblin, till I was 
tailed by my servant in the morning.” 
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instances, so that all calculations of expenses in such operations 
are at an end. The day being delightfully fair and warm, we 
walk up to the Church of Kilmore. In a cottage, at no groat 
distance, we heard the women singing as they waulked tlxc 
cloth, by rubbing it with their hands and feet, and screaming 
all the while in a sort of chorus. At a distance, the sound was 
wild and sweet enough, but rather discordant when you ap 
proached too near the perlbrmers. In the churchyard (other 
wise not remarkable) was a pyramidical monument erected to 
the father of the celebrated Simon, Lord Lovat, who was fos- 
tered at Dunvcgan. It is now nearly ruinous, and the inscrip- 
tion has fallen down. Heturn to the castle, take our lunchcoxi, 
and go aboard at three — Macleod accompanying us in proper 
style with his piper. We take leave of the castle, whore wo 
have been so kindly entertained, with a salute of seven guns. 
Tile chief returns ashore, with his piper playing ‘ The Macleod s 
Gathering,* heard to advantage along the calm and placid loch, 
and dying as it rot.reated from us. 

The towers of Lunvegan, with the banner which floated 
over them in honour of their guests, now showed to great 
advantage. On the right wore a succession of three rtunark- 
able hills, with round flat tops, popularly called Macloo<rs 
Dining-Tables. Far behind these, in the interior of the island, 
arise the much higher and more romantic mountains, called 
Quillen, or Cuillin, a name which they have been said to owe 
to no less a person than Cuthullin, or Cuchullin, celebrated by 
Ossian. I ouglit, I believe, to notice, that Maedeod and Mr. 
Suter have both heard a tacksman of Maclcod’s, called Grant, 
Tocite the celebrated Address to the Sun ; and another person, 
whom they named, repeat the description of Cuchullin's car. 
But all agree as to the gross InfidoUty of Maepherson as a 
translator and editor. It ends in the explanation of the Ad- 
ventures in tlio cave of Montesinos, afforded to the Knight of 
La Mancha, by the ape of Gines do Passamonte — some are 
true and some are false. There is little poetical tradition in 
this country, yet there should be a great deal, considering how 
lately the bards and genealogists existed as a distinct order 
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Macleod's Tiereditary piper is called MacCrimmon, but tbe 
present holder of the office has risen above his profession. He 
is an old man, a lieutenant in the army, and a most capital 
piper, possessing about 200 tunes and pibrochs, most of which 
will probably die with him, as he declines to have any of his 
sons instructed in his art. He plays to Macleod and his lady, 
but only in the same room, and maintains his minstrel privilege 
by putting on his bonnet so soon as he begins to play. These 
MacCrimmons formerly kept a college in Skye for teaching 
the pipe-music. Maeleod's present piper is of the name, but 
scarcely as yet a deacon of his cra^ He played every day 
at dinner. — After losing sight of the Castle of Dunvegan, we 
open another branch of the loch on which it is situated, and 
see a small village upon its distant bank. The mountains of 
Quillen continue to form a background to the wild landscape 
with their variegated and peaked outline. We approach 
Dunvegan-head, a bold bluff cape, where tbe loch joins the 
ocean. The weather, hitherto so beautiful that we had dined 
on deck en seigneurs, becomes overcast and hazy, with little 
or no wind. Laugh and lie down. 

“ August 1814. — Rise about eight o'clock, the yacht 
gliding delightfully along the coast of Skye with a fair wind 
and excellent day. On the opposite side lie the islands of 
Canna, Rum, and Muick, popularly Muck. On opening the 
sound between Rum and Canna, see a steep circular rock, 
.brming one side of the harbour, on the point of which we can 
tiscem the remains of a tower of small dimensions, built, it is 
said,' by a King of the Isles to secure a wife of whom he was 
jealous. But, as we kept the Skye side of the Sound, we saw 
little of these islands but what our spy-glasses could show us. 
The coast of Skye is highly romantic, and at the 'wne time 
displayed a richness of vegetation on the lower grounds, to 
which we have hitherto been strangers. We passed three 
salb-wator lochs, or deep embayments, called Loch Bracadale, 
Loch Eynort, and Loch Britta — and about eleven o'clock 
vpen Loch Scavig. We were now under the western termi- 
nation the high mountains of Quillen, whose weather-beaten 
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and serrated peaks we had admired at a distance from Dure 
vegan* They sunk here upon the sea, but with the same bold 
and peremptory aspect which their distant appearance indi- 
cated. They seemed to consist of precipitous sheets of naked 
rock, down which the torrents were leaping in a hundred lines 
of foam. The tops, apparently inaccessible to human foot, 
were rent and split into the most tremendous pinnacles ; to- 
wards the base of these bare and precipitous crags, the ground, 
enriched by the soil washed away from them, is verdant and 
productive. Having passed within the small isle of Soa, we 
enter Loch Soavig under the shoulder of one of these grisly 
mountains, and observe that the opposite side of the loch is of 
a milder character softened down into steep green declivities. 
From the depth of the bay advanced a headland of high rocks 
which divided the lake into two recesses, from each of which 
a brook seemed to issue. Hero Macleod had intimated wo 
should find a fine romantic loch, but we wore uncertain up 
what inlet we should proceed in search of it. We chose, 
against our bettor judgment, the southerly inlet, whore we saw 
a house which might afford us information. On manmng our 
boat and rowing ashore, we observed a hurry among the in- 
habitants, owing to our being as usual suspected for kin(fs men^ 
although, Heaven knows, we have nothing to do with the rev- 
enue but to spend the part of it corresponding to our c<iuip- 
ment. We find that there is a lake adjoining to each branch 
of the bay, and foolishly walk a couple of miles to see that 
next the farm-house, merely because the honest man seemed 
jealous of the honour of his own loch, though we were speedily 
convinced it was not that which we had been recommended to 
examine. It had no peculiar merit excepting from its neigh- 
bourhood to a very high cliff or mountain of precipitous gran- 
ite ,* otherwise, the sluMjt of water does not e<jual even Cadd- 
shiels Loch. Eeturnod and re-embarkod in our iKiat, for our 
guide shook his head at our proposal to <tlimb over the penin- 
sula which divides the two bays and the two lakes. In rowing 
round the headland, surprised at the infinite number of sea- 
fowl, thou busy apparently with a shod of fish ; at the depth 
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pf the bay, find that the discharge from this second lake forma 
a sort of waterfall or rather rapid; round this place were 
assembled hundreds of trout and salmon struggling to get 
up into the fiesh water; with a net we might have had 
twenty salmon at a haul, and a sailor, with no better hook 
than a crooked pin, caught a dish of trouts during our ab- 
sence. 

“ Advancing up this huddling and riotous brook, we foun«i 
ourselves in a most extraordinary scene : we were surrounded 
by hills of the boldest and moat precipitous character, and on 
the margin of a lake which seemed to have sustained the con- 
stant ravages of torrents from these rude neighbours. The 
shores consisted of huge layers of naked granite, here and 
there intermixed with bogs, and heaps of gravel and sand 
marking the course of torrents. Vegetation there was little or 
none, and the mountains rose so perpendicularly from the 
water’s edge, that Borrowdale is a jest to them. We pro- 
ceeded about one mile and a half up this deep, dark, and soli- 
tary lake, which is about two miles long, half a mile broad, 
and, as we learned, of extreme depth. The vapour which en- 
veloped the mountain ridges obliged us by assuming a thou- 
sand shapes, varying its veils in all sorts of forms, but sometimes 
clearing off altogether. It is true, it made us pay the penalty 
by some heavy and downright showers, from the frequency of 
which, a Highland boy, whom we brought from the farm, told 
us the lake was popularly called the Water Kettle. The 
proper name is Loch Corriskin, from the deep corrie or hollow 
m the mountains of Cuillin, which affords the basin for this 
wonderful sheet of water. It is as exquisite as a savage sceme, 
as Loch KAtrine is as a scene of stern beauty. After having 
penetrated so far as distinctly to observe the termination of the 
lake, under an immense mountain which rises abruptly from 
the head of the waters, we returned, and often stopped to 
admire the ravages which storms must have made in these 
.■ecosses when all human witnesses were driven to places of 
<[ioro shelter and security* Stones, or rather large massive 
fragments of rock of a composite kind, perfectly different from 
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the granite ‘barriers of tlie lake, lay upon the rocky beach in 
the strangest and most precarious situations, as if abandoned 
by the torrents which liad borne tlieni down from above ; some 
lay loose and tottering upon the ledges of the natural rottk, 
with so little secunty that the slightest push moved them, 
though their weight exceeded many tons. These detached 
rocks were chiefly what are called plum-pudditig stones. 
Thos<3 which formed the shore were granite. The opposite 
side of the lake seemed quite pathless, as a huge mountain, 
one of the detached ridges of the Quillen, sinks in a profound 
and almost perpendicular precipice down to the water. On 
the left-hand side, which we traversed, rose a higher and 
equally inaccessible mountain, the top of which seemed to con- 
tain the crater of an exhausted volcano. I never saw a spot 
on which there was less appearance of vegetation of any kind; 
the eye rested on nothing but brown and naked crags, ^ and 

♦ • Rarely human eye has known 
A scene so stem as that dread lake, 

With its dark ledge of barren stone. 

Seexns that primeval earthquake’s sway 
Hath rent a strange and shatter’d way 
Thn)ugh the rude bosom of the lull; 

And that each naked precipice. 

Sable ravine and dark abyss, 

Tells of the outrage still. 

The wildest glen, but tliia. can show 
Some touch of Nature’s genial glow; 

On high Beumore green mosses grow, 

And heath-bells bud in deep Glencroe, 

And copse on Cruchan-Ben; 

But here — above, around, below, 

On naountain or in glen, 

Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 

Nor aught of vegetative power, 

The weary eye may ken; 

For all is rocks at random tlirown. 

Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stoii#| 

As if were here denied 
The summer's sun, the spring’s sweet dew, 
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the rocks on wHch we walked hy the side of the loch were as 
bare as the pavement of Cheapside. There are one or two 
spots of islets in the loch which seem to bear juniper, or some 
such low bushy shrub. 

“ Returned from our extraordinary walk and went on hoard. 
During dinner, our vessel quitted Loch Scavig, and having 
doubled its southern cape, opened the bay or salt-water Loch 
of Sleapin. There went again on shore to visit the late dis- 
covered and much celebrated cavern, called Macallister's Cave. 
It opens at the end of a deep ravine running upward from the 
sea, and the proprietor, Mr. Macallister of Strath Aird, find- 
ing that visitors injured it, by breaking and carrying away the 
stalac‘tites with which it abounds, has secured this cavern by 
an eight or nine feet wall, with a door. Upon inquiring for 
the key, we found it was three miles up the loch at the laird’s 
house. It was now late, and to stay until a messenger had 
gone and returned three miles, was not to be thought of, any 
more than the alternative of going up the loch and lying there 
all night. We therefore, with regret, resolved to scale the 
wall, in which attempt, by the assistance of a rope and some 
ancient acquaintance with orcliard breaking, we easily suc- 
ceeded, The first entrance to this celebrated cave is rude and 
unpromising, but the light of the torches with which we were 
provided, is soon reflected from roof, floor, and walls, which 
seem as if they were sheeted with marble, partly smooth, 
partly rough with frost-work and rustic ornaments, and partly 
wrought into statuary. The floor forms a steep and difficult 
ascent, and might be fancifully compared to a sheet of water, 
which, while it rushed whitening and foaming down a decliv- 
ity, had been suddenly arrested and consolidated by the spell 
of an enchanter. Upon attaining the summit of this ascent, 
the cave descends wi*.h e<iual rapidity to the brink of a pool 
if the most limp^^ater, about four or five yards broad. 

That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bleakes*. mountain side.’ 

Lord of the im 14. 
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There opens beyond this pool a portal arch, with beautiful 
white chasing upon the sides, which promises a continuation 
of the cave. One of our sailors swam across, for there was no 
other mode of passing, and informed us (as indeed we partly 
saw by the light he carried), that the enchantment of Mtical 
lister’s cave terminated with this portal, beyond which there 
was only a rude ordinary cavern speedily choked with stones 
and earth. But the pool, on the brink of wliich wo stood, sur- 
rounded by the most fanciful mouldings in a substance resem- 
bling white marble, and distinguished by the depth and purity 
of its waters, might be the bathing grotto of a Naiad. 1 think 
a statuary might catch beautiful hints from the fanciful and 
romantic disposition of the stalactites. There is scarce a form 
or group that an active fancy may not trace among the gro- 
tesque ornaments which have been gradually moulded in this 
cavern by the dropping of the calcareous water, and its hard- 
ening into petrifactions ; many of these have been destroyed 
by the senseless rage of appropriation among recent tourists, 
and the grotto has lost (1 am informed), tlirough the smoke 
of torches, much of that vivid alver tint which was originally 
one of its chief distinctions. But enough of beauty remmns 
to compensate for all that may be lost As the easiest mode 
of return, I slid down the polished shoot of marble which forms 
the rising ascent, and thereby injured my pantaloons in a way 
which my jacket is ill calculated to conceal Our wearables, 
atler a month’s hard service, begin to be frail, and there are 
daily demands for repairs. Our eatables also begin to assume 
a real nautical appearance — no soft bread — milk a rare com- 
modity — and those gentlemen most in favour with John Pe^ 
ters, the steward, who prefer salt beef to fresh. To make 
amends, we never hear of searsickuess, and the good-humour 
and harmony of the party continue uninterrupted. When we 
left the cave we carried ofi' two grandsons of DJr. Mactallister’s, 
remarkably fine boys ; and Emkine, who may be called IJami 
de$ E?i/anSj treated them most kindly, and showed them all 
the curiosities in the vessel, causing even the guns to be fired 
for their amusement, besides filling their pockets with almonds 
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and raisins. So that, with a handsome letter of apology, I 
hope we may erase any evil impression Mr. Macallister may 
adopt from our storming the exterior defences of his cavern. 
After having sent them ashore in safety, stand out of the hay 
with little or no wind, for the opposite island of Egg.** 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

Diar^ continued — Cave of Egg — Iona — Staffa — Dumtaff 
nage — Dunluce Castle — Giants Causeway — Isle of Ar- 
ran, J'c. — Diary concluded, 

AUGUST — SEPTEMBER, 1814. 

August 1814* — At seven this morning were in the 
Sound which divides the Isle of Rum from that of Egg. Rum 
is rude, barren, and mountainous; Egg, altliough hilly and 
rocky, and traversed by one remarkable ridge called Scuir- 
Egg, has, in point of soil, a much more promising appearance. 
Southward of both lies Muick, or Muck, a low and fertile 
island, and though the least, yet probably the most valuable 
of the three. Caverns being still the order of the day, we 
man the boat and row along the shore of Egg, in (piest of that 
which was the memorable scene of a horrid feudal vengeance. 
We had rounded more than half the island, admiring the en- 
trance of many a bold natural cave which its roc.‘ks exhibit, 
but without finding that which we sought, until wo procured a 
guide- This noted cave has a very narrow ontraiuie, thnmgh 
which one can hardly creep on knees and han<l». It rises 
steep and lofty within, and runs into the bowels of the ro(‘k to 
the depth of 255 measured feet. The height at the entrantte 
may bo about three feet, but rises to eighteen or twenty, and 
ihe breadth may vary in the same proportion. The rude and 
^tony bottom of this cave is strewed with the bones of men, 
women, and children, being the sad relics of the ancient in^ 
habitants of the island, 200 in number, who were slain on the 
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following occasion : — The Macdonalds of the Isle of Egg, a 
people dependent on Clanranald, had done some injury to the 
Laird of Macleod. The tradition of the isle says, that it was 
by a personal attack on the chieftain, in which his back was 
broken ; but that of the other isles bears that the injur}' was 
offered to two or three of the Macleods, who, landing upon 
Egg and using some freedom with the young women, were 
seized by the islanders, bound hand and foot, and turned adrift 
in a boat, which the winds and waves safely conducted to 
Skye. To avenge the offence given, Macleod sailed with such 
a body of men as rendered resistance hopeless. The natives, 
fearing his vengeance, concealed themselves in this cavern, and 
after strict search, the Macleods went on board their galleys, 
after doing what mischief they could, concluding the inhabi- 
tants had left the isle. But next morning they espied from 
their vessel a man upon the island, and, immediately landing 
again, they traced his retreat, by means of a light snow on the 
ground, to this cavern. Macleod then summoned the subter- 
raneous garrison, and demanded that the individuals who had 
offended him, should be delivered up. This was peremptorily 
refused. The chieftain thereupon caused his people to divert the 
course of a rill of water, which, falling over the mouth of the 
cave, would have prevented his purposed vengeance. He then 
kindled at the entrance of the cavern a huge fire, and main- 
tained it until all within were destroyed by suffocation. The 
date of this dreadful deed must have been recent, if one can 
judge from the fresh appearance of those relics. I brought 
off, in spite of the prejudices of our sailors, a skull, which 
seems that of a young woman. 

“ Before re-embarking, we visit another cave opening to the 
sea, but of a character widely different, being a large open 
vault as high as that of a cathedral, and running back a great 
way into the rock at the same height ; the height and width 
of the opening give light to the whole. Here, aii^ 1745, 
when the Catholic priests were scarcely tolerated, the priest of 
Egg used to perform the Bomish service. A huge ledge of 
rock, almost hall-way up one side of the vault, served for altar 
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and pulpit 5 and the appearance of a priest and Higliland con* 
grcgatiou in such an extraordinary place of woi’ship, might have 
engaged the pencil of Salvator. Most of the inhabitants of 
Egg are still Catholics, and laugh at their neighbour of Hum, 
who, having been converted by the cane of their chieftain, are 
called Protestants of tlie yellow stick The Prc'isbyterian min- 
ister and Catholic priest live upon this little island on very 
good terms. The people here were much irritated agains 
the men of a revenue vessel who had seized all the stills, &c., 
in the neighbouring Isle of Muck, with so much severity as to 
take even the people’s bedding. We had been mistiikon for 
some time for this obnoxious vessel. Got on board about two 
o'clock, and agreed to stand over for Coll, and to bo ruled by 
the wind as to what was next to be done. Bring up my jour- 
nal 

“ 27iA August 1814. — The wind, to which we resigned oui^ 
selves, proves exceedingly tyrannical, and blows squally the 
whole night, which, with the swell of the Atlantic, now un- 
broken by any islands to windward, proves a means of great 
combustion in the cabin. The dishes and glasses in the stew- 
ard’s cupboards become locomotive — portmanteaus and writ- 
ing^esks are more active than necessary — it is scarce possible 
to keep one’s self within hod, and imposdble to stand upright 
if you rise- Having crept upon deck about four in the morn- 
ing, I find we are beating to windward off the Isle of Tyree, 
with the determination on the part of Mr. Stevenson that his 
constituents should visit a reef of rocks called Skerry V7ior, 
where he thought it would be essential to have a lighthouse. 
Loud remonstrances on the part of the Commissioners, who 
one and all declare they will subscribe to his opinion, what- 
ever it may be, rather than continue this infernal buffeting. 
Quiet perseverance on the part of Mr. S., and groat kicking, 
bouncing, and squabbling upon that of the Yacht, who seenis 
to like the idea of Skerry Vhor as little as the Commissioners. 
At length, by dint of exertion, come in sight of this long ridge 
cf roclw (chiefly under water), on which the tide breaks in a 
most tremendous style. There appear a few low broad rock# 
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at one end of tlie reef, 'which is about a mile in length. These 
are never entirely under water, though the surf dashes 
over them. To go through aU the forms, Hamilton, Duff, 
and I, resolve to land upon these bare rocks in company 
with Mr. Stevenson. Pull through a very heavy swell with 
great difficulty, and approach a tremendous surf dashing over 
black pointed rocks. Our rowers, however, get the boat into 
a quiet creek between two rocks, where we contrive to land 
well wetted. I saw nothing remarkable in my way, excepting 
several seals, which we might have shot, but, in the doubtful 
circumstances of the landing, we did not care to bring guns. 
We'took possession of the rock in name of the Commissioners, 
and generously bestowed our own great names on its crags and 
creeks. The rock was carefully measured by Mr. S. It will 
bo a most desolate position for a lighthouse — the Bell Bock 
and Eddystone a joke to it, for the nearest land is the wild 
island of Tyree, at fourteen miles* distance. So much for the 
Skerry Vhor. 

“Came on board proud of our achievement; and, to the 
great delight of all parties, put the ship before the wind, and 
run swimmingly down for Iona. See a large* square-rigged 
vessel, supposed an American, Beach Iona about five o’clock. 
The inhabitants of the Isle of Columba, understanding their 
interest as well as if they had been Deal boatmen, charged 
two guineas for pilotage, which Captain W. abridged into fif- 
teen shillings, too much for ten minutes’ work. We soon got 
on shore, and landed in the bay of Martyrs, beautiful for its 
white sandy beach. Here all dead bodies are still landed, and 
laid for a time upon a small rocky eminence, called the Sweyue, 
before they are interred. Iona, the last time I saw it, seemed 
to me to contain the most wretched people I had anywhere 
seen. But either they have got better since I was here, or my 
eyes, familiarized with "he wretchedness of Zetland and the 
Harris, are, less shocked with that of Iona. Certainly their 
houses are better than either, and the appearance of the peo- 
ple not worse- This little fertile isle contains upwards of 400 
iuhabitaUts, all living upon small farms, which they divide aud 
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subdivide as tbeir families increase, so that the country fs 
greatly over-peopled, and in some danger of a famine in case 
of a year of scarcity. Visit the nunnery and Reilig Oran, or 
burial-place of St. Oran, but the night coming on we return 
on board, 

“28«A August 1814. Carry our breakfast ashore — take 
that repast in the house of Mr. Maclean, the schoolmaster and 
cicerone of the island — and resume our investigation of the 
ruins of the cathedral and the cemetery. Of these monu- 
ments, more than of any other, it may be said with propriety, 

* You never tread upon them but you set 
Your feet upon some ancient history.* 

1 do not mean to attempt a description of what is so well- 
known as the ruins of Iona. Yet I think it has been as yet 
inadequately performed, for the vast number of carved tomlw 
containing the reliques of the groat, exceeds credibility. In 
general, even in the most noble churches, the number of the 
vulgar dead exceed in all proportion the few of eminence who 
are deposited under monuments. Iona is in all respects tho 
reverse : until lately, the inhabitants of the isle did not pre- 
sume to mix their vulgar dust with that of chiefs, reguli, and 
abbots. Tho number, therefore, of carved and inscribed tomb- 
stones, is quite marvellous, and I can easily credit the story 
told by Sacheverell, who assures us that 300 inscriptions had 
been collected, and were lost the troubles of tho 1 7th cen- 
tury. Even now, many more might bo deciphered than have 
yet been made public, but the rustic step of the peasants and 
of Sassenach visitants is fast destrojdng those faint memorialrt 
of the valiant of tho Isles. A skilful anti(|uary remfiining h(^ro 
a week, and having (or assuming) tho power of raising the 
half-sunk monuments, might make a curious collection. Wo 
could only gaze and grieve ; yet had +he day not been Sunday, 
we would have brought our seamen ashore, and emleavoured 
to have raised some of these monuments. The celebrated 
ridges called Jomaire na*n Righrean^ or Graves of the Kmga, 
tan now scarce be said to exist, though their ate is sttB 
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out. Undoubtedly, the thirst of spoil, and the frequent eustom 
of burying treasures with the ancient princes, occasioned their 
early violation ,* nor am I any sturdy believer in their being 
regularly ticketed off by inscriptions into the tombs of the 
Kings of Scotland, of Ireland, of Norway, and so forth. If 
such inscriptions ever existed, I should deem them the work of 
some crafty bishop or abbot, for the credit of his diocese or 
convent. Macbeth is said to have been the last King of Scot- 
land here buried ; sixty preceded him, all doubtless as power* 
ful in their day, but now unknown — carent quia vafe sacro. 
A few weeks’ labour of Shakspeare, an obscure player, has done 
more for the memory of Macbeth than all the gifls, wealth, and 
monuments of this cemetery of princes have been able to secure 
to the rest of its inhabitants. It also occurred to me in Iona 
(as it has on many similar occasions) that the traditional rec- 
ollections concerning the monks themselves are wonderfully 
faint, contrasted with the beautiful and interesting monuments 
of architecture which they have left behind them. In Scot- 
land particularly, the people have fre(iuently traditions won- 
derfully vivid of the persons and achievements of ancient 
warriors, whose towers have long been levelled with the soil. 
But of the monks of Melrose, Kelso, Aberbrothock, Iona, &c. 
&c. &c., they can tell nothing but that such a race existed, and 
inhabited the stately ruins of these monasteries. The quiet, 
slow, and uniform life of those recluse beings, glided on, it may 
bo, like a dark and silent stream, fed from unknown resources, 
aftd vanishing from the eye without leaving any marked trace 
of its course. The life of the chieftain was a mountain torrent 
thundering over rock and precipice, which, less deep and pro- 
found in itself, leaves on the minds of the terrified spectators 
those deep impressions of awe and wonder which are most 
readily handed down to posterity. 

^ Among the various monuments exhibited at Iona, is one 
where a Maclean lies in the same grave with one of the Mac- 
fies or MacduMos of Colotisay, with whom he had lived in 
alternate friendship and enmity during their lives. ‘ He lies 
nbove him during death,' said one of Maclean’s followers, as 

VOL. IV, 9 
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his chief was interred, ‘as he was above hina during life. 
There is a very ancient monument lying among those of the 
Macleans, but perhaps more ancient than any of them ; it has 
a knight riding on horacback, and behind him a minstrel play- 
ing on a harp : this is conjectured to bo Keginald Macdonald 
of the Isles, but there seems no reason for disjoining him from 
his kindred who sleep in the cathedral. A supposed ant'Osh^r 
of the Stewarts, called Paul Purser, or Paul the Purse-bcarcT 
(treasurer to the King of Scotland), is said to lie under a stono 
near the Lords of the Isles. Most of the monuments engraved 
by Pennant are still in the sumo state of preservation, as are 
the few ancient crosses which are left. What a sight Iona 
must have been, when 860 crosses, of the same size and beauti- 
ful workmanship, were ranked upon the little rocky ridge 
of eminences which form the background to the cathcilrall 
Part of the tower of the cathedral lias fallen since I was 
here. It would roquii'C a better architect than I am, to say 
anything concerning the antiquity of these ruins, but I con- 
ceive those of the nunnery and of the Reilig nan Qran, or 
Oran’s chapel, are decidedly the most ancient. Upon the 
cathedrul and buildings attached to it, there are marks of 
repairs at different times, some of them of a late date, be- 
ing obviously designed not to enlarge the buildings, but to 
retrench them. We take a reluctant leave of Iona, and go 
on board. 

“ The haze and dullness of the atmosphere seem to render it 
dubious if we can proceed, as wo intended, to StafTa to-day^— 
for mist among these islands is rather unpleiisant. Eiukine 
reads prayers on deck to all hands, and introduces a very apt 
allusion to our being now in sight of the first Christian Church 
frem which Eevelation was diffused over Scotland and all its 
islands. There is a very good form of prayer for the LighU 
house Service, composed by the Rev* Mr. Brunton,^ A pleas- 
ure vessel lies under our lee from Belfast, with an Irish party 
related to Macneil of Colonsay, The haze is fast degenerating 

• The Rev. Alexander Brunton, D.D., now (1836) Professor of Ori 
Intel Languages in the University of Edinburgh, 
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into downriglit rain, and tliat riglit heavy — verifying the 
words of Collins — 

* And thither where beneath the showery west 
The mighty Kings of three fair realms aie laid.’ * 

After dinner, the weather being somewhat cleared, sailed for 
Staffa, and took boat. The surf running heavy up between 
the island and the adjacent rock, called Booshala, we landed 
at a creek near the Cormorant's cave. The mist now returned 
BO thick as to hide all view of Iona, which was our land-mark ; 
and although Duff, Stevenson, and I, had been formerly on 
the isle, we could not agree upon the proper road to the cave. 
I engaged myself, with Duff and Erskine, in a clamber of great 
toil and danger, and which at length brought me to the Can- 
non-5uZZ, as they call a round granite stone moved by the sea 
up and down in a groove of rock, which it has worn for itself, 
with a noise resembling thunder. Here I gave up my research, 
and returned to my companions, who had not been more fortu- 
nate. As night was now falling, we resolved to go aboard and 
postpone the adventure of the enchanted cavern until next 
day. The yacht came to an anchor with the purpose of re- 
maining off the island all night, but the hardness of the 
ground, and the weather becoming squally, obliged us to re- 
turn to our safer mooring at Y-Columb-Kill. 

August 1814. — Night squally and rainy — morning 
ditto — we weigh, however, and return toward Staffa, and, 
very haj/pily, the day clears as we approach the isle. As we 
ascertained the situation of the cave, I shall only make this 
memorandum, that when the weather will serve, the best land- 
ing is to the lee of Booshala, a little conical islet or rock, com- 
j>osod of basaltic columns placed in an oblique or sloping posi- 
tion. In this way, you land at once on the flat causeway, 
ibrmed by the heads of truncated pillars, which leads to the 
cave. But if the state of tide renders it impossible to land 
under Booshala, then take one of the adjacent creeks; in 
which case, keeping to the loft hand along the top cf the ledge 
* Ode on dis SujHntitions of the Highlands* 
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of rocks which girdles in the isle, you find a dangorotis and 
precipitous descent to the causeway aforesaid, from the table. 
Here we were under the necessity of towing our Commodore, 
Hamilton, whose gallant heart never falls him, whatever the 
tenderness of his toes may do. He was successfully lowered 
by a rope down the precipice, and proceeding along the flat 
terrace or causeway already mentioned, we reached the cele- 
brated cave. I am not sure whether I was not more affected 
by this second, than by the firet view of iU The stupendous 
columnar side walls — the depth and strength of the oc^ean 
with which the cavern is filled — the variety of tints formed by 
stalactites dropping and petrifying between the pillars, and re- 
sembling a sort of chasing of yellow or criiam-colonred marble 
filling the interstices of the roof — the corresjionding variety 
below, where the ocean rolls over a rod, and in some pla<‘c\s 
a violetKJoloured rock, the basis of the basaltic pillars — the 
dreadful noise of those august billows so well correspoiidiug 
with the grandeur of the scene — are all ciauunstamjos else- 
where unparalleled. We have now seen in our voyage the 
three grandest caverns in Scotland, — Smowe, Macallkter’s 
Cave, and Staffa : so that, like the Troglodytes of yore, we may 
be supposed to know something of the matter. It is, however, 
impossible to compare scenes of natures so differont, nor, were 
I compelled to assign a preference to any of the three, could 
I do it but with reference to their distinct characters, which 
might affect different individuals in different degrees. The 
characteristic of the Smowe cave may in this case bo callwl 
the terrific, for the difficulties which oppose the stranger are 
of a nature so uncommonly wild, as, for the first time at least, 
convey an impression of terror — with which the scenes to 
which he is introduced fully correspond. On the otlier hand, 
the dazzling whiteness of the incrustations in Macallwtor^H 
cave, the elegance of the entablature, the beauty of its limpid 
pool, and the graceful dignity of its arch, render its leading 
features those of severe and chastened beauty. Shiffa, the 
third of these subterraneous wonders, may challenge sublimity 
as its principal characteristic. Without the savage gloom of 
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fcBe bmowe cave, and investigated with more apparent ease, 
though, perhaps, with equal real danger, the stately regularity 
of its columns forms a contrast to the grotesque imagery of 
Macallister’s cave, combining at once the sentiments of gran- 
deur and beauty. The fonner is, however, predominant, as it 
must necessarily be in any scene of the kind. 

We had scarce left Staffa when the wind and rain re- 
turned. It was Erskine’s object and mine to dine at Torloisk 
on Loch Tua, the seat of my valued friend Mrs. Maclean Cle- 
phane, and her accomplished daughters. But in going up 
Loch Tua between Ulva and Mull with this purpose, 

‘ So thick was the mist on the ocean green, 

Nor cape nor headland could be seen.’ * 

It was late before we came to anchor in a small bay presented 
by the little island of Gometra, which may be regarded as a 
continuation of Ulva, We therefore dine aboard, and after 
dinner, Erskine and I take the boat and row across the loch 
unde^ a heavy rain. We could not see the house of Torloisk, 
so very thick was the haze, and we were a good deal puzzled 
how and where to achieve a landing ; at length, espying a cart- 
road, we resolved to trust to its guidance, as we knew we must 
he near the house. We therefore went ashore with our ser- 
vants, d la bonne aveniure, under a drizzling rain. This was 
soon a matter of little consequence, for the necessity of cross- 
ing a swollen brook wetted me considerably, and Erskine, 
whose foot slipped, most completely. In wet and weary plight 
we reached the house, after a walk of a mile, in darkness, dirt, 
and rain, and it is hardly necessary to say, that the pleasure 
of seeing our friends soon banished all recollection of our un- 
pleasant voyage and journey. 

1814. — The rest of our friends come ashore 
by invitation, and breakfast with the ladies, whose kindntisa 
w-ould fain have delayed us for a few days, and at last conde- 

* ** So thick a haze o’erapreads the sky, 

They cannot see the Sun on high.” 

Southey’s Inchcape Sock, 
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scended to ask for one day only — but even this coxdd not bo, 
our time woanng short. Torloisk is finely situated upon the 
coast of Mull, facing StalFa. It is a good comfortable house, 
to which Mrs. Clophane has made some additions. The 
grounds around have been dressed, so as to smooth their rug- 
gedness, without destroying the irregular and wild character 
peculiar to the scene and country. In this, much taste has 
been displayed. At Torloisk, as at Dunvogan, trees grow 
freely and rapidly ; and the extensive plantations formed by 
Mrs. C. serve to show that nothing but a little expense and 
patience on the part of the proprietors, with attention to plant- 
ing in proper places at first, and in keeping up fences after- 
ward, are a-wanting to remove the reproach of nakedness, so 
often thrown upon the Western Isles. With planting comes 
shelter, and the proper allotment and division of fields. With 
all this Mrs. Clephano is busied, and, I trust, suc^cossfully ; I 
am sure, actively and usefully. Take leave of my fair friends, 
with regret that I cannot prolong my stay for a day or two. 
When we come on board, we learn that StafFa-Mac^donald is 
just come to his house of Ulva : this is a sort of unpleasant 
dilemma, for we cannot now go there without some neglect 
towards Mrs. Maclean Clepbane; and, on the other hand, 
from his habits with all of us, he may be justly displeased with 
our quitting his very threshold without asking for him. How- 
ever, upon the whole matter, and being already imdeT weigh, 
we judged it best to work out of the loch, and continue our 
purpose of rounding the northern extremity of Mull, and then 
running down the Sound between Mull and the mainland. 
We had not long pursued our voyage before wo fbund it was 
like to be a very slow one. The wind fell away entirely, and 
after repeated tacks wo could hardly clear the extreme north* 
wtistern point of Mull by six o^clock — whitfh must have 
afforded amusement to the ladies whose hospitable entreaties 
we had resisted, as we were almost all the while visible fh>ni 
Torloisk. A fine evening, but scarce a breath of wind. 

“ 8lst August 1814. — Went on dock between th/eo and 
four in the morning, and found the vessel almost moti^Jese in 
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a calm sea, scarce three miles advanced on her voyage. We 
had, however, rounded the north-western side of Mull, and 
were advancing between the north-eastern side and the rocky 
and wild shores of Ardnamurchan on the mainland of Scot- 
land. Astern were visible in bright moonlight the distant 
mountains of Bum ; yet nearer, the remarkable ridge in the 
Idle of Egg, called Scuir-Egg ; and nearest of all, the low isle 
of Muick. After enjoying this prospect for some time, re- 
turned to my berth. Kise before eight — a delightful day, but 
very calm, and the little wind there is, decidedly against us 
Creeping on slowly, we observe, upon the shore of Ardnamun 
chan, a large old castle called Mingary. It appears to be sun 
rounded with a very high wall, forming a kind of polygon, in 
order to adapt itself to the angles of a precipice overhanging 
the sea, on which the castle is founded. Within or beyond the 
’wall, and probably forming part of an inner court, 1 observed 
a steep roof and windows, probably of the 1 7th century. The 
whole, as seen with a spy-glass, seems ruinous. As we proceed, 
wo open on the left hand Loch Sunart, running deep into the 
mainland, crossed by distant ridges of rocks, and terminating 
apparently among the high mountains above Strontian. On 
the right hand we open the Sound of Mull, and pass the 
Bloody Bay, which acquired that name from a desperate battle 
fought between an ancient Lord of the Isles and his son. The 
latter was assisted by tbe Macleans of Mull, thendn the pleni- 
tude of their power, but was defeated. This was a sea-fight ; 
galleys being employed on each side. It has bequeathed a 
name to a famous pibroch. 

“ Proceeding southward, we open the beautiful bay of To- 
bermory, or Mary's Well. The mouth of this fine natural 
roadstead is closed by an isle called Colvay, having two pas- 
sages, of which only one, the northerly, is passable for ships. 
The bay is surrounded by steep hills, covered with copsewood, 
through which several brooks seek the sea in a succession of 
beautiful cascades. The village has been established as a fish- 
ing station by the Society for British Fisheries. The houses 
along the quay are two and three stories high, anrl well built; 
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the feuara pa>nng to the Society sixpence per foot of their line 
of front. On the top of a steep bank, rising above the first 
town, runs another line of second-rate cottages, which pay 
fourpence per foot ; and behind are huts, iiiuoli superior to the 
ordinary sheds of the country, which pay only twoiwnu'o per 
foot. The town is all built ujioii a regular plan, laid down by 
the Society. The new part is reasonably clean, au<l the old 
not unreasonably dirty. Wc landed at an excellent quay, 
wliich is not yet finished, and found the little place ltK>kc(l 
thriving and active. The people were getting in tlieir patches 
of corn ; and the shrill voices of the children attending their 
parents in the field, and loading the little ponies which are 
used in transporting the grain, formed a chorus not distigrt*e- 
able to those whom it reminds of similar sounds at home. The 
praise of comparative cleanliness does not extend to the lanes 
around Tobermory, in ono of which I had nearly been clfectr 
ually bogged. But the richness of the round steep green 
knolls, clothed with copse, and glancing with caacade-s, and a 
pleasant peep at a small fresh-water loch embosomed among 
them — the view of the bay, surrounded and guarded by the 
island of Colvay — the gliding of two or three vessels in the 
more distant Sound — and the row of the gigantic Ardnamnr- 
chan noountains closing the scene to the north, almost justify 
the eulogium of Sacheveroll, who, in 1688 , declared the bay of 
Tobermory nfight e(j[ual any prospect in Italy. It is said that 
Sachcverell made some money by weighing up the triiasures 
lost in the Plorida, a vessel of the Spanish Armada, which was 
wrecked in the harbour. He himself afiiims, that tliough the 
use of the diving-bells was at first succi^sttful, yet the attempt 
was afb^rwards disconcerted by bad weather. 

“ Tohonnory takes its name from a spring dedicated to the 
Virgin, which was graced by a chapel ; but no vcstigcis remain 
of the chapel, and the spring rises in the middle of a swamp, 
whose depth and dirt diHt‘Ouraged the neart^r approach of 
Protestant pilgrims. Mr. Stevenson, whose judgment is un- 
questionable, thinks that the village should have been built on 
the island called Colvay, and united to the continent by a key 
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or causeway, built along the southernmost channel, which is very 
shallow. By this means the people would have been much 
nearer the fishings, than retired into the depth of the bay. 

“ About three o'clock we get on board, and a brisk and 
favourable breeze arises, which carries us smoothly down the 
Sound. We soon pass Arros, with its fragment of a castle, 
behind which is the house of Mr. Maxwell (an odd name for 
this country), chamberlain to the Duke of Argyle, which 
reminds me of much kindness and hospitality received from 
him and Mr. Stewart, the sheriff-substitute, when I was for- 
merly in Mull. On the shore of Morven, on the opposite side, 
pass the ruins of a small fortalice, called Donagail, situated as 
usual on a precipice overhanging the sea. The ‘ woody Mor- 
von,' though the quantity of shaggy diminutive copse, which 
springs up where it obtains any shelter, still shows that it must 
onco have merited the epithet, is now, as visible from the Sound 
of Mull, a bare country — of which the hills towards the sea 
have a slope much resembling those in Selkirkshire, and ac- 
cordingly afford excellent pasture, and around several farm- 
houses well cultivated and improved fields. I think I observe 
considerable improvement in husbandry, even since I was here 
last : but there is a difference in coming from Oban and Cape 
Wrath. — Open Loch Alline, a beautiful salt-water lake, with 
a narrow outlet to the Sound. It is surrounded by round hills, 
sweetly fringed with green copse below, and one of which 
exlubits to the spy-glass ruins of a castle. There is great 
promise of beauty in its interior, but we cannot see every- 
thing. The land on the southern bank of the entrance slopes 
away into a sort of promontory, at the extremity of which are 
the very imperfect mins of the Castle of Ardtornish, to which 
the Lords of the Isles summoned parliaments, and from whence 
one of them dated a treaty with the Crown of England as an 
independent Prince, Tliese mins are seen to most advantage 
from the south, where they are brought into a line with one 
high fragment towards the west predominating over the rest. 
The shore of the promontory on the south side becomes rocky, 
and when it slopes round to the west, rises into a very bold 
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and high precipitous bank, skirting the bny on the 'western 
side, partly clIlFy, partly covered with brushwood, with various 
streams dashing over it from a groat height. Above the old 
castle of Ardtornish, and about where the promontory joins 
the land, stands the present mansion, a neat white-washed 
house, with several well enclosed and well cultivated fields 
surrounding it. 

“ The high and dignified character assumed by the shores of 
Morven ailei leaving Ardtornish, continues till we open the 
Loch Linnhe, the commencement of the great chain of inland 
lakes running up to Fort William, and which it is proposed to 
unite with Inverness by means of the Caledonian Canal. The 
wisdom of the plan adopted in this nati-'mal measure seems 
very dubious. Had the canal been of imwo modtiratc depth, 
and the burdens imposed upon passing ve^'sels less expensive, 
there can bo no doubt that the coasters, sloops, and barks, 
would have carried on a great trade by meiMis of it. But the 
expense and plague of lochs, &c. may prt vent those hmnblo 
vessels from taking this abridged voyage, while ships above 
twenty or thirty tons will hesitate to engage thcrastdves in the 
intricacies of a long lake navigation, cxpo'icd, without room 
for manoeuvring, to all the sudden scjualla of the mountainous 
country. Ahead of us, in the mouth of I..ooh Linnhe, lies the 
low and fertile isle of Lismoro, formerly the appanage of the 
Bishops of the Isles, who, as usual, know where to (thoose 
church patrimony. The coast of the Mull, on the right hand 
of the Sound, has a black, rugged, and unimproved character. 
Above Scallister bay are symptoms of improvement. Moon- 
light has arisen upon us as we pass Duart castfe, now an indis- 
tinct mass upon its projecting promontory. It was garrisoned 
for Government so late as 1780, but is now ruin^. We see, 
at about a mile’s distance, the fatal shelve on wW'ih Duart ox 
posed the daughter of Argyle, on which Mss play of 

the Family Legend is founded, but now, 

‘Without either sign or sound of their shocks 
The waves flowed over the Lady’s rock,’ * 

* Southey’s Inchcajpe Mock, 
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The placid state of the sea is very different from wLat I have 
Been it, when six stout rowers could scarce give a boat head- 
way through the conflicting tides. These fits of violence so 
much surprised and offended a body of the Camerons, who 
were bound upon some expedition to Mull, and had been ac- 
customed to the quietness of lake-navigation, that they drew 
their dirks, and began to stab the waves — from which popular 
tale this run of tide is called the Men of Lochaher. The 
weather being delightfully moderate, we agree to hover here- 
about all night, or anchor under the Mull shore, should it be 
necessary, in order to see Dunstaffnage to-morrow morning. 
The isle of Kerrara is now in sight, forming the bay of Oban. 
Beyond lie the varied and magnificent summits of the chain of 
mountains bordering Loch Linnhe, as well as those between 
Loch Awe and Loch Etive, over which the summit of Ben 
Cruachan is proudly prominent. Walk on deck, admiring this 
romantic prospect, until ten *, then below, and turn in. 

Isi September 1814. — Rise betwixt six and seven, and 
having discreetly secured our breakfast, take boat for the old 
castle of Dunstaffnage, situated upon a promontory on the side 
of Loch Linnhe and near to Loch Etive. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the beauty of the day and of the prospect. We coasted 
the low, large, and fci'tile isle of Lismore, where a Catholic 
Bishop, Chisholm, has established a seminary of young men 
intended for priests, and what is a better thing, a valuable 
lime-work. Report speaks well of the lime, but indifferently 
of the progress of the students. Tacking to the shore of the 
loch, we land at Dunstaffnage, once, it is said, the seat of the 
Scottish monarchy, till success over the Piets and Saxons 
vransferred their throne to Scoone, Dunfermline, and at length 
to Edinburgh. The castle is still the King's (nominally), and 
the Duke of Argjde (nominally also), is hereditary keeper. 
But the real right of property is in the family of the depute- 
keepor, to which it was assigned as an appanage, the first 
possessor being a natural son of an Earl of Argyle. The shell 
of the castle, for little more now remains, bears marks of 
ixtreme antiquity. It is square in form, with round towf^rs at 
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tlireo of tlie angles, and is situated upon a lofty precipice, 
carefully scarped on all sides to render it perpendicular. The 
entrance is by a staircase, which conducts you to a wooden 
laiuling-pliico in front of the portal-door. This landing-place 
could fomierly bo raised at pleiisure, being of the nature of a 
drawbridge. When raised, the place was inaccessible. You 
pass under an ancient arch, with a low vault (being the porter’s 
lodge) on the right hand, and flanked by loop-holes, for firing 
upon any hostile guest who might force his piisi^age thus far. 
This admits you into the inner-court, which is about eighty 
feet s(j[uaro. It contains two mean-looking buildings, about 
sixty or seventy years old; the anciimt castle having Ix^on 
consumed by fire in 1715 . It is said that the nephew of tho 
proprietor was the incendiaiT-. We went into the apartments, 
and found they did not exceed the promise of tho exterior; 
but they admitted us to walk ujion the battleiuonts of tho old 
castle, which displayed a most splendid prospect Beneath, 
and far projected in the loch, were seen the woods and 
houses of Campbell of Lochnell. A little summer-house, upon 
an eminence, belonging to this wooded bank, resembles an 
ancient monument. On the right. Loch Etive, after pouring 
its waters like a furious cataract over a strait called Connell- 
ferry, comes between the castle and a round island belonging 
to its demesne, and nearly insulates the situation. In front is 
a low rocky eminence on the opposite side of the arm, through 
which Loch Etive flows into Loch Linnho. Here was situated 
Beregenium^ once, it is said, a British capital city ; and, as our 
informant told us, tho largest market-town in Scotland. Of 
this splendour are no remains but a few trenches and excava- 
tions, wliich the distance did not allow us to examine. The 
ancient masonry of Dunstaffnage is monldoring fast under 
time and neglect The foundations are beginning to decay, 
and exhibit gaps between tho rock anti tlie wall; and tho 
battlements are become ruinous. Tho inner court is encum 
bered with ruins. A hundred pounds or two would put this 
very antsient fortress in a state of preservation for ages, but I 
(bar this is not to be expected. The stumps of latge treea^ 
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•rliicli had once shaded the vicinity of the castle, gave S3niip* 
toms of decay in the family of Bunstafihage. We were told 
of some ancient spurs and other curiosities preserved in the 
castle, but they were locked up. In the vicinity of the castle 
is a chapel which had once been elegant, but by the building 
up of windows, &c. is now heavy enough. I have often ob- 
served that the means adopted in Scotland for repairing old 
buildings are generally as destructive of their grace and 
beauty, as if that had been the express object. Unfortu- 
nately, most churches, particularly, have gone through both 
stages of destruction, having been first repaired by the build- 
ing up of the beautiful shafted windows, and then the roof 
being suffered to fall in, they became ruins indeed, but with- 
out any touch of the picturesque farther than their massive 
walls and columns may afford. Near the chapel of Dunstaff- 
nage is a remarkable echo. 

“ Re-embiirkcd, and, rowing about a mile and a half or bet- 
ter along the shore of the lake, again landed under the ruins 
of the old castle of Duiiolly. This fortress, which, like that 
of Dunstaffnage, forms a marked feature in this exquisite 
landa'ape, is situated on a bold and precipitous promontory 
overhanging the lake. The principal part of the ruins now 
remaining is a square tower or keep of the ordinary size, which 
had been the citadel of the castle; but fragments of other 
buildings, overgrown with ivy, show that Dunolly had once 
been a place of considerable importance. These had enclosed 
a court-yard, of which the keep probably formed one side, the 
entrance being by a very steep ascent from the land side, 
which had fomerly been cut across by a deep moat, and de- 
.bndc<l doubtless by outworks and a drawbridge. Beneath 
the castle stands the modern house of Dunolly, — a decent 
mansion, suited to the reduced state of the MaeDougalls of 
Tjorn, who, from being Barons powerful enough to give battle 
\o and defeat Robert Bruce, are now declined into private 
gentlemen of moderate fortune. 

“This very ancient family is descended from Somerled^ 
Thane, or rather, under that name, King of Argyle and the 
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Hebrides. He had two sons, to one of whom he left his insu- 
lar possessions — and he became founder of the dynasty of the 
Lords of the Isles, who maintained a stirring independence 
during the middle ages. The other was founder of the family 
of the MacDougalls of Lorn. One of them being married to a 
niece of the Red Gumming, in revenge of his slaughter at Dum- 
fries, took a vigorous part against Robert Bruco in his struggles 
to maintain the independence of Scotland. At length the King 
turning his whole strength towards MacDougall, encountered 
him at a pass near Loch Awe ; but the Highlanders, being pos- 
sessed of the strong ground, compelled Bruce to retreat, and 
again gave him battle at Dairy, near Tynedrum, whore he had 
concentrated his forces. Here he was again defeated ; and the 
tradition of the MacDougall family bears, that in the conflict 
the Lord of Lorn engaged hand to hand with Bruce, and was 
struck down by that monarch. As they grappled together on 
the ground, Bruco being uppermost, a vassal of MacDougall, 
called MacKeoch, relieved his master by pulling Bruce from 
him. In this close struggle the King loft his mantle and 
brooch in the hands of his enemies, and the latter trophy was 
long preserved in the family, until it was lost in an accidental 
Are. Barbour tells the same story, out I think with circum- 
stances somewhat different. When Bruco had gaiiu^d the 
throne for which ho fought so long, he displayed his resent- 
ment against the MacDougalls of Lorn, by depriving them 
of the greatest part of thoir domains, which were bcstow(5d 
chiefly upon the Steward of Scotland. Sir Colin Campbell, 
Uio Knight of Loch Awe, and the Knight of Glcnurchy, Sir 
Dugald Campbell, married daughters of the Steward, and re- 
ceived with them great portion of the forfeiture of MaeDou- 
gall. Bruce even compelled or pomuaded the Lord of the 
Isles to divorco his wife, who was a daughter of MacDougall, 
and take in marriage a relation of his own. The son of the 
divorced lady was not permitted to succeed to the principality 
of the Isles, on account of his connexion with the obnoxious 
JMacDougall But a largo appanage was allowed him upon 
che Mainland, where ho founded the family of Glengarry. 
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" The family MacDougall suffered farther reduction dur- 
,ng the great civil war, in which they adhered to the Stewarts, 
and in 1715 they forfeited the small estate of DunoUy, which 
was then all that remained of what had once been a princi- 
pality. The then representative of the family fled to Trance, 
and his son (father of the present proprietor) would have 
been without any means of education, but for the spirit of 
clanship, which induced one of the name, in the humble situa^ 
tion of keeper of a public-house at Dumbarton, to take his 
young chief to reside with him, and be at the expense of his 
education and maintenance until his fifteenth or sixteenth 
year. Ho proved a clever and intelligent man, and made 
good use of the education he received. When the affair of 
1745 was in agitation, it was expected by the south-western 
clans that Charles Edward would have landed near Oban, in- 
stead of which ho disembarked at Loch-nan-augh, in Arisaig. 
Stuart of Appin sent information of his landing to MacDou- 
gall, who gave orders to liis brother to hold the clan in readi- 
ness to rise, and went himself to consult with the chamberlain 
of the Earl of Breadalbane, who was also in the secret. He 
found this person indisposed to rise, alleging that Charles had 
disappointed thorn both in the place of landing, and the sup- 
port he had promised. MacDougall then resolved to play 
cautious, and went to visit the Duke of Argyle, then residing 
at Roseneath, probably without any determined purpose as to 
his future proceedings. While he was waiting the Duke’s 
Viisure, he saw a horseman arrive at full gallop, and shortly 
after, the Duke entering the apartment where MacDougall 
was, with a map iu his hand, requested him, after friendly sal- 
utations, to point out Loch-nan-augh on that map. IMacDou- 
gall instantly saw that the secret of Charles’s landing had 
transpired, and resolved to make a merit of being the first who 
should give details. The persuasions of the Duke determined 
him to remain quiet, and the reward was the restoration of the 
little estate of Dunolly, lost by his father in 1715. This gen- 
tleman lived to a very advanced stage of life, and was suc- 
ceeded by Peter MacDougall, Esq. now of Dunolly. I had 
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these particulars respecting the restoration of the estate from 
a near relation of the family, whom we met at Duiistaifnage. 

The modern house of Dunolly is on the nock of land under 
the old castle, having on the one hand the lake with its islands 
and mountains ; on the other, two romantic eminences tufted 
with copeswood, of which the higher is called Barm ore, and is 
now planted. I have seldom seen a more romantic and de- 
lightful situation, to which the peculiar state of the family 
gave a sort of moral interest. Mrs. MacBougall, observing 
strangers surveying the ruins, met us on our return, and most 
politely insisted upon our accepting fruit and refreshments. 
This was a compliment meant to absolute strangers, but when 
our names became known to her, the good lady’s entreaties 
that we would stay till Mr. MacDougall returned from his ride, 
became very pressing. She was in deep mourning for the loss 
of an eldest son, who had fallen bravely in Spain and tinder 
Wellington, a death well becoming the descendant of so faitted 
a race. TIic second son, a lieutenant in the navy, had, upon 
this family misfortune, obtained leave to visit Ins parents ibr 
the first time after many years’ service, but had now returned 
to his ship. Mrs. M. spoke with melancholy pride of the death 
of her eldest son, with hope and animation of the prospects of 
the survivor. A third is educated for the law. Declining the 
hospitality offered us, Mrs. M. had the goodness to walk with 
us along the shore towards Oban, as far as the property of 
Dunolly extends, and showed us a fine spring, called Tohw 
nan GalU or the Well of the Stranger, where our stulors snj>- 
plied themselves with excellent water, which has been ratlier 
a scarce article with us, as it soon becomes past a landsman’s 
use on board ship. On the sea-shore, about a {quarter of a 
mile from the castle, is a huge fragment of the rot‘k call(*d 
plmirpudding stone^ which art or nature luis formed into a 
gigantic pillar. Here, it is said, Fion or Fingal tied his dog 
Bran — here also the celebrated Lord of the Isles tied up his 
Jogs when ho came upon a visit to the Lords of Lorn. Hence 
it is called Clach nan Con; i. c. the Dog’s Stone. A tree 
grew once on the top of this bare mass of composite stone, but 
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rt was cut down by a curious damsel of tbe family, who was 
desirous to see a treasure said to be deposited beneath it. En- 
joyed a pleasant walk of a mile along the beach to Oban, a 
town of some consequence, built in a semicircular form, around 
a good harbour formed by the opposite isle of Kerrara, on 
which Ml'S. M. pointed out the place where Alexander II. 
died, while, at the head of a powerful armament, he medi- 
tated the reduction of the Hebrides. The field is still called 
Dal-ry — the King’s field. 

“ Having taken leave of Mrs. MacHougall, we soon satisfied 
O’u* curiosity concerning Oban, which owed its principal trade 
to the industry of two brothers, Messrs. Stevenson, who dealt 
in ship-building. One is now dead, the other almost retired 
from business, and trade is dull in the place. Heard of an 
active and industrious man, who had sot up a nursery of young 
trees, which ought to succeed, since at present, whoever wants 
plants must send to Glasgow ; and how much the plants suffer 
during a voyage of such length, any one may conceive. Go 
on board after a day delightful for the serenity and clearness 
of the weather, as well as for the objects we had visited. I 
lorgot to say, that through Mr. MacDougall’s absence we lost 
an opportunity of seeing a bronze figure of one of his ancestors, 
called Bficachj or the lame, armed and mounted as for a tour- 
nament. The hero flourished in the twelfth century. After 
a grand council of war, we determine, as we are so near the 
fojust of Ulster, that we will stand over and view tlie celebrated 
(hunt’s Causeway ; and Captain Wilson receives directions ac- 
cjordingly, 

“2^/ i)(ipf ember 1814. — Another most beautiful day. The 
boat, for the first time since we sailed from Leith, is soiuowhat 
mcommodioua ; so we spread a handsome awning to save our 
^onlple-x^ons, God wot, and breakfast beneath it in stylo. The 
breeze is gentle, and quite favourable. It h 2 i 8 conducted us 
from the extreme cape of Mull, called the Black Head of Mull, 
into tho Sound of Islay. We view in passing that large and 
jertilo Island, the property of Campbell of Shawfield, who has 
vitroduced an admirable stylo of farming among his tenants 
VOL. IV. 10 
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Still faitiher beHnd us retreats the Island of Jura, with the re* 
markable mountains called the Paps of Jura, -which form a 
landmark at a great distance. They are very high, but in our 
eyes, so much accustomed of late to immense height, do not 
excite much surprise. StiU farther astern is the small isle of 
Scarba, which, as we see it, seems to be a single hill. In the 
passage or sound between Scarba and the extremity of Jura, 
is a terrible run of tide, which, contending with the sunk rocks 
and islets of that foul channel, occiisions the succession of 
whirlpools called the Gulf of Corriovrcckan. Seen at this 
distance, we cannot judge of its ten-ors. The sight of Coi^ 
rievreckan and of the low rocky isle of Colonsay, betwixt 
which and Islay we are now passing, strongly i‘eealls to my 
mind poor John Leyden and his tale of the Mermaid and 
MacPhail of Colonsay.* Probably the name of the hero 
should have been MacFie, for to the MacDullios (by abridg- 
ment MacFies) Colonsay of old pertained. It is said the bust 
of these MacDuffies was executed as an oppressor by oi'dor of 
the Lord of the Isles, and lies buried in the adjacent small 
island of Oransay, where there is an old chapel with several 
curious monuments, which, to avoid losing this favourable 
breeze, we are compelled to leave unvisited. Colonsay now 
belongs to a gentleman named MacNcil. On the right beyond 
it, opens at a distance the western coast of Mull, which we 
already visited in coming from the northward. Wo see tins 
promontor}' of Boss, which is terminated by T-Columb-kill, 
also now- visible. The shores of Lo(jh Tua and Ulva are in 
the blue distance, with the little archipelago which lies around 
Staffa. Still farther, the hills of Bum can just be distinguished 
from the blue sky. Wo are now arrived at the extreme point 
of Islay, termed, from the strong tides, the Runs of IsUvj, Wo 
here only feel them as a largo but soft swell of the sea, the 
weather being delightfully clear and serene. In the course of 
the evening we lose sight of the Hebrides, cxe(‘pting Islay, 
having now attained the western side of that islaiul. 

“ 84 September 1814. — In the morning early, we arc ofl’ In* 

* See MimtreUyof the Border^ vol. iv., pp. j285-80({, (Kdin. Kd.) 
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nistullian, an islet very like Incbkeitli in size and appearance, 
and, like Incbkeith, displaying a lighthouse. Messrs. Hamilton, 
Duff, and Stevenson, go ashore to visit the Irish lighthouse and 
compare notes. A fishing-boat comes off with four or five stout 
lads, without neckerchiefs or hats, and the best of whose joint 
garments selected would hardly equip an Edinburgh beggar. 
Buy from this specimen of Paddy in his native land some fine 
John Dories for threepence each. The mainland of Ireland 
adjoining to this island (being part of the county of Donegal) 
resembles Scotland, and though hilly, seems well cultivated 
upon the whole. A brisk breeze directly against us. We beat 
to windward by assistance of a strong tide-stream, in order to 
weather the head of Innishowen, which covers the entrance 
of Lough Foyle, with the purpose of running up the loch to 
f,ee Londonderry, so celebrated for its siege in 1689. But short 
tacks and long tacks were in vain, and at dinner-time, having 
lost our tide, we find ourselves at all disadvantage both against 
wind and sea. Much combustion at our meal, and the manoeu- 
vres by which we attempted to eat and drink remind me of the 
enchanted drinking-cup in the old ballad, — 

* Some shed it on thoir shoulder, 

Some shed it on their thigh; 

And he that did not hit his mouth 
Was sure to hit his eye.’ * 

In the evening, backgammon and cards are in great request 
We have had our guns shotted all this day for fear of the 
Yankees — a privateer having been seen off Tyree Islands, 
and taken some vessels — as is reported. — About nine o’clock 
weather the Innishowen head, and enter the I^ough, and fire a 
gun as a signal for a pilot. The people here are great smug- 
glers ; and at the report of the gun, we see several lights on 
shore disappear. — About the middle of the day too, our ap- 
pearance (much resembling a revenue cutter) occasioned a 
smoko being made in the midst of a very rugged cliff on the 
shore — a signal probably to any of the smugglers' craft that 
♦ The Boy a»ic? Ike — Percy’s JReUqueSj vol. ili. p. 10. 
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might be at sea. Come to anchor in eight fathom water, ex- 
pecting our pilot. 

September 1814. — Wiilcod in the morning with good 
hope of hearing service in Derry Cathedral, as we had felt 
ourselves under weigh since daylight ; but these expectations 
vanished when, going on deck, we found ourselves only half- 
way up Lough Foyle, and at least ten miles from Derry. 
Very little wind, and that against ns ; and the navigation both 
shoally and intricate Called a council of war ; and after con- 
sidering the difficulty of getting up to Derry, and the chance 
of being wind-bound when we do get there, we resolve to 
renounce our intended visit to that town. We had liai’dly put 
the ship about, when the Irish iEolus sliifled his trumpet, and 
opposed our exit, as he had formerly been unfavourable to our 
progress up the lake. At length, wo are compelled to betake 
ourselves to towing, the wind fading into an absolute calm. 
This gives us time enough to admire the northern, or Donegal, 
side of Lough Foyle — the other being hidden from us by haze 
and distance. Nothing can he more favourable fclian this speci- 
men of Ireland. — A beautiful variety of cultivated slopes, in- 
termixed with banks of wood ; — rocks skirted with a distant 
ridge of heathy hills, watered by various brooks ; the glens or 
banks being, in general, planted or covered with copse ; and 
finally, studded by a succession of villas and genthmien’s seats, 
good farm-houses, and neat white-washed cabins. Some of the 
last are happily situated upon the verge of the sea, with banks 
of copse or a rock or two rising behind them, and the white 
sand in front. The land, in general, seems well cultivated and 
enclosed — but in some places the encdosurcs seem too small, 
and the ridges too crooked, for proper farming. We pass two 
geutlemeifs scats, called White Castle and Red Castle; the 
last a large good-looking mansion, with trees, and a pretty 
vale sloping upwards from the sea. Ah wo approach the 
termination of the Lough, the ground bocomos more rocky 
and barren, and the cultivation interrupted by impracticable 
patches, which have been necessarily abandoned. Como In 
view of Green Castle, a large ruinous castle, said to have 
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longed to the Mac Williams. The remains are romantically 
situated upon a green bank sloping down to the sea, and are 
partly covered with ivy. From their extent, the place must 
have been a chieftain’s residence of the very first consequence. 
Part of the ruins appear to be founded upon a high red rock, 
which the eye at first blends with the masonry. To the east 
of the ruins, upon a cliff ovex'hanging the sea, are a modern 
fortification and barrack-yard, and beneath, a large battery 
for protection of the shipping which may enter the Lough ; the 
guns are not yet mounted. The Custom-house boat boards us 
and confirms the account that American cruisers are upon the 
coast. Drift out of the Lough, and leave behind us this fine 
country, all of which belongs in property to Lord Donegal ; 
other possessors only having long leases, at sixty years, or so 
forth. Red Castle, however, before distinguished as a very 
good-looking house, is upon a perpetual lease. We discharge 
our pilot — the gentlemen go ashore with him in the boat, in 
order to put foot on Irish land. I shall defer that pleasure till 
I can promise myself something to see. When our gentlemen 
return, wo read prayers on deck. After dinner go ashore at 
the small fishing-village of Port Rush, pleasantly situated upon 
a peninsula, wliich forms a little harbour. Here we are re- 
ceived by Dr. Richardson, the inventor of the fiorin-grass (or 
of some of its excellencies.) He cultivates this celebrated 
vegetable on a very small scale, his whole farm not exceeding 
four acres. Here I learn, with inexpressible surprise and dis- 
tress, the death of one of the most valued of the few friends 
whom those memoranda might interest.* She was, indeed, a 
rare example of the soundest good sense, and the most ex- 
quisite purity of moral feeling, united with the utmost grace 
and elegance of personal beauty, and with manners becoming 
the most dignified rank in British society. There was a femi- 
nine softness in all her deportment, which won universal love, 
is her firmness of mind and correctness of principle commanded 
veneration. To her family her loss is inexpressibly great. I 
know not whether it was the purpy of her mind, or the ethe- 

* Ilamot, Duchess of Buccleuch, died Aug. 24, 1814. 
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real cast of her features and form, but I could never associate 
in my mind her idea and that of mortality ; so that the shock 
is the more heavy, as being totally unexpected. God grant 
comfort to the afHicted survivor and his family 1 

September 1814. — Wake, or rather rise at six, for I 
have waked the whole night, or fallen into broken sleeps only 
to be hag-ridden by the nightmare. Go ashore with a heav} 
heart, to see sights which I had much rather leave alone 
Land under Dunluce, a ruined castle built by the hlacGiUi' 
gans, or Mac Quillens, but afterwards taken from them by a 
Macdonnell, ancestor of the Earls of Antrim, and destroyed 
by Sir John Perrot, Lord-Lieutenant in the roign of Queen 
Elizabeth. This Macdonnell came from the Hebrides at the 
head of a Scottish colony. The site of the ciistle much re- 
sembles Dunnottar, but it is on a smaller scale. The ruins 
occupy perhaps more than an acre of ground, being the level 
top of a high rock advanced into the sea, by which it is sur- 
rounded on three sides, and divided from the mainland by a 
deep chasm. The access was by a narrow bridge, of which 
there now remains but a single rib, or ledge, fonning a doubt- 
ful and a precarious access to the ruined castle. On the outer 
side of the bridge are largo remains of outworks, probably for 
securing cattle, and for domestic offices — and the vostigi^s of 
a chapel. Beyond the bridge are an outer and inner gate- 
way, with their defences. The large gateway forms one an- 
gle of the sipiare enclosure of the fortrowss, and at the other 
landward angle is built a largo round tower. Tliorc are ves- 
tiges of similar towers occupying the angles of the precipice 
overhanging the sea. Those towers were connected by a cur- 
tain, on which artillery seems to have been mounted. Within 
this circuit are the ruins of an establishment of feudal grandtmr 
on the large scale. The great hall, farming, it would seem, 
one side of the inner court, is sixty paces long, lighted by win- 
dows which appear to have been shafted with stone, but are 
now ruined. Adjacent are the great kitchen and ovens, with 
a vaiuety of other buildings, hut no sejuare tower, or keep 
The most remarkable part of Dunluce, however, is, that the 
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wliole mass of plum-pudding rock on whick the fort is built is 
completely perforated by a cave sloping downwards from the 
inside of the moat or dry-ditch beneath the bridge, and open- 
ing to the sea on the other side. It might serve the purpose 
of a small harbour, especially if they had, as is believed, a 
descent to the cave from within the castle. It is difficult to 
conceive the use of the aperture to the land, unless it was in 
some way enclosed and defended. Above the ruinous castle 
is a neat farm-house. Mrs. More, the good-wife, a Scoto-Hi- 
bernian, received us with kindness and hospitality which did 
honour to the nation of her birth, as well as of her origin, in 
a house whose cleanliness and neatness might have rivalled 
England. Her churn was put into immediate motion on our 
behalf, and we were loaded with all manner of courtesy, as 
well as good things. We heard here of an armed schooner 
having been seen off the coast yesterday, which fired on a boat 
that went off to board her, and would seem therefore to be a 
privateer, or armed smuggler. 

“ Return on board for breakfast, and then again take boat 
for the Giant’s Causeway — having first shotted the guns, and 
agreed on a signal, in case this alarming stranger should again 
make his appearance. Visit two caves, both worth seeing, but 
not equal to those we have seen : one, called Poit Coon, opens 
in a small cove, or bay — the outer reach opens into an inner 
cave, and that again into the sea. The other, called Down 
Kerry, is a sea-cave, like that on the eastern side of Loch 
Eribol — a high arch up which the sea rolls : — the weather 
being quiet, we sailed in very nearly to the upper end. We 
then rowed on to the celebrated Causeway, a platform com- 
posed of basaltic pillars, projecting into the sea like the pier 
of a harbour. As I was tired, and had a violent headache, I 
did not land, but could easily see that the regulaiity of the 
columns was the same as at Staffa; but that island contains a 
much more extensive and curious specimen of this curious 
phenomenon. 

“ Row along the shores of this celebrated point, which are 
ixtromely striking as well as curious. They open into a sue- 
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cession of little bays, each of which has prc(‘ipitous banks 
graced with long ranges of the basaltic pillars, soinetiniea 
placed above each other, and divided by xtnisses of interweav- 
ing strata, or by green sloping banks of earth of extrenio 
steepness. These remarkable ranges of columns are in some 
places chequered by horizontal strata of a red rock or earth, of 
the appearance of ochre ; so that the green of the grassy 
banks, the dark-grey or black appearance of the columns, with 
those red ssams and other varieties of the interposed strata, 
have most uncommon and striking ollects. The outline of 
these dills is as singular as their colouring. In sitveral plat^es 
the earth has wasted away fi^om single columns, and lefli them 
standing insulated and erect, like the ruined colonnade of an 
ancient temple, upon the verge of the precipice. In other 
places, the disposition of the basaltic ranges presents singular 
appearances, to which the guides give names agreeable to the 
images wliich they are supposed to represent. Each of the 
little bays or inlets has also its appropriate name. One is 
called the Spanish Bay, from one of the Spaivish Armada 
having been wrecked there. Thus our voyage has repeatedly 
traced the memorable remnants of that celebrated wjuadron. 
The general name of the capo adjacent to the Causeway, is 
Bengore Head. To thovso who have seen Stada, the pocmliar 
appearance of the Causeway itself will lose much of its ene<*t ; 
but the grandeur of the neighbouring scenery will still main- 
tain the reputation of Bengore Head. The people ascribe all 
these wonders to Fin MacCoul, whom they couple with a St‘Ot- 
tish giant called Ben-au something or other. The traveller is 
plied by guides, who mako their profit by selling pieces of 
crystal, agate, or chalcedony, found in the interstices of the 
rocks. Our party brought off some curious joints of the <*ol- 
umns, and, had 1 been (][uitc as 1 am wont to I would have 
Belccted four to be capitals of a rustic porch at Aldiotsford. 
But, alas I alas I I am much out of love with vanity at lliia 
moment. From what wo liear at the Cause w ay ^ we have 
every reason to think that the pretended privateer has been a 
gentleman’s jilcasuro-vessel. — Continue our voyage south* 
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ward, and pass between the Main of Ireland and the Isle of 
Rachrin, a rude healthy-looking island, once a place of refuge 
to Robert Bruce. This is said, in ancient times, to have been 
the abode of banditti, who plundered the neighbouring coast. 
At present it is under a long lease to a Mr. Gage, who is said 
to maintain excellent order among the islanders. Those of 
bad character he expels to Ireland, and hence it is a phrase 
among the people of Rachrin, when they wish ill to any one, 

* May Ireland he liis hinder end* On the Main we see the 
village of Ballintry, and a number of people collected, the re- 
mains of an Irish fair. Close by is a small island, called Sheep 
Island. We now take leave of the Irish coast, having heard 
nothing of its popular complaints, excepting that the good 
lady at Dunluce made a heavy moan against the tithes, which 
had compelled her husband to throw his whole farm into pas- 
ture. Stand over toward Scotland, and see the Mull of Can- 
tyre light. 

6/A J^ieptember 1814. — Under the lighthouse at the Mull 
of Cantyre^ situated on a desolate spot among rocks, like a 
Chinese pagoda in Indian drawings. Duff* and Stevenson go 
ashore at six. Hamilton follows, but is unable to land, tlie sea 
having got up. The boat brings back letters, and I have the 
great comfort to learn all are well at Abbotsford. About 
eight the tide begins to run very strong, and the wind rising 
at the same time, makes us somewhat apprehensive for our 
boat, which had returned to attend D. and S. We observe 
them sot off along the hills on foot, to walk, as we understand, 
to a bay called Carskey, five or six miles off, but the nearest 
spot at which they can hope to re-embaik in this state of the 
weather. It now becomes very squally, and one of our jibsails 
splits. Wo are rather awkwardly divided into three parties 
— the pedestrians on shore, with whom we now observe Cap- 
tain Wilson, mounted upon a pony — the boat with four sml- 
ors, which is stealing along in-shore, unable to row, and scarce 
I'entm’ing to carry any sail — and we in the yacht, tossing 

* Adam Duff, Esq,, afterwards and for many years Sheriff of tha 
wunty of Edinburgh, died on 17th May 1840. 
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about most exceedingly. At length wo reach Carskoy, a quiet- 
looking bay, where the boat gets into shore, and fetches ofT our 
gentlemen. — After this the coast of Cantyre seems cultivated 
and arable, but bleak and unenclosed, like many other parts 
of Scotland. We then learn that we have been repeatedly in 
the route of two American privateers, who have made many 
captures in the Irish Channel, particularly at Intiistruhul, at 
the back of Islay, and on the Lewis, They are. the l\5a<*ock, 
of twenty-two guns, and 1G5 men, and a schooner of oighte^en 
guns, called the Prince of Neuchatel. Those nows, added to 
the increasing inclemency of the weather, induce us to (hder 
a projected visit to the coast of Galloway ; and in(l(>ed it is 
time one of us was home on many accounts. We thcrofore 
resolve, after visiting the lighthouse at Pladda, to proccn^d for 
Greenock. About four drop anchor off Pladda, a small islet 
lying on the south side of Arran- Go ashore and visit the 
establishment. Wlieu wo return on board, the wind being 
unfavourable for the mouth of Clyde, wo resolvo to weigh 
anchor and go into Lamlash Bay. 

“ ItJh September 1814. — Wo had amply room to repent last 
night's resolution, for the wind, with its tisual caprice, cdianged 
so soon as wo had weighed anchor, blow very hard, and almost 
directly against us, so that wo wore beating up against it by 
short tacks, which made a most disagr(‘-oablc night ; jus, b(*twc(‘n 
the noise of the wind and the sea, the clattering of the ropes 
and sails above, and of the moveables below, au<l the (‘ternal 
ready which was repeated every Ion mimit^w wluut th(» 
vessel was about to tack, with the lurch and clamonr which 
succeeds, sleep was much out of tlic quest i(m. We are «</t 
now in the least sick, but want of sleep is nneomfortabhs arnl 
I have no agreeable rcflcctionB to junuso waking houi*s, 
ing the hope of again rejoining my family. About six o’<'l<X!k 
went on deck to see Lamlash Bay, which we have at h*nglh 
reached after a hard struggle. The morning is fme and the 
wind abated, so that the coast of Arrau hx)ks extrcim*ly well, 
^t is indented with two deep bays. That called LamUisli, 
being covered by an island with an entrance at either end* 
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makes a secure roadstead. The otter bay, which takes its 
name from Brodick Castle, a seat of the Duke of Haujilton, is 
open. The situation of the castle is very fine, among exten- 
sive plantations, laid out with perhaps too much formality, but 
pleasant to the eye, as the first tract of plantation we have 
seen for a long time. One stripe, however, with singular want 
of taste, runs straight up a finely rounded hill, and turning by 
an obtuse angle, cuts down the opposite side with equal lack 
of remorse. This vile habit of opposing the line of the plan- 
tation to the natural line and bearing of the ground, is one of 
the greatest practical errors of early planters. As to the rest,, 
the fields about Brodick, and the lowland of Arran in general, 
seem rich, well enclosed, and in good cultivation. Behind and 
around rise an amphitheatre of mountains, the principal a long 
ridge with fine swelling serrated tops, called Goat-Fell. Our 
wind now altogether dies away, while we want its assistance 
to get to the mouth of the Firth of Clyde, now opening be- 
tween the extremity of the large and fertile Isle of Bute, and 
the lesser islands called the Cumbrays. The fertile coast of 
Aymhire trends away to the south-westward, displaying many 
villages, and much appearance of beauty and cultivation. On 
the north-eastward arises the bold and magnificent screen 
formed by the mountains of Argyleshire and Dumbartonshire, 
rising above each other in gigantic succession. About noon a 
favourable breath of wind enables us to enter the mouth of 
the Clyde, passing between the larger Cumbray and the ex- 
tremity of Bute. As we advance beyond the Cumbray, and 
open the opposite coast, see Largs, renowned for the final defeat 
of the Norwegian invaders by Alexander IlL [a. b. 1263.] 
The ground of battle was a sloping, but rather gentle, ascent 
from the sea, above the modem Kirk of Largs. Had Uaco 
gained the victory, it would have opened all the south-west of 
Scotland to his arms. On Bute, a fine and well-improved 
island, we open the Marquis of Bute's house of Mount Stew- 
art, neither apparently largo nor elegant in architecture, but 
beautifully iMtuated among well-grown trees, with an open and 
straight avenue to the sea-shore. The whole isle is prettily 
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varied by the rotation of crops : and the rocky ridges of Goat- 
Fell and other mountains in Arran are now seen behind Bute 
as a background. These ridges resemble much the romantic 
and savage outline of the mountains of Cullin, in Skye. On 
the southward of Largs is Kelburn, the scat of Lord Glasgow, 
with extensive plantations ; on the northward Skolmorlie, an 
ancient seat of the Montgomeries. The Firth, closed to aj)- 
pearance by Bute and the Cumbraya, now resembles a long 
irregular inland lake, bordered on the one side by the low and 
rich coast of Renfrewshire, studded with villages and seats, and 
on the other by the Highland mountains. Our breeze dies 
totally away, and loaves us to admire this prospect till sunset 
I learn incidentiUly, that, in the opinion of honest Caj>tain 
Wilson, I have been myself the cause of all this contradictory 
weather. ‘ It is alV says the Captain to Stevenson, ‘ owing to 
the cave at the Isle of Kgg,* — from which I luwl abstracted a 
skull. Under this odium I may labour yet longi‘r, for assuredly 
the weather has been doggedly unfavourable. Night <juiet and 
eereuc, but dead calm — a fine contrast to the pitching, rolling, 
and walloping of last night 

“ SlJi September. — Wideed very much in the same situation 

— a dead calm, but the weather very sorexio. With much 
difficulty, and by the assistance of the tide, we advanced up 
the Firth, and passing the village of Gourock at hmgth reaidxed 
Greenock. Took an eiirly dinner, and embarkt^d in the steani- 
boat for Glasgow. Wo took leave of our little ya<'ht under 
the repeated cheers of the sailors, who ha<l betui mu<‘h pleased 
with their erratic mode of travelling about, so difU‘rcut from 
the tedium of a regular voyage. Afler we reatdied (Jbisgow 

— a journey which we performed at the rate of al>out eight 
miles an hour, and with a smoothness of motion which prtd)- 
ably resembles flying — we supped logothor and prepared to 
separate. — Erskine and I go to-morrow to the Adv<K‘ate*s at 
Killermont, and thence to Edinburgh. So closers my journal 
But I must not omit to say, that among five or six }H*rs(>ns, 
some of whom were doubtless different in and pursuits, 
there did not occur, during the close communication of more 
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than six weeks aboard a small vessel, tbe slightest difference 
of opinion. Each seemed anxious to submit his own wishes to 
those of his friends. The consequence was, that by judicious 
arrangement all were gratified in their turn, and frequently he 
who made some sacrifices to the views of his companions, was 
rewarded by some unexpected gratification calculated partic- 
ularly for his own amusement. Thus ends my little excursion, 
in which, bating one circumstance, which must have made me 
miserable for the time wherever I had learned it, I have en- 
joyed as much pleasure as in any six weeks of my life. We 
had constant exertion, a succession of wild and uncommon 
scenery, good humour on board, and objects of animation and 
interest when we went ashore — 


* Sed fugit interea — fugit irrevocabile tempos.* ** 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

Letter in Verse from Zetland and OrTcney — Death of the 
Duchess of Buccleuch — Correspondence with the Dvke^ 
AliriveLake — Negotiation concerning the Lord of the hies 
completed — Success of Waverley — Contemporaneous Criti- 
cism on the Novel — Letters to Scott from Mr* Morritt^ 
Mr, Lewis ^ and Miss Maclean Clephane — Letter from 
James Ballanlyne to Miss Edgeworth, 

1814. 

I QUESTION if any man ever drew his own clmractor 
more fully or more pleasingly than Scott has done in Iho 
preceding diary of a six weeks’ pleasure voyage. Wo 
have before us, according to the scene and occasion, the 
poet, the antiquary, the magistrate, the planter, and the 
agriculturist; but everywhere the warm yet sagacious 
philanthropist — everywhere the courtesy, biised on the 
unselfishness, of the thorough-bred gemtleman ; ~ and 
surely ncvei was the tenderness of a manly heart por- 
trayed more touchingly than in the closing pagt^s. I 
ought to mention that Erskino received the news of the 
Duchess of Buccleuch’s death on the Oay when the i)arty 
landed at Dunstaffnage ; but, knowing how it W'-ould affect 
Scott, took means to prevent its reaching him until the 
expedition should be concluded. Ho heard tho event 
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casually mentioned by a stranger during dinner at Port 
Rush, and was for the moment quite overpowered. 

Of the letters which Scott wrote to his friends during 
those happy six weeks, I have recovered only one, and it 
is, thanks to the leisure of the yacht, in verse. The 
strong and easy heroics of the first section prove, I think, 
that Mr. Canning did not err when he told him that if 
he chose he might emulate even Dryden’s command of 
that noble measure; and the dancing anapaests of the 
second, show that he could with equal facility have ri- 
valled the gay graces of Cotton, Anstey, or Moore. This 
epistle did not reach the Duke of Buccleuch till his 
lovely duchess was no more ; and I shall annex to it 
some communications relating to that affliction, which 
afiford a contrast, not less interesting than melancholy, to 
the light-hearted glee reflected in the rhymes from the 
region of Magnus Troil. 

“ To Ids Grace the Dvke of Buccleuch, §'c. §*c. 

“Lighthouse Yacht in the Sound of Lerrick, 
Zetland, 8th August 1814. 

“ Health to the chieftain from his clansman true I 
From her true Minstrel, health to fair Buccleuch I 
Health from the isles, where dewy Morning weaves 

> Her chaplet with the tints that Twilight leaves ; 

Where late the sun scarce vanished from the sight, 

And his, bright pathway graced the short-lived night, 

Though darker now as autumn’s shades extend, 

The north winds whistle and the mists ascend ! — 

Health from the land where eddying whirlwinds toss 
The storm-rocked cradle of the Capo of Noss; 

On outstretched cords the giddy engine slides, 

His own strong arm tlie bold adventurer guides, 

And he that lists such desperate feat to try, 

May, like the sea-mew, skim ’twbet surf and sky, 

And feel the mid-air gales around him blow. 

And see the billows rage five hundred feet below. 
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“ Here by each stonn3' peak and desert shore. 

The hardy islepman tugs the daring oar, 

Practised alike his venturous course to keep, 

Through the white breakers or the pathless deep. 

By ceaseless peril and by toil to gain 
A wretched pittance from the niggard main. 

And when the worn-out drudge old ocean leaves. 
What comfort greets him, and what hut receives ? 
Lady! the worst j^our presence ere has cheered 
(When want and sorrow fled as appeared) 

Were to a Zetlander as the high dome 
Of proud Drumlaniig to my humble home. 

Here rise no groves, and here no gardens blow, 

Here even the hardy heath scarce dares to grow 5 
But rocks on rocks, in mist and storm arrayed. 

Stretch far to sea their giant colonnade, 

With many a cavern seam’d, the dreary haunt 
Of the dun seal and swarthy cormorant. 

Wild round their rifted brows with frequent cry, 

As of lament, the gulls and gannets fly, 

And from their sable base, with sullen sound, 

In sheets of whitening foam the waves rebound. 

••Yet even these coasts a touch of envy gain 
From those whose land has known oppression’s chain; 
For here the industrious Dutchman comes once more 
To moor his fishing craft by Bressay’s shore ; 

Greets every fbrmer mate and brother tar, 

Marvels how Lerwick ’scaped the rage of war, 

Tells many a tale of Gallic outrage done. 

And ends by blessing God and Wellington. 

Here too the Greenland tar, a fiercer guest, 

Claims a brief hour of riot, not of rest; 

Proves each wfld frolic that in wine has birth, 

And wakes the land with brawls and boisterous mirth. 
A sadder sight on yon poor vessel’s prow 
The captive Norse-man sits in silent woe. 

And eyes the flags of Britain as they flow. 

Hard fate of war, which bade her terrors sway 
His destined course, and seize so mean a prey ; 

A bark with planks so warp’d and seams so nven. 

She scarce might face the gentlest airs of heaven i 
Pensive he sits, and questions oft if none 
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Can list his ^>eec!i and understand his moan ; 

In vain — no islesman now can use the tongne 
Of the bold Xorse, from vrhom their lineage spnuaig* 

Kot thus of old the Xoree-men hither caroe, 

Won by the love of danger or of fame; 

On every storra-beat cape a shapeless towar 
Tells of their wars, their conquests, and their power} 

For ne^er for Grecians vales, nm' Latian land. 

Was fiercer strife than fbr this barren strand; 

A race severe — the isle and ocean lords. 

Loved fbr its own delight the strife of swords; 

With scornful laugh the mortai pang defied. 

And blest their gods that they in battle died. 

" Snch were the sires of Zetland's simple race. 

And still the eye may firint resemblanoe trace 
In the blue eye, tall form, proportion fhir. 

The limbs athletic, and the long light hair — 

(Smdi was the mien, as Scald aixd Minstrel sings. 

Of fair-haired Harold, first of Norway*s Slings); 

But their high deeds to scale these crags con fined. 

Their only warfare is with waves and wind. 

“ Why should I talk of Housa^s castled coast? 

Why of the horrors of the Sunborgh Bost? 

May not these bald di^ointcd lines suffice, 

Penn’d while my comrades whirl the rattling ffice — 

While down the cabin skylight lessening dxine 
The rays, and eve is chased with mirth and wine? 
Imagined, while down Mousa's desert bay 
Our well-tnmmM vessel urged her nimlde way. 

While to the freshening breeze she leaned her side;, 

And bade her bowsprit kiss the foamy tide? 

* Such are the lays that Zetland Isles supply; 

Drenched with the drizzly spray and dropping 
Weary and wet, a sea-sick minstrel L W. Scott.** 

“ POSTSCEIPTim. 

“ Kirkwall, Oikwey, Ang. 13, 1814 
‘la re^>ect that yonr Grace has commissioned a Kiaken, 

You will please he infficmed that they seldom are taken; 

VOL. rv. U 
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It IS January two years, the Zetland folks sar, 

Since they saw the last Kraken in Scalloway bay? 

He lay in the ofSng a fortnight or more. 

But the devil a Zetlander put from the shore, 

Though bold in the seas of the North to assail 
The morse and the sea-horse, the grampus and whale. 

If your Grace thinks I’m writing the thing that is not, 

Ton may ask at a namesake of outs, Mr. Scott — 

(He is not from our clan, though his merits deserve it, 

But springs, I'm informed, from the Scotts of Scotstarvetj>* 
He questioned the folks who beheld it with eyes, 

But they differed confoundedly as to its size. 

For instance, the modest and diffident swore 

That it seemed like the keel of a ship, and no more — 

Those of eyesight more clear, or of fancy more high. 

Said it rose like an island ’twixt ocean and sky — 

But all of the hulk had a steady opinion 

That ’twas sure a Uee subject of Neptune’s dominion — 

And I think, my l^rd Duke, your Grace hardly would wish 
To cumber your house, such a kettle of dsh. 

Had your order related to nightcaps or hose, 

Or mittens of worsted, there’s plenty of those. 

Or would you be pleased but to fancy a whale? 

And direct me to send it — by sea or by mail? 

The season, I'm told, is nigh over, but still 
I could get you one fft fbr the lake at Bowhill. 

Indeed, as to whales, there’s no need to be thrifty. 

Since one day last fbrtnight two hundred and 
Pursued by seven Orkneymeai's boats and no more, 

Betwixt Truffhess and Lufihess wer» drawn on the shore! 
Toa’U ask tf I saw this same wondeaful sight; 

1 own that I did not. but easily might— » 

For this mighty shoal of leviathans lay 
On our lee-beam a mile, in the loop of the bay, 

And the islesmen of Sanda were all at the spoil, 
AnfLJUncJiing (so term it) the blubber to boil ; 

(Te spirits of lavender, drown the reflection 

That awakes at the thoughts of this odorous dissection.)' 

To see this huge marvel full fain would we go, 

But Wilson, the wind, and the current, said no. 


* The Scotts of Scotstarvet, and other iamilies of the name in Pifli 
and elsewhere, claim no kindred with the great dan of the Border*-* 
and their armorial bearings are different. 
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We have now got to Kirkwall, and needs I must stare 
When I think that in verse I have once called it fair; 

*Tis a base little borough, both dirty and mean — 

There is nothing to hear, and there's nought to be seeiiy 
Save a church, where, of old times, a prelate hanmgned. 

And a palace that^s built by an earl that was hanged* 

But farewell to Kirkwall — aboard we are going. 

The anchor's a-peak and the breezes are blowing; 

Our commodore calls all his band to their places, 

And ’tis time to release you — good-night to your Graces I ” 

“ To His Grace the Hvke ofBuccleuch, §*<r- 

** Glasgow, Sept. 8, 1814. 

“My Dear Lord Duke, — I take the earliest opportunity, 
after landing, to discharge a task so distressing to me, that I 
hnd reluctance and fear even, in making the attempt, and for 
the ftrst time address so kind and generous a firiend withont 
either comfort ^nd confidence in myselfj or the powcn: of offer- 
ing a single word of consolation to his affliction. I learned the 
late calamitous news (which indeed no preparation could have 
greatly mitigated) quite unexpectedly, when upon, the Irish 
coast ; nor could the shock of an earthquake have affected me 
in the same proportion- Since that time I have been detained 
at sea, thinking of notlung but what has happened, and of the 
painful duty I am now to perform. If the deepest interest in 
this inexpressible loss could qualify me for expresang myself 
upon a subject so distressing, I know few whose attachment 
ind respect for the lamented object of onr sorrows can, or 
tught to exceed my own, for never was more attractive kind- 
ness and condescension displayed by one of her sphere, or re- 
turned with deeper and more heartfelt gratitude by one in 
my own. But selfish regret and sorrow, while they claim, a 
painful and unavailing ascendance, cannot drown the recollec- 
tion of the virtues lost to the world, just when their scene of 
acting had opened wider, and to her family when the prospect 
of their speedy entry upon Kfe rendered her precept and ex- 
ample peculiarly important. And soch an example! for of 
tU whmn I have ever seen, in whatever rank, she possessed 
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most the power of rendering virtue lovely — combining puiity 
of feeling and soundness of judgment with a sweetness and 
affability which won the affections of all who had the happi- 
ness of approaching her. And this is the partner of whom it 
has been God’s pleasure to deprive your Grace, and the friend 
for whom I now sorrow, and shall sorrow while I can remem- 
ber any thing. The recollection of her excellencies can but 
add bitterness, at least in the first pangs of calamity, yet it is 
impossible to forbear the topic ; it runs to my pen as to my 
thoughts, till 1 almost call in question, for an instant, the 
Eternal Wisdom which has so early summoned her from this 
wretched world, where pain and grief and sorrow is our por- 
tion, to join those to whom her virtues, while upon earth, gave 
her so strong a resemblance. Would to God I could say, he 
comforted; but I feel every common topic of consolation must 
be, for the time at least, even an irritation to affliction. Grieve, 
then, my dear Lord, or I should say my dear mid much hon- 
oured friend, — for sorrow for the time levels the highest dis^ 
tinctions of rank; but. do not grieve as those who have no 
hope. I know the last earthly thoughts of the departed sharer 
your joys and sorrows must have been for your Grace and 
the dear pledges she has left to your care. Do not, for their 
sake, suffer grief to take that exclusive possesaon which dis- 
dtaims care for the livii^, and is not only useless to the dead, 
but is what their wishes would have most earnestly deprecated. 
To time, and to God, whose are both time and eternity, be- 
longs the office of future consolation ; it is enough to require 
from the sufferer under such a dispensation to bear his burthen 
of sorrow with fortitude, and to resist those feelings which 
prompt us to believe that that which is galling and grievous is 
therefore altogether beyond our strength to support. Most 
bitterly do I regret some levity which I fear must have reached 
you when your distress was most poignant, and most dearly 
have I paid for venturing to anticipate the time which is not 
ours, since I received these deplorable news at the very mo- 
ment when I was cdlecting some trifles that I thought might 
give satisfaction to the person whom I so highly honoured, and 
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who, among her numerous excellencies, never failed to seem 
pleased with what she knew was meant to afford her pleasure* 
But I must break off, and have perhaps already written 
too much. I learn by a letter from Mrs. Scott, this day re- 
ceived, that your Grace is at Bowhiil — in the beginning oi 
next week I will be in the vicinity ; and when your Grace 
can recdve me without additional pain, I shall have the honour 
of waiting upon you. I remain, with the deepest sympathy, 
my Lord Duke, your Grace’s truly distressed and most grate- 
ful servant, Walter Scott.” 

The following letter was addressed to Scott by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, before he received that which the 
Poet penned on landing at Glasgow. I present it here^ 
because it will give a more exact notion of what Scott^s 
relations with his noble patron really were, than any 
other single document which I could produce : and to set 
that matter in its just light, is essential to the business of 
this narrative. But I am not ashamed to confess that I 
embrace with satisfaction the opportunity of thus offering 
to the readers of the present time a most instructive les- 
son. They will here see what pure and simple virtues 
and humble piety may be cultivated as the only sources 
of real comfort in this world and consolation in th^ pros- 
pect of futurity, — among circles which the giddy and 
envious mob are apt to regard as intoxicated with the 
pomps and vanities of wealth and rank ; which so many 
of our popular writers represent systematically as sunk 
in selfish indulgence — as viewing all below them with 
apathy and indifference — and last, not leasts as up- 
holding, when they do uphold, the religious institri- 
tions of their country, merely because they have been 
taught to believe that their own hereditaiy privileges 
and possessions derive security ffom the prevalmoe of 
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Chnstian maxims and feeKngs among the mass of the 
people. 


“ To Walter Scotty Esq,^ Post Office, Greenock, 

“Bowhill, Sept. 3, 1814. 

“ My Dear Sir, — It is not with the view of distressing yon 
with my griefs, in order to relieve my own feelings, that I ad- 
dress you at this moment. But knowing your attachment to 
myself, and more particularly the real affection which you 
bore to my poor wife, I thought that a few lines from me 
would be acceptable, both to explain the state of my mind at 
present, and to mention a few circumstances connected with 
that melancholy event. 

“ I am calm and resigned. The blow was so severe that it 
stunned me, and I did not feel that agony of mind which 
might have been expected. I now see the full extent of my 
misfortune ; but that extended view of it has come gradually 
upon me. I am fully aware how imperative it is upon me to 
exert myself to the utmost on account of my children. I must 
not depress their ^ints by a display of my own melancholy 
feelings, I have many new duties to perform, — or rather, per- 
haps, I now feel more pressingly the obligation of duties which 
the unceasing exertions of my poor wife rendered less neces- 
sary, or induced me to attend to with less than sufficient accu- 
racy. I have been taught a severe lesson ; it may and ought 
to he a useful one. I feel that my lot, though a hard one, is 
accompanied by many alleviations denied to others. I have a 
numerous family, thank God, in health, and profiting, accord- 
ing to their different ages, by the admirable lessons they have 
been taught. My daughter, Anne, worthy of so excellent a 
mother, exerts herself to the utmost to supply her place, and 
has displayed a fortitude' and strength of mind beyond her 
years, and (as I had foolishly thought) beyond her powers. I 
Lave most kind friends willing and ready to afford me every 
assistance. Those are my worldly comforts, and they are 
uuinerous and great. 
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“ Painful as it may be, I cannot reconcile it to myself to be 
totally silent as to the last scene of this cruel tragedy. As she 
had lived, so she died, — an example of every noble feeling — 
of love, attachment, and the total want of everything aeUBsL 
Endeavouring to the last to conceal her suffering, she evinced 
a fortitude, a reagnation, a Christian courage, beyond all 
power of description- Her last injunction was to attend to 
her poor people. It was a dreadful but instructive moment. 
I have learned that the most truly heroic spirit may be lodged 
in the tenderest and the gentlest breast. Need I tell you that 
she expired in the full hope and expectation, in the firm- 
est certainty, of passing to a better world, through a steady 
reliance on her Saviour. If ever there was a proof of the 
efficacy of our religion in moments of the deepest afilicrion, and 
in the hour of death, it was exemplified in her conduct. But I 
will no longer dwell upon a subject which must he painfiil to 
you. Knowing her sincere friendship for you, I have thought 
it would give you pleasure, though a melancholy one, to hear 
from me that her last moments were such as to he envied 
every lover of virtue, piety, and true and genuine religion. 

‘*I will endeavour to do in all things what I know she 
would wish. I have therefore determined to lay myself open 
to all the comforts my friends can afford me. I shaU be most 
happy to cultivate their society as heretofore, i shall love 
them more and more, because I know they loved her. When- 
ever it suits your convenience I shall he happy to see you 
here. I fed that it is parricnlarly my duty not to make my 
house the house of mourning to my children ; fisur I know it 
was Tier decided opinion that it is most mischievoas to give an 
early impresrion of gloom to thie mind. 

^ You will find me tranquil, and capable of going through 
the common occupations of society. Adieu for the present 
Yours very sincerdy, Buocleuch, 
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“ To JSis Grace the Dvke of Buccleuch, ^c, ^c, 

Edinbmigh, 11th Sept. 1814. 

“ My Dear Lord Duke, — I received your letter (wHch had 
missed me at Greenock) upon its beang returned to this place^ 
and cannot sufficiently express my gratitude for the kindness 
which, at such a moment, could undertake the task of writing 
upon such a subject to relieve the feelings of a friend. De- 
pend upon it, I am so tar worthy of your Grace’s kindness, 
that, among many proofs of it, this affecting and most distress- 
ing one can never be forgotten. It gives me great though mel- 
ancholy satisfaction, to find that your Grace has had the manly 
and Christian fortitude to adopt that resigned and patient 
fiame of spirit, which can extract from the most bitter calam- 
ity a wholesome mental medicine. I trust in God, that, as so 
many and such high duties are attached to your station, and 
as he has blessed you with the disposition that draws pleasure 
from the dischaige of them, your Grace will find your first 
exertions, however painful, rewarded with strength to perse- 
vere, and finally with that comfort which attends perseverance 
in that which is right The happiness of hundreds depends 
upon your Grace almost directly, and the effect of your ex- 
ample in the country, and of your constancy in support of a 
constitution dmly xmdermined by the Tricked and designing, is 
almoet incalculable. Justly, then, and well, has your Grace 
resolved to sacrifice all that is selfish in the indulgence o£ gidef, 
to the duties of your social and public 'situation. Long may 
fou have health and strength to be to your dear and hopeful 
.teumly an example smd guide in ah that becomes their high 
rank. It is enough that one light, and alas, what a light that 
’was! — has been recalled by the Divine "TOl to anoffier and 
a bett^ ^here. 

wrote a hasty and nnconnected letter immediately on 
landing. T am detained for two days in this place, but shall 
wait upon your Grace immediately on my return to Abbots- 
ford. If my society cannot, in the circumstances, give muck 
Measure, it will, I trust, impose no restraint. 
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“ Mrs. Scott desires me to offer her deepest sympathy upon 
this calamitous occasion. She has much reason, for she has 
lost the countenance of a fiiend such as she cannot expect the 
course of human life again to supply. 1 am erer, with much 
and affectionate respect, your Grace’s truly faithful humble 
servant, TTiJLTEa Scott.” 


“ To J, B. S. Morritt, JBsq., M. P., Worthing. 

“Edinburgh, September 14, 1814. 

** My Dear Morritt, — ' At the end of my tour on the 22d 
August’!!! Lord help us! — this comes of going to the Le- 
vant and the Hellespont, and your Euxine, and so forth. A 
poor devil who goes to Nova Zembla and Thule is treated as 
if he had been only walking as tar as Barnard Castle or 
Cauldshiers Loch.* I would have you to know I only re- 
turned on the 10 th current, and the most agreeable thing I 
found was your letter. I am sure you must know I had need 
of something pleasant, for the news of the death of the beau- 
tiful, the kind, the affectionate, and generous Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch gave me a shock, which, to speak God’s truth, could not 

* Lord Byron writes to Mr. Moore, August 3, 1814 — “Oh! I have 
had the most amusing letter from Hogg, the Ettrlck Minstrel and 
Shepherd. I think veiy highly of him as a poet, but he and half of 
these Scotch and Lake troubadours are spoilt by living in little circles 
and petty coteries. London and the world is the only place to take 
•he conceit out of a man — in the milling phrase Scott, he says, is 
gone to the Orkneys in a gale of wind, during which wind, he afBrms, 
the said Scott be is sure is not at his ease, to say the least of it. Lord ! 
XA>rd ! if these home-keeping minstrels had crossed your Atlantic or 
my Mediterranean, and tasted a little open boating in a white squall — 
or a gale in ‘ the Gut,* — or the Bay of Biscay, with no gale at all— 
how it would enliven and introduce them tq a few of the sensations^ 
— to say nothing of an illicit amour or two upon shore, in the way of 
Essay upon the Passions, beginniuir with simple adultery, and com- 
pounding it as they went along.’' Life and FTbrfot, vol. iiL p. 103. 
Lord Byron, by the way, had written on July the 24th to Mr. Mum^, 

Waveriey is the best and most interesting n^vel I have redde smcs 
I don’t know when,” See. — Ibid. p. 98. 
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have been exceeded unless by my own family’s sustaining a 
similar deprivation. She was indeed a light set upon a lull, 
and had all the grace which the most accomplished manners 
and the most aifable address could give to those virtues by 
which she was raised still higher than by rank. As she al- 
ways distinguished me by her regard and confidence, and as I 
had many opportunities of seeing her in the active discharge 
of duties in which she rather resembled a descended angel 
than an earthly being, you will excuse my saying so much 
about my own feelings on an occasion where sorrow has been 
universal. But I will drop the subject The survivor has dis- 
played a strength and firmness of mind seldom equalled, where 
the affection has been so strong and mutual, and amidst the 
very high station and commanding fortune which so often ren- 
der self-control more difficult, because so far from being habit- 
ual. I trust, for his own sake, as well as for that of thousands 
to whom his life is directly essential, and hundreds of thousands 
to whom his example is important, that God, as he has given 
him fortitude to bear this inexpressible shock, will add strength 
of constitution to support him in the struggle. He has writ- 
ten to me on the occasion in a style becoming a man and a 
Christian, submissive to the will of God, and willing to avail 
himself of the consolations which remain among his family and 
friends. I am going to see him, and how we shall meet, Gk>d 
knows ; but though ‘ an iron man of iron mould ’ upon many 
of the occasions of life in which I see people most affected, 
and a peculiar contemner of the commonplace sorrow which I 
see paid to the departed, this is a case in which my stoicism 
will not serve me. They both gave me reason to think they 
loved me, and I returned their regard with the most sincere 
attachment — the distinction of rank being, I think, set apart 
on all ffldes. But God’s will be done. I wiU dwell no longer 
upon this sulject. It is much to learn that Mrs. Morritt is so 
much better, and that if 1 have sustained a severe wound fi*oin 
a quarter so little expected, I may promise myself the happi- 
ness of your dear wife’s recovery. 

“ I will shortly mention the train of our voyage, reserving 
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particulars till another day. We sailed from Leith, and skirted 
the Scottish coast, vibiting the Buller of Buchan and other re- 
markable objects — went to Shetland — thence to Orkney— 
from thence round Cape Wrath to the Hebrides, making de- 
scents ever}'where, where there was anything to be seen— 
thence to Lewis and the Long Island — to Skye — to Iona — « 
and so forth, lingering among the Hebrides as long as wo 
could. Tlten we stood over to the coast of Ireland, and vis- 
ited the Giant’s Causeway and Port Rush, where Dr. Richard- 
son, the inventor (discoverer, I would say) of the celebrated 
fiorin-grass, resides- By tbe way, he is a chattering charlatan, 
and his florin a mere humbug. But if he were Cicero, and 
Lis invention were potatoes, or anything equally useful, I 
should detest the recollection of the place and the man, for it 
was there I learned the death of my fiiend. Adieu, my dear 
Morritt ; kind compliments to your lady ; like poor Tom, * I 
cannot daub it farther.’ When I hear where you are, and 
what you are doing, I will write you a more cheerful epistle. 
Poor Mackenzie, too, is gone — the brother of our friend Lady 
Hood — and another Mackenzie, son to the Man of Feeling. 
So short time have I been absent, and such has been the har- 
vest of mortality among those whom I regarded ! 

“I will attend to your corrections in Waverley. My prin- 
cipal employment for the autumn will be redudng the knowl- 
e<^e I have acquired of the localities of the islands into 
scenery and stage-room for the ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ of whicli 
renowned romance 1 think I have repeated some portions to 
you. It was elder bom than Rokeby, though it gave place to 
it in publishing. 

i^r all, scribbling is an odd propenrity. I don’t believe 
there is any ointment, even that of the Edinburgh Review, 
which can cure the inf^ted. Once more yours entirely, 

** Walter Scott.^ 


Before I pass from the event which made August 
1814 so black a month in Scott’s calendar, I may be ex- 
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cused for once more noticing tlie kind interest which the 
Duchess of Buccleuch had always taken in the fortunes 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, and introducing a most charac- 
teristic epistle which she received from him a few months 
before her death. The Duchess — “fearful” (as she 
said) “of seeing herself in print” — did not answer the 
Shepherd, but forwarded his letter to Scott, begging him 
to explain that circumstances did not allow the Duke to 
concede what he requested, but to assure him that they 
both retained a strong wish to serve him whenever a 
suitable opportunity should present itself. Hogg’s letter 
was as follows : — 

To her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch^ Dalkeith Palace, 

Favoured ly Messrs, Grieve and Scotty hatters^ EdinburghJ^ 

“Ettrickbank, March 17, 1814. 

“ May it please your Grace, — I have often grieved you by 
my applications for this and that. I am senable of this, for 1 
have had many instances of your wishes to be of service to 
me, could you have known what to do for that purpose. But 
there are some eccentric characters in the world, of whom no 
person can judge or know what will prove beneficial, or what 
may prove their bane, I have again and again received 
of your Grace’s private bounty, and though it made me love 
and respect you the more, I was nevertheless grieved at it. It 
was never }‘Our Grace’s money that I wanted, but the honour 
of your countenance ; indeed my heart could never yield to 
the hope of being patrom'sed by any house save that of Buc- 
cleuch, whom I deemed bound to cherish every plant that 
indicated anytliing out of the common way on the Braes of 
Ettrick and Yarrow. 

“ I know you will be thinking that this long prelude is to 
end vrith a request. No, Madam 1 I have taken the resolu- 

♦ Mr. Grieve was a man of cultivated mind and generous disposi- 
tion, and a most kind and zealous firiend of the Shepherd. 
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fion of never making another request I will, however, tell 
you a story, which is, I believe, founded on a fact: — 

“ There is a small farm at the head of a water called * * 
* * * , possessed by a mean fellow named * * * *, 
A third of it has been taken off and laid into another farm — 
the remainder is as yet unappropriated. Now, there is a cer- 
tain poor bard, who has two old parents, each of them up- 
wards of eighty-four years of age ; and that bard has no house 
nor home to shelter those poor parents in, or cheer the eve- 
ning of their lives. A single line from a certain very great 
and very beautiful lady, to a certain Mr. Kiddle,* would en- 
sure that small pendicle to the bard at once. But she will 
grant no such thing I I appeal to your Grace if she is not 
a very bad lady that ? I am your Grace’s ever obliged and 
grateful James Hogg, 

“The Ettrick Shbpheeh.” 

Though the Duke of Buccleuch would not dismiss a 
poor tenant merely because Hogg called him “ a mean 
fellow,” he had told Scott that if he could find an unap- 
propriated pendicle,” such as this letter referred to, he 
would most willingly bestow it on the Shepherd. It so 
happened, that when Scott paid his first visit at Bowhill 
after the death of the Duchess, the Ettrick Shepherd was 
mentioned : — “ My friend,” said the Duke, “ I must now 
consider this poor man’s case as her legacy ; ” and to this 
feeling Hogg owed, very soon afterwards, his establish- 
ment at Altrive, on his favourite braes of Yarrow. 

As Scott passed through Edinburgh on his return from 
his voyage, the negotiation as to the Lord of the Isles, 
which had been protracted tl rough several months, was 
completed — G)nstable agreeing to give fifteen hundred 
guineas for one half of the copyright, while the other 
moiety was retained by the author. The sum mentioned 

* Major Kiddell, the Duke’s Ohamberiain at Branksome Castle. 
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had been offered bj Constable at an early stage of the 
affair, but it was not until now accepted, in consequence 
of the earnest wish of Scott and Ballantyne to saddle 
the publisher of the new poem with part of their old 
“quire stock,” — which, however, Constable ultimately 
persisted in refusing. It may easily be believed that 
John Ballantyne’s management of money matters during 
Scott’s six weeks’ absence had been such as to render it 
doubly convenient for the Poet to have this matter settled 
on his arrival in Edinburgh — and it may also be sup- 
posed that the progress of Waverley during that interval 
had tended to put the chief parties in good humour with 
each other. 

In returning to Waverley, I must observe most dis- 
tinctly that nothing can be more unfounded than the 
statement which has of late years been frequently re- 
peated in memoirs of Scott’s life, that the sale of the first 
edition of this immortal Tale was slow. It appeared on 
the 7th of July, and the whole impression (1000 copies) 
had disappeared within five weeks ; an occurrence then 
unprecedented in the case of an anonymous novel, put 
forth, at what is called among publishers, the dead secLson* 
A second edition, of 2000 copies, was at least projected 
by the 24th of the same month ; * — that appeared before 
the end of August, and it too had gone off so rapidly, that 
when Scott passed through Edinburgh, on his way from 
the Hebrides, he found Constable eager to treat, on the 
same terms as before, for a third of 1000 copies. This 
third edition was published in October, and when a fourth 
of the like extent was called for in November, I find 
Scott writing to John Ballantyne — “I suppose Con 
Itable won’t quarrel with a work on which he has netted 
• See letter to Kr, Morritt, 
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£612 in four months, with a certainty of making it £1000 
before the year is out ; ” and, in fact, owing to the dimin- 
ished expense of advertising, the profits of this fourth 
edition were to each party £440. To avoid recurring 
to these details, I may as well state at once, that a fifth 
edition of 1000 copies appeared in January 1815 ; a sixth 
of 1500 in June 1816; a seventh of 2000 in October 
1817 ; an eighth of 2000 in April 1821 ; that in the col- 
lective editions, prior to 1829, 11,000 were disposed of; 
and that the sale of the current edition, with notes, begun 
in 1829, has already reached 40,000 copies. Well might 
Constable regret that he had not ventured to offer £1000 
for the whole copyright of Waverley I 

I must now look back for a moment to the history of 
the composition. — The letter of September 1810 was 
not the only piece of discouragement which Scott had 
received, during the progress of Waverley, from his first 
confidant. James Ballantyne in his death-bed memo- 
randum^ says — “ When Mr. Scott first questioned me a? 
to my hopes of him as a novelist, it somehow or other did 
chance that they were not very high. He saw this, and 
said — ‘ Well, I don't see why I should not succeed as 
well as other people. At all events, faint heart never 
won fair lady — 'tis only trying.’ When the first volume 
was completed, I still could not get myself to think much 
of the Waverley- Honour scenes; and in this I afterwards 
found that I sympathized with many. But, to my utter 
shame be it spoken, when I reached the exquisite desenp- 
tions of scenes and manners at TuUy-Veolan, what did I 
do but pronounce them at once to be utterly vulgar I ~ 
When the success of the work so entirely knocked me 
down as a man of taste, all that the good-natured author 
said was — ‘ Well, I really thought you were wrong 
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about tbe Scotch. Why, Bums by his poetry had al- 
ready attracted universal attention to everything Scot- 
tish, and I confess I couldn’t see why I should not be 
able to keep the flame alive, merely because I wrote 
Scotch in prose, and he in rhyme.’ ” — It is, I think, 
very agreeable to have this manly avowal to compare 
with the delicate allusion which Scott makes to the aflair 
in his Preface to the Novel. 

The only other friends originally intrusted with his 
secret appear to have been Mr. Erskine and Mr. Morritt. 
I know not at what stage the former altered the opinion 
which he formed on seeing the tiny fragment of 1805. 
The latter did not, as we have seen, receive the book 
until it was completed; but he anticipated, before he 
closed the first volume, the station which public opinion 
would ultimately assign to Waverley. “ How the story 
may continue,” Mr. Morritt then wrote, “ I am not able 
to divine ; but, as far as I have read, pray let us thank 
you for the Castle of Tully-Veolan, and the delightful 
drinking-bout at Lucky Mac-Leary’s, for the characters 
of the Laird of Balmawhapple and the Baron of Brad- 
wardine ; and no less for Davie Gelatly, whom I take to 
be a transcript of William Bose’s motley follower, com- 
monly yclept Caliban-* If the completion be equal to 

* This alludes to some mummery in which David Hinves, of merry 
memory, wore a Caliban-like disguise. He lived more than forty years 
in the service of Mr. W. S. Rose, and died in it last year. Mr. Bose 
was of course extremely young when he first picked up Hinves — a 
bookbinder by trade, and a preacher among the Methodists. A sermon 
heard casually under a tree in the Hew Forest, had such touches of 
good feeling and broad humour, that the young gentleman promoted 
him to he his valet on the spot. He was treated latterly more like a 
friend than a servant, by his master, and by all his master’s intimata 
Wends. Scott presented him with a copy of all his works; and Cole- 
vidge gave him a corrected (or rather an altered) copy of Ohristabelle 
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wLat we have just devoured, it deserves a place among 
our standard works far better than its modest appearajice 
and anonymous title-page will at first gain it in these days 
of prolific story-telling. Tour manner of narrating is so 
different from the slipshod sauntering verbiage of common 
novels, and from the stiff, precise, and prim sententious* 
ness of some of our female moralists, that I think it can^t 
fail to strike anybody who knows what style means ; but, 
amongst the gentle class, who swallow every blue-backed 
book in a circulating library for the sake of the story, 1 
should fear half the knowledge of nature it contains, and 
all the real humour, may be thrown away. Sir Everard, 
Mrs. Rachael, and the Baron, are, I think, in the first 
rank of portraits for nature and character ; and I could 
depone to their likeness in any court of taste. The ballad 
of St. Swithin, and scraps of old songs, were measures of 
danger if you meant to continue your concealment ; but, 
in truth, you wear your disguise something after the man- 
ner of Bottom the weaver ; and in spite of you the truth 
will soon peep out.” And next day he resumes, — “"We 
have finished Waverley, and were I to tell you all my 
admiration, you would accuse me of complimenting. You 

with this inscription on the fly-l^f: “ Dear Hinves, — Till this book is 
concluded, and with it * Gundiraore, a poem, by the same author,’ 
accept of this correat&d copy of Christabelle as a smaU taken of regard; 
)ret such a testimonial as 1 would not pay to any one I did not esteein, 
though he were an emperor. Be assured I shall send you for your 
private library^ every work I haye publidied (if there be any to be 
had) and whatever I shall publish. Keep steady to the faith. If 
the fountaij[^ead be always full, stream canpot be long empty. 
Yours sincerely, S. T. Coleeidge.’'* 

JVw. 1816 — Muddeford. ' ’ 

Mr. Rose imagines that the warning “keep steady to the faith,” 
Was g^ven in allusion to TTgo Foscolo’s “ supposed licencd in religious 
opinions.” Rhymes (Brighton, 1837) p. 92. [1839.] 

VOL. IV. 12 
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have quite attained the point which your postscript^ 
preface mentions as your object — the discrimination of 
Scottish character, which had hitherto been slurred over 
with clumsy national daubing.” He adds, a week or two 
later — After all, I need not much thank you for your 
confidence. How could you have hoped that I should 
not discover you ? I had heard you tell half the anec- 
dotes before — some turns you owe to myself; and no 
doubt most of your friends must have the same sort of 
thing to say.” 

Monk Lewis’s letter on the subject is so short, that I 
must give it as it stands: — 


“ To Walter Scotty Esq., Ahlotsford. 

** The Albany, Aug. 17, 1814. 

“ My Dear Scott, — 1 return some books of yours which you 
lent me ‘ sixty years since * — and I hope they will reach you 
safe. I write in great haste; and yet I must mention, that 
'hearing ‘ Waverley ’ ascribed to you, I bought it, and road it 
with all impatience. I am now told it is not yours, but Wil- 
liam Erskine’s. If tMs is so, pray tell him from me that I 
think it excellent in every respect, and that I believe every 
word of it. Ever yours, M- G. Lewis.” 

Another friend (and he had, I think, none more dear), 
the late Margaret Maclean Clephane of Torloisk, after- 
wards Marchioness of Northampton, writes thus from 
Kirkness, in Kinross-shire, on the 11th October: — 

“ In this place I feel a sort of pleasure, not unallied to 
pain, from the many recollections that every venerable tree, 
‘and every sunny bank, and every honeysuckle bower, occa- 
lions ; and 1 have found something here that speaks to me in 
the voice of a valued friend — Waoerley. The question that 
rises, it is perhaps improper to give utterance to. If so, let it 
pass as an excitation. — Is it possible that Mr. Erskine can 
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have written it ? Tlie poetry, I think, would prove a differ- 
ent descent in any court in Christendom. The turn of the 
phrases in many places is so peculiarly yours, that I fancy I 
hear your voice repeating them; and there wants but verse to 
make all Waverley an enchanting poem — varying to be sure 
from grave to gay, but with so deepening an interest as to 
leave an impression on the mind that few — very few poems — 
could awaken. But, why did not the author allow me to be 

his Gaelic Dragoman ? Oh ! Mr. , whoever you are, you 

might have safely trusted — M. M. C.” 

There was one person with whom it would, of course, 
have been more than vain to affect any concealment. On 
the publication of the third, edition, I find him writing 
thus to his brother Thomas, who had by this time gone to 
Canada as paymaster of the 70th regiment : — 

“ Dear Tom, a novel here called Waverley, has had enor- 
mous success. I sent you a copy, and will send you another, 
with the Lord of the Isles, which will be out at Christmas. 
The success which it has had, with some other circumstances, 
has induced people 

‘ To lay the bantling at a certain door, 

Where lying store of faults, they’d fiain heap more.* * 

Yon will guess for yourself how far such a report has credibil- 
ity; but by no means give the weight of yonr opinion to the 
Transatlantic public; for you must know there is also a coun- 
ter-report, that you have written the said Waverley. Send 
me, a novel intermixing your exuberant and natural humour, 
with any incidents and descriptions of scenery yon may see — 
particularly with characters and traits of manners. I will give 
it aU the cobbling that is necessary, and, if you do but exert 
yourself, I have not the least doubt it wiU be worth £500 ; 
and, to encourage you, you may, when you send the MS. 
draw on me for £100, at fifty days^ sight — so that your la 

* Garrick’s Epilogue to JBme'ffcomdej 1760. 
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hours will at any rate not he quite thrown away. You have 
more fun and descriptive talent than most people; and all 
that you want — i. e, the mere practice of composition — I 
can supply, or the devifs in it. Keep this matter a dead se- 
cret, and look knowing when Waverley is spoken of. If you 
are not Sir John Falstaff, you are as good a man as he, and 
may therefore face Colville of the Dale. You may believe I 
don't want to make you the author of a book you have never 
seen; but if people will, upon their own judgment, suppose 
so, and also on their own judgment give you £500 to try your 
hand on a novel, I don’t see that you are a pin's-point the 
worse. Mind that your MS. attends the draft. I am per- 
fectly serious and confident, that in two or three months you 
might clear the cobs. I beg my compliments to the hero whb 
is afraid of Jeffrey's scalping-knife.” 

In truth, no one of Scott’s intimate friends ever had, 
or could have had, the slightest doubt as to the parentage 
of Waverley : nor, although he abstained from communi- 
cating the fact formally to most of them, did he ever affect 
any real concealment in the case 6f such persons ; hor, 
when any circumstance arose which rendered the with- 
holding of direct confidence .on the subject incompat- 
ible with perfect freedom of feeling on both sides, did 
he hesitate to make the avowal. 

I?or do I believe that the mystification ever answered 
much purpose, among literary men of eminence beyond 
the circle of his personal acqiiaintance. But it would 
be difficult to suppose that he had ever- wished that to be 
otherwise ; it was sufficient for him to set the mob of 
readers a.t g^e, and above all, to escape the annoyance 
of having prpductions, actually known to be his, made 
the daily and hourly topics of discussion in his presence. 

, Mr. Jeffrey had known Scott from his youth — and, 
in reviewing, Waverley, he was at no pains to cpnceal his 
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conviction of its authorship. He quarrelled, as usual, 
with carelessness of style, and some inartificiaJities of 
plot, but rendered justice to the substantial merits of the 
work, in language which I shall not mar by abridgment. 
The Quarterly was far less favourable in its verdict In* 
deed, the articles on Waverley, and afterwards on Guy 
Mannering, which appeared in that journal, will bear the 
test of ultimate opinion as badly as any critical pieces 
which our time has produced. They are written in a 
captious, cavilling strain of quibble, which shows as com- 
plete blindness to the essential interest of the narrative, 
as the critic betrays on the subject of the Scottish dia- 
logue, which forms its liveliest ornament, when he pro- 
nounces that to be ^‘a dark dialogue of Anglified Erse.** 
With this remarkable exception, the professional critics 
were, on the whole, not slow to confess their belief, that, 
under a hackneyed name and trivial form, there had at 
last appeared a work of ori^nal creative genius, worthy 
of being placed by the side of the very few real mas- 
terpieces of prose fiction. Loftier romance was never 
blended with easier, quainter humour, by Cervantes him- 
self. In his familiar delineations, he had combined the 
strength of Smollett with the native elegance and unaf- 
fected pathos of Goldsmith ; in his darker scenes, he had 
revived that real tragedy which appeared to have left our 
stage with the age of Shakspeare ; and elements of in- 
terest so diverse had been blended and interwoven with 
that nameless grace, which, more surely perhaps than 
even the highest perfection in the command of any :;ne 
strain of sentiment, marks the master-mind cast in I^a- 
ture’s most felicitous mould. 

Scott, with the consciousness (avowed long afterwards 
in his General Preface) that he should never in all like-; 
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lihood have thought of a Scotch novel had he not read 
Maria Edgeworth’s exquisite pieces of Irish character, 
desired James Ballantyne to send her a copy of Waver- 
ley on its first appearance, inscribed “ from the author.” 
IVIiss Edgeworth, whom Scott had never then seen, though 
some literary correspondence had passed between them, 
thanked the^ nameless novelist, under cover to Ballantyne, 
with the cordial generosity of kindred genius ; and the 
following answer, not from Scott, but from Ballantyne — 
(who had kept a copy, now before me) — is not to be 
omitted ; — 


“ To Miss JEdgeworth, Edgeworthstown, Ireland* ■ 

“ Edinburgh, 11th November 1814. 

“Madam, — I am desired by the Author of Waverley to 
acknowledge, in his name, the honour you have done him by 
your most flattering approbation of his work — a distinction 
which he receives as one of the highest that could be paid him, 
and which he would have been proud to have himself stated 
his sense of, only that being impersonal^ he thought it more re- 
spectful to require my assistance than to write an anonymous 
letter. 

“ There are very few who have had the opportunities that 
have been presented to me, of knowing how very elevated is 
the admiration entertained by the Author of Waverley for the 
genius of Miss Edgeworth. From the intercourse that took 
place betwixt us while the work was going through my press, 
I know that the exquisite truth and power of your characters 
operated on his mind at once to excite and subdue it. He felt 
that the success of his book was to depend upon the charactei-s, 
much more than upon the story ; and he entertained so just 
and so high an opinion of your eminence in the management 
of both, as to have strong apprehensions of any comparison 
which xnight be instituted betwixt his picture and story and 
yours ; besides, that there is a richness and na^etd in Irish 
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character and humour, in which the Scotch are certainly de- 
fective, and which could hardly fail, as he thought, to render 
his delineations cold and tame by the contrast- ‘ If I could 
but hit Miss Edgeworth’s wonderful power of vivifying all her 
persons, and making them live as l)eings in your mind, I should 
not be afraid:’ — Often has the Author of Waverley used 
uch language to me ; and I knew that I gratified him most 
when I could say, — ‘ Positively this is equal to Miss Edge- 
worth/ You will thus judge. Madam, how deeply he must 
feel such praise as you have bestowed upon his efforts. I be* 
lieve he himself thinks the Baron the best drawn character in 
his book — I mean the Bailie — honest Bailie Macwheeble. 
He protests it is the most true^ though from many causes he 
did not expect it to be the most popular. It appears to me, 
that amongst so many splendid portraits, all drawn with such 
strength and truth, it is more easy to say which is your favour- 
ite, than which is best. Mr. Henry Mackenzie agrees with 
you in your objection to the resemblance to Fielding. He 
says, you should never be forced to recollect, maugre all its 
internal evidence to the contrary, that such a work is a work 
of fiction, and all its fine creations but of air. The character 
of Rose is less finished than the author had at one period in- 
tended ; but I believe the characters of humour grew upon his 
liking, to the prejudice, in some degree, of those of a more 
elevated and sentimental kind. Yet what can surpass Flora, 
and her gallant brother ? 

“ I am not authorized to say — but I will not resist my im- 
pulse to say to Miss Edgeworth, that another novel, descriptive 
of more ancient manners still, may be expected ere long from 
the Author of Waverley. But I request her to observe, that I 
say this in strict confidence — not certainly meaning to exclude 
from the knowledge of what will give them pleasure, her re- 
spectable family. 

“ Mr. Scott’s poem, the Lord of the Isles, promises fully to 
equal the most admired of his productions. It is, I think, 
equally powerful, and certainly more uniformly polished and 
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sastained. I have seen three cantos. It will consist of 
six. 

“ I have the honour to he, Madam, with the utmost admirar 
tion and respect, 

“ Your most obedient 

“ and most humble servant, 

« James Ballantfnb.*^ 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 

Progress of the Lord of the Isles — Correspondence with Mn 
Joseph Train — Rapid completion of the Lord of the Isles 
“ Six Weeks at Christmas** — Refreshing the Machine • 
Publication of the Poem — and of Guy Mannering — Let- 
ters to Morritt, Terry ^ and John BaUantyne — Anecdotes by 
James Ballantyne — Visit to London — Meeting with Lord 
Byron — Dinners at Carlton House* 

1814-1815. 

Bt the 11th of November, then, the Lord of the Isles 
had made great progress, and Scott had also authorized 
Ballantyne to negotiate among the booksellers for the 
publication of a second novel. But before I go farther 
into these transactions, I must introduce the circum- 
stances of Scott’s first connexion with an able and ami- 
able man, whose services were of high importance to 
him, at this time and ever after, in the prosecution of his 
literary labours. Calling at Ballantyne’s printing-office 
while Waverley was in the press, he happened to take up 
a proof-sheet of a volume entitled “ Poems, with notes 
illustrative of traditions in Galloway and Ayrshire, by 
Joseph Train, Supervisor of Excise at Newton-Stewart.’^ 
The sheet contained a ballad on an Ayrshire tradition, 
about a certain Witch of Carrick,” whose skill in the 
black art was, it seems, instrumental in the destruction of 
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one of the scattered vessels of the Spanish Armada« 
The ballad begins : — 

“ Why gallops the palfre7 with Lady Dimore ? 

Who drives away Turnberry’s kine from the shore? 

Go tell it in Garrick, and tell it in Kyle — 

Although the proud Dons are now passing the Moil,* 

On this magic clew, 

That in fairyland grew, 

Old Elcine de Aggart has taken in hand 

To wind up their lives ere they win to our strand.” 

Scott immediately wrote to the author, begging to be in- 
cluded in his list of subscribers for a dozen copies, and 
suggesting at the same time a verbal alteration in one of 
the stanzas of this ballad. Mr. Train acknowledged his 
letter with gratitude, and the little book reached him just 
as he was about to embark in the Lighthouse yacht. He 
took it with him on his voyage, and on returning home 
again, wrote to Mr. Train, expressing the gratification he 
had received from several of his metrical pieces, but still 
more from his notes, and requesting him, as he seemed to 
be enthusiastic about traditions and legends, to communi- 
cate any noatters of that order connected with Galloway 
which he might not himself think of turning to account ; 
“ for,” said Scott, “ nothing interests me so much as local 
anecdotes; and, as the applications for charity usually 
conclude, the smallest donation will be thankfully ac- 
cepted.” 

Mr. Train, in a little narrative with which he has 
favoured me, says, that for some years before this time 
he had been engaged, in alliance with a friend of his, Mr. 
Denniston, in collecting materials for a History of Gal- 
loway; they had circulated lists of queries among the 
* The Mull of Cantyre. 
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clergy and parisli schoolmasters, and had thns, and by 
their own personal researches, accumulated ^‘a great 
variety of the most excellent materials for that purpose ; ” 
but that, from the hour of his correspondence with Wal- 
ter Scott, he renounced every idea of authorship for 
himself,” resolving, “that thenceforth his chief pursuit 
should be collecting whatever he thought would be most 
interesting to him ; ” and that Mr. Denniston was easily 
persuaded to acquiesce in the abandonment of their orig- 
inal design. “ Upon receiving Mr. Scotfs letter,” says 
Mr. Train, “ I became still more zealous in the pursuit 
of ancient lore, and being the first person who had at- 
tempted to collect old storto in that quarter with any 
view to publication, I became so noted, that even beggars, 
in the hope of reward, came frequently from afar to New- 
ton-Stewart, to recite old ballads and relate old stories to 
me.” Erelong, Mr. Train visited Scott both at Edin- 
burgh and at Abbotsford ; a true affection continued ever 
afterwards to be maintained between them ; and this gen- 
erous ally was, as the prefaces to the Waverley Novels 
signify, one of the earhest confidants of that series of 
works, and certainly the most efficient of ^11 the author’s 
friends in furnishing him with materials for their compo- 
sition. Nor did he confine himself to literary services : 
whatever portable object of antiquarian curiosity met his 
eye, this good man secured and treasured up with the 
i6;ame destination ; and if ever a catalogue of the museum 
at Abbotsford shall appear, no single contributor, most 
assuredly, will fill so large a space in it as Mr. Train. 

His first considerable communication, ailer he had 
formed the unselfish determination above mention^ con- 
sisted of a collection of anecdotes concerning the Gallo- 
way gypsies, and “ a local story of an astrologer, who 
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calling at a farm-house at the moment when the goodwife 
was in travail, had, it was said, predicted the future for- 
tune of the child, almost in the words placed in the mouth 
of John M^Kinlay, in the Introduction to Guy Manner- 
ing.” Scott told him, in reply, that the story of the 
astrologer reminded him of ^ one he had heard in his 
youth ; ” that is to say, as the Introduction explains, from 
this M‘Kinlay; but Mr. Train has, since his friend’s 
death, recovered a rude Durham ballad, which in fact 
contains a great deal more of the main fable of Guy 
Mannering than either his own written, or M^Kinlay’s 
oral edition of the Gallovidian anecdote had conveyed ; 
and, — possessing, as I do, numberless evidences of the 
haste with which Scott drew up his beautiful Prefaces 
and Introductions of 1829, 1880, and 1831, — I am 
strongly inclined to think that he must in his boyhood 
have read the Durham Broadside or Chapbook itself — 
as well as heard the old serving-man^s Scottish version 
of it. 

However this may have been, Scott’s answer to Mr. 
Train proceeded in these words: — 

“ I am now to solicit a favour, which I think your interest 
in Scottish antiquities will induce you readily to comply with. 
I am very desirous to have some account of the present state 
jf Tumberry Castle — whether any vestiges of it remain — 
what is the appearance of the ground — the names of the 
neighbouring places — and above all, what are the traditions 
tf the place (if any) concerning its memorable surprise by 
Bruce, upon his return from the coast of Ireland, in the com- 
?uen cement of the brilliant part of his career. The purpose 
of this is to furnish some hints for notes to a work in which 1 
am now engaged, and I need not say I will have great pleasure 
in mentioning the source from which I derive my information 
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I have only to add, with the modest importunity of a lazy cor- 
respondent, that the sooner you oblige me with an answer (if 
can assist me on the subject), the greater will the obliga- 
tion be on me, who am already your obliged humble servant, 

“ W. Scott " 

The recurrence of the word Ihirnherry, in the ballad 
of Elcine de Aggart, had of course suggested this appli- 
cation, which was dated on the 7 th of November. “ I 
had often,*’ says Mr. Train, “ when a boy, climbed the 
brown hills, and traversed the shores of Garrick, but I 
( ofji i not sufficiently remember the exact places and dis- 
tances as to which Mr. Scott inquired ; so, immediately 
on receipt of his letter, I made a journey into Ayrshire 
to collect all the information I possibly could, and for- 
warded it to him on the 18th of the same month.” 
Among the particulars thus communicated, was the local 
superstition, that on the anniversary of the night when 
Bruce landed at Turnherry from Arran, the same mete- 
oric gleam which had attended his voyage reappeared, 
unfailingly, in the same quarter of the heavens. With 
this cii’cuinstance Scott was much struck. ‘‘ Your infor- 
mation,” he writes on the 22d November, “ was particu- 
larly interesting and acceptable, especially that which 
relates to the supposed preternatural appearance of the 
lire, &c., which I hope to make some use of.” What use 
he did make of it, if any reader has forgotten, will be 
seen by reference to stanzas 7—17 of the 5th Canto of 
the Poem ; and the notes to the same Canto embody, 
with due acknowledgment, the more authentic results of 
Mr. Train’s pilgrimage to Garrick. 

I shall recur presently to this communication from Mr. 
Train ; but must pause for a moment to introduce two 
*etters, both written in the same week with Scott’s request 
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OS to the localities of Tumbeny. They both give us 
amusing sketches of his buoyant spirits at this period of 
gigantic exertion ; — and the first of them, which relates 
chiefly to Maturings Tragedy of Bertram, shows how he 
could still contrive to steal time for attention to the affairs 
of brother authors less energetic than himself. 

“ To Daniel Terry^ Esq, 

" Abbotsford, November 10, 1814. 

“ My Dear Terry, — I should have long since answered your 
kind letter by our friend Young, but he would tell you of my 
departure with our trusty and well-beloved Erskine, on a sort 
of a voyage to Nova Zembla. Since my return, I have fallen 
under the tyrannical dominion of a certain Lord of the Isles. 
Those Lords were famous for oppression in the days of yore, 
and if I can judge by the posthumous despotism exercised over 
me, they have not improved by their demise. The peine forte 
et dure is, you know, nothing in comparison to being obliged to 
grind verses j and so devilish repulsive is my disposition, that I 
can never put my wheel into constant and regular motion, till 
Ballantyne’s devil claps in his proofs, like the hot cinder which 
you Bath folks used to clap in beside an unexperienced turn- 
spit, as a hint to be expeditious in his duty. O long life to the 
old hermit of Prague, who never saw pen and ink 1 — much 
happier in that negative circumstance than in his alliance with 
the niece of King Gorboduc. 

“ To talk upon a blither subject, 1 wish you saw Abbotsford, 
which begins this season to look the whimsical, gay, odd cabin, 
chat we had chalked out. I have been obliged to relinquish 
S-'tark's plan, which was greatly too expensive. So I have 
made the old farm-house my corps de logis^ with some outlying 
places for kitchen, laundry, and two spare bed-rooms, which 
run along the east wall of the farm-court, not without some 
picturesque effect. A perforated cross, the spoils of the old 
kirk erf Galashiels, decorates an advanced door, and looks verr 
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irell. This little sly bit of sacrilege has given our spare rooms 
the name of the chapeL I earnestly invite you to a pew there, 
which you will find as commodious for the purpose of a nap as 
you have ever experienced when, under the guidance of old 
Mrs. Smollett, you were led to St George’s, Edinburgh. 

“I have been recommending to John Kemble (I daresay 
without any chance of success) to peruse a MS. Tragedy of 
Maturin’s, (author of Montorio) : it is one of those things which 
will either succeed greatly or be damned gloriously, for its 
merits are marked, deep, and striking^ and its faults of a 
nature obnoxious to ridicule. He had our old friend Satan 
(none of your sneaking St. John Street devils, but the arch- 
fiend himself) brought on the stage bodily. I believe I have 
exorcised the foul fiend — for, though in reading he was a 
most terrible fellow, I feared for his reception in public. The 
last act is ill contrived. He piddles (so to speak) through a 
cullender, and divides the whole horrors of the catastrophe 
(though God wot there are enough of them) into a kind of 
drippity-droppity of four or five scenes, instead of inundating 
the audience with them at once in the finale, with a grand 
^gardez l*eau.* With all this, which I should say had I writ- 
ten the thing myself, it is grand and powerful : the language 
most animated and poetical; and the characters sketched with 
a masterly enthusiasm. Many thanks for Captain Richard 
Ealconer.* To your kindness I owe the two books in the 

* “ The Voyages, Dangerous Adventures, and Imminent Escapes of 
CapL Rich. Ealcouer. Containing the Laws, Customs, and Manners 
of the Indians in America; liis shipwrecks; his marrying an Indian 
wife; his narrow escape fiom the Island of Dominico, &c. Intermixed 
with the Voyages and Adventures of Thomas Randal, of Cork, Pilot; 
with his Shipwreck in the Baltick, being the only man that escap’d. 
His being taken by the Indians of Virginia, &c. And an Account of 
his Death. The Fourth EMtioru London. Printed for J. Marshall, 
at the Bible in Gracechurch Street. 1734.” 

On the fly-leaf .is the following note, in Scott’s handwriting : — “ This 
hook I read in early youth. I am ignorant whether it is altogether 
gctitious and written upon De Foe’s plan, which it greatly resembles, 
or whether it is only an exa^erated account of the adventures of a reai 
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v7orld I most longed to see, not so much for their intrinsic 
merits, as because they bring back with Tivid associations the 
sentiments of my childhood — I might almost say infancy. 
Nothing eyer disturbed my feelings more than when, sitting by 
the old oak table, my aunt, Lady Baebum, used to read the 
lamentable catastrophe of the ship's departing without Cap- 
tain Falconer, in consequence of the whole party making free 
with lime-punch on the eve of its being launched. This and 
Captain Bingfield,* I much wished to read once more, and I 
owe the possession of both to your kindness. Everybody that 
I see talks highly of your steady interest with the public, 
wherewith, as I never doubted of it, I am pleased but not sur- 
prised. We are just now leaving this for the winter : the 
children went yesterday. Tom Purdie, Finella, and the grey- 
hounds, all in excellent health; the latter have not been 
hunted this season 1 1 ! Can add nothing more to excite your 
admiration. Mrs. Scott sends her kind compliments. 

“ W. Scott.” 

person. It is veiy scarce, for, endeavouring to add it to the other 
iavourites of my infan<y, I think I looked for it ten years to no pur- 
pose, and at last owed it to the active kindness of Mr. Terry. Yet 
Richard Falconer's adventures seem to have passed through several 
editions.'* 

* “ The Travels and Adventures of William Bingfield, Esq., contain- 
ing, as surprizing a Fluctuation of Circumstances, both by Sea and 
Land, as ever befel one man. With An Accurate Account of the 
Shape, Nature, and Properties of that most furious, and amazing Ani- 
mal, the Dog-Bird. Printed from his own Manuscript. With a beauti- 
ful Frontispiece. 2 Vols. 12mo. London:— Printed for E. Withers, at 
the Seven Stars, in Fleet Street. 1753.” On the fly-leaf of the first 
volume Scott has written as follows: — “ I read this scarce little Voyage 
Imaginaire when 1 was about ten years old, and long after sought for a 
topy without being able to find a person who would so much as ac- 
knowledge having heard of William Bingfield or his Dog^birds, until 
the indefatigable Idndness of my friend Mr. Terry, of the Hay Market 
made me master of this copy. I am therefore induced to think th« 
book is 0 ^ veiy rare occurrence.” [In consequence of these Notes 
both Falconer and Bingfield have been recently reprinted m London 
-1839.] 
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The following, dated a day after, refers to some lines 
which Mr. Morritt had sent him from Worthing. 

" To J, B, S, Morritt^ Esq, M, P., Worthing. 

“Abbotsford, Nov. II, 1814. 

“ My Dear Morritt, — I had your kind letter with the beau- 
tifiil verses. May the muse meet you often on the verge of 
the sea or among your own woods of Rokeby 1 May you have 
spirits to profit by her visits (and that implies all good wishes 
for the continuance of Mrs. M.’s convalescence), and may 1 
often, by the fruits of your inspiration, have my share of pleas- 
ure I My muse is a Tyranness, and not a Christian queen, 
and compels me to attend to longs and shorts, and I know not 
what, when, God wot, I had rather be planting evergreens by 
my new old fountain. You must know that, like the com- 
plaiut of a fine young boy who was complimented by a stran- 
ger on his being a smart fellow, * I am sair halded down by 
the luhUy jock * In other words, the turkey cock, at the head 
of a family of some forty or fifty infidels, lays waste all my 
shrubs. In vain I remonstrate with Charlotte upon these oc- 
casions ; she is in league with the hen-wife, the natural pro- 
tectress of these pirates ; and I have only the inhuman conso- 
lation that I may one day, like a cannibal, eat up my enemies. 
This is but dull fun, but what else have I to tell you about ? 
It would be worse if, like Justice Shallow’s Davy, I should 
consult you upon sowing down the headland with wheat. My 
literary tormentor is a certain Lord of the Isles, famed for his 
tyranny of yore, and not unjustly. I am bothering some tale 
■)f him I have had long by me into a sort of romance. I think 
you will like it : it is Scottified up to the teeth, and somehow 
I feel myself like the liberated chiefs of the Rolliad, ‘ who 
boast their native philabeg restored.’ I believe the frolics one 
can cut in this loose garb are ail set down by you Sassenachs 
to the real agility of the wearer, and not the brave, free, and 
’^dependent character of his clothing. It is, in a word, the 
real Highland fling, and no one is supposed able to dance it 

VOL. IV. 13 
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bit a native. I always tliongbt that epithet of Gallia Brae- 
cata implied subjugation, and was never surprised at Caesar’s 
easy conquests, considering that bis Labienus and all bis 
merry men wore, as we say, bottomless breeks. Ever yours, 

«W. S.” 

Well might he describe himself as being hard at work 
with his Lord of the Isles. The date of Ballantyne’s 
letter to Miss Edgeworth (November 11), in which he 
mentions the third Canto as completed ; that of the com- 
munication from Mr. Train (November 18), on which so 
much of Canto fifth was grounded ; and that of a note from 
Scott to Ballantyne (December 16, 1814), announcing 
that he had sent the last stanza of the poem : these dates, 
taken together, afiford conclusive evidence of the fiery 
rapidity with which the three last Cantos of the Lord of 
the Isles were composed. 

He writes, on the 25th December, to Constable that 
he had corrected the last proofs, and was setting out 
for Abbotsford to refresh the machine.” And in what 
did his refreshment of the machine consist? Besides 
having written within this year the greater part — (al- 
most I believe the whole) — of the Life of Swift — 
Waverley — and the Lord of the Isles — he had given 
two essays to the Encyclopaedia Supplement, and pub- 
lished, with an Introduction and notes, one of the most 
curious pieces of family history ever produced to the 
world, on which he laboured with more than usual zeal 
and diligence, from his warm aflFection for the noble rep- 
resentative of its author. This inimitable M&morie of 
the SomermUes ” came out in October ; and it was speed- 
ily followed by an annotated reprint of the strange old 
treatise, entitled, “ Rowland’s letting off the humours of 
the blood in the head vein, 1611.” He had also kep 
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Dp his private correspondence on a scale which I believe 
never to have been exemplified in the case of any other 
person who wrote continually for the press — except, per- 
haps, Yoltaire ; and, to say nothing of strictly profes- 
sional duties, he had, as a vast heap of documents now 
before me proves, superintended from day to day, ex- 
cept during his Hebridean voyage, the still perplexed 
concerns of the Ballantynes, with a watchful assiduity 
that might have done credit to the most diligent of trades- 
men. The “machine” might truly require “refresh- 
ment.” 

It was, as has been seen, on the 7th of November that 
Scott acknowledged the receipt of that communication 
from Mr. Train which included the story of the G^o- 
way astrologer. There can be no doubt that this story 
recalled to his mind, if not the Durham ballad, the sim- 
ilar but more detailed cori’uption of it which he had 
heard told by his father’s servant, John M^Kinlay, in the 
days of George’s Square and Green Breeks, and which 
he has preserved in the introduction to Guy Mannering, 
as the groundwork of that tale. It has been shown that 
the three last Cantos of the Lord of the Isles were writ- 
ten between the 11th of November and the 25 th of De- 
cember ; and it is therefore scarcely to be supposed that 
any part of this novel had been penned before he thus 
talked of “ refreshing the machine.” It is quite certain, 
that when James Ballahtyne wrote to Miss Edgeworth 
on the 11th November, he could not have seen one page 
of Guy Mannering, since he in that letter announces that 
the new novel of his nameless friend would depict man- 
ners more ancient than those of 1745. And yet it is 
tjqually certain, that before the Lord of the Isles was 
puUished^ which took place on the 18th of January 18lO; 
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two volumes of Guy Mannering had been not only writ- 
ten and copied by an amanuensis, but printed. 

Scott thus writes to Morritt, in sending him his copy 
of the Lord of the Isles : — 

“ To J. B, jS. Morritt^ Esq», M, P., Worthing-, 

“ Edinburgh, 19th January 1815. 

“ My Dear Morritt, — I have been very foolishly putting off 
my writing until I should have time for a good long epistle ; 
and it is astonishing what a number of trifles have interfered 
to prevent my commencing on a great scale. The last of these 
has been rather of an extraordinary kind, for your little friend 
Walter has chose to make himself the town-talk, by taking 
what seemed to be the small-pox, despite of vaccination in 
infancy, and inoculation with the variolous matter thereafter, 
which last I resorted to by way of making assurance double 
sure. The medical gentleman who attended him is of opinion 
that he has had the real small-pox, but it shall never be averred 
by me — for the catastrophe of Tom Thumb is enough to deter 
any thinking person from entering into a feud with the cows. 
Walter is quite well again, which was the principal matter I 
was interested in. We had very nearly been in a bad scrape, 
for I had fixed the Monday on which he sickened, to take him 
with me for the Christmas vacation to Abbotsford. It is prob- 
able that he would not have pleaded headache when there was 
such a party in view, especially as we were to shoot wild- 
ducks one day together at Cauldshields Loch ; and what the 
consequence of such a journey might have been, God alone 
knows. 

“ I am clear of the Lord of the Isles, and I trust you have 
your copy. It closes my poetic labours upon an extended 
scale : but I dare say I shall always be dabbling in rhyme until 
the solve senescenterru I have directed the copy to be sent to 
Portland Place. I want to shake myself free of Waverley, 
and accordingly have made a considerable exertion to finisJ 
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an CMid little tale within such time as will mystify the public, I 
trust — unless they suppose me to be Briareus. Two volumes 
are already printed, and the only persons in my confidence, 
W. Erskine and Ballantyne, are of opinion that it is much 
more interesting than Waverley. It is a tale of private life, 
and only varied by the perilous exploits of smugglers and ex- 
cisemen. The success of Waverley has given me a spare hun- 
di'ed or two, which I have resolved to spend in London this 
spring, bringing up Charlotte and Sophia with me. I do not 
forget my English friends — but I fear they will foiget me, 
unless I show face now and then. My correspondence gradu- 
ally drops, as must happen when people do not meet ; and I 
long to see Ellis, Heber, Gifford, and one or two more. I do 
not include Mrs. Morritt and you, because we are much nearer 
neighbours, and within a whoop and a holla in comparison. I 
think we should come up by sea, if I were not a little afraid of 
Charlotte being startled by the March winds — for our vaca- 
tion be^ns 12th March. 

“ You will have heard of poor Cabeifae^s death ? What a 
pity it is he should have outlived his promising young repre- 
sentative. His state was truly pitiable — all his fine faculties 
lost in paralytic imbecility, and yet not so entirely so but that 
he perceived his deprivation as in a glass darkly. Sometimes 
he was fretful and anxious because he did not see his son; 
sometimes he expostulated and complained that his boy had 
been allowed to die without his seeing him ; and sometimes, in 
a less clouded state of intellect, he was sensible of, and la- 
mented his loss in its full extent. These, indeed, are the 
‘ fears of the brave and follies of the wise,* * which sadden 
and humiliate the lingering hours of prolonged existence. 
Our friend Lady Hood will now be Caberfae herself. She 
has the spirit of a chieftainess in every drop of her blood, but 
there are few situations in which the cleverest women are so 
apt to be irdposed upon as in the management of landed prop- 
trty, more especially of an Highland estate. I do fear the 


* Johnson’s Va/nity of Hitman FFisAei. 
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accomplishment of the prophecy, that when there should be a 
deaf Caberfae, the house was to fall.* 

“ I am delighted to find Mrs. Morritt is recovering health 
and strength — better walking on the beach at Worthing than 
on the jplainstanes of Prince's Street, for the weather is very 
severe here indeed. I trust Mrs. M. will, in her milder climate, 
lay in such a stock of health and strength as may enable you 
to face the north in Autumn. I have got the nicest crib for 
you possible, just about twelve feet square, and in the har- 
monious vicinity of a piggery. Tou never saw so minute an 
establishment, — but it has all that we wish for, and all our 
friends will care about ; and we long to see you there. Char- 
lotte sends the kindest remembrances to Mrs. Morritt. 

As for politics, I have thought little about them lately ; the 
high and exciting interest is so completely subsided, that the 
wine is upon the lees. As for America, we have so managed 
as to give her the appearance of triumph, and what is worse, 
encouragement to resume the war upon a more favourable op- 
portunity. It was our business to have given them a fearful 

* Francis Lord Seaforth died 11th January 1816, in his 60th year, 
having outlived four sons, all of high promise. His title died with 
him, and he was succeeded in his estates by his daughter Lady Hood, 
now the Hon. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie of Seaforth. — See some verses 
on Lord Seaforth’a death, in Scott’s PoeUcal Works, p. 647, Edit. 
1841. The Celtic designation of the chief of the claaj MacKenzie, 
Caherfae, means Staghead, the hearing of the family. The prophecy 
which Scott alludes to in this letter, is also mentioned by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy in one of his Journals; (see his Life, by Dr. Davy, vol. ii. 
p. 72) — and it was, if the account be correct, a most extraordinaiy 
one, fi)r it connected the fall of the house of Seaforth not only with 
the appearance of a deaf Caberfae, but with the contemporaneous ap- 
pearance of various different physical misfortunes in several of the 
other great Highland chiefs; all of which are said — and were cer- 
tainly believed both by Scott and Davy — to have actuaUy occurred 
within the memory of the generation that has not yet passed away. 
Mr. Morritt can testify thus far — that he “ heard the prophecy quoted 
in the Highlands at a time when Lord Seaforth had two sons both 
alive and in good health — so that it certainly was not made qprei 
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memento that the hahe unborn should have remembered ; but, 
having missed this opportunity, I believe that this country 
would submit with great reluctance to continue a war, for 
which there is really no specific object. As for the continental 
monarchs, there is no guessing what the folly of Kings and 
Ministers may do ; but God knows I would any of them look 
at home, enough is to be done which might strengthen and im- 
prove their dominions in a different manner than by mere ex- 
tension. I trust Ministers will go out rather than be engaged 
in war again, upon any account. If France is wise (I have no 
fear that any superfluous feeling of humanity will stand in the 
way), she will send 10,000 of her most refractory troops to 
fight with Christophe and the yellow fever in the Island of St. 
Domingo, and then I presume they may sit down in quiet at 
home. 

‘‘ But my sheet grows to an end, and so does the pleading 
of the learned counsel, who is thumping the poor bar as I 
write. He hems twice. Forward, sweet Orator Higgins! — 
at least till I agn myself, Dear Monitt, your most truly, 

“Walter Scott.*' 

Guy Mannering was published on the 24th of Febru- 
ary — that is, exactly two months after the Lord of the 
Isles was dismissed from the author’s desk ; and — mak- 
ing but a narrow allowance for the operations of the 
transcriber, printer, bookseller, &c., I think the dates I 
have gathered together, confirm the accuracy of what I 
have often heard Scott say, that his second novel “ was 
the work of six weeks at a Christmas.” Such was his 
recipe “ for refreshing the machine 

I am sorry to have to add, that the severity of labour, 
like the repetition of it which had such deplorable effects 
at a later period of his life, was the result of his anxiety 
to acquit himself of obligations arising out of bis connex- 
ion wdtb the commercial speculations of the Ballantynes. 
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The approach of Christmas 1814 brought with it the 
prospect of such a recurrence of difficulties about the 
discount of John’s bills, as to render it absolutely neces- 
sary that Scott should either apply again for assistance to 
his private friends, or task his literary powers with some 
such extravagant effort as has now been recorded. The 
great object, which was still to get rid of the heavy stock 
that had been accumulated before the storm of May 1813, 
at length determined the chief partner to break up, as 
soon as possible, the concern which his own sanguine 
rashness, and the gross irregularities of his mercurial 
lieutenant, had so lamentably perplexed ; but Constable, 
having already enabled the firm to avoid public exposure 
more than once, was not now, any more than when he 
made his contract for the Lord of the Isles, disposed 
to burden himself with an additional load of Weber’s 
“ Beaumont and Fletcher,” and other almost as unsale- 
able books. While they were still in hopes of overcoming 
his scruples, it happened that a worthy friend of Scott’s, 
the late Mr. Charles Erskine, his sheriff-substitute in 
Selkirkshire, had immediate occasion for a sum of money 
which he had some time before advanced, at Scott’s per- 
sonal request, to the firm of John Ballantyne and Com- 
pany; and on receiving his application, Scott wrote as 
follows : — 

To Mr* John BaUantyne^ Bookseller^ Edinburgh. 

“Abbotsford, Oct. 14, 1814. 

“Dear John, — Charles Erskine wishes his money, as he 
has made a purchase of land. This is a new perplexity — for 
paid he must be forthwith — as his advance was firiendly and 
confidential. I do not at this moment see how it is to be 
raised, but believe I shall find means. In the meanwhile, it 
will be necessary to propitiate the Leviathans of Patemostea 
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row. My idea is, that you or James should write to them to 
the following effect : — That a novel is offered you hy the 
Author of Waverley ; that the Author is desirous it should be 
out before Mr. Scott's poem, or as soon thereafter as possible ; 
and that having resolved, as they are aware, to relinquish pub^ 
lishing, you only wish to avail yourselves of this offer to the 
extent of helping off some of your stock. I leave it to you to 
consider whether you should condescend on any particular 
work to offer them as bread to their butter — or on any par- 
ticular amount — as £500. One thing must be provided, that 
Constable shares to the extent of the Scottish sale — they, 
however, managing. My reason for letting them have this 
scent of roast meat is, in case it should be necessary for us to 
apply to them to renew bills in December. Yours, W. S." 

Upon receiving this letter, John Ballantyne suggested 
to Scott that he should be allowed to offer, not only the 
new novel, but the next edition of Waverley, to Longman, 
Murray, or Blackwood — in the hope that the prospect 
of being let in to the profits of the already established 
favourite, would overcome effectually the hesitation of 
one or other of these houses about venturing on the en- 
cumbrance which Constable seemed to shrink from with 
such pertinacity; but upon this ingenious proposition 
Scott at once set his veto. He writes (Oct. 17, 1804: 

“ Dear John, — Your expedients are all wretched, as far as 
regards me. 1 never will give Constable, or any one, room ta 
say I have broken my word with him in the slightest degree. 
If I lose ever 3 rthing else, I will at least keep my honour un- 
blemished ; and I do hold myself bound in honour to offer him 
a Waverley, while he shall continue to comply with the condi- 
tions annexed. 1 intend the new novel to operate as some- 
thing more permanent than a mere accommodation ; and if 1 
can but be permitted to do so, I will print it before it is sold to 
%ny one, and then propose, first to Constable and Longman — 
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second, to Murray and Blackwood — to take the whole at such 
a rate as will give them one-half of the fair profits ; granting 
acceptances which, upon an edition of SOOO, which we shall be 
quite authorized to print, wiU amount to an immediate command 
of £1500; and to this we may couple the condition, that they 
must take £500 or £600 of the old stock. I own I am not so- 
licitous to deal with Constable alone, nor am I at all bound to 
offer him the new novel on any terms ; but he, knowing of the 
intention, may expect to be treated with, at least, although it 
is possible we may not deal. However, if Murray and Black- 
wood were to come forward with any handsome proposal as to 
the stock, I should certainly have no objection to James's giv- 
ing the pledge of the Author of W. for his next work. You 
are like the crane in the fable, when you boast of not having 
got anything from the business ; you may thank God that it 
did not bite your head off. Would to God I were at let-arbe 
ibr let-a-be ; — but you have done your best, and so must 1. 

“ Yours truly, W. S ” 

Both Mr. Murray, and Longman’s partner, Mr. Eees, 
were in Scotland about this time ; and the former at least 
paid Scott a visit at Abbotsford. Of course, however, 
whatever propositions they may have made, were re- 
ceived by one or other of the Ballantynes. The result 
was, that the house of Longman undertook Guy Man- 
nering on the terms dictated by Scott — namely, granting 
bills for £1500, and relieving John Ballantyne & Com- 
pany of stock to the extent of £500 more ; and Consta- 
ble’s first information of the transaction was from Messrs. 
Longman themselves, when they, in compliance with 
Scott’s wish, as signified in the letter last quoted, offered 
him a share in the edition which they had purchased. 
With one or two exceptions, originating in circumstances 
nearly similar, the house of Constable published all the 
subsequent series of the Waverley Novels. 
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I must not, however, forget that The Lord of the 
hies was published a month before Guy Manriering, 
The poem was received with an interest much height- 
ened by the recent and growing success of the mysteri- 
ous Waverley. Its appearance, so rapidly following that 
novel, and accompanied with the announcement of an- 
other prose tale, just about to be published, by the same 
hand, puzzled and confounded the mob of dulness.* The 
more sagacious few said to themselves — Scott is making 
one serious effort more in his old line, and by this it will 
be determined whether he does or does not altogether re- 
nounce that for his new one. 

The Edinburgh Review on the Lord of the Isles begins 
with — 

“ Here is another genuine Lay of the Great hlinstrel, with 
all his characteristic faults, beauties, and irregularities. The 
same glow of colouring — the same energy of narration — the 
same amplitude of description are conspicuous — with the 
same stiU more characteristic disdain of puny graces and small 
originalities — the true poetical hardihood, in the strength of 
which he urges on his Pegasus fearlessly through dense and 
rare, and aiming gallantly at the great ends of truth and effect, 
stoops but rarely to study the means by which they are to be 
attained ; avails himself without scruple of common sentiments 
and common images wherever they seem fitted for his purpose ; 
and is original by the very boldness of his bonx)wing, and im- 
pressive by his disregard of epigram and emphasis.*' 

■ The conclusion of the contemporaneous article in the 
Quarterly Review, is as follows : — 

* John Ballantyne put forth the following paragraph in the Scot’s 
Magazine of December 1814: — 

Mr. Scott’s poem of the Lord of the Isles will appear early in Jan- 
uary. The Author of Waverley is about to amuse the puhUc with a 
>ew novel, in three volumes, entitled Guy Maunering.” 
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“The many "beautiful passages which we have extracted 
from the poem, combined with the brief remarks subjoined to 
each canto, will sufficiently show, that although the Lord of the 
Isles is not likely to add very much to the reputation of Mr. 
Scott, yet this must be imputed rather to the greatness of hia 
previous reputation, than to the absolute inferiority of the 
poem itself. Unfortunately, its merits are merely incidental, 
while its defects are mixed up with the very elements of the 
poem. But it is not in the power of Mr. Scott to write with 
tameness ; be the subject what it will (and he could not easily 
have chosen one more impracticable), he impresses upon what- 
ever scenes he describes so much movement and activity, — he 
infuses into his narrative such a flow of life, and, if we may so 
express ourselves, of animal spirits, that without satisfying the 
judgment, or moving the feelings, or elevating the mind, or 
even very greatly interesting the curiosity, he is able to seize 
upon, and, as it were, exhilarate the ima^nation of his readers, 
in a manner which is often truly unaccountable. This quality 
Mr. Scott possesses in an admirable degree; and supposing 
that he had no other object in view than to convince the world 
of the great poetical powers with which he is gifted, the poem 
before us would be quite sufficient for his purpose. But this is 
of very inferior importance to the public ; what they want is a 
good poem, and, as experience has shown, this can only be 
constructed upon a solid foundation of taste, and judgment, 
and meditation.” 

These passages appear to me to condense the result of 
deliberate and candid reflection, and I have therefore 
quoted thein. The most important remarks of either Es- 
sayist on the details of the plot and execution are an- 
nexed to the last edition of the poem ; and show such an 
exact coincidence of judgment in two masters of their 
calling, as had not hitherto been exemplified in the pro- 
fessional criticism of his metrical romances. The de» 
fects which both point out, are, I presume, but too com» 
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pletely explained by the preceding statement of the rapid- 
ity with which this, the last of those great performances, 
had been thrown off ; nor do I see that either Reviewer 
has failed to do sufficient justice to the beauties which re- 
deem the imperfections of the Lord of the Isles — except 
as regards the whole character of Bruce, its real hero, 
and the picture of the Battle of Bannockburn, which, now 
that one can compare these works from sometliing like 
the same point of view, does not appear to me in the 
slightest particular inferior to the Flodden of Maimion. 

This poem is now, I believe, about as popular as 
Rokeby ; but it has never reached the same station in 
general favor with the Lay, Marmion, or the Lady of the 
Lake. The first edition of 1 800 copies in quarto, was, 
however, rapidly disposed of, and the separate editions in 
8vo, which ensued before his poetical works were coV- 
lected, amounted together to 12,250 copies. This, in the 
case of almost any other author, would have been splen- 
did success; but as compared with what he had pre- 
viously experienced, even in his Rokeby, and still more 
so as compared with the enormous circulation at once at- 
tained by Lord Byron’s early tales, which were then fol- 
lowing each other in almost breathless succession, the 
falling off was decided. One evening, some days after 
the poem had been published, Scott requested James BaJ- 
lantyne to call on him, and the Printer found him alone 
in his library, working at the third volume of Guy Man- 
nering. I give what follows from Ballantyne’s Memo* 
randa : 

" ‘Well, James,’ he said, ‘I have given you a week — 
what are people saying about the Lord of the Isles?’ 
I hesitated a little, after the fashion of Gil Bias, but he 
speedily brought the matter to a point — ‘ Come,’ he said, 
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speak out, my good fellow ; what has put it into your 
head to be on so much ceremony weih me all of a sud- 
den? But, I see how it is, the result is given in one 
word — Disappointment^ My silence admitted his infer- 
ence to the fullest extent. His countenance certainly did 
look ratlier blank for a few seconds; in truth, he had 
been wholly unprepared for the event ; for it is a singu- 
lar fact, that before the public, or rather the booksellers, 
hud given their decision, he no more knew whether he 
had written well or ill, than whether a die thrown out of 
a box was to turn up a size or an ace. However, he in- 
stantly resumed his spirits, and expressed his wonder 
rather that his poetical popularity should have lasted so 
long, than that it should have now at last given way. 
At length he said, with perfect cheerfulness, ‘ Well, well, 
James, so be it — but you know we must not droop, for 
we can’t afford to give over. Since one line has failed, 
we must just stick to something else : ’ — and so he dis- 
missed me and resumed his novel." 

Ballantyne concludes the anecdote in these words : — 
" He spoke thus, probably unaware of the undiscovered 
wonders then slumbering in his mind. Yet still he could 
not but have felt that the production of a few poems was 
nothing in comparison of what must be in reserve for 
him, for he was at this time, scarcely more than forty.* 
An evening or two after, J called again on him, and found 
on the table a copy of the Giaouir, which he seemed to 
liave been reading. Having an enthusiastic young lady 
in my house, I asked him if I might carry the book home 
with me^ but chancing to gJanpe on the autograph bjiazon 
To the ^ Monarch of Parnassus from or^e of his st^ectSi 
instantly retracted my recpiest, and said I had not ol> 
• ^ waa not forty-four till August 1815. 
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served Lord Byron’s inscinption before. * What inscrip- 
tion ? ’ said he ; ‘ O yes, I had forgot, hut inscription or 
no inscription, you are equally ’welcome.’ I again took it 
up, and he continued — ^ James, Byron hits the mark 
where I don’t even pretend to fledge my arrow.’ At 
this time he had never seen Byron, but I knew he meant 
soon to be in London, when, no doubt, the mighty con- 
summation of the meeting of the two bards would be ac- 
complished ; and I ventured to say that he must be look- 
ing forward to it with some interest. His countenance 
became fixed, and he answered impressively, *0, of 
course.’ In a minute or two afterwards he rose from his 
chair, paced the room at a very rapid rate, which was his 
practice in certain moods of mind, then made a dead halt, 
and bursting into an extravaganza of laughter, ‘ James,’ 
cried he, ‘I’ll tell you what Byron should say to me 
when we are about to accost each other — 

“ Art thou the man whom men famed Grizzle call? ” 

And then how germane would he my answer — 

“ Art thou the still more femed Tom Thumb the small? ” * 

This,” says the printer, “ is a specimen of his peculiar 
humour; it kept him full of mirth for the rest of the 
evening.” 

The whole of the scene strikes me as equally and de- 
lightfully characteristic 5 I may add, hardly more so of 
Scott than of his printer; for Ballantyne, with all his 
profound worship of his friend and benefactor, was in 
truth, even more than he, an undoubting acquiescer in 
“the decision of the public, or rather of the booksellers 
and among the many absurdities into which his rever- 
ence fot the popedom of Paternoster Row led him, J 
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never could but consider with special astonishment, the 
facility with which he seemed to have adopted the notion 
that the Byron of 1814 was really entitled to supplant 
Scott as a popular poet. Appreciating, as a man of his 
talents could hardly fail to do, the splendidly original 
glow and depth of Childe Harold, he always appeared to 
me quite blind to the fact, that in the Giaour, in the 
Bride of Abydos, in Parisina, and indeed in all his early 
serious narratives, Byron owed at least half his success 
to clever, though perhaps unconscious imitation of Scott, 
and no trivial share of the rest to the lavish use of ma- 
terials which Scott never employed, only because his 
genius was, from the beginning to the end of his career, 
under the guidance of high and chivalrous feelings of 
moral rectitude. All this Lord Byron himself seems 
to have felt most completely — as witness the whole se- 
quence of his letters and diaries ; * and I think 1 see 
many symptoms that both the decision of the million, and 
its index, the decision of the booksellers,” tend the same 
way at present ; but my business is to record, as far as 
my means may permit, the growth and structure of one 
great mind, and the effect which it produced upon the 
actual witnesses of its manifestations, not to obtrude the 
conjectures of a partial individual as to what rank poster- 
ity may assign it amongst or above contemporary rivals. 

* E. G. “ If thev want to depose Scott,- 1 only wish they would not 
Bet me up as a competitor. I like the man — and admire his works to 
what Mr. Braham calls Entusymusy. All such stuff can only vex him, 
lUid do me no good.” — Byron (1818), voL ii. p. 259. 

“ Scott is certainly the most wonderful writer of the day. His nov- 
els are a new literature in themselves, and his poetry as good as any 
—if not better — (only on an erroneous system) — and only ceased to 
be popular, because the vulgar learned were tired of hearing ‘ Aris- 
tides called the Just ^ and Scott the Best, and ostracised him.” — Bt< 
»ON (1821), vol. V. p. 72. 
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The following letter was addressed to Lord Byron on 
the receipt of that copy of the Giaour to which Mr. 
Ballantyne’s Memorandum refers : I believe the inscrip- 
tion to Scott first appeared on the ninth edition of the 
poem : 

“ To the Right Hon. Lord Byron^ London. 

My Lord, — I have long owed you my best thanks for the 
uncommon pleasure I had in perusing your high-spirited 
Turkish fragment. But I should hardly have ventured to 
offer them, well knowing how you must be overwhelmed by 
volunteer intrusions of approbarion — (which always look as 
if the writer valued his. opinion at fully more than it may be 
worth) — unless I had to-day learned that I have an apology 
for entering upon the subject, from your having so kindly sent 
me a copy of the poem. I did not receive it sooner, owing to 
my absence from Edinburgh, where it had been lying quietly 
at niy house in Castle Street ; so that I must have seemed un- 
grateful, when, in truth, I was only modest. The last offence 
may be forgiven, as not common in a lawyer and poet; the 
first is said to be equal to the crime of witchcraft, but many 
an act of my life hath shown that I am no conjurer. If I 
were, however, ten times more modest than twenty years’ at- 
tendance at the Bar renders probable, your flattering inscrip- 
tion would cure me of so unfashionable a malady. I might, 
indeed, lately have had a legal title to as much supremacy on 
Parnassus as can be conferred by a sign-manual, for I had a 
very flatterihg offer of the laurel ; but as I felt obliged, for a 
great many reasons, to decline it, 1 am altogether unconscious 
of any other title to sit high upon the forked hiU. 

“ To return to the Giaour ; I had lent my first edition, but 
the whole being imprinted in my mMOory, I had no difficulty 
in tracing the additions, which are great improvements, as I 
should have conjectimed aforehand merely from their being 
additions. I hope your Lordship intends to proceed with this 
fascinating style of comporifion. You have access to a stream 

VOL. IV. 14 
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of sentiments, imagery, and manners, 'whicli are so little known 
to us as to convey all the interest of novelty, yet so endeared 
to us by the early perusal of Eastern tales, that we are not 
embarrassed with utter ignorance upon the subject. Yathek, 
bating some passages, would have made a charming subject for 
a tale. The conclusion is truly grand. I would give a good 
deal to know the originals from which it was drawn. Excuse 
this hasty scrawl, and believe me, my Lord, your Lordship's 
much obliged, very^ humble servant, Waltek Scott." 

If January brought the writer of this letter “disap- 
pointment,” there was abundant consolation in store for 
February 1815. Guy Mannering was received with 
eager curiosity, and pronounced by acclamation fully^ 
worthy to share the honours of Waverley. The easy 
transparent flow of its style; the beautiful simplicity, 
and here and there the wild solemn magnificence of its 
sketches of scenery ; the rapid, ever-heightening interest 
of the narrative ; the unaffected kindliness of feeling, the 
manly purity of thought, everywhere mingled with a 
gentle humour and a homely sagacity ; but, above all, 
the rich variety and skilful contrast of characters and 
manners, at once fresh in fiction, and stamped with the 
unforgeable seal of truth and nature : these were charms 
that spoke to every heart and mind ; and the few mur- 
murs of pedantic criticism were lost in the voice of gen- 
eral delight, which never fails to welcome the invention 
that introduces to the sympathy of imagination a new 
group of immortal realities. 

The earlier chapters of the present narrative have 
anticipated much of what I might, perhaps with better 
judgment, have reserved for this page. Taken together 
with the author's introduction and notes, those anecdotes 
of his days of youthful wandering must, however, have 
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enabled the reader to trace almost as minutely as be 
could wish, the sources from which the novelist drew his 
materials, both of scenery and character; and the 
ham Garland^ which I print in the Appendix to this 
volume, exhausts my information concerning the hum- 
ble groundwork on which fancy reared this delicious 
romance.* 

The first edition was, like that of Vaverley, in three 
little volumes, with a humility of paper and printing 
which the meanest novelist would now disdain to imitate ; 
the price a guinea. The 2000 copies of which it con- 
sisted were sold the day after the publication ; and within 
three months came a second and a third impression, mak- 
ing together 5000 copies more. The sale, before those 
novels began to be collected, had reached nearly 10,000 ; 
and since then (to say nothing of foreign reprints of the 
text, and myriads of translations into every tongue of 
Europe) the domestic sale has amounted to 50,000. 

On the rising of the Court of Session in March, Mr. 
and Mrs. Scott went by sea to London with their eldest 
girl, whom, being yet too young for general society, they 
again deposited with Joanna Baillie at Hampstead, while 


* I leave my text as it stood in the fonner editions; but since the 
last of these appeared, a writer in the Gentleman^s Magazine (July 
1840) has pointed out some veiy remarkable coincidences between the 
uarrative of Guy Mannering and the very singular history of James 
Annesley, claimant in 1743 of the honours and estates of the Earls of 
Anglesey, in Ireland. That Sir Walter must have read the records of 
this celebrated trial, as well as Smollett’s edition of the stoiy in Pere- 
grine Pickle, there can be no doubt. How the circumstance had not 
recurred to his memory when writing the explanatory Introduction to 
his Novel, I can offer no con'ecture. Very possibly the “Garland” 
Ctself may have been framed affar the Annesley trial took place. ~ 
[1841.] 
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they themselves resumed, for two months, their usual 
quarters at kind Miss Dumergue’s in Piccadilly. Six 
years had elapsed since Scott last appeared in the me- 
tropolis ; and brilliant as his reception had then been, it 
was still more so on the present occasion. Scotland had 
been visited in the interim, chiefly from the interest ex- 
cited by his writings, by crowds of the English nobility 
most of whom had found introduction to his personal ac- 
quaintance — not a few had partaken of his hospitality at 
Ashestiel or Abbotsford. The generation among whom, 
I presume, a genius of this order feels his own influence 
with the proudest and sweetest confidence — on whose 
fresh minds and ears he has himself made the first in- 
delible impressions — the generation with whose earliest 
romance of the heart and fancy his idea had been blend- 
ed, was now grown to the full stature ; the success of 
these recent novels, seen on every table, the subject of 
eveiy conversation, had, with those who did not doubt 
their parentage, far more than counterweighed his dec- 
lination, dubious after all, in the poetical balance; while 
the mystery that hung over them quickened the curiosity 
of the hesitating and conjecturing many — and the name 
on which ever and anon some new circumstance accumu- 
lated stronger suspicion, loomed larger through the haze 
in which he had thought fit to envelop it- Moreover, this 
was a period of high national pride and excitement. 

** O who, that shared them, ever shall forget 
The emotions of the spirit-rousing time, 

When breathless in the mart thp couriers met, 

Early and late, at evening and at prime; 

When the loud cannon, and the merry chime 
Hail’d news on news, as field on field was won. 

When Hope, long doubtful, soared at length sublime, 

And our glad eyes, awake as day begun, 

"Watch’d Joy’s broad banner rise, to meet the rising sun? 
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“ 0 these were hours, when thrilling joy repaid 
A long, long course of darkness, doubts, and fears I 
The heart-sick faintness of the hope delayed, 

The waste, the woe, the bloodshed, and the tears 
That tracked with terror twenty rolling years — 

All was forgot in that blithe jubilee. 

Her downcast eye even pale Affliction rears, 

To sigh a thankful prayer amid the glee 
That hailed the Despoils fall, and peace and libertyl ” ♦ 

At such a time, Prince and people were well prepared 
to hail him who, more perhaps than any other master of 
the pen, had contributed to sustain the spirit of England 
throughout the struggle, which was as yet supposed to 
have been terminated on the field of Thoulouse- “ Thank 
Heaven you are coming at last” — Joanna Baillie had 
written a month or two before — “ Make up your mind 
to be stared at only a little less than the Czar of Mus- 
covy, or old BlUcher.” 

And now took place James Ballantyne’s “mighty con- 
summation of the meeting of the two bards.” Scotfs 
own account of it, in a letter to Mr. Moore, must have 
been seen by most of my readers ; yet I think it ought 
hIso to find a place here. He says — 

“ It was in the spring of 1815, that, chancing to he in Lon- 
tlon, I had the advantage of a personal introduction to Lord 
Byron- Report had prepared me to meet a man of peculiar 
habits and a quick temper, and I had some doubts whether we 
were likel}' to suit each other in society. I was most agree- 
ably disappointed in this respect. I found Lord Byron in the 
highest degree courteous, and even kind- We met for an 
hour or two almost daily, in Mr. Murray’s drawing-room, and 
found a great deal to say to each other. We also met fre- 
quently in parties and evening society, so that for about two 
months 1 had the advantage of a considerable intimacy with 

♦ Lord of ^6 Isles^ Canto vi 
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this distinguished individual. Our sentiments agreed a good 
deal, except upon the subjects of religion and politics, upon 
neither of which I was inclined to believe that Lord Byron 
entertained very fixed opinions. I remember saying to him, 
that I really thought that if he lived a few years he would 
alter his sentiments. He answered, rather sharply — ‘ I sup- 
pose you are one of those who prophesy I shall turn Method- 
ist’ I replied — ‘No — I don’t expect your conversion to be 
of such an ordinary kind. I would rather look to see you re- 
treat upon the Catholic faith, and distinguish yourself by the 
austerity of your penances. The species of religion to which 
you must, or may, one day attach yourself, must exercise a 
strong power on the imagination.’ He smiled gravely, and 
seemed to allow I might be right. 

“ On politics, he used sometimes to express a high strain of 
what is now called Liberalism; but it appeared to me that 
the pleasure it afforded him, as a vehicle for displaying his 
wit and satire against individuals in office, was at the bottom 
of this habit of thinking, rather than any real conviction of 
the political principles on which he talked. He was certainly 
proud of his rank and ancient family, and, in that respect, as 
much an aristocrat as was consistent with good sense and good 
oreeding. Some disgusts, how adopted I know not, seemed to 
me to have given this peculiar and (as it appeared to me) con- 
tradictory cast of mind ; but, at heart, I would have termed 
Byron a patrician on principle, 

“ Lord Byron’s reading did not seem to me to have been 
very extensive, either in poetry or history. Having the ad- 
vantage of him in that respect, and possessing a good compe. 
tent share of such reading as is little read, I was sometimes 
able to put under his eye objects which had for him the inter- 
est of novelty. I remember particularly repeating to him the 
fine poem of Hardyknute, an imitation of the old Scottish bal- 
.bd, with which he was so much affected, that some one who 
was in the same apartment asked me what I could possibly 
have been telling Byron by which he was so much a^tated. 

“I saw Byron for the last time in 18X5, after I returned 
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from France. He dined, or lunclied, -witli me at Long^s, in 
Bond Street. I never saw him so full of gaiety and good- 
humour, to which the presence of Mr. Mathews, the comedian, 
added not a little. Poor Terry was also present. After one 
of the gayest parties I ever was present at, my fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Scott of Gala, and I, set off for Scotland, and I never saw 
Lord Byron again. Several letters passed between us — one 
perhaps every half-year. Like the old heroes in Homer, we 
ejichanged gifts. I gave Byron a beautiful dagger mounted 
with gold, which had been the property of the redoubted Elft 
Bey. But I was to play the part of Diomed in the Hiad, for 
Byron sent me, some time after, a large sepulchral vase of sil- 
ver, It was full of dead men’s bones, and had inscriptions on 
two sides of the base. One ran thus : — ‘ The bones contained 
in this um were found in certain ancient sepulchres within the 
long walls of Athens, in the month of February 1811.’ The 
other face bears the lines of Juvenal — ^•Expende — quot libras 
in duce summo inveniesf — Mors sola fatetur quanttda sint homr 
inum corpuscular 

“ To these I have added a third inscription, in these words 
— ‘ The gift of Lord Byron to Walter Scott.’* There was a 
letter with this vase, more valuable to me than the ^ft itself, 
from the kindness with which the donor expressed himself to- 
wards me. I left it natoally in the um with the bones ; but 
it is now missing. As the theft was not of a nature to be prac- 
tised by a mere domestic, 1 am compelled to suspect the inhos- 
pitaUty of some individual of higher station, most gratuitously 
exercised certainly, since, after what I have here said, no one 
will probably choose to boast of possessing this literary curi- 
uaty. 

* Mr. Murray had, at the time of giving the vase, suggested to Lord 
Byron, that it would increase the value of the gift to add some such 
inscription; but the noble poet answered modestly — 

April 9, 1815. — Dear Murray, I have a great objection to yonr 
proposition about inscribing the vase — which is, that it would appear 
'^sienuaiotts on my part; and of course I must send it as it is, without 
any alteration. Tours ever, Brnoif**' 
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“ We had a good deal of laughing I remember, on what the 
public might be supposed to think, or say, concerning the 
gloomy and ominous nature of our mutual gifts. 

“ I think I can add little more to my recollections of Byron. 
He was often melancholy — almost gloomy. When I observed 
him in this humour, I used either to wait till it went oft of its 
own accord, or till some natural and easy mode occurred of 
leading him into conversation, when the shadows almost always 
left his countenance, like the mist rising ftom a landscape. In 
conversation he was very animated. 

“I met with him very frequently in society; our mutual 
acquaintances doing me the honour to think that he liked to 
meet with me. Some very agreeable parties I can recollect — 
particularly one at Sir George Beaumont’s — where the amia- 
ble landlord had assembled some persons distinguished for tal- 
ent. Of these I need only mention the late Sir Humphrey 
Davy, whose talents for literature were as remarkable as his 
empire over science. Mr. Bichard Sharpe and Mr, Rogers 
were also present. 

“ I think I also remarked in Byron's temper starts of sus- 
picion, when he seemed to pause and consider whether there 
had not been a secret, and perhaps oftensive, meaning in some- 
thing casually said to him. In this case, I also judged it best 
to let his mind, like a troubled spring, work itself clear, which 
it did in a minute or two, I was considerably older, you will 
recollect, than my noble friend, and had no reason to fear his 
misconstruing my sentiments towards him, nor had I ever the 
slightest reason to doubt that they were kindly returned on his 
part. If 1 had occasion to be mortified by the display of gen- 
ius which threw into the shade such pretensions as I was then 
supposed to possess, I might console myself that, in my own 
case, the materials of mental happiness had been mingled in a 
greater proportion. 

“ I rummage my brains in vain for what often rushes into 
my head unbidden — little traits and sayings which recall his 
looks, manner, tone, and gestures; and 1 have always con- 
tinued to think that a crisis of life was arrived, in which a ne^ 
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career of fame was opened to Hm, and that had he been per- 
mitted to start upon it, he would have obliterated the memory 
of such parts of his life as friends would wish to forget.” 

I have nothing to add to this interesting passage, ex- 
cept that Joanna Baillie’s tragedy of The Family Legend 
being performed at one of the theatres during Scott’s stay 
in town, Lord Byron accompanied the authoress and 
hir. and Mrs. Scott to witness the representation ; and 
that the vase with the Attic bones appears to have been 
sent to Scott very soon after his arrival in London, not, 
as Mr. Moore had gathered from the hasty diction of his 
“ Reminiscences,” at some “ subsequent period of their 
acquaintance.” This is sufficiently proved by the follow- 
ing note : — 

" To the Right Honourable Lord Byron^ ^c, ^c. 

“Piccadilly, Monday. 

“ My Dear Lord, — lam not a little ashamed of the value 
of the shrine in which your Lordship has inclosed the Attic re- 
liques ; but were it yet more costly, the circumstance could not 
add value to it in my estimation, when considered as a pledge 
of your Lordship’s regard and friendship. The principal pleas- 
ure which I have derived from my connexion with literature, 
has been the access which it has given me to those who are 
distinguished by -talents and accomplishments; and, standing 
so high as your Lordship justly does in that rank, my satisfac- 
tion in making your acquaintance has been’ proportionally 
gi'eat. It is one of those wishes which, after having been long 
and earnestly entertained, I have found completely gratified 
upon becoming personally known to you ; and I trust you will 
permit me to profit by it frequently, during my stay in town, 
i am, my dear Lord, your Iruly OD%ed and faithful 

“ Walter Scott.” 


It was also in the spring of 1815 that Scott had, for 
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the first time, the honor of being presented to the Prince 
Regent. His Royal Highness had (as has been seen 
from a letter to Joanna Bailiie, already quoted) signified, 
more than a year before this time, his wish that the poet 
should revisit London — and, on reading his Edinburgh 
Address in particular, he said to Mr. Dundas, that Wal- 
ter Scott’s charming behaviour about the laureateship had 
made him doubly desirous of seeing him at Carlton 
House.” More lately, on receiving a copy of the Lord 
of the Isles, his Royal Highness’s librarian had been 
commanded to write to him in these terms ; — 

“ To Walter Scotty Esq,, Edinburgh, 

“ Carlton House, Jaauaiy 19, 1815. 

“My Dear Sir, — You are deservedly so great a favourite 
•with the Prince Regent, that his librarian is not only directed 
to return you the thanks of his Royal Highness for your valu- 
able present, but to inform you that the Prince R^ent par- 
ticularly wishes to see you whenever you come to London; 
and desires you will always, when you are there, come into his 
library whenever you please. Believe me always, with sin- 
cerity, one of your warmest admirers, and most obliged friends, 

“ J. S. Clarke." 

On hearing from Mr. Croker (then Secretary to the 
Admiralty) that Scott was to be in town by the middle of 
March, the Prince said — “ Let me know when he comes, 
and m get up a snug little dinner that will suit him 
and, after he had been presented and graciously received 
at the hoee, he was invited to dinner accordingly, through 
his excellent friend Mr. Adam (now Lord Chief Commis- 
4onsr of the Jury Court m Scotland),* who at that time 

♦ This most amiable and venerable gentleman, my dear and kind 
Sfiend, died at Edinburgh, on the 17th. Februaiy 1839, in the 89th year 
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field a confidential office in the royal household. The 
Regent had consulted with hir. Adam also as to the com- 
position of the party. “ Let us have,” said he, “just a 
few friends of his own — and the more Scotch the bet- 
ter ; ” and both the Chief Commissioner and Mr. Croker 
assure me that the party was the most interesting and 
agreeable one in their recollection. It comprised, I be- 
lieve, the Duke of Tork — the late Duke of Gordon 
(then Marquess of Huntly) — the Marquess of Hertford 
(then Lord Yarmouth) — the Earl of Fife — and Scott’s 
early friend Lord Melville. “The Prince and Scott,” 
says Mr. Croker, “ were the two most brilliant story-tel- 
lers in their several ways, that I have ever happened to 
meet ; they were both aware of their and both ex- 
erted themselves that evening with delightful effect. On 
going home, I really could not decide which of them had 
shone the most The Regent was enchanted with Scott, 
as Scott with him; and on all his subsequent visits to 
London, he was a frequent guest at the royal table.” 
The Lord Chief Commissioner remembers that the 
Prince was particularly delighted with the poet’s anec- 
dotes of the old Scotch judges and lawyers, which his 
Royal Highness sometimes capped by ludicrous traits of 
certain ermine sages of his own acquaintance. Scott 
told, among others, a story, which he was fond of telling ; 
and the commentary of his Royal Highness on hearing it 
amused Scott, who often mentioned it afterwards. The 
anecdote is this: — A certain Judge, whenever he went 

of his age. He retained his strong mental faculties in their perfect 
vigour to the last days of this long life, and with them all the warmth 
of social feelings which had endeared him to all who were so happy as 
V) have any opportunity of knowing him. The reader will find an 
affectionate tribute to his worth, from Sir Walter Scott’s Diary, iu a 
fubsequent volume of these Memoirs. — [March 1839.] 
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on a particular circuit, was in the habit of visiting a gen- 
tleman of good fortune in the neighbourhood of one of the 
assize towns, and staying at least one night, which, being 
both of them ardent chess-players, they usually con- 
cluded with their favourite game. One Spring circuit the 
battle was not decided at daybreak, so the Judge said— 
“ Weel, Donald, I must e’en come back this gate in the 
harvest, and let the game lie ower for the present; ” and 
back he came in October, but not to his old friend’s hos- 
pitable house ; for that gentleman had, in the interim, 
been apprehended on a capital charge (of forgery), and 
his name stood on the Porteous BoU, or list of those who 
were about to be tried under his former guest’s auspices. 
The laircl was indicted and tried accordingly, and the 
jury returned a verdict of guilinj. The Judge forthwith 
put on his cocked hat (which answers to the black cap 
in England), and pronounced the sentence of the law in 
the usual terms — “ To be hanged by the neck until you 
be dead ; and may the Lord have mercy upon your un- 
happy soul ! ” Having concluded this awful formula in 
his most sonorous cadence, the Judge, dismounting his 
formidable beaver, gave a familiar nod to his unfortu- 
nate acquaintance, and said to him in a sort of chuck- 
ling whisper — And now, Donald, my man, I think 
Fve checkmated you for ance.” The Regent laughed 
heartily at this specimen of judicial humour; and ‘‘I’ faith, 
Walter,” said he, “ this old big-wig seems to have taken 
things as coolly as my tyrannical self. Don’t you re- 
member Tom Moore’s description of me at breakfast — 

* The table spread with tea and toast, 

Death-warrants and the Morning Post? * ” 

Towards midnight, the Prince called for " a bumper 
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mth all the honours, to the Author of Waverley/* and 
looked significantly, as he was charging his own glass, 
to Scott. Scott seemed somewhat puzzled for a mo- 
ment, but instantly recovering himself, and filling his 
glass to the brim, said, “ Your Royal Highness looks as 
if you thought I had some claim to the honours of this 
toast. I have no such pretensions, but shall take good 
care that the real Simon Pure hears of the high compli- 
ment that has now been paid him.’^ He then drank off 
his claret, and joined in the cheering, which the Prince 
himself timed. But before the company could resume 
their seats, his Royal Highness exclaimed — ‘‘Another 
of the same, if you please, to the Author of Marmion 

— and now, Walter, my man, I have checkmated you 
for anceJ^ The second bumper was followed by cheers 
still more prolonged: and Scott then rose and returned 
thanks in a short address, which struck the Lord Chief 
Commissioner as " alike grave and graceful.” This 
story has been circulated in a very perverted shape. 
I now give it on the authority of my venerated friend. 

— He adds, that having occasion, the day after, to call 
on the Duke of York, his Royal Highness said to him — 
“Upon my word, Adam, my brother went rather too 
near the wind about Waverley — but nobody could 
have turned the thing more prettily than Walter Scott 
did — and upon the whole I never had better fun.” * 

* Since this narrative was first pnblished, I have been told by two 
gentlemen who were at this dinner, that, according to their recollect 
tion, the Prince &d noi on that occasion run “ so near the wind ’’ as my 
text represMits: and I am inclined to believe that a scene at Dalkeith, 
in 1822, m$y have been unconscious^ blended with a gentler rehearsal 
of Carlton House, 1815. The Chief Commissioner had promised to 
revise my sheets for the present edition; but alas I he never did so — 
ind 1 must now leave the matter as it stands. — [1839.J 
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The Regent, as was his custom with those he most 
delighted to honour, uniformly addressed the poet, even 
at their first dinner, by his Christian name, “ Walter.” 

Before he left town, he again dined at Carlton House, 
when the party was a still smaller one than before, and 
the merriment, if possible, still more free. That nothing 
might be wanting, the Prince sung several capital songs 
in the course of that evening — as witness the lines in 
SuUan Serendih — 

“ I love a Prince will bid the bottle pass, 

Exchanging with his subjects glance and glass, 

In fitting time can, gayest of the gay, 

Keep up the jest and mingle in the lay. 

Such Monarchs best our freeborn humour snit, 

But despots must be stately, stem, and mute.” * 

Before he returned to Edinburgh, on the 22d of May, 
the Regent sent him a gold snuff-box, set in brilliants, 
with a medallion of his Royal Highness’s head on the 
lid, “ as a testimony ” (writes Mr. Adam, in transmitting 
it) ‘‘ of the high opinion his Royal Highness entertains 
-of your genius and merit.” 

I transcribe what follows from James BaUantyne’s 
Memoranda: — ‘‘After Mr. Scott’s first interview with 
his Sovereign, one or two intimate friends took the liberty 
of inquiring, what judgment he had formed of the Re- 
gent’s talents ? He declined giving any definite answer 

— but repeated that ‘he was the first gentleman he had 
seen — certainly the first JSngUsh gentleman of his day ; 

— there was something about him which, independently 
>f the prestige, the “divinity, which hedges a Bang,” 
^narked him as standing entirely by himself; but as to 
his abilities, spoken of as distinct from his charming 

* Scotes Poetical PForib, p. 66. 
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manners, how could any one form a fair judgment of 
that man who introduced whatever subject he chose, dis- 
cussed it just as long as he chose, and dismissed it when 
he chose?’’' 

Ballantyne adds — “ What I have now to say is more 
important, not only in itself, but as it will enable you to 
give a final contradiction to an injurious report which has 
been in circulation ; viz. that the Regent asked him as to 
the authorship of Waverley, and received a distinct and 
solemn denial I took the bold freedom of requesting to 
know Jrom Mm whether his Royal Highness had ques- 
tioned him on that subject, and what had been his an- 
swer. He glanced at me with a look of wild surprise, 
and said — ‘What answer I might have made to such a 
question, put to me by my Sovereign, perhaps I do not, 
or rather perhaps I do know ; but I was never put to the 
test. He is far too well-bred a man ever to put so ill- 
bred a question.’ ” 

The account I have already given of the convivial 
scene alluded to would probably have been sufficient; 
but it can do no harm to place Ballantyne’s, or ratlier 
Scott’s own testimony, also on record. 

I ought not to have omitted, that during Scott’s resi- 
dence in London, in April 1815, he lost one of the 
English fKends, to a meeting with whom he had looked 
forward with the highest pleasure. — ^Mr. George Ellis 
died on the 15th of that month, at his seat of Sunning- 
hill. This threw a cloud over what would otherwise 
have been a period of unmixed enjoyment. Mr. Can- 
ning penned the epitaph for that dearest of his friends 
but he submitted it to Scottfs consideration before it was 
engraved. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

Battle of Waterloo — Letter of Sir Charles Bell — Visit to the 
Continent — Waterloo — Letters from Brussels and Paris 
Anecdotes of Scott at Paris — The Dyke of Wellington— 
The Emperor Alexander — Blucher — Platoff — Party at 
Ermenonville, ^c, — London — Parting with Lord Byron — 
Scott s Sheffield Knife — Return to Ahlotsford — Anecdotes 
hy Mr. Skene and James Ballantyne. 

1815. 

Goethe expressed, I fancy, a very general sentiment, 
when he said, that to him the great charm and value of 
my friend’s Life of Buonaparte seemed quite independent 
of the question of its accuracy as to small details ; that 
he turned eagerly to the booh, not to find dates sifted, 
and countermarches analyzed, but to contemplate what 
could not but be a true record of the broad impressions 
made on the mind of Scott by the marvellous revolutions 
of his own time in their progress. Feeling how justly 
in the main that work has preserved those impressions, 
though gracefully softened and sobered in the retrospect 
of peaceful and more advanced years, I the less regret 
that I have it not in my power to quote any letters of 
his touching the re-appearance of Napoleon on the soil 
of Fiunce — the immortal march from Cannes — he 
reign of the Hundred Days, and the preparations for 
pother struggle, which fixed the gaze of Europe in 
May 1815. 
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That he should have been among the first civilians 
who hurried over to see the field of Waterloo, and hear 
English bugles sound about the walls of Paris, could 
have surprised none who knew the lively concern he 
had always taken in the military efforts of his country- 
men, and the career of the illustrious captain, who had 
taught them to re-establish the renown of Agincourt and 
Blenheim, — 

“ Victor of Assaye’s Eastern plain, 

Victor of aU the fields of Spain.” 

I had often heard him say, however, that his determina- 
tion was, if not fixed, much quickened, by a letter of an 
old acquaintance of his, who had, on the arrival of the 
news of the 18th of June, instantly repaired to Brussels, 
to tender his professional skill in aid of the overburdened 
medical staff of the conqueror’s army. When, therefore, 
I found the letter in question preserved among Scott’s 
papers, I perused it with a peculiar interest ; and I now 
venture, with the writer’s permission, to present it to the 
reader. It was addressed by Sir Charles Bell to his 
brother, an eminent barrister in Edinburgh, who trans^ 
mitted it to Scott. “ When I read it,” said he, “ it set 
me on fire.” The marriage of Miss Maclean Clephane 
of Torloisk with the Earl Compton (now Marquis of 
Northampton), which took place on the 24th of July, 
was in fact the only cause why he did not leave Scotland 
instantly ; for that dear young friend had chosen Scott fiw: 
her guardian, and on him accordingly devolved the chief 
care of the arrangements on this occasion. The extract 
Bent to him by Mr. George Joseph Bell is as follows : — 

“ Brussels, 2d July 1815. 

“ This country, the finest in tne world, has been of late quite 
But of our minds. I did not, in any degree, mitiripate the 
VOL. IV. 15 
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pleasure I should enjoy, the admiration forced from me, on 
coming into one of these antique towns, or in journeying 
through the rich garden. Can you recollect the time when 
there were gentlemen meeting at the Cross of Edinburgh, or 
those whom we thought such ? They are all collected here. 
You see the very men, with their scraggy necks sticking out 
of the collars of their old-fashioned square-skirted coats — their 
canes — their cocked-hats; and when they meet, the formal 
bow, the hat off to the ground, and the powder flying in the 
wind. I could divert you with the odd resemblances of the 
Scottish faces among the peasants, too — but I noted th&m at 
the time with my pencil, and I write to you only of things that 
you won’t And in my pocket-book. 

“ I have just returned fr'om seeing the French wounded re- 
ceived in their hospital; and could you see them laid out 
naked, or almost so — 100 in a row of low beds on the ground 
^though wounded, exhausted, beaten, you would still con- 
clude with me that these were men capable of marching un- 
opposed from the west of Europe to the east of Asia. Strong, 
thickset, hardy veterans, brave spirits and unsubdued, as they 
cast their wild glance upon you, — tiieir black eyes and brown 
cheeks finely contrasted with the fresh sheets, — you would 
much admire their capacity of adaptation. These fellows are 
brought from the field after lying many days on the ground ; 
many dying — many in the agony — many miserably racked 
with pain and spasros ; and the next mimicks his fellow, and 
gives it a tune, — Aha^ “oous chantez hienl How they are 
wounded you will see in my notes. But I must not have you 
to lose the present impression on me of the formidable nature 
of these fellows as exemplars of the breed in France. It is a 
forced praise ; for from all I have seen, and all I have heard 
of thair fierceness, cruelty, and blood-thirstiness, I cannot con- 
vey to you my detestation cff this race of trained banditti. 
By what means they are to be kept in subjection until other 
habits come upon them, I know not ; but I am convinced that 
these men cannot be left to the bent of their propensities. 

“ This superb city is now ornamented with the finest groupes 
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»f armed men that the most romantic fancy could dream of. I 
was struck with the words of a fnend — E. ; — ‘I saw/ said 
he, ^ihat man returning from the field on the 16th.’ — (This 
was a Brunswieker, of the Black or Death Hussars.) — ‘ He 
was wounded, and had had his arm amputated on the field. 
He was among the first that came in. He rode straight and 
stark upon his horse — the bloody clouts about his stump — 
pale as death, but upright, with a stern, fiied expression 
of feature, as if loth to lose his revenge.’ These troops 
are very remarkable in their fine military appearancf , their 
dark and ominous dress sets off to advantage their strong, 
manly, northern features and white mustachios ; and there is 
something more than commonly impressive about the whole 
effect. 

“ This is the second Sunday after the battle, and many are 
not yet dressed. There are 20,000 wounded in this town, be- 
ades those in the hospitals, and the many in the other towns ; 

— only 3000 prisoners; 80,000, they say, killed and wounded 
on both ades.” 

I think it not wonderful that this extract should have 
set Scott’s imagination effectually on fire ; that he should 
have grasped at the idea of seeing probably the last shad- 
ows of real warfare that his own age would afford; or 
that some parts of the great surgeon’s simple phraseology 
are reproduced, almost verbatiA, in the first of Paul’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk. !No sooner was Scott’s purpose 
known, than some of his young neighbours in the country 
proposed to join his excursion ; and, in , company with 
three of them, namely, his kinsman, John Scott of Gala 

— Alexander Pringle, the younger, of Whytbank (now 
M. P. for Selkirkshire) — and Robert Bruce, advocate 
(now Sheriff of Argyle) — he left Edinburgh for the 
south, at 5, A.M:. on the 27th of July. 

They travelled by the stage-coach and took the route 
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of Hull and Lincoln to Cambridge ; for Gala and Whyt- 
lank^ being both members of that university, were anx- 
ious to seize this opportunity of revisiting it themselves, 
and showing its beautiful architecture to their friend. 
After this wish had been gratified, they proceeded to 
Harwich, and thence, on the Sd of August, took ship for 
Helvoetsluys. 

“ The weather was beautiful,” says GaZd, so we all 
went outside the coach from Cambridge to Harwich. At 
starting there was a genet^al complaint of thirst, the conse- 
quence .of some experiments overnight on the celebrated 
UsJiop of my Alma Mater ; our friend, however, was in 
great glee, and never was a merrier basket than he made 
it all the morning. He had cautioned us on leaving 
Edinburgh, never to name names in such situations, and 
our adherence to this rule was rewarded by some amus- 
ing incidents. For 'example, as we entered the town 
where we were to dine, a heavy-looking man, who was 
to stop there, took occasion to thank Scott for the pleas- 
ure his anecdotes had afforded him : ‘ Ton have a good 
memory, sir,’ said he: ‘mayhap, now, you sometimes 
write down what you hear or be a-reading about ? ’ He 
answered, very gravely, that he did occasionally put down 
a few notes, if anything struck him particularly. In the 
afternoon, it happened that he sat on the box, while the 
rest of us were behind him. Here, by degrees, he be- 
came absorbed in his own reflections. He frequently re- 
peated to himself, or composed perhaps, for a good while, 
and often smiled or raised his hand, seeming completely 
occupied and amused. His neighbour, a vastly scientific 
and rather grave professor, in a smooth drab Benjamin 
and broad-brimmed beaver, east many a curious side- 
long glance at him, evidently suspecting that all was not 
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riglit witli the upper story, but preserved perfect polite- 
ness. The poet was, however, discovered by the captain 
of the vessel in which we crossed the Channel ; — and a 
perilous passage it was, chiefly in consequence of the un- 
ceasing tumblers in which this worthy kept drinking his 
health.” 

Before leaving Edinburgh, Scott had settled in his 
mind the plan of Paul’s Letters ; for on that same day, 
his agent, John Ballantyne, addressed the following let- 
ter, from his marine villa near Newhaven : — 


“ To Messrs, Constable t Co, 

“ Trinity, 27th July 1815. 

** Dear Sirs, — Mr. Scott left town to^y for the Continent. 
He proposes writing from thence a series of letters on a pecul- 
iar plan, varied in matter and style, and to diflercnt supposi- 
titious correspondents, 

•* The work is to form a demy 8vo. volume of twenty-two 
sheets, to sell at 12s. It is to he begun immediately on his 
arrival in France, and to he published, if possible, the second 
week of September, when he proposes to return. 

“ We print 8000 of this, and I am empowered to offer you 
one third of the edition, Messrs. Longman & Co. and Mr. 
Murray having each the same share : the terms, twelve months’ 
acceptance for paper and print, and half profits at six months, 
granted now as under. The over copies will pay the charge 
for advertising. 1 am, &c. John Ballantyne. 


“ Charge — 

22 sheets printing, — £S : 15s. £82 10 0 

146 reams demy, — 1 : 10a. 217 10 0 

£300 0 0 

8000 at 8s. £1200 0 0 
Cost, 300 0 0 


£900 0 0 profit — One-half is £450.* 
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Before Scott reached Harwich, he knew that this offer 
had been accepted without hesitation; and thenceforth, 
accordingly, he threw his daily letters to his wife into the 
form of communications meant for an imaginary group, 
consisting of a spinster sister, a statistical laird, a rural 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Kirk, and a brother, a 
veteran officer on half-pay. The rank of this last per- 
sonage corresponded, however, exactly with that of hia 
own elder brother, John Scott, who also, like the Major 
of the book, had served in the Duke of York’s unfortu- 
nate campaign of 1797 ; the sister is only a slender dis- 
guise for his aunt Christian Rutherfurd, already often 
mentioned ; Lord Somerville, long President of the 
Board of Agriculture, was Paul’s laird ; and the shrewd 
and unbigoted Dr. Douglas of Galashiels was his “ minis- 
ter of the gospel.” These epistles, after having been 
devoured by the little circle at Abbotsford, were trans- 
mitted to Major John Scott, his mother, and Miss Ruth- 
erfurd, in Edinburgh ; from their hands they passed to 
those of James Ballantyne and Mr. Erskine, both of 
whom assured me that the copy ultimately sent to the 
press consisted, in great part, of the identical sheets that 
had successively reached Melrose through the post. The 
rest had of course been, as Ballantyne expresses it, 
somewhat cobbled ; ” but, on the whole, Paul's Letters 
are to be considered as a true and faithful journal of this 
expedition ; insomuch, that I might perhaps content my- 
self, in this place, with a simple reference to this delight- 
ful volume. He found time, however, to write letters 
during his absence from Britain, to some others of hia 
friends ; and a specimen or two of these may interest the 
reader. I have also gathered, from the companions of 
the journey, a few more particulars, which Scott’s mod- 
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esty withheld him from recording; and some trivial cir- 
cumstances which occur to me, from recollection of his 
own conversation, may also be acceptable. 

But I hope that, if the reader has not perused Pan?s 
Letters recently, he will refresh his memory, before he 
proceeds further, by bestowing an hour on that genuine 
fragment of the author’s autobiography. He is now, un- 
less he had tlie advantage of Scott’s personal familiarity, 
much better acquainted with the man than he could have 
been before he took up this compilation of his private 
correspondence — and especially before he perused the 
full diary of the lighthouse yacht in 1814; and a thou- 
sand little turns and circumstances which may have, 
when he originally read the book, passed lightly before 
his eye, will now, I venture to say, possess a warm and 
vivid interest, as inimitably characteristic of a departed 
friend. The kindest of husbands and fathers never por- 
trayed himself with more unaffected truth than in this 
vain effort, if such he really fancied he was making, to 
sustain the character of a cross old bachelor.” The 
whole man, just as he was, breathes in every line, with 
all his compassionate and benevolent sympathy of heart, 
all his sharpness of observation, and sober shrewdness of 
reflection ; all his enthusiasm for nature, for country life, 
for simple manners and simple pleasures, mixed up with 
an equally glowing enthusiasm, at which many may smile, 
for the tiniest relics of feudal antiquity — and last, not 
least, a pulse of physical rapture for the circumstance 
of war,” which bears witness to the blood of JBoUfoot and 
Fire-the-Br(m^ 

At Brussels, Scott found the small English garrison 
left there in command of Majbr-Gon^^^ral Sir Erederick 
Adam, the son of his highly valued friend, the Lord 
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Chief Commissioner. Sir Frederick had heon wounded 
at Waterloo, and could not as yet mount on horseback ; 
but one of his aides-de-camp, Captain Campbell, escorted 
Scott and his party to the field of battle, on which occa- 
sion they were also accompanied by another old acquaint- 
ance of his, Major Pryse Gordon, who being then on 
half-pay, happened to be domesticated with his family 
at Brussels. Major Gordon has since published two 
lively volumes of “ Personal Memoirs ; ” and Gala bears 
witness to the fidelity of certain reminiscences of Scott 
at Brussels and Waterloo, which occupy one of the 
chapters of this work. I shall, therefore, extract the 
passage ; — 

“ Sir Walter Scott accepted my services to conduct him to 
Waterloo : the General’s aid-de-camp was also of the parly. 
He made no secret of his having undertaken to write some- 
thing on the battle ; and perhaps he took the greater interest 
on this account in everything that he saw. Besides, he had 
never seen the field of such a conflict ; and never having been 
before on the Continent, it was all new to his comprehensive 
mind. The day was beautiful ; and I had the precaution to 
send out a couple of saddle-horses, that he might not be 
fatigued in walking over the fields, which had been recently 
ploughed up. In our rounds we fell in with Monsieur de Cos- 
tar, with whom he gpt into conversation. This man had at- 
tracted so much notice by his pretended story of being about 
the person of Napoleon, that he was of too much importance 
•■o be passed by : I did not, indeed, know as much of this fel- 
low’s charlatanism at that time as afterwards, when I saw him 
confironted with a blacksmith of La Belle Alliance, who had 
been his companion in a hiding-place ten miles from the field 
during the whole day ; a fact which he could not deny. But 
he had got up a tale so, plausible axnl so profitable, that he 
could aftord to bestow hush-money on the companion of his 
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flight, so that the imposition was hut little known ; and stran- 
gers continued to be gulled. He had picked up a good deal 
of information about the positions and details of the battle ; 
and being naturally a sagacious Walloon, and speaking French 
pretty fluently, he became the favourite cicerone^ and every lie 
he told was taken for gospel. Year after year, until his 
death in 1824, he continued his popularity, and raised the 
price of his rounds from a couple of francs to five; besides as 
much for the hire of a horse, his own property ; for he pretend- 
ed that the fatigue of walking so many hours was beyond his 
powers. It has been said that in this way he realized every 
summer a couple of hundred Napoleons. 

“When Sir Walter had examined every point of defence 
and attack, we adjourned to the ‘ Original Duke of Welling- 
ton’ at Waterloo, to lunch after the fatigues of the ride. 
Here he had a crowded levee of peasants, and collected a 
great many trophies, from cuirasses down to buttons and bul- 
lets. He picked up himself many little relics, and was fortu- 
nate in purchasing a grand cross of the legion of honour. But 
the most precious memorial was presented to him by my wife 
— a French soldier’s book, well stained with blood, and con- 
taining some songs popular in the French army, which he 
found so interesting that he introduced versions of them in his 
Paul’s letters *, of which he did me the honour to send me a 
copy, with a letter, saying, ‘ that he considered my wife’s gift as 
the most valuable of all his Waterloo relics.’ 

“ On our return from the field, he kindly passed the even- 
ing with us, and a few friends whom we invited to meet Iiim. 
He charmed us with his delightful conversation, and was in 
great spirits from the agreeable day he had passed; and with 
great good-humour promised to write a stanza in my wife’s 
album. On the following morning he fulfilled his promise by 
contributing some beautiful verses on Hougoumont. I put him 
into my little library to prevent interruption, as a great many 
persons bad paraded in the Parc apposite my window to get a 
peep d the celebrated man, many having dogged him from bis 
hotel 
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Brussels affords but little -wortby of the notice of such a 
traveller as the Author of Waverley ; but he greatly admired 
the splendid tower of the Maison de Ville, and the ancient 
sculpture and style of architecture of the buildings which su3> 
round the Grand Place. 

“ He told us, with great humour, a laughable incident which 
had occurred to him at Antwerp. The morning after his ar- 
rival at that city from Holland, he started at an early hour to 
’lidt tlie tomb of Kubens in the church of St. Jacques, before 
his party were up. After wandering about for some time, 
without finding the object he had in view, he determined to 
make inquiry, and observing a person stalking about, he ad- 
dressed him in his beat French ; but the stranger, piilling off 
his hat, very respectfully replied in the pure Highland accent^ 
‘ Pm vary sorry, Sir, but I canna speak onything besides Eng- 
lish .’ — ^ This is very unlucky indeed, Donald,’ said Sir Walter, 
‘but we must help one another; for to tell you the truth, 
Pm not good at any other tongue but the English, or rather, 
the Scotch.’ — ‘ Oh, sir, maybe,’ replied the Highlander, ‘ you 
are a countryman, and ken my maister Captain Cameron of 
the 79th, and could tell me whare he lodges. I’m just cum 
in, sir, frae a place they ca* Machlin^* and ha’ forgotten the 
name of the captain’s quarters ; it was , something like the 
Laalorer’ — ‘ I can, I think, help yon with this, my friend,’ 
rejoined Sir Walter, * There is an inn just opposite to you ’ 
(pointing to the Hotel du Grand Ldbourewr :) ‘ I dare say that 
will be the captain’s quarter;’ and it was so. I cannot do 
justice to the humour with which Sir Walter recounted this 
dialogue.” f 

The following is the letter which Scott addressed to the 
Duke of Buccleuch immediately after seeing the field of 
Waterloo ; and it may amuse the reader to compare it 

* Mechlin — the Highlander gave it the familiar pronunciation oft 
Scotch village, Maucbline, celebrated in many of Burns’s poems. 

t See Major Gordon’s Personal Memoirs (1830), vol. ii. pp. 325<33S 
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with Major Gordon’s chapter, and with the writer’s own 
fuller, and, of course, cobbled ^ detail, in the pages of 


Paul : — 


“ To his Grace the Dvke of Buccleuchy ^c. 

“ My Dear Lord Duke, — I promised to let you hear of my 
wanderings, however unimportant; and have now the pleas- 
ure of informing your Grace, that I am at this present time an 
inhabitant of the Premier Hotel de Cambrai, after having been 
about a week upon the Continent. We landed at Helvoet, 
and proceeded to Brussels, by Bergen-op-Zoom and Antwerp, 
both of which are very strongly fortified. The ravages of war 
are little remarked in a country so rich by nature ; but every- 
thing seems at present stationary, or rather retrograde, where 
capital is required. The chateaux are deserted, and going to 
decay ; no new houses are built, and those of older date are 
passing rapidly into the possession of a class inferior to those 
for whom we must suppose them to have been built. Even 
the old gentlewoman of Babylon has lost much of her splen- 
dour, and her robes and pomp are of a description far subordi- 
nate to the costume of her more magnificent days. The dresses 
of the priests were, worn and shabby, both at Antwerp and 
Brussels, and reminded me of the decayed wardrobe of a bank- 
rupt theatre: yet, though the gentry and priesthood have suf- 
fered, the eternal bounty of nature has protected the lower 
ranks against much distress. The unexampled fertility of the 
soil gives them all, and more than they want ; and could they 
but sell the grain which they raise in the Netherlands, nothing 
else would be wanting to render them the richest people (com- 
mon people, that is to say) in ihe world. 

" On Wednesday last, 1 rode over the field of Waterloo, now 
ifor ever consecrated to immortality. The more ghastly tokens 
of the carnage are now removed, the bodies both of men and 
horses being either burned or buried ; but all the ground is 
ftiH tom with the shot and shells, and covered with cartridges, 
fid hats, and shoes, and various relics of the fray which the 
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peasants have not thought worth removing. Besides, at 
Waterloo and all the hamlets in the vicinage, there is a mart 
established for cuirasses ; for the eagles worn by the imperial 
guard on their caps ; for casques, swords, carabines, and similar 
articles. I have bought two handsome cuirasses, and intend 
them, one for Bowhill, and one for Abbotsford, if I can get 
them safe over, which Major Pryse Gordon has promised 
to manage for me. I have also, for your Grace, one of the 
little memorandum-books which I picked up on the field, in 
which every French soldier was obliged to enter his receipts 
and expenditure, his services, and even his punishments. The 
field was covered with fragments of these records. I also got 
a good MS. collection of French songs, probably the work of 
some young officer, and a croix of the Legion of Honour. I 
enclose, under another cover, a sketch of the battle, made at 
Brussels. It is not, I understand, strictly accurate; but suf- 
ficiently so to give a good notion of what took place. In fact, 
it would require twenty separate plans to give an idea of the 
battle at its various stages. The front, upon which the armies 
engaged, does not exceed a long mile. Our line, indeed, 
originally extended half-a-mile farther towards the village of 
Brain-la-Leude ; but as the French indicated no disposition to 
attack in that direction, the troops which occupied this space 
were gradually concentrated by Lord Wellington, and made 
to advance till they had reached Hougoumont — a sort of 
chfiteau, with a garden and wood attached to it, which was 
powerfully and effectually maintained by the Guards during 
the action. This place was particularly interesting. It was a 
quiet-looking gentleman’s house, which had been burnt by the 
French shells. The defenders,' burnt out of the house itself, 
betook thenoselves to the little garden, where, breaking loop- 
holes through the brick walls, they kept up a most destructive 
ire on the assailants, who had possessed themselves of a little 
wood which surrounds the villa on one side. In this spot vast 
numbers had fallen; and, being hastily buried, the smell ia 
most offeuave at this moment. Indeed, I felt the same annoy- 
ance in many parts of the field ; and, did I live near the ^)ot, 
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I bhould be anxious about the diseases wbicb tbis steaming 
carnage might occasion. The rest of the ground, excepting 
this ch^feau, and a farm-house called La Hay Sainte, early 
taken, and long held, by the French, because it was too close 
under the brow of the descent on which our artillery was 
placed to admit of the pieces being depressed so as to play into 
it, — the rest of the ground, I say, is quite open, and lies be- 
tween two ridges, one of which (Mont St. Jean) was con- 
stantly occupied by the English ; the other, upon which is the 
farm of La Belle Alliance, was the position of the French. 
The slopes between are gentle and varied ; the ground every- 
where practicable for cavalry, as was well experienced on that 
memorable day. The cuirassiers, despite their arms of proof, 
were quite inferior to our heavy dragoons. The meeting of 
the two bodies occasioned a noise, not unaptly compared to 
the tinkering and hammering of a smith’s shop. Generally the 
cuirassiers came on stooping their heads very low, and giving 
point ; the British frequently struck away their casques while 
they were in this position, and then laid at the bare head. 
Officers and soldiers all fought hand to hand without distinc- 
tion ; and many of the former owed their life to dexterity 
at their weapon, and personal strength of body. Shaw, the 
milling Life-Guardsman, whom your Grace may, remember 
among the champions of The Fancy, maintained the honour 
of the fist, and killed or disabled upwards of twenty French- 
men with his single arm, until he was killed by the assault of 
numbers.* At one place, where there is a precipitous sand 
or gravel pit, the heavy English cavalry drove many of the 
cuirassiers over pell-mell, and followed over themselves, like 
fox-hunters. The conduct of the infantry and artillery was 
equally, or, if possible, more distinguished, and it was all fully 
necessary ; for, besides that our army was much outnumbered, 
a great part of the sum-total were foreigners. Of these, the 
Brunswickers and Hanoverians be'^aved very well; the Bek 
pans hut sorrily enough. On one occasion, when a Belgv 

* The skuB of Shaw is now in the Museum at Abbotsford. 
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regiment fairly ran off, Lord Wellington rode up to them, and 
said — ‘ My lads, you must be a little blown ; come, do take 
your breath for a moment, and then we’ll go back, and try if 
we can do a little better ;* and he actually carried them back 
to the charge. He was, indeed, upon that day, everywhere, 
and the soul of everything ; nor could less than his personal 
endeavours have supported the spirits of the men through a 
contest so long, so desperate, and so unequal. At his last 
attack, Buonaparte brought up 15,000 of his Guard, who had 
never drawn trigger dining the day. It was upon their failure 
that his hopes abandoned him. 

“ I spoke long with a shrewd Flemish peasant, called John 
T)o Costar, whom he had seized upon as his guide, and who re- 
mained beside him the whole day, and afterwards accompanied 
him in his flight as far as Charleroi. Your Grace may be sure 
that I interrogated Mynheer very closely about what he heard 
and saw. He guided me to the spot where Buonaparte re- 
mained during the latter part of the action. It was in the high- 
way from Brussels to Charleroi, where it runs between two 
high banks, on each of which was a French battery. He was 
pretty well sheltered from the English fire ; and, though many 
bullets flew over his head, neither he nor any of his suite were 
touched. His other stations, during that day, were still more 
remote from all danger. The story of his having an observa- 
tory erected for him is a mistake. There is such a thing, and 
he repaired to it during the action ; but it was built or erected 
some months before, for the purpose of a trigonometrical sur- 
v'ey of the country, by the King of the Netherlands. Bony’s 
last position was nearly fronting a tree where the Duke of 
Wellington was stationed; there was not more than a quarter 
>f a mile between them; but Bony was well sheltered, and 
the Duke so much exposed, that the tree is barked in several 
places by the cannon-balls levelled at him. As for Bony, De 
Costar says he was very cool during the whole day, and even 
gay. As the cannon-balls flew over them, De Costar ducked 
at which the Emperor laughed, and told him they would hit 
him all the same. At length, about the time he made hii 
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grand And last effort, tlie fire of tlie Prussian artillery was 
heard upon his right, and the heads their columns became 
•visible pressing out of the woods. Aid-de-camp after aid-de- 
camp came with the tidings of their advance, to wMch Bony 
only replied, Attendez^ atlendez un instant, until he saw his 
troops, fantassins et cavaliers^ return in disorder from the 
attack. He then observed hastily to a general beside him, Je 
croix qvUils sont meles. The person to whom he spoke, hastily 
raised the spyglass to his eye ; but Bony, whom the first glance 
had satisfied of their total discomfiture, bent his face to the 
ground, and shook his head twice, his complexion being then 
as pale as death. The general then said something, to which 
Buonaparte answered, (Test trap tard — sauvons nous. Just 
at that moment, the allied troops, cavalry and infantry, ap- 
peared in full advance on all hands ; and the Prussians, operat- 
ing upon the right flank of the French, were rapidly gaining 
their rear. Bony, therefore, was compelled to abandon the 
high-road, which, besides, was choked with dead, with baggage, 
and with cannon ; and, gaining the open country, kept at full 
gallop, until he gmned, like Johnnie Cope, the van of the fly- 
ing army. The mai-shals followed his example; and it was 
the most complete sduve qui pent that can well be imagined. 
Nevertheless, the prisoner who were brought into Brussels 
maintained their national impudence, and boldly avowed 
their intention of sacking the city with eveiy sort of severity. 
At the same time they had friends there. One man of rank 
and wealth went over to Bony during the action, and I saw 
his hotel converted into an hospital for wounded soldiers. It 
occupied one-half of one of the sides of the Place Royale, a 
noble square, which your Grace has probably seen. But, in 
general, the inhabitants of Brussels were very differently dis- 
posed; and their benevolence to our poor wounded fellows 
was unbounded. The difficulty was to prevent them from 
killing their guests with kindness, by giving them butchers 
meat and wine during their fever. As I cannot put my letter 
into post until we get to Paris, I ohall continue it as we get 
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“ l^th August , — Roye, in Picardy. — I imagine your Grace 
about this time to be tolerably well fagged with a hard day on 
the moors. If the weather has been as propitious as with us, 
it must be delightful. The country through which we have 
travelled is most uncommonly fertile, and skirted with beauti- 
ful woods ; but its present political situation is so veiy uncom- 
mon, that I would give the world your Grace had come over 
for a fortnight. France may be considered as neither at peace 
nor war. Valenciennes, for example, is in a state of blockade ; 
we passed through the posts of the allies, all in the utmost 
state of vigilance, with patroles of cavalry and videttes of 
infantry, up to the very gates, and two or three batteries were 
manned and mounted. The French troops were equally vigi- 
lant at the gates, yet made no objections to our passing through 
the town, lljost of them had the white cockade, but looked 
very sulky, and were in obvious disorder and confusion. They 
had not yet made their terms with the King, nor accepted a 
commander appointed by him ; but as they obviously feel their 
party desperate, the soldiers are running from the officera, and 
the officers from the soldiers. In fact, the multiplied hosts 
which pour into this country, exhibiting all the various dresses 
and forms of war which can be imagined, must necessarily 
render reastance impracticable. Yet, like Satan, these fellows 
retain the unconquered propenidty to defiance, even in the 
midst of defeat and despair. This morning we passed a great 
number of the disbanded garrison of Cond^, and they were 
the most horrid-looking cut-throats I ever saw, extremely dis- 
posed to be very insolent, and only repressed by the conscious- 
ness that aU the villages and towns around are occupied by 
the allies. They began by crying to us in an ironical tone, 

Vive le Roi; then followed, sotto voce, Sacre B , Mille 

diahles, and other graces of French eloquence. I felt very 
well pleased that we were armed, and four in number ; and 
rtill more so that it was daylight, for they seemed most mis- 
chievous ruffians. As for the appearance of the country, it ia 
notwithstanding a fine harvest, most melancholy. The win- 
dows of all the detached houses on the road are uniformly shu^ 
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up ; and you fiee few people, excepting the peasants who are 
employed in driving the contributions to maintain the armies. 
The towns are little better, having for the most part been 
partially injured by shells or by storm, as was the case both of 
Cambrai and Peronne. The Bjen look very sulky ; and if you 
speak three words to a woman, she is sure to fall a-crying 
In short, the politesse and good-humour of this people have 
fled with the annihilation of their self-conceit ; and they look 
on you as if they thought you were laughing at them, or come 
to enjoy the triumph of our arms over theirs. Postmasters and 
landlords are all the same, and hardly to be propitiated even 
by English money, although they charge us about three times 
as much as they durst do to their countryfolks. As for the 
Prussians, a party of cavalry dined at our hotel at Mons, eat 
and drank of the best the poor devils had left to give, called 
for their horses, and laughed in the face of the landlord when 
he offered his bill, telling him they should pay as they came 
back. The English, they say, have always paid honourably, 
and upon these they indemnify themselves. It is imposable 
to marchander^ for if you object, the poor landlady begins to 
cry, and tells you she will accept whatever your lordship 
pleases, but that she is almost ruined and bankrupt, &c. 
&c. &c. 

“ This is a long stupid letter, but I will endeavour to send a 
better from Paris. Ever your Grace's truly obliged, 

“Walter Scott.” 

The only letter which Scott addressed to Joanna Bail- 
lie, while in Paris, goes over partly the same ground : — 
1 transcribe the rest 

“ Paris, 6th Sept, 1815. 

“ My Dear Eriend, — I owe you a long letter, but my late 
travels and the date of this epistle will be a tolerable plea for 
vour indulgence. The truth is, I became very restless after 
the battle of Waterloo, and was only detained by the necessity 
of attending a friend's marriage from setting off instantly for 

VOL. IV. 16 
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the Continent. At length, however, I got away to Brussels, 
and was on the memorable field of battle about five weeks 
after it had been fought . 

“ If our army had been all British, the day would have been 
soon decided ; but the Duke, or, as they call him here, from 
his detestation of all manner of fopper}', the Beau^ had not 
above 35,000 British. All this was to be supplied by treble 
exertion on the part of our troops. The Duke was every- 
where during the battle; and it was the mercy of Heaven that 
protected him, when all his staff had been killed or wounded 
round him. I asked him, among many other questions, if he 
had seen Buonaparte; he said ‘No; but at one time, from 
the repeated shouts of Fzue VEmpereur, I thought he must be 
near.’ This was when John De Costar placed him in the hol- 
low way. I think, so n^r as I can judge, there may at that 
time have been a quarter of a mile between these two great 
generals. 

“ The fate of the Prench, after this day of decisive appeal, 
has been severe enough. There were never people more mor- 
tified, more subdued, and apparently more broken in spirit. 
They submit with sad civility to the extortions of the Prussians 
and the Russians, and avenge themselves at the expense of the 
English, whom they charge three prices for everything, be- 
cause they are the only people who pay at all. They are in 
the right, however, to enforce discipline and good order, which 
not only maintains the national character in the meantime, 
but will prevent the army from suffering by habits of indul- 
gence. I question if the Prussians will soon regain their dis- 
cipline and habits of Hardihood. At present their powers of 
eating and drinking, which are really something preternatural, 
are exerted to the very utmost A thin Prussian boy, whom 
I sometimes see, eats in one day as much as three English 
ploughmen. At daybreak he roars for chocolate and eggs; 
about nine he breakfasts more solemnly, h la fourchette, when, 
besides all the usual apparatus of an English dejeuner^ he eats 
a world of cutlets, oysters, fruit, &c., and drinks a glass of 
Drandy and a bottle of champagne. His dinner noight serv* 
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Garagantua, at which he gets himself about three parts drunk 
—-a circumstance which does not prevent the charge upon 
cold meat, with tea and chocolate, about six o’clock ; and con- 
cluding the whole with an immense supper. Positively the 
appetite of this lad reminds one of the Eastern tale of a man 
taken out of the sea by a ship’s crew, who, in return, ate up 
all the provisions of the vessel. He was, I think, flown away 
with by a roc; but from what quarter of the heavens the 
French are to look for deliverance from these devourers, I 
cannot presume to guess. 

“The needless wreck and ruin which they make in the 
houses, adds much to the inconvenience of their presence. 
Most of the chateaux, where the Prussians are quartered, are 
what is technically called rumped^ that is to say, plundered out 
and out. In the fine chateau of Montmorency, for instance, 
the most splendid apartments, highly ornamented with gilding 
and carving, were converted into barracks for the dirtiest and 
most savage-looking hussars I have yet seen. Imagine the 
work these fellows make with velvet hangings and embroider}'. 
I saw one hag boiling her camp-kettle with part of a picture 
frame ; the picture itself has probably gone to Prussia. With 
all this greediness and love of mischief, the Prussians are not 
blood-thirsty; and their utmost violence seldom exceeds a 
blow or two with the flat of the sabre. They are also very 
civil to the women, and in both respects behave much better 
than the French did in their country ; but they follow the bad 
example quite close enough for the sake of humanity and of 
discipline. As for our people, they live in a most orderly and 
regular manner. All the young men pique themselves on imi- 
tating the Duke of Wellington in nonchalance and coolness 
of manner; so they wander about everywhere, with their 
hands in the pockets of their long waistcoats, or cantering 
upon Cossack ponies, staring and whistling, and trotting to 
and fro, as if all Paris was theirs. The French hate them 
lufficiently for the hauteur of their manner and pretensions, 
Vut the grounds of dislike against us are drowned in the actual 
detestation afforded by the other powers. 
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“ This morning I saw a grand military spectacle — about 
20,000 Bussians pass in review before all the Kings and Dom- 
inations who are now resident at Paris. The Emperor, Bang 
of Prussia, Duke of Wellington, with their numerous and bril- 
liant attendance of generals, staff-officers, &c., were in the 
centre of what is called the Place Louis Quinze, almost on the 
very spot where Louis XVI. was beheaded. A very long 
avenue, which faces the station where they were placed, was 
like a glowing furnace, so fiercely were the sunbeams reflected 
from the arms of the host by which it was filled. A body of 
Cossacks kept the ground with their pikes, and, by their wild 
appearance, added to the singularity of the scene. On one 
hand was the extended line of the Tuileries, seen through 
the gardens and the rows of orange-trees ; on the other, the 
long column of troops advancing to the music. Behind was a 
long colonnade, forming the front to the palace, where the 
Chamber of Representatives are to hold their attings ; and in 
front of the monarchs was a superb row of buildings, on which 
you distinguish the bronze pillar erected by Napoleon to com- 
memorate his vi(jtories over Russia, Prussia, and Austria, whose 
princes were now reviewing their victorious armies in what was 
so lately his capital. Your fancy, my dear friend, will antici- 
pate, better than I can express, the thousand sentiments which 
arose in my mind from witnessing such a splendid scene, in a 
spot connected with such various associations. It may give 
you some idea of the feelings of the French — once so fond of 
spectacles — to know that, I think, there were not a hundred 
of that nation looking on. Yet this country will soon recover 
the actual losses she has sustained, for never was there a soil 
so blessed by nature, or so rich in com, wine, and oil, and in 
file animated industry of its inhabitants. France is at present 
the fabled giant, struggling, or rather lying supine, under the 
load of mountains which have been precipitated on her ; but 
she is not, and cannot be crushed. Remove the incumbent 
weight of 600,000 or 700,000 foreigners, and she will soon 
stand upright — happy, if experience shall have taught het 
to be contented to exert her natural strength only for her own 
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protection, and not for the annoyance of her neighbors. I am 
cut short in my lucubrations by an opportunity to send this 
letter with Lord Castlereagh's dispatches, which is of less con- 
sequence, as I will endeavour to see you in passing through 
London. I leave this city for Dieppe on Saturday, but I in- 
tend to go round by Harfleur, if possible. Ever your truly 
obliged and affectionate Walter Scott.** 

Paul ” modestly acknowledges, in his last letter, the 
personal attentions which he received, while in Paris, 
from Lords Cathcart, Aberdeen, and Castlereagh ; and 
hints that, through their intervention, he had witnessed 
several of the splendid fetes given by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, where he saw half the crowned heads of Europe 
grouped among the gallant soldiers who had cut a way 
for them to the guilty capital of France. Scottis re- 
ception, however, had been distinguished to a degree 
of which Paul’s language gives no notion. The Noble 
Lords above named welcomed him with cordial satisfac- 
tion ; and the Duke of Wellington, to whom he was first 
presented by Sir John Malcolm, treated him then, and 
ever afterwards, with a kindness and confidence, which, 
I have often heard him say, he considered as “ the high- 
est distinction of his life.” He used to tell, with great 
effect, the circumstances of his introduction to the Em- 
peror Alexander, at a dinner given by the Earl of Cath- 
cart. Scott appeared, on that occasion, in the blue and 
red di*ess of the Selkirkshire Lieutenancy; and the 
Czar’s first question, glancing at bis lameness, was, “ In 
what affair were you wounded?”. Scott signified that 
he suffered from a natural infirmity; upon which the 
Emperor said, “ I thought Lord Cathcart mentioned that 
^ou had served.” Scott observed that the Earl looked 
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a little embarrassed at this, and promptly answered, *'* 0 
yes; in a certain sense I have served — that is, in the 
yeomanry cavalry ; a home force resembling the Land- 
wehr, or Landsturm.” — Under what commander?”— 
“Sous M. le Chevalier Rae.” — “Were you ever en- 
gaged ? ” — “ In some slight actions — such as the battle 
of the Cross Causeway and the affair of Moredun-Mill.” 
~ “ This,” says Mr. Pringle of Whytbank, “ was, as he 
saw in Lord Cathcart’s face, quite sufficient, so he man- 
aged to turn the conversation to some other subject.” It 
was at the same dinner that he first met PlatoflP, * who 
seemed to take a great fancy to him, though, adds my 
friend, “ I really don’t think they had any common lan- 
guage to converse in.” Next day, however, when Prin- 
gle and Scott were walking together in the Rue de la 
Paix, the Hetman happened to come up, cantering with 
some of the Cossacks ; as soon as he saw Scott, he jumped 
off his horse, leaving it to the Pulk, and, running up to 
him, kissed him on each side of the cheek with extraor- 
dinary demonstrations of affection — and then made him 
understand, through an aid-de-camp, that he wished him 
to join his staff at the next great review, when he would 
take care to mount him on the gentlest of his Ukraine 
horses. 

It will seem less surprising that Scott should have 

* Scott acknowledges, in a note to St. Ronan’s Well (vol. i- p. 228), 
that he took from Platoff this portrait of Mr. Touchwood: — “His 
face, which at the distance of a yard or two seemed hale and smooth, 
appeared, when closely examined, to be seamed with a million of 
wrinkles, crossing each other in every direction possible, but as fine 
as if drawn by the point of a very fine needle.” Thus did every 
little peculiarity remain treasured in his memory, to be used in du« 
Uine for giving the air of minute reality to some imaginary pen 
lonage. 
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been honoured with much attention by the leading sol- 
diers and statesmen of Germany than in Paris. The 
fame of his poetry had abeady been established for some 
years in that country. Yet it may be doubted whether 
Blucher had heard of Marmion any more than Platoff; 
and old Blucher struck Scott’s fellow-travellers as taking 
more interest in him than any foreign general, except 
only the Hetman. 

A striking passage in Paul’s tenth letter indicates the 
high notion which Scott had formed of the personal quali- 
ties of the Pnnee of Orange. After depicting, with al- 
most prophetic accuracy, the dangers to which the then 
recent union of Holland and Belgium must be exposed, 
he concludes with expressing his hope that the firmness 
and sagacity of the king of the Netherlands, and the 
admiration which his heir’s character and hearing had 
abeady excited among all, even Belgian observers, might 
ultimately prove effective in redeeming this difficult ex- 
periment from the usual failure of “ arrondissements^ in- 
demnities, and all the other tei-ms of modern date, under 
sanction of which 'cities and districts, and even king- 
doms, have been passed from one government to an- 
other, as the property of lands or stock is transferred 
by a bargain between private parties.” 

It is not less curious to compare, with the subsequent 
course of affairs in France, the following brief hint in 
Paul’s 16 th letter: — “The general rallying point of 
the Liheralistes is an avowed dislike to the present mon- 
arch and his immediate connexions. They will sacrifice, 
they pretend, so much to the general inclinations of Eu- 
rope, as to select a king from the Bourbon race ; but he 
must be one of theb own choosing, and the Duke of 
Orleans is most familiar in theb mouths.” Thus, in its 
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very bud, had bis eye detected the conjuration de quinze 
am! 

Among the gay parties of this festive period, Scott 
mentioned with special pleasure one fine day given to 
an excursion to Ermenonville, under the auspices of 
Lady Castlereagh. The company was a large one, in- 
cluding most of the distinguished personages whom I 
have been naming, and they dined al fresco among the 
scenes of Rousseau’s retirement, but in a fashion less 
accordant with the spirit of his reveries d!un 'promenewr 
solitaire, than with the song which commemorates some 
earlier tenants of that delicious valley — 

“ La belle Gabrielle 

Etoit dans ces lieux— 

Et le souvenir d’elle 
Nous rend heureux,” &c. 

At some stage of this merry day’s proceedings, the 
ladies got tired of walking, and one of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s young diplomatists was despatched info a village 
in quest of donkeys for their accommodation. The crf- 
tache returned by and by with a face of disappointment, 
complaining that the charge the people made was so ex- 
travagant, he could not think of yielding to the extor- 
tion. Marshal Forwards said nothing, but nodded 
to an aid-de-camp. They had passed a Prussian picket 
a little while before; — three times the requisite num- 
ber of donkeys appeared presently, driven before h^- 
a-dozen hussars, who were followed by the screaming 
population of the refractory hamlet ; and “ an angry man 
was Blucher,” said Scott, when Lord Castlereagh con- 
descended to go among them, all smiles, and s^nt them 
back with more Napoleons than perhaps the fee-simple 
rf the whole stud was worth.” 
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Another evening of more peaceful enjoyment has left 
a better record. But I need not quote here the “ Lines 
on St Cloud.”* They were sent, on the 16th of Au- 
gust to the late Lady Alvanley, with whom and her 
daughters he spent much of his time while in Paris. 

As yet, the literary reputation of Scott had made but 
little way among the French nation ; but some few of 
their eminent men vied even with the enthusiastic Ger- 
mans in their courteous and unwearied attentions to him. 
The venerable GkevdHer^ in particular, seemed anxious 
to embrace every opportunity of acting as his cicerone ; 
and many mornings were spent in exploring, under his 
guidance, the most remarkable scenes and objects of his- 
torical and antiquarian interest both in Paris and its 
neighbourhood. He several times also entertained Scott 
and his young companions at dinner; but the last of 
those dinners was thoroughly poisoned by a preliminary 
circumstance. The poet, on entering the saloon, was 
presented to a stranger, whose physiognomy struck him 
as the most hideous he had ever seen ; nor was his dis- 
gust lessened, when he found, a few minutes afterwards, 
that he had undergone the accoUade of David “ of the 
blood-stained brush.” 

From Paris, Mr. Bruce and Mr. Pringle went on to 
Switzerland, leaving the Poet and Gala to return home 
together, which they did by way of Dieppe, Brighton, 
and London. It was here, on the 14th of September, 
that' Scott had that last meeting with Lord Byron, al- 
luded to in his communication to Mr. Moore, already 
quoted. He carried his young friend in the morning to 
call on Lord Byron, who agreed to dine with them at 
their hotel, where he met also Charles Mathews and 
* See Poetical Worhj p. 648, (Edin. Ed.) 
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Daniel Terry. The only survivor of the party * has re- 
corded it in his note^book as the most interesting day 
he ever spent. How I did stare,” he says, “ at By- 
ron’s beautiful pale face, like a spirit’s — good or eviL 
But he was hitter — what a contrast to Scott ! Among 
other anecdotes of British prowess and spirit, Scott men- 
tioned that a young gentleman had 

been awfully shot in the head while conveying an order 
from the Duke, and yet staggered on, and delivered his 
message when at the point of death. ‘ Ha ! ’ said By- 
ron, daresay he could do as well as most people 
without his head — it was never of much use to him.’ 
Waterloo did not delight him, probably — and Scott 
could talk or think of scarcely anything else.” 

Mathews accompanied them as far as Warwick and 
Kenilworth, both of which castles the poet had seen 
before, hut now re-examined with particular curiosity. 
They spent a night at Sheffield ; and early next morn- 
ing Scott sallied forth to provide himself with a planter’s 
knife of the most complex contrivance and finished work- 
manship. Having secured one to his mind, and which 
for many years after was his constant pocket-companion, 
he wrote his name on a card, Walter Scott, Abbots- 
ford,” and directed it to be engraved on the handle. On 
his mentioning this acquisition at breakfast, young Gala 
expressed his desire to equip himself in like fashion, and 
was directed to the shop accordingly. When he had 
purchased a similar knife, and produced his name in turn 
for the engtaver, the master cutler eyed the signature 
for a moment, and exclaimed — “ John Scott of Gala 
Well, I hope your ticket may serve me in as good stead 
as another Mr. Scott’s has just done. Upon my word 

• John Scott, Esq. of Gala, died at Edinburgh, 19th April 1840. 
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one of my best men, an honest fellow from the North* 
went out of his senses when he saw it — he offered me 
a week’s work if I would let him keep it to himself — 
and I took Saunders at his word.” Scott used to talk 
of this as one of the most gratifying compliments he ever 
received in his literary capacity. 

Their next halt was at Rokeby ; but since Scott had 
heard from thence, Mrs. Morritt’s illness had made such 
alaiming progress, that the travellers regretted having 
obtruded themselves on the scene of afldiction, and re- 
sumed their journey early next morning. 

Reaching Abbotsford, Scott found with his family his 
old friend Mr. Skene of Rubislaw, who had expected him 
to come home sooner, and James Ballantyne, who had 
arrived with a copious budget of biEs, calendars, book- 
seEers’ letters, and proof-sheets. From each of thes^ 
visitors’ memoranda I now extract an anecdote. Mr. 
Skene’s is of a small enough matter, but stiU it places 
the man so completely before myself, that I am glad he 
thought it worth setting down. ‘‘During Scott’s ab- 
sence,” says his friend, “ his wife had had the tiny draw- 
ing-room of the cottage fitted up with new chintz furniture 
— everything had been set out in the best style — and 
she and her girls had been looking forward to the pleas- 
ure which they supposed the little surprise of the ar- 
rangements would give him. He was received in the 
spruce fresh room, set himself comfortably down in the 
chair prepared for him, and remained in the full enjoy- 
ment of his own fireside, and a return to his family circle, 
without the least consciousness that any change had taken 
place — until, at length, Mrs. Scott’s patience could hold 
out no longer, and his attention was expressly caUed to 
it The vexation he showed at having caused such a 
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disappointment, struck me as amiablj characteristic — » 
and in the course of the evening he every now and then 
threw out some word of admiration to reconsole mammal 
Ballantyne’s note of their next morning’s conference 
is in these terms : — “He had just been reviewing a pag- 
eant of emperors and kings, which seemed, like another 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, to have been got up to real- 
ize before his eyes some of his own splendid descrip- 
tions. I begged him to tell me what was the general 
impression left on his mind. He answered, that he, 
might now say he had seen and conversed with all classes 
of society, from the palace to the cottage, and including 
every conceivable shade of science and ignorance — but 
that he had never felt awed or abashed except in the 
presence of one man — the Duke of Wellington. I ex- 
pressed some surprise. He said I ought not, for that the 
Duke of Wellington possessed every one mighty quality 
of the mind in a higher degree than any other man did, 
or had ever done. He said he beheld in him a great 
soldier and a great statesman — the greatest of each. 
When it was suggested that the Duke, on his part, saw 
before him a great poet and novelist, he smiled, and said, 
‘What would the Duke of Wellington think of a few 
Hu of novels, which perhaps he had never read, and for 
which the strong probability is that he would not care a 
sixpence if he had?’ Tou are not” (adds Ballantyne) “ to 
suppose that he looked either sheepish or embarrassed in 
the presence of the Duke — indeed you well know that 
he did not, and could not do so ; but the feeling, qualified 
and modified as I have described it, unquestionably did 
exist to a certain extent Its origin forms a curious 
moral problem ; and may probably be traced to a secret 
eonsciousness, which he might not himself advert to, that 
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tbe Duke, however great as a soldier and statesman, was 
so defective in imagination as to be incapable of appre- 
ciating that which had formed the charm of his own life, 
as well as of his works.” 

It is proper to add to Mr. Ballantyne’s solution of his 
curious moral problem,” that he was in his latter days 
a strenuous opponent of the Duke of Wellington’s politics ; 
to which circumstance he ascribes, in these same merno^ 
randa^ the only coolness that ever occurred between him 
and Scott- I need hardly repeat, what has been already 
distinctly stated more than once, that Scott never consid- 
ered any amount of literary distinction as entitled to be 
spoken of in the same breath with mastery in the higher 
departments of practical life — least of all, with the glory 
of a first-rate captain. To have done things worthy to 
be written, was in his eyes a dignity to which no man 
made any approach, who had only written things worthy 
to be read. He had on two occasions, which I can never 
forget, betrayed painful uneasiness when his works were 
alluded to as reflecting honour on the age that had pro- 
duced Watt’s improvement of the steam-engine, and the 
safety-lamp of Sir Humphry Davy. Such was his mod- 
lest creed — but from all I ever saw or beard of bis inter- 
course with the Duke of Wellington, I am not disposed 
to believe that he partook it with the only man in whose 
presence he ever felt awe and abashment* 

* I think it veiy probable that Scott had his otto first intervieTr 
with the Duke of Wellington in his mind when he described the intro- 
duction of Roland Graham to the Regent Murray, in the novel of The 
Abbot, chap, xviii. : — “ Such was the personage before whom Roland 
Graham now presented himself with a feeling of breathless awe, very 
difierent firom the nsnal boldness and vivacity of his temper. In fiict 
he was, from education and nature, much more easily controlled by the 
moral superiority arising from the elevated talents and renown of those 
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A charming page in Mr. Washington Irving’s “ Ab* 
botsford and Newstead,” affords ns another anecdote con- 
nected with this return from Paris. Two years ajfter 
this time, when the amiable American visited Scott, he 
walked with him to a quarry, where his people were at 
work. The face of the humblest dependent,” he says, 
“ brightened at his approach — all paused from their la- 
bour to have a pleasant * crack wi’ the laird/ Among the 
rest was a tall straight old fellow, with a healthful com- 
plexion and silver hairs, and a small round-crowned white 
hat He had been about to shoulder a hod, but paused, 
and stood looking at Scott with a slight sparkling of his 
blue eye as if waiting his turn ; for the old fellow knew 
he was a favourite. Scott accosted him in an affable tone, 
and. asked for a pinch of snuff. The old man drew forth 
a horn snuff-box. ^ Hoot man,’ said Scott, ‘ not that old 
mull. Where’s the bonnie French one that I brought 
you from Paris?’ — ‘Troth, your honour,’ replied the 
old fellow, ‘sic a mull as that is nae for week-days. 
On leaving the quarry, Scott informed me, that, when 
absent at Paris, he had purchased several trifling arti- 
cles as presents for his dependents, and, among others, 
the gay snuff-box in question, which was so carefully re- 
served for Sundays by the veteran. ‘It was not so 
much the value of the gifts,’ said he, ‘ that pleased them, 
as the idea that the laird should think of them when so 
far away.’” 

One more incident of this return — it was told to me 
by himself, some years afterwards, with gravity, and 

with whom he conversed, than by pretensions founded only on rank or 
external show. He might have braved with indiflferenco the presence 
of an Earl merely distinguished by his belt and coronet; but be fel* 
overawed in that of the eminent soldier and statesman, the ■wielder o( 
a nation's power, and the leader of her armies-” 
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even sadness. ** The last of my chargers,” he said, was 
a high-spirited and very handsome one, by name Daisy, 
all over white, without a speck, and with such a mane as 
Rubens delighted to paint. He had, among other good 
qualities, one always particularly valuable in my case, 
that of standing like a rock to be mounted. When he 
was brought to the door, after I came home from the 
Continent, instead of signifying, by the usual tokens, that 
he was pleased to see his master, he looked askant at 
me like a devil ; and when I put my foot in the stirrup, 
he reared bolt upright, and I fell to the ground rather 
awkwardly. The experiment was repeated twice or 
thrice, always with the same result. It o(‘curred to me 
that he might have taken some capricious dislike to my 
dress ; and Tom Purdie, w^ho always falls heir to* the 
white hat and green jacket, and so forth, when Mrs. 
Scott has made me discard a set of garments, was sent 
for, to try whether these habiliments would produce him 
a similar reception from his old friend Daisy : But Daisy 
allowed Tom to back him with all manner of gentleness. 
The thing was inexplicable — but he had certainly taken 
some part of my conduct in high dudgeon and disgust ; 
and after trying him again, at the inteiwal of a week, I 
was obliged to part with Daisy — and wai's and rumours 
of wars being over, I resolved thenceforth to have done 
with such dainty blood. I now stick to a good sober 
cob.” Somebody suggested, that Daisy might have con- 
sidered himself as ill-used, by being left at home when 
th^ Laird went on his journey. Ay,” said he, these 
creatures have many thoughts of their own, no doubt, 
that we can never penetrate.” Then, laughing, Troth,” 
said he, “ maybe some bird had whispered Daisy that I 
had been to see the grand reviews at Paris on a little 
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scrag of a Cossack, while my own gallant trooper was 
left behind bearing Peter and the post-bag to Mel- 
rose.” 

A few letters, written shortly after this return to Ab- 
botsford, will, among other things, show with what zeal 
he at once resumed his literary industry, if indeed that 
can be said to have been at all interrupted by a journey, 
in the course of which a great part of Paufs narrative, 
and also of the poem of “ the Field of Waterloo,” must 
have been composed. 

“ To J. P. 5. Morritt, Esq.^ M. P., Rohehy Park. 

“ Abbotsford, 2d Oct 1815. 

“My Dear Morritt, — Few things could have given me 
more real pain, than to see Mrs. Morritt under such severe 
suffering, and the misery you sustain in witnessing it. Yet 
let us trust in the goodness of Providence, which restored the 
health so deservedly dear to you, from as great a state of de- 
pression upon a former occasion. Our visit was indeed a mel- 
ancholy one, and, I fear, added to your distress, when, God 
knows, it required no addition. — The contrast of this quiet 
bird’s-nest of a place, with the late scene of confusion and 
military splendour which I have witnessed, is something of a 
stunning nature — and, for the first five or six days, I have 
been content to fold my hands, and saunter up and down in a 
sort of indolent and' stupified tranquillity, my only attempt at 
occupation having gone no farther than pruning a young tree 
now and then. Yesterday, however, and to-day, I began, 
from necessity, to prune verses, and have been correcting 
proofs of my little attempt at a poem on Waterloo. It will 
be out this week, and you shall have a copy by the Carlisle 
coach, winch pray judge favourably, and remember it is not 
always the grandest actions which are best adapted for the arts 
of poetry and painting. I believe I shall give offence to my 
old friends the Whigs, by not condoling with Buonapartei 
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Since his sentence of transportation^ he has began to look 
wonderfully comely in their eyes. I would they had hanged 
him, that he might hare died a perfect Adonis. ETery rea- 
sonable creature must think the Ministers would have de- 
served the cord themselves, if they had left him in a condition 
again to cost us the loss of 10,000 of our best and bravest, 
besides thirty millions of good money. The very threats and 
frights which he has ^ven the well-meaning people of this 
realm (myself included), deserved no less a punishment than 
banishment, since the ‘ putting in bodily fear ’ makes so ma- 
terial a part of every criminal indictment. But, no doubt, we 
shall see Ministers attacked for their want of generosity to 
a fallen enemy, by the same party who last year, with better 
grounds, assailed them for having left him in a situation again 
to disturb the tranquillity of Europe. — My young friend Gala 
has left me, after a short visit to Abbotsford. He is my near- 
est (conversible) neighbour, and I promise myself much ccan- 
fort in him, as he has a turn both for the sciences and for the 
arts, rather uncommon among our young Scotch lairds. He 
was delighted with Rokeby and its lord, though he saw both 
at so melancholy a period, and endured, not only with good 
humour but with sympathy, the stupidity of his fellow-travel- 
ler, who was not by any means dans son hrillant for some 
time after leaving you. 

“ We visited Corby Castle on our return to Scotland, which 
remains, in point of situation, as beautiful as when its walks 
were celebrated by lia^d Hume, in the only rhymes he was 
ever known to be gu3ty o£ Here they are, frnm a pane of 
glass in an inn at Carlisle 

* chicks in eggs for breakfast sprawl, 

Here godless boys God’s glories sq^l, 

Here Scotchmen’s do guard the wall, 

But Corby’s walks atone for all.’ 

Would it not be a good quiz to advertise The Poetwcd Woidte 
of Daoid Hume, with notes, critical, historical, and so fourth— 
with an historical inquiry into the use of ^gs for breakfast, a' 
VOL. IV. 17 
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physical discussion on the causes of their being addled ; a his- 
tory of the English church music, and of the choir of Car- 
lisle in particular; a full account of the affair of 1745, with 
the trials, last speeches, and so forth of the poor jylaids who 
were strapped up at Carlisle; and, lastly, a full and partic- 
ular descnption of Corby, with the genealogy of every fam 
ily who ever possessed it ? I think, even wiihout more than 
the usual waste of margin, the Poems of David would make a 
decent twelve-shilling touch. I shall think about it when I 
have exhausted mine own century of inventions^ 

“ I do not know whether it is perverseness of state, or old as- 
sociations, hut an excellent and very handsome modem house, 
which Mr. Howard has lately built at Corby, does not, in my 
mind, assimilate so well with the scenery as the old irregular 
monastic hall, with its weather-beaten and antique appearance, 
which I remember there some years ago. 

“ Out of my Field of Waterloo has sprung an odd wild sort 
of thing, which I intend to finish' separately, and call it the 
Dance of Death.* These matters take up my time so much, 
that I must bid you adieu for the present. Besides, I am sum- 
moned to attend a grand cJiasse, and 1 see the children are all 
mounted upon the ponies. By the way, Walter promises to 
be a gallant horseman. Ever most truly yours, 

‘^Walter Scott.” 

I shall close this chapter with a transcript of some 
Notes on the proof-sheets of the “ Field of Waterloo.” 
John Ballantyne being at Abbotsford on the 8d uf 
October, his brother the printer addressed the pacAet 
containing the sheets to him. John appears to have con- 
sidered James’s observations on the margin before Scott 
saw them ; and the record of the style in which the Poet 
repelled, or yielded to, his critics, will at all events illus- 
trate his habitual good nature. 

♦ This was published in the Annwil Register in 1815.— 

Bee Poetieai Worke^ p. 649, (Edin. Ed.) 
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John Ballantyne writes on the fly-leaf of the proofsi 
to his confidential clerk : — Mr. Hodgson, I beg these 
sheets and all the MS. may be carefully preserved just 
as they stand, and put in my father’s desk, J. B,” 

James prefaces his animadversions with this quota- 
tion — 

“ Cat deep and spare not. — PenruddocikJ*' 

The Notes are these : — 

Stanza I. — “ F^r Bnissels, thou art far behind.” 

James Ballantyne. — I do not like this line. It is tame, and tha 
phrase “ far behind,” has, to my feeling, some associated vulgarity, 

ScutL — Stet. 

Stanza II. — Let not ike stranger with disdain 
The architecture view.” 

James. — These two words are cacophonous. Would not tte do ? 

ScoU. — Th. is a bad sound. Ts. a much worse. Read their. 

Stanza TV. — “ A stranger might reply.” 

James.-^My objection to this is probably fantastical, and I state it 
only because, from the first momept to the last,^ it has always made me 
boggle. I don’t like a stranger — Query, ‘‘The questioned” — The 
“ spectator ” — “ gazer,” &c. 

S(MtL — iSiranyerla appropriate — it means stranger to the circum- 
stances. 

Stanza Yl. — James. — ^Tou had changed “ gfimer-house profound,” 
which I think quite admirable, to “gamer under ground,” which I 
think quite otherways. I have presumed not to make the change — 
must I ? 

acquiesce, but with doubts; prqfoupnd sounds affected 

Stanza Yin. — “ The deadly tqg of war at length 

Must limits find in human strength, 

And cease when these are passedL 
Vain hope I 

James. must needs repeat, that the deadly tug did cease in the 
case supposed. It; lasted long — voiy long; but, when the limits of re- 
Hstanoe, of humaA strerngth, were p^ — that is, atter they had fbn^t 
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fijr* tea holurS) then the deadly tug dk? cease. Therefore the “hope 
was not “vain.’’ 

Scott , — I answer, it did not, — because the observation relates to the 
strength of those actually engaged, and when iHeir strength was ex^ 
haustecl, other squadrons were brought up. Suppose you saw two 
lawyers scolding at the bar, you might say, This must have an end — 
human lungs cannot hold out — but, if the debate were continued by 
the senior counsel, your well-grounded expectations would be disap- 
pointed — “ Cousin, thou wert not wont to be so dull I ” 

Ibid. — “ Nor ceased the intermiUed shot.” 

Jitwnes.— Mr. Erskine contends that “intermitted” is redundant. 

Scott, — “Nor ceased the storm, of ihell and dioV* 

Stanza X. — “ Never shall our country say 

We gave one iuch of ground away, 

W%en hattUng for her right.” 

James, — In conflict t 

John B. — Warring 1 lam afraid hattUng must stand. 

Scott, — All worse than the text. 

Stanza XT. — “ Peal’d wildly the imperial name.” 

James. submit with diffidence whether this be 'not a somewhat 
came conclusion to so veiy animated a stanza? And, at any rate, you 
will observe, that as it stands, you have no rhyme whatever to “ The 
Cohort eagles — You have no rhjnne to fly. Fhw and fly, also, 
are perhaps too near, considering that each word closes a line of the 
same sort I don't well like “ Thus in a torrent,” either. If it were, 
“ In one broad torrent,” &c., it strikes me that it would be more 
spirited- 

Scott, — Granted as to most of these observations — Read, “ in one 
dark torrent broad and strong,” &c. — The “imperial name ” is true^ 
therefore must stand. 

Stanza XII. — “ Nor was one forward footstep stepped,'’* 

James, — This staggering word wds' intended, I presume, bat 1 don’t 
.ke it. ' ' ' 

Scott- — Granted. Read state?, &c. 

Ibid. — “ Down were the eagle banners sent, 

Down, down the horse and horsemen went.” 

James, — This is veiy spirited and veiy fine? but it is unquestioiv 
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ibly liable to the charge of being very nearly a direct repetition of 
yourself. See Lord of Gie Isles^ Canto vi. St — 

“ Down I down ! in headlong overthrow, 

Sorseman and horse^ the foremost go,” &c. 

This passage is at once so striking and so recent, that its close simi- 
Urity to the present, if not indeed its identity, must strike every reader; 
and really, to borrow i&om one's self, is hardly much better than to 
borrow from one’s neighbours. And yet again, a few lines lower— 

“ As hammers on the anvils reel, 

Against the cuirass clangs the steel.” 

See Lady of the Lake, Canto vi. Stanza 18; — 

“ I heard the broadswords* deadly cZa«y, 

As if an hundred anvils rang.” 

Here is precisely the same image, in very nearly the same words. 

Scott. — I have altered the expmssion, but made a note, whidi, I 
think, will vindicate my retaining the simile. 

Stanza XIIL — “ As their own Ocean rocks hold stance.” 

J,ohn. — I do not know such an English word as stance* 

Scrtt. — Then we’ll make it one for the nance. 

Ibid. — “ And newer standards fly.” 

James. — I don’t like newer. 

Scott. — And other standards fly.” 

Ibid. — “ Or can thy memory fail to quote^ 

Heard to thy cost the vengeful note.” 

James. — Would* to God you would alter this quote 1 
John. — Would to God / could! — I certainly should.— 

Scott. — “ Or can thy memojy tail to know, 

Heard oft before in hour of wo.” 

Or— 

“ Or dwells not in thy memory still. 

Heard frequent in thine hour c^ilL” 

Stanza XV. — Wrung forth by pride, regret^ and diama.” 
James. — I have ventured to submit to your choice — 

“ Wrung forth by pride and rage^ and shame.” 

Uegrei appearing a faint epithet amidst such a combination of faitttf 
helings. 


ScoU. — Granted. 
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Ibid. — So mingle banner, vain, and gun, 

Where in one tide of horror run 
The warriors,” &c. 

James. — In the first place, warriors rmnng in a tide, is a dashing 
metaphor; in the second, the warriors rumdng at all is a little homely. 
It is true, no doubt; but really running is little better t'ian scamper- 
ing. For these causes, one or both, I think the lines should be altered. 

ScotL — You are wrong in one respect A tide is always said to run^ 
—but I thought of the tide without attending to the equivoq^ue, which 
must be altered. Read, — 

Where the tumultous flight rolls on.” 

Stajtza XVI. — “ found gallant grave.” 

James. — This is surely a singular epithet to a grave. I think the 
whole of this stanza eminently fine; and, in particular, the condusion. 

ScotL — “ found soldi&r^s grave.” 

Stanza XXI. — “ J^edovbted Picton’s soul of fire.” 

James. — From long association, this epithet strikes me as co^ivejing 
a semi-ludicrous idea. 

ScotL — It is here appropriate, and your objection seems merely per- 
sonal to your own association. 

Ibid. — “ Through his friend’s heart to vxmtd his own.” 

James. — Quaere — Pierce^ or rather stab -^vmnd is fiunt. 

Scott. — “ Pierce.” 

Stanza XXI. — ** Forgive, hraoe fallen, the imperfect lay.” 

James. — Don’t like “ brave fallen ” at all ; nor “ appropriate praise, 
tturee lines after. The latter in particular is prosaic. 

ScotL — ” Forgive, brace dead.''* 

“ ThA dear-earned jtrake,*' 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

Wield of Waterloo published — Revulsion of PavJts Letter*^ 
§•<?. — Quarrel and ReconcUiation wiUi Hogg — FootbaU 
Match at Carterhaugh — Songs on the Banner of Buo 
clench — Dinner at BowihiU — Design for a piece of Plate 
to the Sutors of Selkirk — Letters to the Duke of Buccleuck^ 
Joanna BaitUe^ and Mr. MorritL 

1815. 

The poem of ^The Field of Waterloo” was pub- 
lished before the end of October ; the profits of the first 
edition being the author’s contribution to the fund raised 
for the relief of the widows and children of the soldiers 
slain in the battle. This piece appears to have disap- 
pointed those most disposed to sympathize with the au- 
thor’s views and feelings. The descent is indeed heavy 
fix>£n his Bannockburn to his Waterloo: the presence, or 
all but visible reality of what his dreams cherished, seems 
to have overawed his imagination, and tamed it into a 
weak pomposity of movement. The burst of pure na- 
tive enthusiasm upon the Scottish heroes that fell around 
the Duke of Wellington’s person, bears, however, the 
broadest marks of the ** Mighty Minstrel:” — 

Saw gallaat Miller’s fading 

StiH bent where Albjn’s standards fly, 

And Oameien, in the shock of ste^ 

Die like the of&pring of Lodkie},” 
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and this is far from being the only redeeming passagci 
There is one, indeed, in which he illustrates what he 
then thought Buonaparte’s poorness of spirit in adver- 
sity, which always struck me as pre-eminently character- 
istic of Scott’s manner of interweaving, both in prose and 
verse, the moral energies with analogous natural descrip* 
6on, and combining thought with imagery — 

Or is thy soul like momjtain tide, 

That swelled ty winter storm and shower, 

Bolls down in turbulence of power, 

A torrent herce and wide; 

Beit of these aids, a rill obscure, 

Shrinking unnoticed, mean and poor, 

Whose channel shows displayed 
The wrecks of its impetuous course, 

But not one symptom of the force 
By which these wrecks were made ! ” 

The poem was the first upon a subject likely to be suffi- 
ciently hackneyed ; and, having the advantage of coming 
out in a small cheap form — (prudently imitated from 
Murray’s innovation with the tales of Byron, which was 
the death-blow to the system of verse in quarto) — it 
attained rapidly a measure of circulation above what had 
been reached either by Bokeby or the Lord of the Isles. 

Meanwhile the revisior of Paul’s Lietters was proceed- 
ing ; and Scott had almost immediately on his return to 
Abbotsford concluded his bargain for the first edition of 
a third novel— The Antiquary — to be published also 
in the approaching winter. Harold the Dauntless, too, 
was from time to time taken up as the amusement of 
horm suhsedvce. As for Scott’s out of doors occupations 
of that autumn, sufficient light will he thrown on them 
by the following letter; from which it Js seen that he 
had now completed rather a tedious negotiation with an* 
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other bonnet-laird, and definitively added the lands of 
Kaeside to the original estate of Abbotsford. 

Miss Joanna BaUlie^ Hampstead^ 

“November 12, 1816, Abbotsford- 
I have been long in acknowledging your letter, my deal 
friend, and yet you have not only been frequent in my 
thoughts, as must always be the case, but your name has been 
of late familiar in my mouth as a household word. You must 
know that the pinasters you had the goodness to send me some 
time since, which are now fit to be set out of the nursery, have 
occupied my mind as to the mode of disposing of them. Now, 
mark the event : there is in the middle of what will soon be a 
bank of fine young wood, a certain old gravel-pit, which is the 
present scene of my operations. I have caused it to be covered 
with better earth, and gently altered with the spade, so as, if 
possible, to give it the air of one of those accidental hollows 
which the surface of a hill fre(]uently presents. Having 
arranged my ground, I intend to plant it all round with the 
pinasters, and other varieties of the pine species, and in the 
interior I will have a rustic seat, surrounded by all kinds 
evergreen shrubs (laurels in particular), and all varieties of 
the holly and cedar, and so forth, and this is to be called and 
entitled Joanna's Bow^, We are determined in the choice 
of our ornaments by necessity, for our ground fronts (in 
poetic phrase) the rising sun, or, in common language, looka 
to the east; and being also on the north side of the hill — 
(don’t you shiver at the thought ?) — why, to say truth, 
George Wynnes and I are both of opinion that nothing but 
evergreens will fiourish there ; but I tarust I shall convert a 
present deformity into a very pretty little hobby-horsScal sewt 
of thing. It will not bear looking at for years, and that is a 
pity; but it will so far resemble the person fitom whom it 
takes name, that it is planted, as she has written, for the 
benefit as well of posterity as for the pasang generation, 
lime and I, says the Spaniard, against any two; and fully 
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confiding in the proverb, I have just undertaken another 
grand task. You must know, I have purchased a large lump 
of wild land, lying adjoining to this little property, which 
greatly more than doubles my domains. The land is said to 
be reasonably bought, and I am almost certain I can turn 
it to advantage by a little judicious expenditure ; for this place 
is already allowed to be worth twice what it cost me ; and our 
people here think so little of planting, and do it so carelessly, 
that they stare with astonishment at the alteration which well 
planted woods make on the face of a country. There is, 
besides, a very great temptation, from the land running to 
within a quarter of a mile of a very sweet wild sheet of water, 
of which (that is, one side of it) I have every chance to 
become proprietor: this is a poetical circumstance not to be 
lost sight of, and accordingly T keep it full in my view. Amid 
these various avocations, past, present, and to come, I have 
not thought much about Waterloo, only that I am truly glad 
you like it I might, no doubt, have added many curious 
anecdotes, but I think the pamphlet long enough as it stands, 
and never had any design of writing copious notes. 

“ I do most devoutly hope Lord Byron will succeed in his 
proposal of bringing out one of your dramas; that he U 
your sincere admirer is only synonymous with his being a man 
of genius ; and he has, I am convinced, both the power and 
inclination to serve the public, by availing himself of the 
treasures you have laid before them. Yet I long for ‘ some 
yet untasted spring/ and heartily wish you would take Lord 
B. into your counsels, and adjust, from your yet unpublished 
materials, some drama for the public. In such a case, 1 
would, in your place, conceal my name till the issue of the 
adventure. It is a sickening thing to think how many an- 
gry and evil pasaons the mere name of admitted excellence 
brings into full activity, I wish you would consider this 
hint, and I am sure the result would be great gratifica- 
tion to the public, and to yourself that sort of satisfaction 
which arises fi:^m receiving proofs o£ having attained the 
mark at which you aimed. Of this last, indeed, you cannot 
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doubt, if you consult only tbe voices of the intelligent and the 
accomplished ; but the object of the dramatist is professedly to 
delight the public at large, and therefore I think you should 
make the experiment fairly. 

** Little Sophia is much obliged by your kind and continued 
recollection : she is an excellent good child, sufficiently sen- 
sible, very affectionate, not without perception of character ; 
but the gods have not made her poetical, and I hope she will 
never attempt to act a part which nature has not called her 
to. I am myself a poet, writing to a poetess, and therefore 
cannot be suspected of a wish to degrade a talent, to which, 
in whatever degree I may have possessed it, 1 am indebted for 
much happiness: but this depends only on the rare coinci- 
dence of some talent falling in with a novelty in style and 
diction and conduct of story, which suited the popular taste ; 
and were my children to be better poets than me, they would 
not be such in general estimation, simply because the second 
cannot be the first, and the first (I mean in point of date) is 
everything, while others are nothing, even with more intrinsic 
merit. I am therefore particularly anxious to store the heads 
of my young damsels with something better than the tags of 
rhymes ; and I hope Sophia is old enough (young though she 
be) to view her little incidents of celebrity, such as they are, 
in the right point of view. Mrs. Scott and she are at present 
in Edinburgh; the rest of the children are with me in this 
place ; my eldest boy is already a bold horseman and a fine 
shot, though only about fourteen years old. I assure you I 
was prouder of the first black-cock he killed, than I have been 
of anything whatever since I first killed one myself, and that is 
twenty years ago. This is all stupid gossip ; but, as Master 
Corporal Nym says, ‘ things must be as they may : ' you cannot 
expect grapes from, thorns, or much amusement from a brain 
bewildered with thom hedges at Kaeside, for such is the sono- 
rous title of my new possession, in virtue of which I subscribe 
Yiyself, Abbotsford & Kaeside.* 

There is now to be mentioned a little pageant of De* 
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cember 1815, which perhaps interested Ahlotsford and 
Kaedde not very much less than the “ Field of the Cloth 
of Gold,’’ as James Ballantyne calls it, of the preceding 
autumn. This was no other than a fbotball match, got 
up under tlie auspices of the Duke of Bucdeuch, between 
the men of the Vale of Yarrow and the Burghers of 
Selkirk, the particulars of which will be sufficiently ex- 
plained by an extract from Ballantyne’s newspaper, writ- 
ten, I can have no doubt, by the Sheriff of the Forest. 
But the part taken in this solemnity by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd reminds me of an extraordinary epistle which Scott 
had received from him some months before this time, and 
of the account given by Hogg himself, in one of his au- 
tobiographies, of the manner in which Scott’s kindness 
terminated the alienation it refers to. 

The Shepherd, being as usual in pecuniary straits, had 
projected a work, to be called “ The Poetic JVIirror,” in 
which should appear some piece by each popular poet 
of the time, the whole to be edited by himself, and pub- 
lished for his benefit j and he addressed, accordingly, to 
his brother bards a circular petition for their best assist- 
ance. Scott — like Byron and most of the other persons 
thus applied to — -declined the proposition. The letter 
in which he signified his refhsal has not been preserved ; 

indeed it is sufficiently remarkable, that of all the 
many letters which Hogg must have received from his 
distinguished contemporaries, he appears to have kept 
not one ; but Scott’s decided aversion to joint-stock ad- 
ventures in authorship must have been well known ere 
now to Hogg — and at all events, nobody can suspect 
that his note of refusal was meant to be an unfriendly 
communication. The Shepherd, however, took some 
phrase in high dudgeon, and penned an answer viru- 
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lendy insolent in spirit and in language, accusing him 
of base jealousy of his own superior natural genius- I 
am not sure whether it was on this or another occasion 
of the like sort, that James varied the usual formulas 
of epistolary composition, by beginning with Damned 
Sir," and ending, Believe me, Sir, yours with disgust, 
&c. ; ” but certainly the performance was such that no 
intercourse took place between the parties for some 
weeks, or perhaps months, afterwards. The letter in 
which Hogg at length solicits a renewal of kindliness, 
says nothing, it may be observed, of the circumstance 
which, according to his autobiography, confinned by the 
recollection of two friends, whom he names in the letter 
itself (Mr. John Grieve and Mr. William Laidlaw), had 
really caused him to repent of his suspicions, and their 
outrageous expression- The fact was, that hearing, 
shortly after the receipt of the offensive epistle, that 
Hogg was confined to his lodgings, in an obscure alley 
of Edinburgh, called Gabriefs Road, by a dangerous ill- 
ness, Scott called on Mr. Giieve to make inquiries about 
him, and to offer to take on himself the expenses of the 
best medical attendance. He had, however, cautioned 
the worthy hatter that no Hnt of this offer must reach 
Hogg; and in consequence, it might perhaps be thp 
Shepherd’s feeling at the time that he should noty in 
addressing his life-long benefactor, betray any acquaint- 
ance with this recent interference on his behalf There 
can he no doubt, however, that he obeyed the genuine 
dictates of his better nature when he penned this apd^ 
•gedc effusion: — 
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“ To Walter Scotty Esq., Castle Street 

“ Gabriel’s Road, February 28, 1815. 

“ Mr. Scott, — I think it is great nonsense for two men who 
are friends at heart, and who ever must be so — indeed it it 
not in the nature of things that they can be otherwise — 
should be professed enemies. 

“ Mr. Grieve and Mr. Laidlaw, who were very severe on 
me, and to whom I was obliged to show your letter, have long 
ago convinced me that I mistook part of it, and that it was not 
me you held in such contempt, but the opinion of the public. 
The idea that you might mean that (though I still think the 
reading will bear either construction) has given me much 
pain; for I know I answered yours intemperately, and in a 
mortal rage. I meant to have enclosed yours, and begged of 
you to return mine, but 1 cannot find it, and am sure that some 
one to whom I have been induced to show it, has taken it away. 
However, as my troubles on that subject were never like to 
wear to an end, I could no longer resist telling you that I am 
extremely vexed about it. I desire not a renewal of our for- 
mer intimacy, for haply, after what I have written, your fam- 
ily would not suffer it; but I wish it to be understood that, 
when we meet hy chance, we might shake hands, and speak to 
one another as old acquaintances, and likewise that we may 
exchange a letter occasionally, for I find there are many 
things which I yearn to communicate to you, and the tears 
rush to my eyes when I consider that I may not. 

“ If you allow of this, pray let me know, and if you do not, 
let me know. Indeed, I am anxious to hear from you, for * as 
the day of trouble is with me, so shall my strength be.^ To be 
from the teeth forwards is common enough; but it 
Btxikes me that there is something still more ludicrous in the 
reverse of the picture, and so to be enemies — and why should 
I be, from the teeth forwards, yours sincerely, 

“James Hogg?” 

‘Scott’s reply waii, as Hogg says, “a brief note, telling 
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him to think no more of the business, and come to hreak- 
&st next morning.’’ The misunderstanding being thus 
closed, they appear to have counselled and co-operated 
together in the most cordial fashion, in disciplining their 
rural allies for the muster of Carterhaugh — the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s brother-in-law, the Earl of Home, having 
appointed the Shepherd his Lieutenant over the Yarrow 
Band, while the Sheriff took under his special cogni- 
zance the SutorSy e. shoemakers, of Selkirk — for so 
the burgesses of that town have for ages styled them- 
selves, and under that denomination their warlike prow- 
ess in days of yore has been celebrated in many an old 
ballad, besides the well-known one which begins with 

^ ’Tia up wi’ the Sutors o’ Selkirk, 

And ’tis down wi’ the Earl of Home I ” 

In order to understand all the allusions in the newspaper 
record of this important day, one must be familiar with 
the notes to the MinstreLy of the Scottish Border; but 
I shall not burden it with further comment here. 

FOOTBALL MATCH. 

“ On Monday, 4th December, there was played, upon the 
extensive plain of Carterhaugh, near the junction of the 
Ettrick and Yarrow, the greatest match at the ball which has 
taken place for many years. It was held by the people of the 
Dale of Yarrow, against those of the parish of Selkirk ; the 
former being brought to the field by the Eight Hon. the Earl 
of Home, and the Gallant Sutors by their Cluef Magistrate, 
Ebenezer Clarkson, Esq. Both sides were joined by many 
volunteers from other pari^es ; and the appearance p£ the 
various parties marching from their different glens to the place 
of rendezvous, with pipes playing and loud acclamations, car- 
ried back the colde^ imagination to the old times when the 
Foresters assembled with the less peaceable purpose of invade 
ipg the English territory, or defending their own. . The rof 
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cliaracter of the scenery aided the illnaon, as well as 
the performance of a feudal ceremony previous to commenc- 
ing the games. 

“ His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry came 
upon the ground about 11 o’clock, attended by his sons, the 
young Earl of Dalkeith and Lord John Scott; the Countess 
of Home ; the Ladies Ann, Charlotte, and Isabella Scott ; 
Lord and Lady Montagu and family ; the Hon. General Sir 
Edward Stopford, K. B. ; Sir John Riddell of Riddell ; Sir 
Alexander Don of Newton; Mr. Elliot Lockhart, member 
for the county; Mr. Pringle of Whytbank, younger; Mr. 
Pringle of Torwoodlee ; Captain Pringle, Royal Navy ; Mr. 
Boyd of Broadmeadows and family; Mr. Chisholm of Chis- 
holm; Major Pott of Todrig; Mr. Walter Scott, Sheriff 
of Selkirkshire, and family, — and many other gentlemen and 
ladies. — ancient banner of the Buccleuch family, a curi- 
ous an4 venerable relique, emblazoned with armorial bearings, 
and "with the word * Bellendaxm^ the ancient war-cry of the 
clan of Scott, was then displayed, as on former occasions when 
the Chief took the field in person, whether for the purpose of 
war or sport. The banner was delivered by Jjady Ann Scott 
to Master Walter Scott, younger of Abbotsford, who attended 
suitably mounted and armed, and riding over the field dis- 
played it to the sound of the war-pipes, and amid the accla- 
mations of the assembled spectators, who could not be fewer 
than 2000 in number. That this singular renewal of an an- 
cient military custom might not want poetical celebiity, verses 
were distributed among the spectators, composed for the 
occasion by Mr. Walter Scott and the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Mr. James Hogg acted as aide-de-camp to the Earl of Home 
in the command of the Yarrow men, and Mr. Robert Hender- 
son of Selkirk to Mr, Clarkson, both of whom contributed not 
a little to the good order of the day. 

“ The bgdl was thrown up between the parties by the Duke 
of Buccleuch, and the first game was gained, after a severe 
conflict of an hour and a half duration, by the Selkirk men. 
The second game was still more severely contested, and after 
% close and stubborn struggle of more than three hours, with 
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various fortune, and much display of strength and agility on 
both sides, was at length carried by the Yarrow men. The 
ball should then have been thrown up a third time, but con- 
siderable difficulty occurred in arranging the voluntary auxili- 
aries from other parishes, so as to make the match equal; and, 
as the day began to close, it was found impossible to bring the 
strife to an issue, by playing a decisive game. 

“Both parties, therefore, parted with equal honours, but, 
before they left the ground, the Sheriff threw up his hat, and 
in Loid Dalkeith’s name and his own, challenged the Yarrow 
men, on .the part of the Sutors, to a match to be played upon 
the first convenient opportunity, with 100 picked men only on 
each side. The challenge was mutually accepted by Lord 
Home, on his own part, and for Lord John Scott, and was re- 
ceived with acclamation by the players on both sides. The 
principal gentlemen present took part with one Sde or other, 
except the Duke of Buccleuch, who remains neutral Great 
play is expected, and all bets are to be paid by the lo^rs to 
the poor of the winning parish. We cannot dismiss the sub- 
ject without giving our highest commendation to the Earl of 
Home, and to Mr. Clarkson, for the attention which they 
showed in promoting the spirit and good order of the day. 
For the players themselves, it was impossible to see a finer set 
of active and athletic young fellows than appeared on the 
field. But what we chiefly admired in their conduct was, that 
though several hundreds in number; exceedingly keen for 
their respective parties, atod engaged in so rough and animated 
a contest, they maintained the most perfect good humour, and 
showed how unnecess^iry it is to discourage manly and athletic 
exercises among the ccMumon people, under pretext of mmn- 
taining subordination and good order. We have only to 
regret, that the great concourse of spectators rendered it 
difficult to mention the names of the several players who dis- 
tinguished themselyes by feats of strength or agility; but we 
must not omit to record, that the first ball was hailed by Robert 
Hall, mason in Selkirlc, and the second by Qecnge Brodie,froiai 
^reatlaws, upon AiU-^dter; 

VOL. rv. 18 
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“ The Selkirk party wore slips of fir as their mark of ^ 
tiaedon — the Yarrow men, sprigs of heath. 

^ Refreshments were distributed to the players by the Duke 
of Buceieuch’s domestics, in a booth erected for the purpose ; 
and no persons were allowed to sell ale or spirits on the field. 

^ In the evening there was a dance at the Duke’s hunting- 
seat at Bowhill, attended by the nobility and gentry who had 
witnessed the sport of the day ; and the fascination of Gow’s 
violin and band detained them in the dan<^ng-room till the 
dawn of the winter morning.” \ 

The newspaper then gives the songs Wbove alluded 
to — viz. Scott’s “Lifting of the Banner” 

“ From the broivii crest of Newark its summons e^ctending, 

Our signal is waving in smoke and in flame, ^ 

And each Forester blythe, from his mountain descending, 
Bounds light o’er the heather to join in the gan»^e ; 

Then up with the Banner! let forest winds fan herA 
She has blazed over Ettricfc eight ages and more J 
In sport we’ll attend her, in battle defend her, \ 

With heart and with hand, Uke our Eathers before.**^BC. * 

— and that excellent ditty by Hogg, entitled ^The Elfc 
trick Garland, to the Ancient Banner of the House 
Buccleueh ” : — 

** And hast th<m here, Uke hermit grey, 

Thy mystic characters unroU’d, 

O’er peaceful revellers to play, 

Thou emblem of the dayu of old? 

All hail 1 memorial of the brave, 

The Uegeman’s pride, the Border’s awe I 
May thy grey pennon never wave 

On sterner field than Carterhaugh I ” &c« 

I hara no doubt the Sheriff of the Forest was a 
proudei: man, when he saw his boy ride about Carter* 
haugh with the pennon of Bellendon, than when Platoff 

♦ See Poetical WorJuSj p. 651, (Edin. Ed.) 
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mounted himself for the imperial review of the Ohamp 
Mars, It is a pity that I should have occasion to allude, 
before I quit a scene so characteristic of Scott, to an- 
other outbreak of Hogg’s jealous humour. His Auto- 
biography informs us, that when the more distinguished 
part of the company assembled on the conclusion of the 
sport to dine at Bowhill, he was proceeding to place him- 
self at a particular table — but the Sheriff seized his 
arm, told him that was reserved for the nobility, and 
seated him at an inferior board — between himself and 
the Laird of Harden ” — the first gentleman of the clan 
Scott. The fact is,” says Hogg, I am convinced he 
was sore afraid of my getting to be too great a favour- 
ite among the young ladies of Buccleuch!” Who can 
read this, and not be reminded of Sancho Panza and the 
Duchess? And, after all, he quite mistook what Scott 
had said to him ; for certainly there was, neither on this, 
nor on any similar occasion at Bowhill, any high table 
for the nohility, though there was a side^tahle f<yr the 
children^ at which, when the Shepherd of Ettrick was 
about to seat himself, his friend probably whispered that 
it was reserved for the “ little lords and ladies, and their 
playmates.” This blunder may seem undeserving of 
any explanation ; but it is often in small matters that the 
strongest feelings are most strikingly betrayed — and 
this story is, in exact proportion to its silliness, indica- 
tive of the jealous feeling which mars and distorts so 
many of Hogg’s representations of Scott’s conduct and 
demeanour. 

It appears from the account of this football match in 
xhe Edinburgh Journal, that Scott took a lead in propos- 
mg a renewal of the contest. This, however, never oc- 
turred; and that it ought not to do so, had probably 
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occarred fh)m the first to the Duke of Buccleuch^ who is 
mentioned as having alone abstained from laying any 
bets on the final issue. 

When Mr. Washington Irving visited Seott two years 
afierwards at Abbotsford, he told his American friend 
that ‘‘ the old feuds and local interests, and revelries and 
animosities of the Scotch, still slept in their ashes, and 
might easily be roused ; their hereditary feeling for 
names was still great; it was not always safe to have 
even the game of football between villages; — the old 
clannish spirit was too apt to break out.” * 

The good Duke of Bucdeuch’s solitary exemption from 
these heats of Carterhaugh, might read a significant les- 
son to minor politicians of all parties on more important 
scenes. In pursuance of the same peace-making spirit, 
he appears to have been desirous of doing something grati- 
fying to the men of the town of Selkirk, who had on this 
occasion taken the field against his Yarrow tenantry. His 
Grace consulted Scott about the design of a piece of plate 
to he presented to their community; and his letter on 
this weighty subject must not be omitted in the memoirs 
of a Sheriff of Selkirk : — 

To His Grace the Ihtke of Bttecleuchy ^c., BotohiU, 

“ Edinburgh, Thursday. 

“My Dear Lord, — I have proceeded in my commission 
about the cup. It will he a very handsome one. But I am 
stall puzzled to dispose of the birse j- in a becoming xnanner. 

* Irving’s Abbotsford and Newstead, 1835, p. 40. 

t A birse^ or bunch of hog’s hrisiles, forms the cognizance of the 
Sutors. When a new burgess is admitted into their community, the 
Urse passes round with the cup of welcome, and every elder brother 
dips it into the wine, and draws it thibugli mouth, before it reaches 
Ihe happy neophyte, who of course pay^ it similar respect. 



CUP FOR THE SUTORS OP SELKIRK. 27? 

It M a most unmanageable decoration. 1 tried it upright oa 
the top of the cup ; it looked like a shaving-brush, and the 
goblet might be intended to make the lather. Then I thought 
I had a brilliant idea. The arms of Selkirk are a female 
seated on a sarcophagus, decorated with the arms of Scotland, 
which will make a beautiful top to the cup. So I thought 
of putting the birse into the lady's other hand ; but, alas ! it 
looked so precisely like the rod of chastisement uplifted over 
the poor child, that I laughed at the drawing for half an hour. 
Next I tried to take off the castigatory appearance, by insert- 
ing the bristles in a kind of handle ; but thpn it looked as if 
the poor woman had been engaged in the capacities of house- 
maid and child-keeper at once, and, fatigued with her double 
duty, had sat down on the wine-cooler, with the broom in one 
hand, and the bairn in the other. At length, after some con-’ 
ference with Charles Sharpe, I have hit on a plan, 'vyhich, I 
think, will look very well, if tolerably executed, — uamely, to 
have the lady seated in due form on the top of the lid (which 
wiU look handsome, and will be well taken), and to have a 
thistle wreathed around the sarcophagus and rising above her 
head, and from the top of the thistle shall proceed the birse. 
I will bring a drawing with me, and they shall get the cup 
ready in the meantime. I hope to be at Abbotsford on Mon- 
day night, to stay for a week. My cat has eat two or three 
birds, while regaling on the crumbs that were thrown for th^a. 
This was a breach of hospitality; but oportet vtvere — and 
micat inter omnes — with which stolen pun, and my respeetfbl 
compliments to Lord Mcmtagu and the ladies, I am, very truly, 
your Grace’s most faithful and obliged servant, 

\ “Walter 

“ PJSw — Under ano^er cover, v^ch I have just received, I 
Bend the two drawings of the front and reverse of the lid of the 
proposed cup. Your Grace will be so good as understand tiat 
the thistle, — the top of which is garnished with the bristle, — ' 
is entirely detached, in woiking, fixnn the ffgure,' and slips inta 
a socket. The following lines are humbly suggested fixr a 
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motto, l)emg taten from an ancient Scgttisli canzonetta, -• 
unless the Yarrow’ committee can find any better: — 

* The sntor ga’e the sow a kiss: 

Gramph ! quo’ the sow, it’s a’ for my biras.’ ” 

Some weeks before the year 1815 closed, Mr. Morritt 
sustained the heaviest of domestic afflictions ; and several 
letters on that sad subject had passed between Eokeby 
mid Abbotsford, before the date of the following : — 

To Jl B. S, Morritt, Esq,^ M. P., Rohehy Park, 

« Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1815. 

« My Dear Morritt, — While you know what satisfaction it 
would have given me to have seen you here, I am very sen- 
sible of^the more weighty reasons which you urge for prefer- 
ring to stay at Bokeby for some time- I only hope you will 
remember that Scotland has claims on you, whenever you shall 
find your own mind so far at ease as to permit you to look 
abroad for consolation; and if it should happen that you 
thought of bdng here about our time of vacation, I have my 
time then entirely at my own command, and I need not say, 
that as much of it as could in any manner of way contribute to 
yaiw amusement, is most heartily at yours. I have myself at 
present the melancholy task of watching the declining health 
of my elder brother, Major Scott, whom, I think, you have 
seen. 

"My literary occupatioa is getting through the press the 
Letters of Paul, of whose lucubrations I trust soon to send you 
a copy. As the observations a bystander, perhaps you will 
find some amusement in them, especially as I had some chan- 
nels of infcmnation not acces^le to every one. The recess of 
our courts, which takes place to-morrow, for three weeks, will 
give me ample time to complete this job, and also the second 
volume of Triermain, which is nearly finished, — a strange 
rade story, founded partly on the ancient northern traditions 
respecting the Berserkers, whose peculiar habits^ and fits of 
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martial frenzy, make sucli a figure in tlie Sagas. I sball then 
set myself seriously to the Antiquary, of 'vrlucli I have only a 
very general sketch at present ; but when once I get my pen 
to the paper it will walk fast enough. I am sometimes tempted 
to leave it alone, and try whether it will not write as well withr 
out the assistance of my head as with it. A hopeful prospect 
for the reader. In the meanwhile, the snow, which is now 
fiilling so fast as to make it dubious when this letter may reach 
Rokeby, is likely to forward these important avocations, by 
keeping me a constant resident in Edinburgh, in lieu of my 
plan of going to Abbotsford, where I had a number of schemes 
in hand, in the way of planting and improving. I believe I 
told you I have made a considerable addition to my little farm, 
and extended my domains towards a wild lake, which I have a 
good prospect of acquiring also. It has a sort of legendary 
fame; for the persuasion of the solitary shepherds who ap- 
proach its banks, is, that it is tenanted by a very large amphib- 
ious animal called by them a water-bull, and which several 
ci them pretend to have seen. As his dimensions greatly ex- 
ceed those of an otter, I am tempted to think with Trinculo, 
‘ This is the devil, and no monster.' But, after all, is it not 
strange, that as to almost all the lakes in Scotland, both Low- 
land and Highland, such a belief should prevail ? and that the 
description popularly given uniformly corresponds with that of 
the hippopotamus ? Is it possible, that at some remote period, 
that remarkable animal, like some others which have now dis- 
appeared, may have been an inhabitant of our large lakes ? 
Certainly the vamshing the mammoth and other animals 
from' the face of the creation, renders such a conjecture less 
wild than I would otherwise esteem it. It is certain we have 
lost the beaver, whose hones have been mpre than once found 
in our Selkirkshire bogs and marl-mosses. Ihe remains of the 
wild bull are very frequently found; and I have more than 
one skull with, hprns of . most formidable dimensions. 

“ About a fortnight ago, we had a great football match in 
Selkirkshire, when the Duke of Bucclcuch raised his ])anner 
(a very curious and ancient pennon) in great form. Your 
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friend WalttT was banner-bearer, dressed like a forester of 
old, in green, with a green bonnet, and an eagle feather in it; 
and, as be was well monnted, and rode handsomely over the 
field, be was mneb admired by all bis clansmen. 

“ I have thrown these trifles together, without much hope 
that they will afford you amusement ; but T know you will 
wish to know what I am about, and I have but trifles to send 
to those fiiends who interest themselves about a trifler. My 
present employment is watching, from time to time, the prog- 
ress of a stupid cause, in order to be ready to reduce the 
sentence into writing, when the Court shall have decided 
whether Gordon of Kenmore or MacMichan of Meikleforth 
head be the superior of the lands of Tarschreeshan and Dal- 
brattie, and entitled to the feudal casualties payable forth 
thereof, which may amount to twopence sterling, once in half- 
a-dozen of years. Marry, sir, they make part of a jfreehold 
qualification, and the decision may mng a voter. I did not 
send the book you received by the Selkirk coach. I wish I 
could have had sense enough to send anything which could 
afford you consolation- I think our friend Lady Iiouisa was 
likely to have had this attention ; she has, God knows, been 
herself tried with aJOdietion, and is well acquainted with the 
sources from which comfort can be drawn. My wife joins in 
kindest remembrances, as do Sophia and Walter. Ever yours 
affectionately, . Walter Scott." 

This letter is dated the 22d of December. On the 
26th, John Ballantyne, being then at Abbotsford, writes 
to Messrs. Constable : — “ Paul is ail in hand ; " and an 
envelope, addressed to James Ballantyne on the 29th, has 
preserved another little fragment of Scott '9 playful dog* 
grel; — 

“ Dear James — I'm done, thank God, with the long yams 
Of the most prosy of Apostles — Paul ; 

And now advance, sweet Heathen of Monkbams 1 
Step out, old quizz, as fiist as I can scravrh'* 
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CHAPTER XXXVn> 

Publication of Pav^s Letters to Ms Kinsfolk — Guy Manner^ 
ing “ Terry fed ” — Death of Major John Scott — Letters 
to Thomas Scott — Publication of the Antiquary — History 
of 1814 for the Edinburgh Annual Regisiei — Letters on 
the History of Scotland projected — Publication of the first 
Tales of My Landlord by Murray and BUtcktcood — 
dotes by Mr. Train — Quarterly Review on the Tales — 
Building at Albotford begun — Letters to Morriit, Terry^ 
Murray^ and the BaUcmtynes. 

1816 . * 

The year 1815 may be considered as, for Scott’s peace- 
ful tenor of life, an eventful one. That which followed 
has left almost its only traces in the successive appear- 
ance of nine volumes, which attest the prodigal genius, 
and hardly less astonishing industry of the n^an. Early 
in January were published Paul’s Letters to his Eansfolk, 
of which I need not now say more than that they were 
received with lively curiosity, and general, though not 
vociferous applause. The first edition was an octavo, of 
6000 copies ; and it was followed, in the course of the 
next two or three years, by a second and a third, 
amounting together to 3000 more. The popularity of 
the novelist was at its height ; and this admitted, if not 
avowed, specimen of Scott’s prose, must have been pen 
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ceived, by all who had any share of discrimination, to 
flow from the same pen. 

Mr. Terry produced, in the spring of 1816 , a dramatic 
piece, entitled, “ Guy Mannering,” which met with great 
success on the London boards, and still continues to be a 
favourite with the theatrical public. What share the 
novelist himself had in this first specimen of what he 
used to call “the art of Terry fying'' I cannot exactly 
say ; but his correspondence shows, that the pretty song 
of the LuLlahy * was not his only contribution to it ; and 
I infer that he had taken the trouble to modify the plot, 
and rearrange, for stage purposes, a considerable part of 
the original dialogue. The casual risk of discovery, 
through the introduction of the song which had, in the 
mean time, been communicated to one of his humble 
friends, the late Mr. Alexander Campbell,! editor of 
Albyn^s Anthology — (commonly known at Abbotsford 
as, by ^ay of excellence, “ Tk^ Dunniewassaiir) — and 
Scotf s suggestions on that difficulty will amuse the reader 
rf the following letter: — 

“ To D. Terry, Esq., Alfred Place, Bloomsbury, London. 

“ Abbotsford, 18th April 1816. 

“My Dear Terry, — I give you joy of your promotion to 
tht dignity of an householder, and heartily wish you all the 
success you so well deserve, to answer the approaching enlarge- 
ment of yonr domestic establishment. You will find a house 
a very devouring monster, and that ,the , purveying for it re- 

♦ See Scott»s PoeUccZ Wor^, p. 652, (Edin, Ed.) 

t This Mr. Campbell was the same whom the poet’s mother em- 
ployed to teach her boys to ring, as recorded in the Autobiographical 
fragment — vol. i. p. 79. I believe he was also the “liUgiom 
Highlander of a stoiy told in Irving’s Abbotsfoni and Newstea^ 

57 . 
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quirM a little exertion, and a great deal of selfdenial and ar- 
rangement. Bat Tvhen there is domestic peace and content- 
ment, all that would otherwise be disagreeable, as restraining 
our taste and occupying our time, becomes easy. I trust Mrs. 
Terry will get her business easily over, and that you will soon. 
‘ dandle Dickie on your knee/ — I have been at the spring 
circuit, which made me late in receiving your letter, and there 
I was introduced to a man whom I never saw in my life before, 
namely, the proprietor of all the Pepper and Mustard family, — 
in other words, the genuine Dandie Dinmont. Dandle is 
himself modest, and says, ‘ he b’lives it’s only the dougs that is 
in the buik, and no himseP. As the surveyor of taxes was 
going his ominous rounds past Hyndlea, which is the abode of 
Dandie, his whole pack rushed out upon the man of execution, 
and Dandie followed them (conscious that their number great- 
ly exceeded his return), exclaiming, * the tae hauf o’ them is 
but whalps, man.’ In truth, I knew nothing of the man, ex- 
cept his odd humour of having only two names for twenty 
dogs. But there are lines of general resemblance among aSl 
these hill-men, which there is no missing ; and Jamie Davidson 
of Hyndlea certainly looks Dandie Dinmont remarkably welL 
He is much flattered with the compliment, and goes uniformly 
by the name among his comrades, but has never read the 
oook. Ailie used to read it to him, but it set him to sleep. 
All this you will think fimny enough. I am afraid I am in a 
scrape about the song, and that of my own making ; for as it 
never occurred to me that there was anything odd in my writ- 
ing two or three verses for you, which have no connexion 
with the noYel, I was at no pains to disown them ; and Camp- 
bell is just that sort of crazy creature, with whom there is no 
confidence, not from want of honour and disposition to oblige, 
but from his fiighty temper. The music of CadU ^ fo is al- 
ready printed in his publication, and nothing can be done 
with him, for fear of setting his tongue arguing. Erskine and 
you may consider whether you should barely acknowledge an 
obligation to an uuknowU friend, or pa^ the matter altogether 
(Q ^ence. In my opinion, my Jlrst idea was preferable to 
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both, because I cannot see what earthly connexion there is be» 
tween the song and the novel, or how aclmowledging the one 
is fathering the other. On the contrary, it seems to me that 
acknowledgment tends to exclude the idea of farther obliga- 
tion than to the extent specified. I foigot also that I had 
given a copy of the lines to Mrs. Macleod of Macleod, from 
whom I had the air. But I remit the matter entirely to yon 
and Erskine, for there must be many points in it wliich I can- 
not be supposed a good judge of. At any rate, don’t let it 
delay your publication, and believe I shall be quite satisfied 
with what you think proper. 

“ I have got from my friend Glengarry the noblest dog ever 
seen on the Border since Johnnie Armstrong’s time. He is 
between the wolf and deer greyhound, about six feet long frcma 
the tip of the nose to the tail, and high and strong in propor- 
tion : he is quite gentle, and a great favourite : teU ^VVill Ers- 
kine he will eat off his plate without being at the trouble to put 
a paw on the table or chair. I showed him to Mathews, who 
dined one day in Castle Street before I came here, where, ex- 
cept for Mrs. S,, I am like unto 

* The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow * — * 

for it is snowing and hailing eternally, and will kill all the 
lambs to a certainty, unless it changes in a few hours. At 
any rate, it will cure us of the embarrassments arising from 
plenty and low markets. Much good luck to your dramatic 
exertions: when I can be of use, command me. Mrs. Scott 
joins me in regards to Mrs. Terry, and contiders the house as 
the greatest possible bargain : the situation is all you can wish. 
Adieu ! yours truly, Walter Scott. 

“ P. S. — On consideration, and comparing difficulties,, 1 
will settle with Campbell to take my name from the verses, 
IS they stand in his collection. The verses themselves I cau 
♦ Coleridge — AnderU Mariner. 
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not take away without imprudent explanations ; and as they 
go to other music, and stand without any name, they will 
probably not be noticed, so you need give yourself no farther 
trouble on the score. I should like to see my copy : pray send 
it to the post-oflSice, under cover to Mr. Freeling, whose unlim,' 
ited privilege is at my service on all occations.*' 

Early in May appeared the novel of “ The Antiquary,* 
which seems to have been begun a little before the close 
of 1815. It came out at a moment of domestic distress. 

Thr.oughout the year 1815 Major John Scott had been 
drooping. He died on the 8th of May 1816 ; and I ex^ 
tract the letter in which this event was announced to Mr. 
Thomas Scott by his only surviving brother. 

“ To T'homas Scotty Esq,, Paymaster of ike 70/& Regiment, 
Canada. 

Edinburgh, 15tb May 1816. 

** My Dear Tom, — This brings you the melancholy news of 
our brother John’s concluding his long and lingering illness 
by death, upon Thursday last. We had thought it impossible 
he should survive the winter, but, as the weather became 
milder, he gathered strength, and went out several times. In 
the beginning of the week he became worse, and on Wednes- 
day kept his bed. On Thursday, about two o’clock, they sent 
me an express- to Abbotsford — the man reached me at nine. 
I immediately set out, and travelled all night — but had not 
the satisfaction to see my brother alive. He had died about 
four o’clock, without much pain, being completely exhausted. 
You will naturally feel most anxious about my mother’s state 
jf health and spirits. I am happy to say she has borne this 
severe shock with great firmness and resignation, is perfectly 
well in her health, and as stiong in her mind as ever you knew 
her. She feels her loss, but is ako sentible that protracted 
ibdstence, with a ponstitution so imtrievably broken up, cotild 
have been io blessing. Ind^ I must s^y, that, in many re- 
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ipects, her situation will be more comfortable on account of 
this removal, when the first shock is over ; for to watch an in-* 
valid, and to undergo aU the changes of a temper fretted by 
Buffering, suited ill with her age and habits. The funeral, 
which took place yesterday, was decent and private, becoming 
our father’s eldest son, and the head of a quiet family. After 
it, I asked Hay Donaldson and Mr. Macculloch* to look over 
his papers, in case there should he any testamentary provision, 
but none such was found ; nor do I think he had any inten- 
tion of altering the destination which divides his effects be- 
tween his surviving brothers. — Your affectionate W. S.” 

A few days afterwards, he hands to Mr. Thomas Scott 
a formal statement of pecuniary affairs; the result of 
which was, that the Major bad left something not much 
under £6000. Major Scott, from all I have heard, was 
a sober, sedate bachelor, of dull mind and frugal tastes, 
who, after his retirement from the army, divided his time 
between his mother’s primitive fireside, and the society 
of a few whist-playing brother officers, that met for an 
evening rubber at Fortune’s tavern. But, making every 
allowance for his retired and thrifty habits, I infer that 
the payments made to each of the three brothers out of 
their father’s estate must have, prior to 1816, amounted 
U) £5000. From the letter conveying this statement 
(20th May), I extract a few sentences: — 

“ Dear Tom, — ..... Should the possession of this sum, 
and the certainty that you must, according to the course of 
nature, in a short space of years succeed to a similar sum of 
£3000 belonging to our mother, induce yon to turn your 
thoughts to Scotland, 1 shall be most happy to forward your 
views with any influence I may possess; and I have little 

* The late Mr. Hay Donaldson, W. S. — an intimate fidend of both 
'ihomas and Walter Scott — and Mr. MaccnUodi of ArdwcU, tht 
bcotber of Mis. Thomas Scott. 
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ionbt that, sooner or later, something may be done. But, un- 
fortunately, every avenue is now choked with applicants, whose 
claims are very strong ; for the number of disbanded officers, 
and public servants dismissed in consequence of Parliament 
turning restive and refusing the income-tax, is great and in- 
creasing. Economy is the order of the day, and I assure you 
they are shaving properly close. It would, no doubt, be com 
paratively easy to get you a better situation where you are, 
but then it is bidding farewell to your country, at least for a 
long time, and separating your children from all knowledge of 
those with whom they are naturally connected. I shall anx- 
iously expect to hear freon you on your views and wishes. 
I think, at all events, you ought to get rid of the drudgery of 
the paymastership — but not without trying to exchange it for 
something else. I do not know how it is with you — but I do 
not feel myself quite so young as I was when we met last, and 
I should like well to see my only brother return to his own 
country and settle, without thoughts of leaving it, till it is ex- 
changed for one that is dark and distant. I left ail 

Jack’s personal trifles at my mother’s disposal There was 
nothing of the slightest value, excepting his gold watch, which 
was my sister’s, and a good one. My mother says he had 
wished my son Walter should have it, as his male represent* 
ative — which 1 can only accept on condition your little Wal- 
ter will accept a similar token of regard from his remaining 
uncle. — Yours affectionately, W. S.** 

The letter in which Scott communicated his brother’s 
death to Mr. Morritt, gives us his own original opinion 
of The Antiquary. It has also some remarks on the 
reparation of Lord and Lady Byron — and the do- 
mestic verses ” of the noble poet. 

To J. B- S. Morritt^ Esq., M. P., London. 

^ Edinburgh, May 16, l«t6. 

*^My Dear Morritt, — I have been occupied of late with 
scenes of domestic distress, my poor brother, Major John 
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Scott, haling last week closed a life which wasting disease had 
long rendered hurthensome. His death, under all the circum- 
stances, cannot be termed a subject of deep eviction f and 
though we were always on fraternal terms of mutual kindness 
and good-will, yet our habits of life, our taste for society and 
circles of friends, were so totally different, that there was less 
frequent intercourse between us than our connexion and real 
liking to each other might have occasioned. Yet it is a heavy 
consideration to have lost the last but one who was interested 
in our early domestic life, our habits of boyhood, and our first 
friends and connexions. It makes one look about and see how 
the scene has changed around him, and how he himself has 
been changed with it. My only remaining brother is in 
Canada, and seems to have an intention of remaining there ; 
BO that my mother, now upwards of eighty, has now only one 
child left to her out of thirteen whom she has borne. She is 
a most excellent woman, possessed, even at her advanced age, 
of all the force of mind and sense of duty which have carried 
her through so many domestic griefs, as the snecessive deaths 
of eleven children, some of them ccme to men and women^s 
estate, naturally infers. She is the principal subject of my 
attention at present, and is, I am glad to say, perfectly well 
in body and composed in mind. 

“ Nothing can give me more pleasure than the prospect of 
seeing you in September, which will suit our motions perfectly 
wdL I trust I shall have an opportunity to introduce you to 
fome of our glens which you have not yet seen. But I hope 
we shall have some mild weather before that time, for we are 
now in the seventh month of winter, which almost leads me to 
suppose that we shall see no summer this season. As for 
<pring, tliat is past praying for. In the month of November 
ast, people were skating in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh ; 
and now, in the middle of May, the snow is lying white on 
Arthur’s Seat, and on the rai^e of the Pentlands. It is really 
fearful, and the sheep are perishing by scores. Jam satis term 
nivi&, may well be taken up as the. song of eighteen hun- 
dred and sixteen. 
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** So Lord Byron’s romance seems to be concluded for one 
while — and it is surely time, after he has announced, or 
rather they themselves have announced, half-a-dozen black- 
guai'd newspaper editors, to have been his confidants on the 
occasion. Surely it is a strange thirst of public fame that 
seeks such a road to it. But Lord Byron, with high genius 
and many points of a noble and generous feeling, has Childe 
Harolded himself, and outlawed himseHi into too great a re- 
semblance with the pictures of his imagination. He has one 
excuse, however, and it is a sad one. I have been reckoned 
to make a good hit enough at a pirate, or an outlaw, or a 
smuggling bandit; but I cannot say I was ever so much 
enchanted with my work as to think of carrying off a drift 
of my neighbour’s sheep, or half-a-dozen of his milk cows. 
Only I remember, in the rough times, having a scheme with 
the Duke of Buccleuch, that when the worst came to the 
worst, we should repair Hermitage Castle, and live, like Eobin 
Hood and his merry men, at the expense of all round us. 
But this presupposed a grand houleversement of society. In 
the meanwhile, I think my noble friend is something like my 
old peacock, who chooses to bivouac apart from his lady, and 
sit below my bedroom window, to keep me awake with his 
screeching lamentation. Only I own he is not equal in 
melody to Lord Byron, for Fare-thee-well — and if for eyer, 
&c., is a very sweet dirge indeed. After all, Cest genie md 
logi^ and that’s aU that can be said abput it 

“ I am quite reconciled to your opinions on the income-tax, 
and am not at all in despair at the prospect of keeping £200 
a-year in pay pocket, since the ministers can fadge without it 
But their throwing the helve after the hatchet, and giving up 
the malt-duty because they had lost the other, , was droll 
tmough. After all, our fat friend * must learn to live within 

P Shortly after Beau Brummell (immorUlized in Don Juan) fell into 
dis^iraoe with the Frinoe Regent, and was dismissed from the society 
of Carlton House, he was ri^g with another gentlenum in the Park, 
when the Prince met them. His Royal Highness stopt to speak to 
Brummeirs companion — the Beau continued to jog on — and when 

vou IV. 19 
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compass, and fire off no more crackers in the Park, for John 
Bull is getting dreadfully sore on all sides when money is 
concerned. 

^ I sent you, some time since, The Antiquary. It is not so 
interesting as its predecessors — the period did not admit of 
so much romantic situation- But it has been more fortunate 
than any of them in the sale, for 6000 went off in the first sbc 
days, and it is* now at press again ; which is very flattering to 
the unknown author. Another incognito proposes immedi- 
ately to resume the second volume of Triermain, which is at 
present in the state of the Bear and Fiddle.* Adieu, Dear 
Morritt. Ever yours, Walter Scott.” 

Speaking of his third novel in a letter of the same 
date to Terry, Scott says — ^ It wants the romance of 
Waverley and the adventure of Guy Mannering; and 
yet there is some salvation about it, for if a man will 
paint from nature, he will be likely to amuse those who 
are daily looking at it.” 

After a little pause of hesitation, the Antiquary at- 
tained popularity not inferior to Guy Mannering; and 
though the author appears for a moment to have shared 
the doubts which he read in the countenance of James 
Ballantyne, it certainly was, in the sequel, his chief 
favourite among all his novels. Nor is it difficult to 
account for this preference, without laying any stress on 

the other dandy rgoined him, asked with an air of sovereign indiffer- 
ehoe, “Who is your fet friend? ” Such, at least, was the story that 
went the round of the newspapers at the time, and hi^ly tickled 
Scott’s fency. I have heard that nobody enjoyed so much a$ the 
Prince of Wales himself an earlier specimen of the Beau’s assurance. 
Taking offence at some part of His Royal Highness’s conduct or de- 
meanour, “Upon my word,” observed Mr. Brummell, “if this kiut. 
ef thing goes on, I shall be obliged to cut Wales, and bring the old 
King into fashion ” 

* JSucKbras, 
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the fact, that, during a few short weeks, it was pretty 
commonly talked of as a falling off from its immediate 
predecessors — and that some minor critics re-echoed this 
stupid whisper in print. In that view, there were many 
of its successors that had much stronger claims on the 
parental instinct of protection. But the truth is, that 
although Scott’s Introduction of 1 830 represents him as 
pleased with fancying that, in the principal personage, he 
had embalmed a worthy friend of his boyish days, his 
own antiquarian propensities, originating perhaps in the 
kind attentions of George Constable of Wallace-Craigie, 
and fostered not a little, at about as duct'de a period, by 
those of old Clerk of Eldin, and John Ramsay of Och- 
tertyre, had by degrees so developed themselves, that he 
could hardly, even when the Antiquary was published, 
have scrupled about recognising a quaint caricature of 
the founder of Abbotsford Museum, in the inimitable 
portraiture of the Laird of Monkbarns. The Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of that collection, which he began tow- 
ards the close of his life, but, alas! never finished, is 
entitled ReUquicB Trottcosian<e — or the Gabions of the 
late Jonaihm Oldbuck^ Esq” 

But laying this, which might have been little more 
than a good-humoured pleasantry, out of the question, 
there is assuredly no one of all his works on which 
more of his own early association’s hat'e left their image. 
Of those early associations, as his foil-grown tastes were 
all the progeny, so his genius, in all its happiest efforts, 
was the ‘^Recording Angel and “when G^rge Consta- 
ble first expounded his Gabions ” to the child that 
was to immortalize his namej they were either wander- 
ing hand in hand over the field where the grass still 
grew rank upon the grave of BebmawhappUy or saury 
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termg on the beach where the MuchUiackets of Pres* 
tonpans dried their nets, singing, 

“ Weel may the boatie row, and better may she speed, 

0 weel may the boatie row that wins the bairns* bread ** — 

or telling wild stories about cliflP-escapes and the funerals 
of shipwrecked fishermen. 

Considered hj itself, without reference to these sources 
of personal interest, this novel seems to me to possess^ 
almost throughout, in common with its two predecessors, 
a kind of simple unsought charm, which the subsequent 
works of the series hardly reached, save in occasional 
snatches : — like them it is, in all its humbler and softer 
scenes, the transcript of actual Scottish life, as observed 
by the man himself. And I think it must also be al- 
lowed that he has nowhere displayed his highest art, that 
of skilful contrast, in greater perfection. Even the tragic 
romance of Waverley does not set off its Macwheebles 
and Callum Begs better than the oddities of Jonathan 
Oldbuck and his circle are relieved, on the one hand by 
the stately gloom of the Glenallans, on the other by the 
stern affliction of the poor fisherman, who, when discov- 
ered repairing the “auld black bitch o* a boat” in 
which bis boy had been lost, and congratulated by his 
visitor on being capable of the exertion, makes answer 
— “ And what would you have me to do, unless I want^ 
to see four children starve, because one is drowned ? Mb 
wed %d€ you gentles, that can sit in the house wH handker^ 
chers at your een, when ye lose a friend; hut the like o’ us 
maun to our wark again, if our hearts were heating as 
hard as my hammer” 

It may be worth noting, that it w^ in correcting the 
proof-sheets of this novel that Scott first took to equip* 
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p^ng his chapters with mottoes of his own' fabricatiori. 
On one occasion he happened to ask John Ballantyne, 
who was sitting by him, to hunt for a particular passage 
in Beaumont and Fletcher. John did as he was bid, 
but did not succeed in discovering the lines. " Hang it, 
Johnnie,” cried Scott, “I believe I can make a motto 
sooner than you will find one.” He did so accordingly ; 
and from that hour, whenever memory failed, to suggest 
an appropriate epigraph, he had recourse to the inex- 
haustible mines of “ old play^' or “oZt? hcdlady^ to which 
we owe some of the most exquisite verses that ever 
flowed from his pen. 

Unlike, I believe, most men, whenever Scott neared 
the end of pne cpmposition, his spirits seem to, have 
caught; a new spring of buoyancy, and before the last 
sheet was sent from his desk, he had crowded his brain 
with the imagination of another fiction. The Antiquary 
was published, as we have seen, in May, but by the be- 
ginning of April he had already opened to the Ballan- 
tynes the plan of the first Tales of my Landlord j and — 
to say nothing of Harold the Dauntless, which he began 
shortly after the Bridal of Triermain was finished, and 
which he seems to have kept before him for two years as 
a congenial plaything, to be taken up whenever the coach 
brought no proof-sheets to jog him as to serious matters 
— he had also, before this time, undertaken to write the 
historical department of the Renter for 1814. Mr. 
Southey haxi,, for reasons upon which I do not ^ter, dis- 
continued his services to that work: and it was now 
doubly necessary, after trying for one year a less emi- 
nent hand, that if the work were not to be dropped al- 
together, sopae strenuous exertion should be made to 
uistain its character, . Scott had not yet collected the 
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materials requisite for his historical sketch of a year 
distinguished for the importance and complexity of its 
events ; but these, he doubted not, would soon reach him, 
and he felt no hesitation about pledging himself to com- 
plete, not only that sketch, but four new volumes of 
prose romances — and his Harold the Dauntless also, 
if Ballantyne could make any suitable arrangement on 
that score — between the April and the Christmas of 

]8ie. 

The Antiquary had been published by Constable, but 
I presume that, in addition to the usual stipulations, he 
had been again, on that occasion^ solicited to relieve 
John Ballantyne and Co.’s stock to an extent which he 
did not find quite convenient ; and at all events he had 
of late shown a considerable reluctance to employ James 
Ballantyne and Co. as printers. One or other of these 
impediments is alluded to in a note of Scott’s, which, 
though undated, has been pasted into John Ballantyne’s 
private letter-book among the documents of the period in 
question. It is in these words : — 

“ Dear John, — I have seen the great swab, who is supple 
as a glove, and will do all, which some interpret nothin^. 
However, we shall do well enough. W. S.’^ 

Constable had been admitted, almost from the begin- 
ning, into the secret of the Novels — and for that, among 
other reasons, it would have been desirable ibr the Nov- 
elist to have him continue the publisher without inter- 
ruption ; but Scott was led to suspect, that if he were 
called upon to conclude a bargain for a fourth novel be- 
fore the third had made its appearance, his scruples as 
to the matter of printing might at least protract the 
treaty ; and why Scott should have been urgently desir- 
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Oils’ of seeing the transaction settled before the expira- 
tion of the half-yearly term of Whitsunday, is sufficiently 
explained by the fact, that though so much of the old 
unfortunate stock of John Ballantyne and Co* still re- 
mained on hand — and with it some occasional recurrence 
of commercial difficulty as to Jioaiing-hiMs was to be ex- 
pected — while James Ballantyne*s management of the 
pecuniary affairs of the Printing-house had continued to 
be highly negligent arid irregular* — nevertheless, the 
sanguine author had gone on purchasing one patch of 
land after another, until his estate at Abbotsford had 
already grbwn from 150 to nearly lOOO acres- The 
property all about his original farm had been in the 
hands of vaiious small holders (Seottice cock-lairds^) 
these persons were sharp enough to understand, ere long, 
tliat their neighbour could with difficulty resist any 
temptation that might present itself in the shape of an 
offer of more acres ; ^d thus he proceeded buying up 
lot after lot of unimproved ground, at extravagant pi-ices, 
— his appetite increasing by what it fed on,” while the 
ejected 3 reomen set themselves down elsewhere, to fatten 
at their leisure upon the profits — most commonly the 
anticipated profits — : of ^ The Scotch Novels.” 

He was ever and anon pulled up with a momentary 
misgiving, —» and resolved that the latest acquisition 
should be the last, until he could get rid entirely of 

John Ballantyne & Co.” But John Ballantyne was, 
from the utter lightness of his mind, his incapacity to 
look a day before him, and his eager impatience to enjoy 
the passing hour, the very last man in the world who 

^ In. Februaiy, when James Ballantyne married, it is clearly 
proved by letters in Ms handwriting, that he owed to Scott more tbar 
iSBOOO Of personal debt. -^11939.] 
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could, under such circumstances, have been a service- 
able agent. Moreover, John, too, had his professional 
ambition ; he was naturally proud of his connexion, how- 
ever secondary, with the publication of these works — 
and this connexion, though subordinate, was still very 
profitable ; he must have suspected, that should his name 
disappear altogether from the list of booksellers, it would 
be a very difficult matter for him to retain any concern 
in them ; and I cannot, on the whole, but consider it as 
certain that, the first and more serious embarrassments 
being overcome, he was far from continuing to hold by 
his patron's anxiety for the total abolition of their un- 
happy copartnership. He, at all events, unless when 
some sudden emergency arose, flattered Scott^s own gay 
imagination, by uniformly representing everything in the 
most smiling colours ; and though Scott, in his replies, 
seldom failed to introduce some passing hint of caution — • 
such as NvMum numen ahest si sit jprudentia** — he 
more and more took home to himself the agreeable cast 
of his RigdtmCs anticipations, and wrote to him in a vein 
as merry as his own — c. y. — “ As for our stock, 

“ ’Twill be weaxing awa’, John, , 

Like snaw-wreaths when it’s thaw, John,” &c. &c* &c. 

I am very sorry, in a woit^ to confess my conviction 
that John Ballantyne, however volatile and light-headed, 
acted at this period with cunning selfishness, both by 
Scott and by Constable. He well knew that it was to 
Constable alone that his firm had more than once owed 
its escape from utter ruin and dishonour ; and he must 
also have known, that had a fair straightforward effort 
been made for that purpose, after the triumphant career 
of the Waverley series had once commenced, nothing could 
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have been more easy than to bring all the affairs of his 
“ back-stock, &c.” to a complete close, by entering into 
a distinct and candid treaty on that subject, in connexion 
with the future works of the great Novelist, either with 
Constable or with any other first-rate house in the trade. 
But John, foreseeing that, were that unhappy concern 
quite out of the field, he must himself subside into a mere 
clerk of the printing company, seems to have parried the 
blow by the only arts of any consequence in which he 
ever was an adept. He appeal's to have systematically 
disguised from Scott the extent to which the whole Bal- 
lantyne concern had been sustained by Constable — es- 
pecially during his Hebridean tour of 1814, and his 
Continental one of 1815 — and prompted and enforced 
the idea of trying other booksellers from time to time, 
instead of adhering to Constable, merely for the selfish 
purposes, — first, of facilitating the immediate discount 
of bills ; — secondly, of further perplexing Scotfs affairs, 
the entire disentanglement of which would have been, 
as he fancied, prejudicial to his own pei’sonal importance. 

It was resolved, accordingly, to offer the risk and half 
profits of the first edition of another new novel — or 
rather collection of novels — not to Messrs. Constable, 
but to Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street, and Mr. Black- 
wood, who was then Murray’s agent in Scotland ; but it 
was at the same time resolved, partly because Scott 
wished to try another experiment on the public sagacity, 
but partly also, no question, from t)ie wish to spare Con- 
stable’s feelings, that the title-page of the “ Tales of my 
Landlord ” sh<wld not bear the magical words “ by the 
Author of Waveriey.” The facility with which, both 
Murray and Blackwood embraced such a proposal, as 
no untried novelist, being sane,, could have dreamt of 
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hazarding, shows that neither of them had any doubt aa 
to the identity of the author. They both considered the 
withholding of the avowal on the forthcoming title-page 
as likely to check very much the first success of the 
book ; but they were both eager to prevent Constable's 
acquiring a sort of prescriptive right to publish for the 
unrivalled novelist, and willing to disturb his tenure at 
this additional, and as they thought it, wholly uxmeces- 
sary risk. 

How sharply the unseen parent watched this first ne- 
gotiation of his Jedediah OUishhotham^ will appear from 
one of his letters: — 

“ To Mr, John BaUantyne^ Hanover Street^ Edinburgh, 

“Abbotsford, April 29, 1816. 

“ Dear John, — James has made one or two important mis- 
takes in the bargain with Murray and Blackwood. Briefly as 
follows: — 

“Istly, Having only authority from me to promise 6000 
copies, he proposes they shall have the copyright for ever. I 
will see their noses cheese first. 

“2dly, He proposes I shall have twelve months' bills — I 
have always got six. However, I would not stand on that. 

“ Sdly, He talks of volumes being put into the publisher’s 
hands to consider and decide on. No such thing,* a bare 
perusal at St John Street * only. 

“ Then for omissiona — It is not stipulated that we supply 
tbe paper and print of successive editions. This must be 
nailed, and not left to understanding. — Secondly, I will have 
London bills as well as Blackwood’s. 

“ If they agree to these conditions, good and well. If they 
demur. Constable must be instantly tried ; giving half to the 
Longmans, and we drawing on them fi)r that moiety, or Com 

* James Ballantyne's dwelling-house was then in this street, adjoim 
sg the Canongate of Sdinborgh. 
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ptable lod^ng their bill in our bands. You will understand it 
is a four volume touch — a work totally different in style and 
structure from the others; a new cast, in short, of the net 
which has hitherto made miraculous draughts. I do not limit 
you to terms, because I think you will make them better than 
I can do. But he must do more than others, since he will not 
or cannot print with us. For every pmnt but that, I would 
rather deal with Constable than any one ; he has always 
shown himself spirited, judicious, and liberal. Blackwood must 
be brought to the point instantly; and whenever he demurs. 
Constable must be treated with; for there is no use in suffering 
the thing to be blown on. At the same time, you need not 
conceal from him that there were some proposals elsewhere, 
but you may add, with truth, I would rather close with him. 
Yours truly, W. S. 

“ P. S. — I think Constable should jump at this affair; for I 
believe the work will be very popular ” 

Messrs- Murray and Blackwood agreed to all the 
author^s conditions here expressed- They 'also relieved 
John Ballantyne & Co- of stock to the value of £500 ; 
and at least Mr. Murray must, moreover, have subse- 
quently consented to anticipate the period of his payments. 
At all events, 1 find, in a letter of Scott^s, dated in the 
subsequent August, this new echo of the old advice: — 

“ To Mr* John Ballantyne, 

‘<Dear John, — I have the pleasure to enclose Murray’s ao 
ceptances. I earnestly recommend to you to push, realizing 
u much as you can. 

*C<uisider weel, ffude plan, 

We hae but borrowed gear; 

The horse that ! ride on, 

Xt is John Muitay^s mear,* 

* « ‘Yours truly, W. Scott, 
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I know not how ranch of the tale of the Black Dwarf 
had been seen by Blackwood, in St. John Street, before 
he concluded this bargain for himself and his friend Mur- 
ray ; but when the closing sheets of that novel reached 
him, he considered them as by no means sustaining the 
delightful promise of the opening ones. He was a man 
of strong talents, and though without anything that could 
be called learning, of very respectable infonnation — greats- 
ly superior to what has, in this age, been common in his 
profession ; acute, earnest, eminently zealous in whatever 
he put his hand to; upright, honest, sincere, and cour- 
ageous. But as Constable owed his first introduction to 
the upper world of literature and of society in general 
to his Edinburgh Review, so did Blackwood his to the 
Magazine, which has now made his name familiar to the 
world — and at the period of which I write, that miscel- 
lany was unborn ; he was known only as a diligent an- 
tiquarian bookseller of the old town of Edinburgh, and 
the Scotch agent of the great London publisher, Murray. 
The abilities, in short, which he lived to develope, were 
as yet unsuspected — unless, perhaps, among a small cir- 
cle ; and the knowledge of the world, which so few men 
gather from anything hnt pmnful collision with various 
conflicting ordei'S of their fellow^oaen, was not his. He 
was to the last plain and blunt ; at this time I can easily 
believe him to have been so to a degree which Scott 
might look upon as “ ungradous — I take the epithet 
from one of his letters to James Balianfyne. Mr. Black- 
wood, therefore, upon reading what seCmed to him the 
lame and impotent conclusion of a well-begun story, did 
not search about for any glossy periphrase, but at once 
requested James Ballantyne to inform the unknown 
author that such was his opinion. This might possibly 
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have been endured; but Blackwood, feeling, I have no 
doubt, a genuine enthusiasm for the authoifs fame, as 
well as a just tradesman’s anxiety as to his own adven- 
ture, proceeded to suggest the outline of what would, in 
his judgment, be a better upwinding of the plot of the 
Black Dwarf, and concluded with announcing his will- 
ingness, in case the proposed alteration were agreed to, 
that the whole expense of cancelling and reprinting a 
certain number of sheets should be charged to his own 
account. He appears to have further indicated that he 
had taken council with some literary person, on whose 
taste he placed great reliance, and who, if he had not 
originated, at least approved of the proposed process of 
i*ecasting. Had Scott never possessed any such system 
of interagency as the Ballantynes supplied, he would, 
among other and perhaps greater inconveniences, have 
escaped that of the want of personal familiarity with sev- 
eral persons, with whose confidence, — and why should I 
not add? — with the innocent gratification of whose little 
vanities — his own pecuniary interests were often deeply 
connected. A very little personal contact would have 
introduced such a character as Blackwood's to the re- 
spect, nay, to tbe affectionate respect, of Scott, who, 
above all' others, was ready to sympathize cordially 
with honest and able men, in whatever condition of life 
he discovered them. He did both know and appreciate 
Blackwood better in after-times; but in 1816, when this 
communication reached him, the name was little more 
than a name, and bis answer to the most solemn of go- 
betweens was in these t^rms, which I sincerely wish I 
could tell how Signior Aldiborontiphoscophomio trans- 
lated into any ^halect submissible to Blackwood’s apiire- 
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‘‘Bear Jap®s, — I have received Blackwood’s impudent 
proposal ^ ^ ^ coadjutor that 

I helonty^ the Black Hussars of Literature, who neither give 
nor re^ve criticism. PH be cursed but this is the most im- 
pude*^ proposal that ever was made. W- S.”* 

May 1839. Since this book was first published, I have received 
;om the representatives of Mr. Blackwood several documents whicli 
throw light on the transaction here mentioned. It wll be apparent 
from one of those I am about to quote, that Blackwood, before he sent 
his message to Jedediah Cleishbotham, had ascertained that no less a 
person than Mr. Gifford concurred in his opinion — nay, that James 
Ballantyne himself took the same view of the matter. But the reader 
will be not less amused in comparing the “ Black Hussar's missive 
in the text, with the edition of it which actually reached Blackwood — 
and which certainly justifies the conjecture I had ventured to express. 

“ To WiViam Blackwood^ Esq, 

“ Edinburgh, 4th October 1816. 

“My Dear Sir, — Our application to the author of Tales of my Land- 
lord has been anything but successful; and in order to explain to you 
the reason why 1 must decline to address him in this way in future, I 
shall copy his answer verbaUm. 

‘ My respects to our friends the Booksellers. I belong to the Death- 
head Hussars of Literature, who neither take nor give criticism. I am 
extremely sorry they showed my work to Gifford, nor would I cancel 
a leaf to please all the critics of Edinburgh and London; and so let 
that be as it is; They are mistaken if they think I don't know when I 
am writing ill, as well as Gifford can tell me. I beg there may be no 
more communication with critics.’ 

•‘Observe — that I shall at all times be ready to convey anything 
from you to the author in a written fbrm, but I do not feel warranted 
to interfere farther. Yours very truly, J, BalI/Anttne.” 

“ To James BaUmUyney Esq. 

“ Ediubrnr^, 5th Oct. 1816. 

“My Dear Sir, — I am not a little vexed at having ventured to sug^ 
gest anything to the author of the Tales of my Landlord, since I find 
he considers it in the light of swtor vUra C7*epula7n, I never had for one 
tnoment the vanity to think, that from any poor remark of mine, or 
indeed of any human being, he would be induced to blot one lineW 
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While these volumes were in progress, Scott found 
time to make an excursion into Perthshire and Dumbar- 
tonshire, for the sake of showing the scenery, made 
famous in the Lady of the Lake and Waverley, to his 
wife’s old friends, Miss Dumergue and Mrs. Sarah Nic- 
ol'^on,* who had never before been in Scotland. The 
ccount which he gives of these ladies’ visit at Al>- 
botsford, and this little tour, in a letter to Mr. Morritt, 
shows the ‘‘ Black Hussar of Literature ” in his gentler 
and more habitual mood. 

alter a single incident, unless the same idea occurred to his own power- 
ftd mind. On stating to you what struck me, and finding that your 
opinion coincided with mine, I was induced to request of you to state it 
to the author, in order that he might be aware that the expeupe of 
cancelling the sheets was no object to me. I was the more anxiou*^ to 
do this, in case the author shoiild have given you the MS. of this por- 
tion of the work sooner than he intended, in order to satisfy the clam- 
ouring for it whidi I teased you with. I trust the author will do me 
the justice to believe, that it is quite impossible for any one to have a 
higher admiraiion of his most extraordinary talents; and speaking 
merely as a bookseller, it would be quite unnecessaiy to be at the ex- 
pense of altering even one line, although the author himself (who alone 
can be the proper judge) should wish it, as the success of the work 
must be rapid, great, and certain. 

“ With regard to the first volume having been shown to Mr. Gifford, 
I must state in justification of Mr. Murray, that Mr. G. is the only 
fidend whom he consults on all occasions, and to whom his most secret 
transactions are laid open. He gave him the work, not for the pur- 
pose of criticism, but that as a friend he might partake of the enjoy- 
ment he had in such an extraordinary performance. No language 
6otild be stronger than Mr. Gifford’s, as I menlioned to you; and as 
the same thing had occurred to Mr. G. as to you and me, you thou^it 
there would be no harm in staring this to the author. 

have only again to express my regret at what has taken place, 
and to b€g you will communicate this to the author in any way you 
may think proper. Yours, &c. W. Blaokwood.^^ 

♦Thesfeterof Miss Jane Nicolson. — See unto, I. p. 303. Vof 
H p. 95. 
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“ To /. jB. 5. Morritt, Esq., M.P., RoTcehy Park 

“ Abbotsford, 21at August 1816. 

“ My Dear Morritt, — I have not bad a moment's kindly 
leisure to answer your kind letter, and to tell how delighted I 
shall be to see you in this least of all possible dwellings, but 
where we, nevertheless, can contrive a pilgrim's quarters and 
the wannest welcome for you and any friend of your journey ; 
— if young Stanley, so much the better. Now, as to the im- 
portant business with the which I have been occupied : You are 
to know we have had our kind hostesses of Piccadilly upon a 
two months' visit to us. We owed them so much hospitality, 
that we were particularly anxious to make Scotland agreeable 
to the good girls. But, alas 1 the wind has blown, and the rain 
has fallen, in a style which beats all that ever I remembered. 
We accomplished, with some difficulty, a visit to Loch Katrine 
and Loch Lomond, and, by dint of the hospitality of Carnbus- 
more and the Boss, we defied bad weather, wet roads, and 
long walks. But the weather settled into regular tempest, 
when we settled at Abbotsford ; and, though the natives, ac- 
customed to bad weather (though not at such a time of year), 
contrived to brave the extremities of the season, it only served 
to increase the dismay of our unlucky visitors, who, accustomed 
only to Paris and London, expected fiacres at the Milestane 
Cross, and a pair of oars at the Deadman’s Haugh. Add to 
this, a strong dispoation to emmirage^ when there was no pos- 
sibility of gratifying it, and a total indisposition to scenery or 
rural amusements, which were all we had to offer — and you 
will pity both hosts and guests. I have the gratification to 
think I fully supported the hospitality of my countiy^ I walked 
them lo death — I talked them to death — 1 showed them land- 
ijtjapes which the driving rmn hardly permitted them to see, 
and told them of feuds about which they cared as little as 1 do 
about their next-door news in Piccadilly. Yea, I even played 
at cards, and as I had Charlotte for a partner, sO ran no risk 
of being scolded, I got on pretty well. Still the weather was 
10 execi’able, that, as the old drunken landlord used to say at 
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Axroquliar, ‘ I -^as perfectly ashamed of it ; ' and, to this mo- 
ment, I wonder how my two friends fought it out so patiently 
as they did. But the young people and the cottages formed 
considerable resources. Yesterday they left us, deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction, which I can hardly blame, that 
the sun never shone in Scotland, — which that noble luminary 
seems disposed to confirm, by making this the first fair day we 
have seen this month — so that his beams wiU greet them at 
Longtown, as if he were determined to put Scotland to utter 
shame. 

“ In you I expect a guest of a different calibre ; and I think 
(barring downright rain) I can promise you some sport of one 
kind or other. We have a good deal of game about us; and 
Walter, to whom I have resigned my gun and licence, will be 
an excellent attendant. He brought in six brace of moor-fowl 
on the 12th, which had (si fas est diceri) its own eflTect in 
softening the minds of our guests towards this unhappy cli- 
mate. In other respects things look melancholy enough here. 
Corn is, however, riang, and the poor have plenty of work, 
and wages which, though greatly inferior to what they had 
when hands were scarce, assort perfectly well with the present 
state of the markets. Most folks try to live as much ox ^heir 
own produce as they can, by way of fighting off distress, and 
though speculating farmers and landlords must suffer, I think 
the temporary ague-fit will, on the whole, be advantageous to 
the country. It will dheck iliat inordinate tmd unbecoming 
spirit of expense, or ^ther extravagance, which was poisonr 
ing all classes,' and bring us back to the sober virtues of our 
an-icstors. It will also have the effect of teaching the landed 
interest, that their connexion with their farmers should be of a 
nature, more intimate than tlmt of mere pajment and receipt 
of rent, and that the largest offerer for a lease is often the 
person least entitled to be preferred as a tenant. Above all, 
it will complete the destrucrion of those execrgJble quacks; 
terming themselves land-doetoi^. w1k> professed, frctth & two 
dajV scahiper over your estate, to tdl yoa its constitution,' — 
in other woixls its value, — acre by acre. Ihose men, paid 
VOL. IV. 20 
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according to tlie golden itopea th&j held out, afforded by ilieir 
reports one prindpal means of deceiving both landlord and 
tenant, by setting an ideal and extravagant value upon land, 
ivMch seemed to entitle the one to expect, and the other to 
offer, rent far beyond what any expectation formed by either, 
upon their own acquaintance with the property, could ration- 
ally have warranted. More than one landed gentleman has 
cursed, in ray presence, the day he ever consulted one of 
those empirics, whose prognostications induced him to reject 
the offers of substantial men, practically acquainted with the 
locale, — Ever, my Dear Morritt, most truly yours, 

“Walter Scott.” 

In October 1816, appeared the Edinburgh Annual 
Register, containing Scott’s historical sketch of the year 
1814 — a composition which would occupy at least four 
such volumes as the reader has now in his hand. Though 
executed with extraordinary rapidity, the sketch is as 
clear as spirited ; but I need say no more of it here, as 
the author travels mostly over the same ground again 
in his Life of Napoleon. ^ 

Scott’s correspondence proves, that during this aiitumn 
he bad received many English guests besides the good 
spinsters of Piccadilly and Mr. Morritt. I regret to add, 
it also proves that he had continued all the while to be 
annoyed with calls for money from John Ballantyne; 
yet before the 12 th of November called him to Edin- 
burgh, he appears to have nearly finished the first “ Tales 
of my Landlord.’’ He had, moreover, concluded a ne- 
gotiation with Constable and Longman fora series of 
Letters on the History of Scotland: — of which, how- 
ever, if he ever wrote any part, the MS. has not been 
-discovered. It is probable that he may have worked 
Bome detached fragments into his long-subsequent “ Tales 
of a Grandfather.” The following letter shows likewise 
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that he was now busy with plans of building at Abbots- 
ford, and deep in consultation on that subject with an 
artist eminent for his skill in Gothic architecture,— 
Mr. Edward Blore: — 

“ To Daniel Terry, Esq, 

“November 12th, 1816. 

“My Dear Terry, — I have been shockingly negligent in 
acknowledging your repeated favours; but it so happened, 
that I have had very little to say, with a great deal to do ; so 
that I trusted to your kindne^ to forgive my apparent want 
of kindness, and indisputable lack of punctuality. You will 
readily suppose that I have heard with great satisfaction of the 
prosperity of your household, particularly of the good health 
of my little namesake and his mother. Gk>dmothers of yore 
used to be fairies ; and though only a godfather, I think of 
sending you one day, a fairy gift — a little drama, namdy, 
which, if the audience be indulgent, may be of use to him. Of 
Course, you will stand godfather to it yourself: it is yet only in 
embryo — a sort of poetical Hans in Kelder — nor am I sure 
when I can bring him forth ; not for this season, at any rate. 
You will receive, in the course of a few days, my late where^ 
abouts in four volumes : there are two tales — the last of which 
I really prefer to any fictitious narrative I have yet been able 
to produce — the first is wfeh-washy enough. The sulgect of 
the second tale lies among the old Scottish Cameronians — nay, 
ril tickle ye off a Covenanter as readily as old Jack could do 
a young Prince ; and a rare fellow he is, when brought forth in 
his true colours. Were it not for the necessity oi using scrip- 
tural language, which is essential to the character, but improp- 
er fm* the stage, it would be very dramatic. But of all this 
>ou will judge by and by. To give the go-by to the pubKc, I 
have doubled and leaped into my form, like a hare in snow : 
that is, I have changed my publi^er, and come forth like a 
maiden knight’s white shield (there is a concmtl) without 
any adhetion to fame gained in former adventures (another !) 
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or, in otter words, with a Tirgin title-page (another Q — I shonld 
not be so light-hearted about all this, but that it is very nearly 
finished and out, which is always a blithe moment for Mr. Au- 
thor. And now to other matters. The books came safe, and 
were unpacked two days since, on our coming to town — most 
ingeniously were they stowed in the legs of the very handsome 
stand for Ixyrd Byron^s vase, with which our friend George 
Bullock has equipped me. I was made very happy to receive 
him at Abbotsford, though only for a start ; and no less so to 
see Mr. Blore, “from whom I received your last letter. He is 
a very fine young man, modest, simple, and unaffected in his 
manners, as well as a most capital artist I have had the 
assistance of both these gentlemen in arranging an addition to 
the cottage at Abbotsford, intended to connect the present 
farmhouse with the fine of low buildings to the right of it. 
Mr. Bullock will show you the plan, which I think is very 
ingenious. He has promised to give it his consideration with 
respect to the interior ; and Mr. Blore has drawn me a very 
handsome elevation, both to the road and to the river. I ex- 
pect to get some decorations from the old Tolbobth of Edin- 
burgh, particularly the cope-stones of the doorway, or lintels, 
as we call them, and a niche or two — one very handsome in- 
■deed 1 Better get a niche fiom the Tolbooth than a niche in it, 
to which such building operations are apt to bring the project- 
ors. This addition will ^ve me; — first, a handsome boudoir, 
in which I intend to place Mr. Bullock's Shakespeare, ♦ with his 
superb cabinesb, which serves as a pedestal Tlus opens into 
the little drawing-room, to which it* serves as a chgq>el.of ease ; 
and on the other side, to a handsome dining-parlour of 27 feet 
by 18, with three windoTfs to the notth, and one to the south, 
* — last to be Gothic, and filled with stained glass. Besides 
fhese commodities, ‘there is a small Oopswatory or green-house ; 

* A cast.fioia the taonam^ntal effigy at Stratford-upon-Avon — now 
in the libraiy at Abbotsford — was the^ft of Mr. George ^nllock, long 
distinguished in London as a collector of curiosities. *rhis ingenious 
plan was, as the reader will see in the sequel, a great favourite with 
Scott 
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tod a study fpr myself, whicli we design to fit with orna- 
ments from Melrose Abbey. Bollock made seyeral casts with 
his own hands — masks, and so forth, delightful for cornices, &c- 

“ Do not let Mrs. Terry think of the windows tall little Wat 
is duly cared after.* I am informed by Mr. Blore that he is a 
fine'thriving fellow, yery like papa. About my armorial bear- 
ings : I will send you a correct drawing of them as soon as I 
can get hold- of Blore ; namd,y — of the scutcheons of my 
grandsires on each aide, and my own. I could detail them in 
the jargon of heraldry, but it is better to speak to your eyes 
by translating them into coloured drawings, as the sublime sci- 
ence of armory has fallen into some neglect of late years, with 
all its maseles, buckles, crescents, and boars of the first, second, 
third, and fourth. 

I was very sorry I had no opportunity of showing attention 
to your friend Mr. Abbot, not being in town at the time. I 
grieve to say, that neither the geipus of h^ean nor the charms 
of Miss O’Neill could bring me from the hill-side and the 
sweet society of Tom Purdie. All our family are very well-rr 
Walter as tall nearly as I am, fishing salmon and shooting 
moor-fowl and black-cock, in good style ; the girls growing up* 
and, as yet, not losing their timplicity of character; little 
Charles excelLent at play, and. not, deficient at learning, when 
the young dog will take pains. Abbotsford is looking pretty 
at last, and the planting is making some show. • I have now 
several hundred acres the^eo^ running out as frr.as beyond the 
lake. Wp observe with great pleasure tfie steady rise which 
you make, in public opinion, and expect, one day, to hail you 
stage-manager. Believe me, my dear Tpny, always very 
nnich yours, , , W. Soott. 

“P. S-T—Tbe Counsellor, and both the BallantyneSy are 
well and hearty.” 

On fke firet of December, ihe tfrst series of the Tales 

* Mrs- had offe^ the services of h« elegant peneil in design- 
tig home windows of painted glass hr Soott^s anomny, &c. 
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of my Landlord appeared, and notwithstanding the silence 
of the title-page, and the change of publishers, and the 
attempt which had certainly been made to vary the 
style both of delineation and of language, all doubts 
whether they were or were not from the same hand with 
Waverley had worn themselves out before the lapse of 
a week. — The enthusiasm of their reception among the 
highest literary circles of London may be gathered from 
the following letter : — 


** To Walter Scotty Esq,, EdvnhurgTu 

“ Albemarle Street, 14th December 1816. 

“ Dear Sir, — Although I dare not address you as the author 
of certain * Tales * (which, however, must be written either by 
Walter Seott or the Devil), yet nothing can restrain me from 
thinking it is to your influence with the author that I am in- 
debted for the essential honour of being one of their publish- 
ers, and I must intrude upon you to offer my most hearty 
thanks — not divided, but doubled — alike for my worldly gain 
therein, and for the great acquisition of professional reputa- 
tion which their publication has already procured me. I be- 
lieve I might, under any oath that could he proposed, swear 
that I never experienced such unmixed pleasure as the read- 
ing of this exquisite work has afforded me ; and if you could 
see me, as the author’s literary chamberlain, receiving the 
unanimous mid vehement praises of every one who has read 
it, and the curses of those whose needs my scanty supply could 
not satisfy, you might judge of the sincerity with which I now 
entreat you to assure him of the most complete success. Lord 
Holland said, when I asked his opinion — ‘ Opinion I We did 
not one of us go to bed last night — nothing slept but my 
gout.’ Freie, Hallam, Boswdl,* Lord Glenbervie, William 


The late James Boswell, Esq., of the Temple — second son Ou 
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Lamb,* all agree that it surpasses all the other novels. 
ford’s estimate is increased at every reperusaL Heber says 
there are only two men in the world — Walter Soott and Lord 
Byron. Between you, you have ^ven existence to a third — 
ever your foithfol servant, John Murray.” 

To this cordial effusion Scott returned the following 
answer. It was necessary, since he had fairly resolved 
against compromising his incognito, that he should be 
prepared not only to repel tbe impertinent curiosity of 
strangers, but to evade the proffered congratulations of 
overflowing kindness. He contrived, however, to do so, 
on this and all similar occasions, in a style of equivoque 
which could never be seriously misunderstood : — 

" To John Murray^ Esq,^ Albemarle Street^ London. 

“ Edinburg ISth December 1816. 

« My Dear Sir, — I give you heartily joy of the success of 
the Tales, although I do not claim that paternal interest in 
them which my fiiends do me the credit to assign me. I as- 
sure you I have never read a volume of them until they were 
printed, and can only join with the rest of the world in ap- 
plauding the true and striking portraits which they preset of 
old Scottish manners. I do not expect implicit reliance to be 
placed on my disavowal, because I know very well that he who 
b disposed not to own a work must necessarily deny it, and that 
otherwise hb secret would be at the mercy of all who choose 
to ask the qu^tion, tince silence in such a case must always 
pass for consent, or rather assent. But I have a mode of conr 
vincing you that I am perfectiy serious in my demal — pretty 
rimila-r to that by which Solomon dbtingubhed the flctitious 
from the real mother — and that b, by reviewing the work, 
which I take to be an operation equal to that of quartering 
tiie child. But thb b only on condition I can have Mr. Ers* 

* The Honomable Willbm Lamb — now Lord Mdbonme. 
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kine’s assistance, who admires the work greaiHy more than i 
do, though I think the paJntii^ of the second Tale both true 
and powerful. I knew Old Mortality very well; his name 
was Paterson, but few knew him otherwise than by his nick- 
name, The first Tale is not very original in its concoction, and 
lame and impotent in its concluaon. My love to Gifford, I 
have been over head and ears in work this summer, or I would 
have sent the G 3 rpsies ; indeed I was partly stopped by finding 
it impossible to procure a few words of their language. 

“ Constable wrote to me about two months since, desirous of 
having a new edition of Paul; but not hearing from you, I 
conclude you are still on hand. Longman’s people had then 
only axty copies. 

‘‘ Kind compliments to Heber, whom I expected at Abbots- 
ford this summer ; also to Mr. Croker and all your four o^clock 
visitors. 1 am just going to Abbotsford to make a small ad- 
dition to my prenaises there- I have now about 700 acres, 
thanks to the booksellers and the discerning public. Yours 
truly, Walter Scott. 

“P. S. — I have much to ask about Lord Byron if I had 
time. The third canto the Childe is'iniimtable. Of the last 
poems^ there are one or two whmh indicate rather an irr^ular 
play of imagination.* What a pity that a man of such ex^- 
quisite genius will not be contented to be happy on the ordi- 
nary terms ! I declare my heart bleeds when I think of him, 
Belf-banished irom the country to which he is an honour.’’ 

Mr. Murray, gladly embracing this offer an artide 
for his journal on the Tales of My Landlord, begged 
Scott to take a wider scope, and dropping all respect for 
the idea of a divided parentage, to place together any 
jfiaterials he might have for the illustratjon of the Wa- 
verley Novels in general; he suggested in, particalar 

* Parisina — The Dream — and the “ Domestic had been 

recently published. 
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lihat, instead of drawing up a long-promised disquisition 
on the Gypsies in a separate shape, whateva* he had to 
say concerning that picturesque generation might be in^ 
troduced by way of comment on the character of Meg 
Merfilees. What Scotfs original conception had been I 
know not ; he certainly gave his reviewal all the breadth 
which Murray could have wished, and, vnier cdia, diver- 
sified it with a few anecdotes of the Scottish Gypsies, 
But the late excellent biographer of John Xnox, Dr, 
Thomas M‘Crie, had, in the mean time, considered the 
representation of the Covenanters, in the story of Old 
Mortality, as so unfair as to demand at his hands a very 
serious rebuke. The Doctor forthwith published, in a 
magazine called the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, a 
set of papers, in which the historical foundations of that 
tale were attacked with indignant warmth j and though 
Scott, when he first heard of these invectives, expressed 
his resolution never even to read them, he found the 
impression they were producing so strong, that he soon 
changed his purpose, and finally devoted a very large 
part of his article for the Quarterly Beview to an elab- 
orate defence of his own picture of the Covenanters,* 

* Since 1 have mentiimed tliis reviewal, I may as well, to avoid ro- 
currence to it, express here my conviction, that Erskinc, not Scott, was 
the author of the critical estimate of the Waverley novds which It 
embraces — although for the purpose of mystification Scott had taken 
the trouble to tran^'be the paragraphs in which that estimate is ecm- 
tained. At the same time I caiuiot but add that, had Scott really been 
the sole author of thi^ ruviewah he need not have tncnrred the severe 
censure which has been applied to his supposed conduct in the matter. 
A.fter all, his judgment of his own works mnat have been allowed to be 
not above, but ve^ under the maik; and the whole ai&ir would, I 
diink, have been considered by every candid person exactly as the 
letter about Solomon and the rival mothers was by Murray, GlfEord, 
ind “ the four o’clock visitors ” of Albemarle Street — as a good joke 
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Before the first Tales of my Landlord were six weeks 
old, two editions of 2000 copies disappeared, and a third 
of 2000 was put to press; but notwithstanding this rapid 
success, which was still further continued, and the friend- 
ly relations which always subsisted between the author 
and Mr. Murray, circumstances ere long occurred which 
carried the publication of the work into the hands of 
Messrs. Constable. 

The author^s answer to Dr. M‘Crie, and his introduc- 
tion of 1830, have exhausted the historical materials on 
which he constructed his Old Mortality; and the origin 
of the Black Dwarf — as to the conclusion of which story 
he appears on reflection to have completely adopted the 
opinion of honest Blackwood — has already been suffi- 
ciently illustrated by an anecdote of his early wander- 
ings in Tweeddale. The latter tale, however imperfect, 
and unworthy as a work of art to be placed high in the 
catalogue of his productions, derives a singular interest 
from its delineation of the dark feelings so often con- 
nected with physical deformity; feelings which appear 

A better Joke, certainly, than the allusion to the report of Thomas Scott 
being the real author of Waverley, at the close of the article, was never 
penned; and I think it includes a confession over which a misanthrope 
nu'i^t have chuckled:— “We intended here to conclude this long 
article, when a strong report reached us of certain Transatlantic con- 
fessions, which, if genoine (though of this we know nothing), assign a 
different author to theee volumes than the party suspected by our Scot- 
tish correspondents. Yet a critic may be excused seizing upon the 
nearest snspidous person, on the pinciple happily expressed by Claver- 
honse, in a letter to the Earl of Linlithgow. He had been, it seems, in 
search of a gifted weaver, who used to hold fi>rth at conventicles: *1 
sent for the webster (weaver), they brought in his hrolher for him: 
though he, may be, cannot preach like his brother, 1 doubt not but he 
is as well-piincipled as he, wherefore 1 thought it would be no great 
%ult to give him the trouble to go to jail with tbe rest P Mucd 
kmetm Frose Works, v(‘l. xix. pp. 85-6, (Edin. Ed.) 
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to have diffused their shadow over the whole genius of 
Byron — and which, but for this single picture, we should 
hardly have conceived ever to have passed through Scott^a 
happier mind. All the bitter blasphemy of spirit which, 
from infancy to the tomb, swelled up in Byron against 
the unkindness of nature; which sometimes perverted 
even his filial love into a sentiment of diabolical malig- 
nity ; all this black and desolate train of reflections must 
have been encountered and deliberately subdued by tlie 
manly parent of the Black Dwarf. Old Mortality, on 
the other hand, is remarkable as the novelist's fii'st at- 
tempt to repeople the past by the power of imagination 
working on materials furnished by books. In Waverley 
he revived the fervid dreams of his boyhood, and drew, 
not from printed records, but from the artless oral nar- 
ratives of his Imjemahyhs. In Guy Mannering and the 
Antiquary he embodied characters and manners familiar 
to his own wandering youth. But whenever his letters 
mention Old Mortality in its progress, they represent 
him as strong in the confidence that the industry with 
which he had pored over a library of forgotten tracts 
would enable him to identify himself with the time in 
which they had birth, as completely as if he had listened 
with his own ears to the dismal sermons of Peden, ridden 
with Claverhouse and Dalzell in the rout of Bothwell, 
and been an advocate at the bar of the Privy-Council, 
when Lauderdale catechized and tortured the assassins 
of Archbishop Sharpe. To reproduce a departed age 
with such minute and life-like accuracy as this tale ex- 
hibits, demanded a far more energetic sympathy of im- 
agination than had been called for in any effort of lus 
serioas verse. It is indeed most curiously instructive for 
my student of art to compare the Roundheads of Roke^ 
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by with the Blaebonnets of Old Mortality. For the rest 
T— the story is framed with a deeper skill than any of 
the preceding novels : the canvas is a broader one ; the 
characters are contrasted and projected with a power and 
felicity which neither he nor any other master ever sur- 
passed; and, notwithstanding all that has been urged 
against him as a disparager of the Covenanters, it is to 
me veiy doubtful whether the inspiration of romantic 
chivaliy ever prompted him to nobler emotions than he 
has lavished on the re-animation of their stem and sol- 
emn enthusiasm. This work has always appeared to me 
the Marmion of his novels. 

I have disclaimed the power of farther illustrating its 
historical groundworks, but I am enabled by Mr. Train’s 
kindness to give some interesting additions to Scott’s own 
account of this novel as a comf)osition. The generous 
Supervisor visited him in Edinburgh in May 1816 , a few 
days after the publication of the Antiquary, carrying with 
him several relics which he wished to present to his col- 
lection ; among others a purse that had belonged to Rob 
Roy, and also a fresh heap of traditionary gleanings, 
which he had gathered among the tale-tellers of his 
district One of these last was in tlie sh^pe of a letter 
to Mr. Train from a Mr. Broadfoot, ‘‘schoolmaster at the 
clachan of Penningham, and author of the celehrated 
pyng of the Hills of Galloway ” — with which I confess 
myself unacquainted. Broadfoot had facetiously signed 
bis communication Glashhottom, — “a professional appel- 
lation derived,” says Mr. Train, “from the use of the 
birch, and by which he was usually addressed among his 
companions, — who assembled, not at the Wallace Inn 
of Gandercleuch, but at the sign of the Shoulder of 
Mutton in Newton-Stewart.” Scott received these gifts 
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with benignity, and invited the friendly donor to break- 
fast next morning. He found him at work in his library, 
and surveyed with enthusiastic curiosity the furniture of 
the room, especially its only picture, a portrait of Gra- 
ham of Claverhouse. Train expressed the surprise with 
which every one who had known Dundee only in the 
pages of the Presbyterian Annalists, must see for the 
first time that beautiful and melancholy visage, worthy 
of the most pathetic dreams of romance. Scott replied, 
“that no character had been so foully traduced as the 
Viscount of Dundee — that, thanks to Wodrow, Cruick- 
shanks, and such chroniclers, he, who was every inch a 
soldier and a gentleman, still passed among the Scottish 
vulgar for a ruffian desperado, who rode a goblin horse, 
was proof against shot, and in league with the Devil ” 
“Might he not,” said Mr. Train, “be made, in good 
hands, the hero of a national romance as interesting as 
any about either Wallace or Prince Charlie?” “He 
might,” said Scott, “ but your western zealots would re- 
quire to be faithfully portrayed in order to bring him 
out with the right effect” “ And what,” resumed Train, 
“ if the story were to be delivered as if from the mouth 
of Old Mortality f Would he not do as well as the Mdnn 
strel did in the Lay ? ” “ Old Mortality I ” said Scott — 
“ who was he ? ” Mr. Train then told what he could re- 
member of old Paterson, and seeing how much his story 
interested the hearer, offered to inquire further about 
that enthusiast on his return to Galloway. “ Do so by 
all means,” said Scott — “I assure you I shall look with 
anxiety for your communication.” He said nothing at 
this time of his own meeting with Old Mortality in the 
churchyard of Dunnottar — and I think there can be no 
doubt that that meeting was thus recalled to his recol- 
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lection ; or that to this intercourse with Mr- Train we 
owe the whole machinery of the Tales of my Landlord, 
as well as the adoption of Claverhouse^s period for the 
scene of one of its first fictions. I think it highly prob- 
able that we owe a further obligation to the worthy 
Supervisor’s presentation of Rob Roy’s spleuchan. 

The original design for the First Series of Jedediah 
Qeishbotham was, as Scott told me, to include four sep- 
arate tales illustrative of four districts of the country, in 
the like number of volumes ; but, his imagination once 
kindled upon any theme, he could not but pour himself 
out freely — so that notion was soon abandoned. 



APPENDIX, 


THE DURHAM GARLAND: 

IN' THREE PARTS. 

[The following is the Garland referred to at pages 188 and 
211, in connexion with the novel of Guy Mannering. The 
ballad was taken down from the recitation of Mrs. Young of 
Castle-Douglas, who, as her family informed Mr. Train, had 
long been in the habit of repeating it over to them once in the 
year, in order that it imght not escape from hex memory.] 

PART L 

1 . 

A woBXHT Lord of birth and state, 

Who did in Durham live of late ^ 

But I win not declare his name, ^ 

B j reason of his birth and fame. 

2 . 

This Lord he did a hunting go; 

If you the truth of all would know, 

He had indeed a noble train. 

Of Lords and Knights and GentlCTieik 


3. 

This noble Lord he left the tram 
Of Iiords and Elnights and GeademeB; 
And hearing not the hom to blow. 

He could not tell whi^ way to go. 
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But he (lid wander to and Iro, 

Being weary, likewise lull ot woe: 
At last Dame Fortune was so kind 
That he the £6q>er's house did find. 


5 . 

He went and knocked at the door, 
He thought it was so late an hour, 
The Forester did let him in, 

And kindly entertained him. 


6 . 

About the middle of the night, 

When as the stars did shine most blight^ 
This Lord was in a sad surprise, 

Being wakened by a fearful noise. 


T. 

Then he did rise and call with speed, 
To know the reason then indeed, 

Of all that shrieking and those cries 
Which did disturb his weary eyes. 

& 

“ I’m sorry, Sir,” the Keeper said, 
That you should be so much afraid; 
But I do hope all will be wdl, 

For my wife she is in travaiL” 


9 . 

The noble Lord was learned and wise. 
To know th^ Planets in the skies. 

He saw one evil Planet reign, 

He called the Forester again^ 


10 . 

He gave him then to understand, 
He’d have the Hidwife hold her hand. 
But he was answered by the maid, 

“ My Mistress is d^vered.” 
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ru 

At one oVlock that veiymom, 

A lovelj infent there was bom; 

It was indeed a Oharming bcy^ 

Which brought the man and wifb much joy. 


12 . 

Tne Lord was generons, kind, and firee. 
And proflfered Godfkther to be; 

The Goodman thanked him heartaly 
For his goodwill and courtesy. 


13 . 

A parson was sent for with speed. 

For to baptize the child indeed; 

And after that, as I heard say, 

In mirth and joy they spent the day. 

14 . 

This Lord did noble presents give, 
Which all the servants did receive. 
They prayed God to enrich his store. 
For they never had so much before. 

15 . 

And likewise to the child he gave 
A present noble, rich, and brave; 

It was a charming cabinet, 

That wHewith pearls and jewels set. 

16 . 

And within it was a <^ain of gold. 
Would dazzle eyes for to behoH^ 

A richer gift, as I may say. 

Was not beheld this many a day. 


17 . 

He charged his ihther faithfully. 

That he himself would keep the key. 
Until the (^d could write and read — * 
And then to gl^ him it indeed; — ^ 

21 
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18 . 

“ Pray do not open it at all 
Whatever should on you be&U; 
For it may do my godson good, 
If it be rightly understood.’* 


19 . 

This Lord did not declare his name, 

Nor yet the place from whence he canuk 
But secretly he did depart, 

And left them grieved to the heart. 


PARTn. 

1 . 

The second part I now un^ld, 

As true a story as e’er was told, 
CJonceming of a lovely child, 

Who was obedient, sweet, and mild. 

2 . 

This child did take his learning so, 

If you the truth of all would know, 

At eleven years of age indeed, 

Both Greek and Ladn he could read. 

3 . 

Then thinking of his cabinet. 

That was with pearls and jewels set, 
He asked his frither for the key, 
Which he gave him right speedily; 

4 . 

And when he did the same unlock, 
He was with great amazement struck 
When he the riches did behold, 

And likewise saw the chain Gold. 
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5 . 

But searching &rther he did find 
A paper which disturbed his mind* 
That was within the cabinet. 

In Greek and Latin it was writ. 


My chUd^ serve God that i» on high. 
Arid pray to him incessantly ; 

Obey yowr pwrexUs^ love your Jemg, 

Thai nothing may your conscience sUnff* 

7 . 

At seven years hence your foie taiS he^ 
You must be hanged upon a tree f 
Then pray to God bodt night and day. 

To let that hour pass axoay^ 


8 . 

When he these woeful lines did read. 
He with a sigh did say indeed, 

“ If hanging be mv destiny, 

My parents shall not see me dies 


8 . 

“ For I will wander to and fro. 

I’ll go where I no one do know; 
Bnt first ru ask my parents* leave. 
In hopes their blessing to receive-’* 


10 - 

Then looking up his cabinet. 

He went firom his own chamber straight 
Unto his only parents dear. 

Beseeching with, many a tear* 


U. 

That th^ would grant what he wocdd have — 
But first your bles^g I do crave. 

And beg you’ll let me go away, 

’Twill do me good another day.” 
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“And if I live I 'mH return, 

When seven years are past and gone.** 

13 . 

Both man and wife did then reply, 

“ I fear, my son, that we shall die ; 

If we should yield to let you go, 

Our aged hearts would break with woe.** 

14 . 

But he entreated eagerly, 

While they were forced to comply, 

And give oonsent to let him go, 

But where, alas! th^y did not know. 


15 . 

In the third part you soon shall find. 
That fi^rtone was to him most kind 
And after many dangers past, 

He camo to Durham at the last. 


' i*ABTnL 


1 . 

Hb went by chac'Te, as I heard wfi 
To thnt same house that very day, 
In which his Gh)dBithcT .Md dweU , 
But mind what luck to him. befi^ * 

% 

This cihald did crave a service Iherr 
On whi^ came out his Godfitther, 
And seeing him a pretty youth, 

He took him fbr hm Page in tmtk 
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Then in this place he pleased so 'weU, 
That ’hove the rest he hore the beU; 
This child so well the Lord, did please. 
He raised him higher hy degrees. 

4 . 

He made him Butler sure indeed, 

And then his steward with all speed, 
W^ch made the other servants spite. 
And envy him both day and night. 


&. 

He was never fisdse nnto his trust, 

But proved' ever iiue and just; 

And to the Lord did hourly pray 
To guide him still both night'and dayw 


6 . 

In this place plainly it appears. 

He lived the space of seven years ; 
EQs parents then he thought upon. 
And of his promise to return. 


7 . 

Then humbly of hfe Lord did crave, 
That he his free consent might have 
To go and see his parents dear. 

He had not seen this many a year. 

8 . 

Thenharing leave, away.he went, 
Not daeaming' of the mtexkt 
That was contrived against lum then 
By wicked, &lse, deceithil men. 


They had in his portmanteau put 
This noble Lord^s due golden cup;^ 
That when the Lord at dinner was. 
The cup was nodssed as come to pass. 
21 ^ 
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10 . 

“ Where can it be? ** this Lord did say, 
“We had it here bnt yesterday.** 

The Butler then replied with speed, 

“ If you will hear the truth indeed, 

11 . 

“ Tour darling Steward which is gone, 
With feathered nest away is flown; 
m warrant you he has that, and more 
That doth belong onto your store.** 


12 . 

“ No,’* says the Lord, “ that cannot be, 
Tor I have tried his honesty; *’ 

“ Then,” said the Cook, “ my Lord, I die 
Upon a tree full ten feet high.** 


13 . 

Then hearing what these men did say, 

He sent a messenger that day, 

To take him with a hne and cry, 

And bring 1^ back immediately. 

14 . 

They searched his portmanteau with ^wed. 
In which they fbund the cup indeed; 

Then was he struck with sad surprise. 

He could not well believe his eyes. 


15 . 

The assizes then were drawing ni^ 

And he was tried and doomed to die; 
And his iiy’ared innocence 
Could nothing say in his defence. 

Id. 

But going to the Gallows tree, 

On which he thought to hanged be^ 

He clapped his bands upon his breast, 
And thug in tears these words exprest: — 
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17. 

“ Blind Fortune will be Fortune still, 
1 see, let man do what he will; 

For though this day 1 needs must die, 
I am not guilty — no, not 1." 


18, 

This noble Lord was in amaze, 

He stood and did with wonder gaze; 

Then he spoke out with words so mild, <— 

“ What mean you by that saying, Child ? *’ 


19. 

** WiU that your Lordship,’’ then said he, 
“ Grant one day’s full reprieve for me, 

A dismal stoiy I’ll relate, 

Concerning of my wretched fate.” 


20 . 

“ Speak up, my child,” this Lord did say, 
“ I say you shall not die this day — 

And if I find you innocent, 

ril crown your days with sweet content” 


21 . 

He told him all his dangers past. 

He had gone through from first to last, 
He fetched the chain and cabinet. 
Likewise the paper that was writ 

22 . 

When that this noble Lotd did see, 

He ran to him most eagerly, 

And in his arms did him embrace, 
Bepeating of those words in baste. — 

23. 

** My Child, my Chad, how blessed am I 
Thou art innocent and shalt not die; 
For I’m indeed thy God^ther, 

And thou wost bom in fiiir Yorkshire. 
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24. 

** I have indeed one daughter dear, 
Which is indeed my only heir; 
And I will give her onto thee. 

And crown you with felicity.’* 


25. 

So then the Butler and the Cook 
(’Twas them that stole the golden cnp; 
Confessed their &ults immediately, 
And for it died deservedly. 

26. 

This goodly youth, as I do hear, 

Thus raised, sent for his parents dear, 
Who did rejoice their Child to see — 
And so I end my Tragedy. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF JAMES ANNESLEY. 

(^See Note in connexion with the Novel of Guy Mannering, 
p. 310.) 

Lord and Lady Altham, of Dunmain, in the county of 
Wexford, had been for many years married and childless, 
when, in the year 1715, their warmest hopes and wishes were 
realized by the birth of an heir to their estates and title. On 
that joyful evening the hospitality of the house of Dunmain 
was claimed by a young gentletnan travelling from Dublin, 
named “ Master Richard Fitzgerald,” who joined Lord Altham 
ai^d his household in drinking the healths of the “ lady in the 
straw,” and the long expected beir, in t^ customary groaning 
drink. It does not appear that Master Fitzgerald was learned 
in astrology, or practised any branch of the “ Black art,” or 
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that lie used any spell with reference to the infant more potent 
than these hearty libations and sincere good wishes for his 
future prosperity. Next day, before leaving the hospitable 
manaon, the litde hero of this tale was presented to the 
stranger, who “ kissed him, and gave the nurse half-a-guinea.’^ 

Of Fitzgerald we have only to add, that he entered the 
army and became a distinguished officer in the service of the 
queen of Hungary, and that twenty-eight years afterwards he 
returned to Ireland to assist in recovering for his former infan- 
tile friend the estates and titles of his ancestors, which had 
been for many years iniquitously withheld from him. 

Lord and Lady Altham lived unhappily together, and a 
separation took place soon after the birth of their son. Her 
Ladyship, shamefully neglected by her husband, resided in 
England during the remainder of her life, and from disease 
and poverty was reduced to a state of extreme imbecility both 
of body and mind. 

James Annesley, the infant son of this unhappy mother, was 
intrusted, by Lord Altham, to the charge of a woman of indif- 
ferent character, named Joan or Juggj" Landy. Juggy was a 
dependent of the family, and lived in a cabin on the estate, 
about a quarter of a mile from the house of Dunmain. This 
hut is described as a “ d<^picable place, without any furniture 
except a pot, two or three trenchers, a couple of straw beds 
on the floor,** and “ with ^nly a bush to draw in and out for a 
door.** Thus humbly and inauspiclously was the boy reared 
tinder the care of a nurse, who, however unfortunate or guilty, 
appears to have lavished upon her young charge the most 
Jtionate attention. From some unexplained cause, how- 
ever, Juggy Landy incurred the displeasure of Lord Altham, 
who took the boy from her. *>md ordered his groom to “ horse- 
whip her,*’ and “ to set the upon her,’* when she persisted 
in hovering about the premw^ to obtain a sight of her former 
charge. 

Lord Altham now removed -vith his son to Dublin where he 
appears to have entered* a career of the most dissipatea 
and profligate conduct. W flnd him reduced to extreme 
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pecuniary embarrassment, and bis property became a prey to 
and abandoned associates ; one of whom, a Miss Kennedy, 
be ultimately endeavored to introduce to society as bis wife. 
This worthless woman must have obtained great ascendancy 
over his Lordship, as she was enabled to drive James Annesley 
from his father’s protection, and the poor boy became a house- 
less vagabond, wandering about the streets of Dublin, and pro- 
curing a scanty and precarious subsistence “ by running of 
errands and holding gentlemen’s horses.” 

Meantime Lord AJtham’s pecuniary difficulties had so in- 
creased as to induce him to endeavour to borrow money on his 
reversionary interest in the estates of the Earl of Anglesey, to 
whom he was heir-at-law. In this scheme he was joined by 
his brother Captain Annesley, and they jointly succeeded in 
procuring several small sums of money. But as James An- 
nesley would have proved an important legal impediment to 
these transactions, he was represented to some parties to be 
dead; and where his existence could not be denied, be was 
asserted to be the natural son bis Lordship and of Z ggy 
Landy. 

Lord Altbam died in the year 1727, “ so miserably poo that 
be was actually buried at the public expense.” His biv tuer 
Captadn Annesley attended the Mineral as chief mourner, and 
assumed the title of Baron Altbam, but when be claimed to 
have this title registered he was refused by the king-at-a^ms, 

on account of his nephew being reported still alive, and for 
Want of the honorary fees.” Ultimately, however, by means 
which are stated to have been “ well known and obvious. ” he 
succeeded in procuring his registration. 

But there was another and a more sincere mourner at the 
funeral of Lord A3tham than the successful inheritor of his 
title: a poor boy of twdve years of age, half naked, bare- 
beaded and barefooted, and wearing,^ as the most important 
part of bis dress, an old yellow livery waistcoat,* followed at a 
bumble distance, and wept over bis father’s grave, 'k.mng 

♦ Ficfe ** Green Breeks ” in the General Introduction to the W^erleji 
Surely Yellow Waiatcoai was his prototype. 
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Annesley was speedily recognised by his uncle, wbo forcibly 
drove him from the place, but not before the boy had made 
himself known to several old servants of his father, who were 
attending the corpse of their late lord to the tomb. 

The usurper now commenced a series of attempts to obtain 
possession of his nephew’s person, for the purpose of transport- 
ing him beyond seas, or otherwise ridding himself of so formid- 
able a rival. For some time, however, these endeavours were 
frustrated, principally through the gallantry of a brave and 
kind-hearted butcher, named Purcel, who, having compassion 
upon the boy’s destitute state, took him into his house and hos- 
pitably maintained him for a considerable time ; and on one 
occasion, when he was assailed by a numerous party of his un- 
cle’s emissaries, Purcel placed the boy between his l^s, and 
stoutly defending him with his cudgel, resisted their utmost 
efforts, and succeeded in rescuing his young charge. 

After having escaped from many attempts of the same kind, 
Annesley was at length kidnapped in the streets of Dublin, 
dragged by his uncle and a party of hired ruffians to a boat, 
and carried on board a vessel in the river, which inamediately 
sailed with our hero for America, where, on his arrival, be was 
apprenticed as a plantation slave, and in this condition he re- 
mained for the succeeding tlurteen years. 

During his absence his uncle, on the demise of the Earl of 
Anglesey, quietly succeeded to that title and immense wealth. 

While forcibly detained in the plantations, Annesley suffered 
many severe hardsffips and privations, particularly in his fre- 
quent unsuccessful attempts to escape. Among other inci- 
dents which befell him, he incurred the deadly hatred of one 
master, in consequence of a suspected intrigue with his wife — 
a charge from which he was afterwards honourably acquitted. 
The daughter of a second master became affectionately at- 
tached to him; but it does not appear that this regard was 
reciprocal. And finidly, in effecting his escape, he fell into 
the hands of some hostile negroes, who stabbed him severely 
hi various places ; from the effects of which cruelty he did not 
•ecover for several months# 
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At the end of thirteen years, Annesley, vho had now at- 
tained the age of twenty-five, succeeded in reaching Jamdca 
in a merchant vessel, and he immediately volunteered himself 
as a private sailor on board a man-of-war. Here he was at 
once identified by several officers; and Admiral Vernon, who 
was then in command of the British West India fleet, wrote 
home an account of the case to the Duke of Newcastle (the 
Premier), and, in the meantime, supplied him with clothes 
and money, and treated him with the respect and attention 
which his rank demanded.” 

The Earl of Anglesey no sooner heard of these transactions 
on board the fleet, than he used every effort to keep posses- 
sion of his usurped title and property, and ** the most eminent 
lawyers within the English and Irish bars were retained to 
defend a cause, the prosecution of which was not as yet even 
threatened” 

On Annesley’s arrival in Dublin, “ several servants who had 
liu'd with his father came from the country to see him. They 
knew him at first sight, and some of them fell on their knees 
to thank heaven for his preservation, — embraced his legs, and 
shed tears of joy for his return ” 

Lord Anglesey became so much alarmed at the probable 
result of the now threatened trial, that he expressed his inten- 
tion to make a compromise with the claimant, renounce the 
title, and retire into France ; and with this view he commenced 
learning the French language. But this resolution was given 
up, in consequence of an occurrence which encouraged the 
flattering hope that his opponent would be speedily and most 
effectually disposed of. 

After his arrival in England, Annesley unfortunately ot»ca- 
rioned the death of a man by the accidental discharge of a 
fowling-piece which he was in the act of carrying. Though 
there cohld not exist a doubt of his innocence from all inten- 
tion of siich a dee<l, the circumstance offered too good a chance 
to be lost sight of by his uncle, who employed an attorney 
named Gifford, and with his assistance used every effort at the 
?<vx)ner’s inquest, and the subsequent trial, to bring about a 
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verdict of murder. In this, however, he did not succeed, 
although ‘‘ he practised all the unfair means that could be 
invented to procure the removal of the prisoner to Newgate 
from the healthy gaol to which he had been at first commit- 
ted ; ” and “ the Earl even appeared in person on the bench, 
endeavoring to intimidate and browbeat the witnesses, and to 
inveigle the prisoner into destructive confessions.” Annesley 
was honourably acquitted, after his uncle had expended nearly 
one thousand pounds on the prosecution. 

The trial between James Annesley, Esq , and Richard Earl 
of Anglesey, before the Right Honourable the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice and other Barons of the Exchequer, commenced on the 
11th November 1743, and was continued for thirteen days. 
The defendant's counsel examined an immense number of wit- 
nesses in an attempt to prove that Annesley was the illegit- 
imate son of the late Baron Altham. The Jury found for the 
plaintifi’; but it did not prove sufficient to recover his title and 
estates : for his uncle “ had recourse to every device the law 
allowed, and his powerful interest procured a writ of error 
which set aside the verdict.” Before another trial could be 
brought about, Annesley died without male issue, and Lord 
Anglesey consequently remained in undisturbed possession.” 


“ It is presumed that the points of resemblance between the 
leading incidents in the life of this unfortunate young noble- 
man and the adventures of Henry Bertram in ‘‘ Guy Manner- 
ing,” are so evident as to require neither comment nor enu- 
\aeration to make them apparent to the most cursory reader of 
the Novel. The addition of a very few other circumstances 
will, it is believed, amount to a proof of the identity of the two 
:itories. 

The names of many of the witnesses examined at the trial 
have been appropriated — generally with some slight altera- 
tion — to characters in the novel. Among others, OPe of 
them is named Senry Brown, while Henry Bertram, ^as 
Vanbeest Brown, is the hero of the story. An Irish 
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was exammedj named Abel Butler; while we find Abel Sam- 
eon in “ Guy Mannering,*' and Reuben Butler in the “ Heart 
of Mid-Lothian ” — all three corresponding in profession as in 
name. Gifford and Glosan, although somewhat alike in patro- 
nymic, resemble each other still more in character and the 
abuse of their common profession. Gifford had an associate 
in iniquity named “ Jans/" while “ Jans Jansen "" is the alias 
assumed by Glossin"s accomplice Dirk Hatterick. Again, we 
find Arthur Lord Altham and Mr. MacMullan in the history, 
and Arthur Melville, Esquire, and Mr, MacMorlan in the 
fiction. Kennedy and Bames appear unaltered in each. 

A remarkable expression used by one of the witnesses in 
reference to Annesley — “ Ae i$ the right heir rf right might take 
jdaee^ — has probably served as a hint for the motto of the 
Bertram family, — ‘‘ Our right makes our might** 

Gentleman's Magazine^ July 1840. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Ucarold the Dauntless published — Scott aspires to he a Baron 
of the Exchequer — Letter to the Duke of Buccleuch concern- 
ing Poachers^ §*c. — First attack of Cramp in the Stomach-^ 
Letters to Morritt, Terry ^ and Mrs. Maclean Clephane — 
Story of the Doom of Deuorgoil — John Kemhle^s Retire- 
ment from the Stage — William Laidlaw established at Kae- 
side — Novel of Rob Roy projected — Letter to Southey on 
the Relief of the Poor^ — Letter to Lord Montagu on 
Hogfs Queen^s Wake^ and on the Death of Frances Lady 
Douglas. 

1817. 

Within less than a month, the Black Dwarf and Old 
IM ortality were followed by Harold the Dauntless, by 
the author of the Bridal ot* Triermain.” This poem had 
been, it appears, begun several years back ; nay, part of 
it had been actually })riuted before the appearwioe of 
Childe Harold, though that circumstance had escaped 
the author's remembrance when he penned, in 1830, his 
Introduction to the Lord of the Isles ; for he ^ there says, 
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“ 1 am still astonished at my having committed the gross 
error of selecting the very name which Lord Byron had 
made so famous.” The volume was published by Messrs. 
Constable, and had, in those booksellers’ phrase, “ consid- 
erable success.” It has never, however, been placed on 
a level with Triermain; and though it contains man;y 
vigorous pictures, and splendid verses, and here and there 
some happy humour, the confusion and harsh transitions 
of the fable, and the dim rudeness of character and man- 
ners, seem sufficient to account for this inferiority in pub- 
lic favour. It is not surprising that the author should 
have redoubled his aversion to the notion of any more 
serious performances in verse. He had seized on an 
instrument of wider compass, and which, handled with 
whatever rapidity, seemed, to reveal at every touch treas- 
ures that had hitherto slept unconsciously within him. 
He had thrown off his fetters, and might well go forth 
rejoicing in the native elasticity of his strength. 

It is at least a curious coincidence in literary history, 
that, as Cervantes, driven from the stage of Madrid by 
the success of Lope de Vega, threw himself into prose ro- 
mance, and produced, at the moment when the world con- 
sidered him as silenced forever, the Don Quixote which 
has outlived Lope’s two thousand triumphant dramas — 
BO Scott, abandoning verse to Byron, should have re- 
bounded from his fall by the only prose romances, which 
seem to be classed with the masterpiece of Spanish gen- 
ius, by the general judgment of Europe. 

I shall insert two letters, in which he announces the 
publication of Harold the Dauntless. In the first of 
them he also mentions the light and humorous little 
l^iece entitled The Sultan of Serendib, or the Sear^ 
idler Happiness, originally published in a weekly paper 
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after the fashion of the old Essayists, which about this 
time issued from John Ballantyne’s premises, under the 
appropriate name of “The Sale-Room.” The paper 
had slender success; and though Scott wrote several 
things for it, none of them, except this metrical essay, 
attracted any notice. Th$ Bale-Room was, in fact, a 
dull and hopeless concern ; and I should scarcely have 
thought it worth mentioning, but for the confirmation it 
lends to my suspicion that Mr. John Ballantyne was 
very unwilling, after all his warnings, to retire com- 
pletely from the field of publishing. 

“ To J. B. S. Morritt^ Esq,y M. P., Rokeby Park» 

“ Edinburgh, Jan. 30, 1817. 

“My Dear Morritt, — I hope to send you in a couple of 
days Harold the Dauntless, which has not turned out so good 
as I thought it would have done. I begin to get too old and 
stupid, I think, for poetry, and will certainly never again ad- 
venture on a grand scale. For amusement, and to help a 
little publication that is going on here, I have spun a doggrel 
tale called the Search after Happiness, of which I shall send 
you a copy by post, if it is of a frankable size ; if not, I can 
put it up with the Dauntless. Among other misfortunes of 
Harold is his name, but the thing was partly printed before 
Childe Harold was in question. 

“ My great and good news at present is, that the bog (that 
perpetual hobbyhorse) has produced a commodity of most 
excellent marie, and promises to be of the very last conse- 
quence to my wild ground in the neighbourhood ; for nothing 
can equal the effect of marie as a top-dressing. Methinks (in 
my mind’s eye, Horatio) I see all the blue-bank, the hinny-lee, 
and the other provinces of my poor kingdom, waving with 
deep rye-grass and clover, like the meadows at Rokeby. In 
honest truth, it will do me yeoman’s service. 

“My next good tidings are, that Jedediah caxxies the woHd 
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before him. Six tliOTOsand liave been disposed of, and three 
thousand more are . pressing onward, which will be worth 
£2500 to the worthy pedagogue of Gandercleuch. Some of 
Ihe Scotch Whigs, of the right old fanatical leaven, have 
waxed wroth with Jedediah — 

* Bat shall we go mourn for that, my dear? 

The cold moon shines by night, 

Anri when we wander here and there, 

We then do go most right.’ * 

After all, these honest gentlemen are like Queen Elizabeth in 
their ideas of portrait-painting. They require the pictures of 
thdr predecessors to be likenesses, and at the same time de- 
mand that they shall be painted without shade, being proba- 
bly of opinion, with the virgin majesty of England, that there 
is no such thing in nature. 

I presume you will be going almost immediately to Lon- 
don — at least all our Scotch members are requested to be at 
their posts, the meaning of which I cannot pretend to guess. 
The finances are the only ticklish matter, but there is, after 
all, plenty money in the country, now that our fever-fit is a 
httie over. In Britain, when there is the least damp upon the 
spirits of the public, they are exactly like people in a crowd, 
who take the alarm, and shoulder each other to and fro till 
some dozen or two of the weakest are borne down and trodden 
to death ; whereas, if they would but have patience and re- 
main quiet, there would be a safe and speedy end to their em- 
barrassment. How we want Billie Pitt now to get up and 
give the tone to our feelings and opinions ! 

As 1 take up this letter to finish the same, 1 hear the 
Prince Begent has been attacked and fired at Since he was 
not hurt (for I should he sincerely sorry for my fat fiiend), I 
see nothing but good luck to result from this assault It will 
make him a good manageable boy, and, 1 think, secure you a 
quiet session of Parliament. — Adieu, my dear Morritt, God 
bless you. Let me know if the gimcracks come safe — I mean 
die book, &c. Ever yours, Walter Scott.” 

♦ Joanna Baillie’s Orra. 
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To the Lady Louisa Stuart^ Gloucester Place^ London. 

‘‘ Edinburgh, Jau. 31, 1817. 

<‘My Dear Lady Louisa, — This accompanies Harold the 
Dauntless. I thought once I should have made it something 
clever, but it turned vapid upon my imagination; and I 
finished it at last with hurry and impatience. Nobody knows, 
that has not tried the feverish trade of poetry, how much it de- 
pends upon mood and whim I don^t wonder, that, in dismiss- 
ing all the other deities of Paganism, the Muse should have 
been retained by common consent ; for, in sober reality, writ- 
ing good verses seems to depend upon something separate from 
the volition of the author. 1 sometimes think my fingers set 
up for themselves, independent of my head ; for twenty rimes 
I have begun a thing on a certain plan, and never in my life 
adhered to it (in a work of imagination, that is) for half an 
hour together. I would hardly write this sort of egorisrical 
trash to any one but yourself, yet it is very true for all that. 
What my kind correspondent had anticipated on account of 
Jedediah’s effusions has actually taken place ; and the author 
of a very good life of Knox has, I understand, made a most 
energetic attack, upon the score that the old Covenanters are 
not treated with decorum. I have not read it, and certainly 
never shall. I really think there is nothing in the book that 
is not very fair and legitimate subject of raillery ; and I own I 
have my suspicions of that very susceptible devotion which so 
readily takes offence : such men should not read books of 
amusement ; but do they suppose, because they are virtuous, 
and choose to be thought outrageously so, ‘ there shall be no 
cakes and ale ? ' — * Ay, by our lady, and ginger shall be hot in 
the mouth too.’ * As for the consequences to the author, they 
can only affect his fortune or his temper — the former, such as 
it is, has been long fixed beyohd shot of these sort of fowlers; 
and for my temper, I conridered always, that by subjecting 
viyself to the irritability which much greater authors have felt 
on occasions of literary dispute, 1 should be laying in a plenti- 

* Tasdflh Night, Act HI. Scene 3. 
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fill stock of unhappiness for the rest of my life. I therefore 
make it a rule never to read the attacks made upon me. I 
remember being capable of something like this sort of self* 
denial at a very early period of life, for I could not be six 
years old. I had been put into my bed in the nursery, and two 
servant girls sat down by the embers of the fire, to have their 
own quiet chat, and the one began to tell a most dismal ghos 
story, of which I remember the commencement distinctly a 
this moment ; but perceiving which way the tale was tending, 
and though necessarily curious, being at the same time con- 
scious that, if I listened on, I should be frightened out of my 
wits for the rest of the night, I had the force to cover up my 
head in the bed-clothes, so that I could not hear another word 
that was said. The only inconvenience attending a similar 
prudential line of conduct in the present case, is, that it may 
seem like a deficiency of spirit ; but I am not much afraid of 
that being laid to my charge — my fault in early life (I hope 
long since corrected) having lain rather the other way. Aiid 
BO I say, with mine honest Prior ^ — 

‘ Sleep, Philo, untouched, on my peaceable shelf, 

Nor take it amiss that so little 1 heed thee; 
r ve no malice at thee, and some love for myself — 

Then, why should I answer, since first I must read thee ? * 

“ So you are getting finely on in London. I own I am very 
glad of it. lam glad the banditti act like banditti, because it 
will make men of propert)” look round them in time. This 
country is very like the toys which folks buy for children, and 
which, tumble them about in any way the urchins will, are al- 
ways brought to their feet again, by the lead deposited in their 
extremities. The mass of property has the same effect on our 
Constitution, and is a sort of ballast which will always right 
the vessel, to use a sailoris phrase, and bring it to its due 
equipoise. 

“ Ministers have acted most sillily in breaking up the burgh- 
er volunteers in large towns. On the contrary, the service 
should have been made coercive. Such men have a moral 
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effect upon the minds of the populace, besides their actual 
force, and are so much interested in keeping good order, that 
you may always rely on them, especially as a corps in which 
there is necessarily a common spirit of union and confidence. 
But all this is nonsense again, quoth my Uncle Toby to himself. 
Adieu, my dear Lady Louisa : my sincere good wishes always 
attend you. W. S.” 

Not to disturb the narrative of his literary proceed- 
ings, I have deferred until now the mention of an at- 
tempt which Scott made during the winter of 1816-1817, 
to exchange his seat at the Clerk’s table for one on the 
Bench of the Scotch Court of Exchequer. It had often 
occurred to me, in the most prosperous years of his life, 
that such a situation would have suited him better in 
every respect than that which he held, and that his 
never attaining a promotion, which the Scottish public 
would have considered so naturally due to his character 
and services, reflected little honour on his political allies. 
But at the period when I was entitled to hint this to him, 
he appeared to have made up his mind that the rank of 
Clerk of Session was more compatible than that of a Su- 
preme Judge with the habits of a literary man, who was 
perpetually publishing, and whose writings were gener- 
ally of, the imaginative order. I had also witqessed the 
zeal with which he seconded the views of more than one 
of his own friends, when their ambition was directed to 
.the Exchequer Bench. I remained, in short, ignorant 
that he ever had seriously thought of it for himself, until 
the ruin of his worldly fortunes in 1826 ; nor had I any 
information that his wish to obtain it had ever been dis- 
tinctly stated, until certain letters, one of which I shall 
\ntroduce, were placed in my hands after his death, by 
the present Duke of Buccleudu The late Duke’s an- 
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ewers to these letters are also before me ; but of them 
it is sufficient to say, that while they show the warmest 
anxiety to serve Scott, they refer to private matters, 
which rendered it inconsistent with his Grace’s feelings 
to interfere at the time in question with the distribution 
of Crown patronage. I incline to think, on the whole, 
that the death of this nobleman, which soon after left 
the influence of his house in abeyance, must have, far 
more than any other circumstance, determined Scott to 
renounce all- notions of altering his professional position. 

“ To the Duke of Buccleuch, 

“ Edinburgh, 11th Dec. 1816. 

My Dear Lord Duke, — Your Grace has been so much 
my constant and kind friend and patron through the course of 
my life, that I trust I need no apology for thrusting upon 
your consideration some ulterior views, which have been sug- 
gested to me by my friends, and which I will either endeavour 
to prosecute, time and place serving, or lay aside all thoughts 
of, as they appear to your Grace feasible, and likely to be for- 
warded by your patronage. It has been suggested to me, in a 
word, that there would be no impropriety in my being put in 
nomination as a candidate for the rituation of a Baron of Ex- 
chequer, when a vacancy shall take place. The difference of 
the emolument between that situation and those which I now 
hold, is just £400 a-year, so that, in that point of view, it is 
not a veiy great object. But there is a difference in the rank, 
and also in the leisure afforded by a Baron’s situation ; and a 
man may, without condemnation, endeavour, at my period of 
life, to obtain as much honour and ease as he can handsomely- 
come by. My pretensions to such an honour (next to your 
Grace’s countenancing my wishes) would rest very much on 
the circumstance that my nomination would vacate two good 
offices (Clerk of Session and Sheriff of Selkirkshire) to the 
amount of £lOOO and £300 a-year ; and, besides, would ex- 
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tmguisli a pension of £S00 which I have for life, over and 
above my salary as Clerk of Sesaon, as having been in office 
at the time when the Judicature Act deprived us of a part of 
our vested fees and emoluments. The extinction of this pen- 
aon would be just so much saved to the public. I am pretty 
confident also that I should be personally acceptable to our 
firiend the Chief Baron.* But whether all or any of these 
circumstances will weigh much in my favour, must solely and 
entirely rest with your Grace, without whose countenance it 
would be folly in me to give the matter a second thought. 
With your patronage, both my situation and habits of society 
may place my hopes as far as any who are likely to apply ; 
and your interest would be strengthened by the opportunity of 
placing some good friend in Selkirkshire, besides converting 
the Minstrel of the Clan into a Baron, — a transmutation wor- 
thy of so powerful and kind a chief. But if your Grace thinks 
I ought to drop thoughts of this preferment, I am bound to 
say, that I think myself as well provided for by my friends 
and the public as I have the least title to expect, and that I 
am perfectly contented and grateful for what I have received. 
Ever your Grace’s fadthful and truly obliged servant, 

Walter Scott." 

The following letter, to the same noble friend, contains 
a slight allusion to this affair of the Barony ; but I insert 
it for a better reason. The Duke had, it seems, been 
much annoyed by some depredations on his game in the 
district of Ettrick Water ; and moi'e so by the ill use 
wbicb some boys from Selkirk made of his liberality in 
allowing the people of that town free access to his beau- 
tiful walks on the banks of the Yarrow, adjoining Newark 
and BowhilL The Duke’s forester, by name Thomas 
Hudson, had recommended rigorous measures with ref- 

* The late Right Honourable Robert Dundas of Amiston, Chief 
Baron of the Scotch Exchequer; one of Scott’s earliest and kindest 
Hends in that distinguished fiunily. 

VOL. V. 2 
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'rtnce to both these classes of offenders, and the Sheriff 
was of course called into council : — 

“ To His Grace the Dvke of Buccleuch, ^c, S^c, 

“ Abbotsford, January 11, 1817. 

‘‘ My Dear Lord Duke, — I have been thinking anxiously 
about the disagreeable affair of Tom Hudson, and the impu- 
dent ingratitude of the Selkirk rising generation, and I will 
take the usual liberty your friendship permits me, of saying 
what occurs to me on each subject. Respecting the shooting, 
the crime is highly punishable, and we will omit no inquiries 
to discover the individuals guilty. Charles Erskine, who is a 
good police-officer, will be sufficiently active. I know my 
friend and kinsman, Mr. Scott of Harden, feels very anxious 
to oblige your Grace, and I have little doubt that if jyou will 
have the goodness to mention to him this unpleasant circum- 
stance, he would be anxious to put his game under such regu- 
lations as should be agreeable to you. But I believe the pride 
and pleasure he would feel in obliging your Grace, as heading 
one of the most ancient and most respectable branches of your 
name (if I may be pardoned for saying so much in our favour), 
would be certainly much more gratified by a compliance with 
your personal request, than if it came through any other chan- 
nel Your Grace knows there are many instances in life ip 
which the most effectual way of conferring a favour is conde- 
scending to accept one. I have known Harden long and most 
intimately — a more respectable man, either for feeling, or 
talent, or knowledge of human life, is rarely to be met with. 
But he is rather indecisive — requiring some instant stimulus 
in order to make him resolve to do, not only what he knows to 
be 3%ht, but what he really wishes to do, and means to do on© 
time or other. He is exactly Erioris Earl of Oxford : — 

‘ Let that be done which Mat doth say.’ 

* Yea/ quoth the Earl, ' but not to-dag,* 

so exit Harden, and enter Selkirk. 
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“ I know hardly anything more exasperating than the con- 
duct of the little blackguards, and it will be easy to discover 
and make an example of the biggest and most insolent. In 
the meanwhile, my dear Lord, pardon my requesting you wilT 
take no general or sweeping resolution as to the Selkirk folks. 
Your Grace lives near them — your residence, both from your 
direct beneficence, and the indirect advantages which they de- 
rive from that residence, is of the utmost consequence ; and 
they must be made sensible that all these advantages are en- 
dangered by the very violent and brutal (*onduct of their chil- 
dren. But 1 think your Grace will be inclined to follow this 
up only for the purpose of correction, not for that of requital. 
They are so much beneath you, and so much in your power, 
that this would be unworthy of you — especially as all the 
inhabitants of the little country town must necessarily he in- 
cluded in the punishment. Were your Grace really angry 
with them, and acting accordingly, you might ultimately feel 
the regret of my old schoolmaster, who, when he had knocked 
me down, apologized by saying he did not know his own 
strength. After all, those who look for anything better than 
ingratitude from the uneducated and unreflecting mass of a 
corrupted population, must always be deceived ; and the bet- 
ter the heart is that has been expanded towards them, their 
wants and their wishes, the deeper is the natural feeling of 
disappmntment. But it is our duty to fight on, doing what 
good we can (and surely the disposition and the means were 
never more happily united than in your Grace), and trusting 
to God Almighty, whose grace ripens the seeds we commit to 
the earth, that our benefactions shall bear fruit. And now, 
my Lord, asking your pardon for this discharge of my con- 
science, and assuring your Grace I have no wish to exchange 
my worsted gown, or the remote Pi^gah exchange of a silk 
one, for the cloak of a Presbyterian parson, even with the cer- 
tainty of succeeding to the first of your numerous Kirk-pre- 
sentations, I take the liberty to add my own ©pinion. The 
dder boys must be looked out and punished, and the parents 
severely reprimaiuJed, and the whole respectato part jgf the 
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toTm made sensible of the loss they must necessarily sustain 
by the discontinuance of your patronage. And at, or about 
the same time, I should think it proper if your Grace were to 
distinguish by any little notice such Selkirk people working 
with you as have their families under good order. 

“1 am taking leave of Abbotsford mullum gemens, and 
have been just giving directions for planting upon Turnagain. 
"When shall we eat a cold luncheon there, and look at the 
view, and root up the monster in his abyss ? I assure you 
none of your numerous vassals cau show a finer succession of 
distant prospects. For the home-view — -aheml — We must 
wait till the trees grow. Ever your Grace’s truly faithful 

“ W. Scott.” 

While the abortive negoriation as to the exchequer 
was still pending, Scott was visited, for the first time 
since his childish years, with a painful illness, which 
proved the harbinger of a series of attacks, all nearly 
of the same kind, continued at short intervals during 
more than two years. Various letters, already intro- 
duced, have indicated how widely his habits of life w^hen 
in Edinburgh differed from those of Abbotsford. They 
at all times did so to a great extent; but he had pushed 
his liberties with a most robust constitution to a perilous 
extreme while the affairs of the Ballantynes were labour- 
ing, and he was now to pay the penalty. 

This first serious alarm occurred towards the close of 
a meny dinner-party in Castle Street (on the 5th of 
March), when Scott suddenly sustained such exquisite 
torture from cramp in the stomach, that his masculine 
powers of endurance gave way, and he retired from the 
room with a scream of agony which electrified his guests. 
This scene was often repeated, as we shall see presently. 
His friends in Edinburgh continued all that spring in 
great anxiety on his account. Scarcely, however, had 
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the first symptoms yielded to severe medical treatment, 
than he is found to have beguiled the intervals of his 
suffering by planning a dramatic piece on a stoiy sup- 
plied to him by one of Train’s communications, which 
he desired to prebent to Terry, on behalf of the actor’s 
'first-born son, who had been christened by the name of 
Walter Scott Terry.* Such was the origin of “ the For- 
tunes of Devorgoil ” — a piece which, though completed 
soon afterwards, and submitted by Terry to many ma- 
nipulations with a view to the stage, was never received 
by any manager, and was first published, towards the 
close of the author’s life, under the title, slightly altered 
for an obvious reason, of “the Doom of Devorgoil.” 
The sketch of the story which he gives in the following 
letter will probably be considered by many besides my- 
self as well worth the drama. It appears that the actor 
had mentioned to Scott his intention of Terryfying “ the 
Black Dwarf.” 


“ To Daniel Terry^ Esq., London. 

“ Edinburgh, 12th March 1817. 

“ Dear Terry, — I am now able to write to you on your own 
affairs, though still as weak as water from the operations of the 
medical faculty, who, I think, treated me as a recusant to their 
authority, and having me once at advantage, were determined 
I should not have strength to rebel again in a hurry. After all, 
I believe it was touch and go ; and considering how much I 
have to do for my own family and others, my elegy might 
have been that of the Auld Man’s Mare — 

‘ The peats and turf are all to lead, 

What ail’d the beast to die ? ’ 

Ton don’t mention the nature of your undertaking in your 

* This young gentleman is now an officer in the East India Com- 
pany’s arm 3 r. 
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last, and in your former you spoke both of the Black Dwarf 
and of Triermain. I have some doubts whether the town will 
endure a second time the following up a well-known tale with 
a dramatic representation — and there is no vis comica to re- 
deem the Black Dwarf, as in the case of Dominie Sampson. 
I have thought of two subjects for yon, if, like the Archbish- 
op’s homilies, they do not smell of the apoplexy. The first is 
a noble and very dramatic tradition preserved in Galloway, 
which runs briefly thus : — The Barons of Plenton (the fam- 
ily name, I think, was by Jupiter, forgot 1) boasted of great 

antiquity, and formerly of extensive power and wealth, to 
which the ruins of their huge castle, situated on an inland 
loch, still bear witness. Jn the middle of the seventeenth 
century, it is said, these ruins were still inhabited by the lineal 
descendant of this powerful family. But the ruinous halls and 
towers of his ancestors were all that had descended to him, and 
he cultivated the garden of the castle, and sold its fruits for a 
subsistence. He married in a line suitable rather to his pres- 
ent situation than the dignity of his descent, and was quite 
sunk into the rank of peasantry, excepting that he was still 
called — more in mockery, or at least in familiarity, than in 
respect — the Baron of Plenton. A causeway connected the 
castle with the mainland ; it was cut in the middle, and the 
moat only passable by a drawbridge which yet subsisted, and 
which the poor old couple contrived to raise eveiy night by their 
joint efforts, the country being very unsettled at, the time. It 
must be observed, that the old man and his wife occupied, only 
one apartment in the extensive ruins, a small one adjoining to 
the drawbridge ; the rest was w^te and dilapidated. * , 

“ As they were about to retire one night , to rest, they were 
deterred by a sudden storm which, rising in the wildest man- 
ner possible, threatened to bury them under the ruins of the 
castle. While they listened in terror to the complicated sounds 
of thunder, wind, and raan, they were astonished to hear the 
clang of hool's on the causeway, and the voices of people 
chimouring for admittance. This was a re<iuest not rashly 
to be granted. The couple looked out, and dimly discerned 
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tbraagli the storm that the causeway was crowded with riders. 
‘ How many of you are there ? ’ demanded John. — ‘ Not more 
than the hall will hold/ was the answer ; * but open the gate, 
lower the bridge, and do not keep the ladies in the rain/ — 
John’s heart was melted for the Ladies^ and, against his wife’s 
advice, he undid the bolts, sunk the drawbridge, and bade 
hem enter in the name of God. Having done so, he instant- 
y retired into his sanctum sanctorum to await the event, for 
there was something in the voices and language of his guests 
that sounded mysterious and awthl. They rushed into the 
castle, and appeared to know their way tlmough all its re- 
cesses. Grooms were heard hurrying their horses to the stables 
— sentinels were heard mounting guard — a thousand lights 
gleamed from place to place through the ruins, till at length 
they seemed all concentrated in the baronial hall, whose range 
of broad windows threw a resplendent illumination on the 
moss-grown court below. 

After a short time, a domestic, clad in a rich but very an- 
tique dress, appeared before the old couple, and commanded 
them to attend his lord and lady in the great hall. They went 
with tottering steps, and to their great terror found themselves 
in the midst of a most brilliant and joyous company ; but the 
fearful part of it was, that most of the guests resembled the 
ancestors of John’s family, and were known to him by their 
r^emblance to pictures which mouldered in the castle, or by 
traditionary description. At the head, the founder of the race, 
dressed like some mighty baron, or rather some Galwegian 
prince, sat with his lady. There was a difference of opinion 
between these ghostly personages concerning our honest John. 
The chief was inclined to receive him graciously; the lady 
considered him, from his mean marriage, as utterly unworthy 
of their name and board. The upshot is, that the chief dis- 
covers to his descendant the means of finding a huge treasure 
concealed in the castle; the lady assures him that the discov- 
ery shall never avail him. — In the morning nO trace can be 
discovered of the singular personages who had occupied the 
WL But John sought for and dkcovered the vatdt where 
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the spoils of the Southrons were concealed, rolled away the 
covering stone, and feasted his eyes on a range of massy chests 
of iron, filled doubtless with treasure. As he deliberated on 
the best means of bringing them up, and descending into the 
vault, he observed it began slowly to fill with water. Baling 
and pumping were resorted to, and when he had exhausted 
his own and his wife’s strength, they summoned the assistance 
of the neighbourhood. But the vengeance of the visionary 
lady was perfect; the waters of the lake had forced their way 
into the vault, and John, after a year or two spent in draining 
and so forth, died broken-hearted, the last Baron of Plenton. 

“ Such is the tale, of which the incidents seem new, and the 
interest capable of being rendered striking ; the story admits 
of the highest degree of decoration, both by poetry, music, and 
scenery, and I propose (in behalf of my godson) to take some 
pains in dramatizing it. As thus — you shall play John, as 
you can speak a little Scotch; I will make him what the 
Baron of Bradwardine would have been in his circumstances, 
and he shall be alternately ridiculous from his family pride 
and prejudices, contrasted with his poverty, and respectable 
from his just and independent tone of feeling and character. 
I think Scotland is entitled to have something on the stage to 
balance Macklin’s two worthies.* Tou understand the dialect 
will be only tinged with the national dialect — not that the 
baron is to speak broad Scotch whale all the others talk Eng- 
His wife and he shall have one child, a daughter, suit- 
ored unto by the conceited young parson or schoolmaster 
of the village, whose addresses are countenanced by Taer 
mother — and by Halbert the hunter, a youth unknown 
descent. Npw this youth shall be the rightful hei^5r and repre- 
sentative of the English owners of the treasure, <£)f which they 
had been robbed by the baron’s ancestors, fc^ which unjust 
act, their spirits still walked the earth. The^, with a substan- 
tial character or two, apd the ^fc^istly persoi^es, shall mingle 
as they may — and the discovery of the Jjouth’s birth shall 
break the spell of the treasuro-chambei^ I will make the 

* Sir Archy Mau-Sarcasm and Sir PeMmiax Mac-Sycophant. 
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ghosts talk as never ghosts talked in the body or out of it ; and 
the music may be as unearthly as you can get it. The rush 
of the shadows into the castle shall be seen through the win- 
dow of the baron's apartment in the flat scene. The ghosts 
banquet, and many other circumstances, may give great ex- 
ercise to the scene-painter and dresser. If you like this plan, 
you had better suspend any other for the present. In my 
opinion it has the infinite merit of being perfectly new in plot 
and structure, and I will set about the sketch as soon as my 
strength is restored in some measure by air and exercise. I 
am sure I can finish it in a fortnight then. Ever yours truly, 

“ W. Scott." 

About the time when this letter was written, a news- 
paper paragraph having excited the apprehension of two 
— or I should say three — of his dearest friends, that 
his life was in actual danger, Scott wrote to them as fol- 
lows : — 

“ To J. B. S. Morritt^ Esq., M. P., Portland Place, London. 

“ Edinburgh, 20th March 1817. 

“ My Dear Morritt, — I hasten to acquaint you that I am 
in the land of life, and thriving, though I have had a dight 
shake, and still feel the consequences of medical treatment. I 
had been plagued all through this winter with cramps in my 
stomach, which I endured as a man of mould might, and en- 
deavoured to combat them by drinking scalding water, and so 
forth. As they grew rather unpleasantly frequent, I had re- 
luctant recourse to Baillie. But before his answer arrived on 
the 5th, I had a most violent attack, which broke up a small 
party at my house, and sent me to bed roaring like a bull-calf. 
All sorts of remedies were applied, as in the case of Gil Bias* 
pretended colic, but such was the pain of the real disorder, 
that it outdeviled the Doctor hollow. Even heated salt, which 
was applied in such a state that it burned my shirt to rags, I 
hardly felt when clapped to my stomach. At length the 
symptoms became inflammatory, and dangei'ously so, the seat 
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being tte diaphragm. They only gave way to very profuse 
blee^g and blistering, which under higher assistance saved 
my life. My recovery was slow and tedious from the state of 
exhaustion. I could neither stir for weakness and giddiness, 
nor read for dazzhng in my eyes, nor listen for a whizzing 
sound in my ears, nor even think for lack of the power of ar- 
ranging my ideas. So I had a comfortless time of it for about 
a week. Even yet I by no means feel, as tlm copy-book hath 
it, 

‘ The lion bold, which the lamb doth hold — * 

on the contrary, I am as weak as water. They tell me (of 
course) I must renounce every creature comfort, as my friend 
Jedediah calls it. As for dinner and so forth, I care bttle 
about it — but toast and water, and three glasses of wine, 
sound like hard laws to me. However, to parody the lamen- 
tation of Hassan, the eamel-dri\er, 

‘The lily health outvies the grape’s bright ray, 

And life is dearer than the usquebse — ’ 

so I shall he amenable to discipline. But in my own secret 
mind I suspect the state of my bowels more than anything 
else. I taJke enough of exercise and enough of rest ; but un- 
luckily they are like a Lapland year, divided as one night and 
one day. In the vacation I never sit down; in the session- 
time I seldom rise up. But all this must be better arranged 
in future ; and I trust I shall live to weary out all your kind- 
ness. 

“ I am obliged to break off hastily. I trust I shall be able 
to get over the Fell in the end of summer, which will rejoice 
me much, for the sound of the woods of Rokeby is lovely in 
mine ear. Ever yours, Walter Scott.*^ 

“ To Mrs, Maclean Clephane, of Torloisk^ Mull. 

" Edinburgh, 23d March 1817. 

“My Dear Mrs. and Mss Clepbane, — Here com^-s to let 
you know you had nearly seen the last sight of mft, ualeat J 
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had come to visit you on my red beam Kke one of Fingal'a 
heroes, which, Ossianic as you are, I trow you would readily 
dispense with. The cause was a cramp in my stomac‘h, which, 
after various painful visits, as if it had been sent by Prospero, 
and had mistaken me for Caliban, at length chose to conclude 
by setting fire to its lodging, like the Frenchmen as they re- 
treated through Russia, and placed me in as proper a state of 
inflammation as if I had had the whole Spafields committee in 
my unfortunate stomach. Then bleeding and blistering was 
the word ; and they bled and blistered till they left me neither 
skin nor blood. However, they beat off the foul fiend, and I 
am bound to praise the bridge which carried me over. I am 
still very totterish, and very giddy, kept to panada, or rather 
to porridge, for I spumed at all foreign slops, and adhered to 
our ancient oatmeal manufacture. But I have no apprehen- 
sion of any return of the serious part of the malady, and I 
am now recovering my strength, though looking somewhat ca- 
daverous upon the occasion. 

“ I much approve of your going to Italy by sea; indeed it is 
the only way you ought to think of it. I am only sorry you are 
going to leave us for a while ; but indeed the isle of MuU might 
be Florence to me in respect of separation, and cannot be quite 
Florence to you, since Lady Compton is not there. I lately 
heard her mentioned in a company where my interest in her 
was not known, as one of the very few English ladies now in 
Italy whom their acquirements, conduct, and mode of manag- 
ing time, induce that part of foreign society, whose approba- 
tion is valuable, to, consider with high respect and esteem. 
This I think is very likely ; for, whatever folks say of foreign- 
(‘rs, those of good education and high rank among them, must 
have a supreme contempt for the frivolous, dissatisfied, empty, 
gad-about manners of many of our modern belles. And we 
may say among ourselves, that there are few upon whom high 
accomplishments and infonnation sit more gracefully. 

“ John Kemble is here to take leave, acting over all hia 
great characters, and with adl the spirit of his best years. He 
played Coriolanus last night (the first time I have ventured 
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out), fully as well as I ever saw him ; and you know what a 
complete model he is of the Roman, He has made a great 
reformation in his habits ; given up wine, which he used to 
swallow by pailfuls, — and renewed his youth like the eagles. 
He seems to me always to play best those characters in which 
there is a predominating tinge of some overmastering passion, 
or acquired habit of acting and speaking, colouring the whole 
man. The patrician pride of Coriolanus, the stoicism of Bru 
tus and Cato, the rapid and hurried vehemence of Hotspur, 
mark the class of characters I mean. But he fails where a 
ready and pliable yielding to the events and passions of life 
makes what may be termed a more natural personage. Ac- 
cordingly I think his Macbeth, Lear, and especially his Rich- 
ard, inferior in spirit and truth. In Hamlet, the natural fixed 
melancholy of the prince places him within Kemble's range ; — 
yet many delicate and sudden turns of passion slip through 
his fingers. He is a lordly vessel, goodly and magnificent 
when going large before the wind, but wanting the facility to 
go ‘ ready dboutj so that he is sometimes among the breakers 
before he can wear ship. Yet we lose in him a most excellent 
critic, an accomplished scholar, and one who graced our for- 
lorn drama with what little it has left of good sense and gen- 
tlemanlike feeling. And so exit he. He made me write some 
fines to apeak when he withdraws, and he has been here criti- 
cising and correcting till he got them quite to his mind, which 
has rather tired me. Most truly yours while 

“Walter Scott.” 

On the 29th of March 1817, John Philip Kemble, after 
going through the round of his chief parts, to the deliglit 
of the Edinburgh audience, , took his final leave of them 
as Mdeheth^ and in the costume of that character deliv- 
ered a farewell address, penned for him by Scott.* No 

* See Poetioal PTorXa, p. 665, (Edin. Ed.) Scott’s farewell for 
Kemble first appeared in “The Sale-Room” for April 6th, 1817; and 
to the introductoiy note James Ballantyne says — “The character 
txed upon, with> happy propriety, for Kemble’s dosing scene, wm 
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one who witnessed that scene, and heard the lines as 
then recited, can ever expect to be again interested to 
the same extent by anything occurring within the walls 
of a theatre ; nor was I ever present at any public 
dinner in all its circumstances more impressive than was 
that which occurred a few days afterwards, when Kem- 
ble’s Scotch friends and admirers assembled around him 
— Francis Jeffrey being chairman, Walter Scott and 
John Wilson the croupiers- 

, Shortly before this time, Mr. William Laidlaw had 
met with misfortunes, which rendered it necessary for 
him to give up the lease of a faim, on which he had 
been for some years settled, in Mid-Lothian. He was 
now anxiously looking about him for some new establish- 
ment, and it occurred to Scott that it might be mutually 
advantageous, as well as agreeable, if his excellent friend 
would consent to come and occupy a house on his prop- 
erty, and endeavour, under his guidance, to make such 
literary exertions as might raise his income to an amount 

]!^cbeth. He had laboured under a severe cold for a few days before, 
out on the memorable night the physical annoyance yiel^Hd to the en- 
ergy of his mind. * He wns,’ he said in the Green-room, immediately 
before the curtain rose, ‘ determined to leave behind him the mo^t per- 
fect speeihien of Iris art which he had ever shown ; ’ and his success 
was comiilete. At the moment of the tyrant’s death, the curtain fell 
by the universal acclamation of the audience. The applauses were 
vehement and prolonged ; they ceased — were resumed — rose again — 
vere reiterated — and again were hushed. In a few minutes the cur- 
iam ascended, and Mr. Kemble came forward in the dress Macbeth 
(the audience by a consentaneous movement rising to receiv<< him), to 

deliver his fartujeJV ‘‘ Mr. Kemble delivered the lines with 

exquisite beauty, and with an effect that was evidenced by the tears 
smd sobs of many of the audience. His own emotions were vei^” con- 
ipicuous* When his farewell was closed, he lingered long on the stage, 
%3 if .un^Lbfe to retire. The house again stood up, and dieered him 
with the waving of hats and long shouts of apjdause**’ 
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adequate for his comfort. The prospect of obtaining 
such a neighbour was, no doubt, the more welcome to 
“ Abbotsford and Kaeside,” from its opening at this 
period of fluctuating health ; and Laidlaw, who had for 
twenty years loved and revered him, considered the pro- 
posal with far greater delight than the most lucrative 
appointment on any noble domain in the island could 
have afforded him. Though possessed of a lively and 
searching sagacity as to things in general, he had always 
been as to his own worldly interests simple as a child. 
His tastes and habits were all modest; and when he 
looked forward to spending the remainder of what had 
not hitherto been a succev^sful life, under the shadow of 
the genius that he had worshipped almost from boyhood, 
his gentle heart was all happiness. He surveyed with 
glistening eyes the humble cottage in which his friend 
proposed to lodge him, his wife, and his little ones, and 
said to himself that he should write no more sad songs 
on Forest FUttings.* 

Scotf s notes to him at this time afford a truly charm- 
ing picture of thoughtful and respectful delicacy on both 
sides. Mr. Laidlaw, for example, appears to have hinted 
that he feared his friend, in making the proposal as to 
the house at Kaeside, might have perhaps in some 
degi*ee overlooked the feelings of “ Laird Moss,” who, 
having sold his land several months before, had as 
yet continued to occupy his old homestead. Scott an- 
swers — 

* Mr. Laidlaw has not published many verses; but his song o? 
“ Lucy’s Flitting — a simple and pathetic picture of a poor Ettrick 
maiden’s feelings in leaving a service where she had been happy — has 
Long been and must ever be a favourite, with aQ who understand the 
delicacies of the Scottish dialect, and the manners Of the dUtzict ii 
which the scene is laid. 
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“ To Mr, W, Laidlaw, 

“ Edinburgh, April 5, 1817. 

“ My Dear Sir, — Nothing can give me more pleasure than 
the prospect of your making yourself comfortable at Kaeside 
till some good thing casts up. I have not put Mr, Moss to any 
inconvenience, for I only requested an answer, giving him 
leave to sit if he had a mind — and of free will he leaves my 
premises void and redd at Whitsunday. I suspect the house 
is not in good order, but we shall get it brushed up a little. 
Without afiectation I consider myself the obliged party in this 
matter — or at any rate it is a mutual benefit, and you shall 
have grass for a cow, and so forth — whatever you want. I 
am sure when you are so near I shall find some literary labour 
for you that will make ends meet Yours, in haste, 

“ W. Scott.” 

He had before this time made considerable progress 
in another historical j^ketch (that of the year 1815) for 
the Edinburgh Annual llegiater; and the first literary 
labour which he provided for Laidlaw appears to have 
been arranging for the same volume a set of newspaper 
articles, usually printed under the head of Ghronicle, to 
which were appended some little exti'acts of new books 
of travels, and the like miscellanies. The Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine, subsequently known by the name 
of its projector, Blackwood, commenced in April of this 
year ; and one of its editors, Mr. Thomas Pringle, being 
a Teviotdale man and an old acquaintance of Laidlaw^s, 
offered to the latter the care of its Chrmicle department 
also, — not perhaps without calculating that, in case 
Laidlaw^s connexion with the new journal should be- 
come at all a strict one, Scott would be induced to give 
it occasionally the benefit of his own literary assistance. 
He accordingly did not write — being unwell at the 
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time — but dictccted to Pringle a collection of anecdotes 
concerning Scottish gypsies, which attracted a good deal 
of notice ; * and, I believe, he also assisted Laidlaw in 
drawing up one or more articles on the subject of Scot- 
tish superstitions. But the bookseller and Pringle soon 
quarrelled, and the Magazine assuming, on the retire- 
ment of the latter, a high Tory character, Laidlaw’ 
Whig feelings induced him to renounce its alliance; 
while Scott, having no kindness for Blackwood person- 
ally, and disapproving (though he chuckled over it) 
the reckless extravagance of juvenile satire which, by 
and by, distinguished his journal, appears to have easily 
acquiesced in the propriety of Laidlaw’s determination. 
I insert meantime a few notes, which will show with 
what care and kindness he watched over Laidlaw’s oper- 
ations for the Annual Begister. 


“ To Mr. Laidlaw^ at Kaeside. 

“ Edinburgh, June 16, 1817. 

“ Dear Sir, — I enclose you ‘ rare guerdon,’ better than re- 
muneration, — netmely, a cheque for £25, for the Chronicle 
part of the Register. The incidents selected should have some 
reference to amusement as well as information, and may be 
occasionally abridged in the narration; but, after all, paste 
aud scissors form your principal materials. You must look 
out for two or three good original articles ; and, if you would 
read and take pains to abridge one or two curious books of 
travels, 1 would send out the volumes. Could I once get the 
head of the concern fairly round before the wind again, I am 
sure I could make it £100 a-year to you. In the present in- 
duce it will be at least £50. Yours truly, W. S.” 

* These anecdotes were subsequently inserted in the Introduction U 
Ovy Jfannerinff. 
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To the Same* 

Edinburgh, July 3, 1817. 

“ My Dear Sir, — I send you Adam’s and Riley’s Travels. 
You will observe I don’t want a review of the books, or a 
detail of these persons’ adventures, but merely a short article 
expressing the light, direct or doubtful, which they have 
thrown on the interior of Africa. ‘ Recent Discoveries in 
Africa,’ will be a proper title. I hope to find you materially 
amended, or rather quite stout, when 1 come out on Saturday. 
I am quite well this morning. Yours, in haste, W. S. 

“P. S. — 1 add Mariner’s Tonga Islands, and Campbell’s 
Voyage. Pray take great care of them, as I am a coxcomb 
about my books, and hate specks or spots. Take care of your- 
self, and waut for nothing that Abbotsford can furnish.” 

These notes have carried us down to the middle of the 
year. But I must now turn to some others, which show 
that before Whitsuntide, when Laidlaw settled at Kae- 
side, negotiations were on foot respecting another novel. 

“ To Mr* John BaUantyne, Hanover Street, Edinburgh* 

“ Abbotsford, Monday. [April 1817.] 

“Dear John, — I have a good subject for a work of fiction 
in petto* What do you think Constable would give for a smell 
of it V You ran away without taking leave the other morn- 
ing, or I wished to have spoken to you about it. I don’t mean 
a C'ontinuation of Jedediah, because there might be some deli- 
cacy in putting that by the onginal publishers. You may 
write if anything occurs to -yon on this subject. It will not 
ii terrupt my History. By the way 1 have a great lot of the 
Register ready for delivery, and no man asks for it. I shall 
want to pay up some cash at Whitsunday, which will make 
\ie draw on pay brains. Yours truly, W. Scott.” 

8 


von. V. 
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“ To the Same. 

“ Abbotsford, Saturday, May 3, 1817. 

“ Dear John, — I shall be much obliged to you to come here 
vsith Constable on Monday, as he proposes a viat, and it will 
save time.^ By the way, you must attend that the usual quan- 
tity of stock is included in the arrangement — that is £600 for 
6000 copies. My sum is £1700, payable in May — a round 
advance, by’r Lady, but I think I am entitled to it, consider- 
ing what I have twined off hitherto on such occasions. 

“I make a point on your coming with Constable, health 
allo-mng. Yours truly, W. S.” 

The result of this meeting is indicated in a note, scrib- 
bled by John Ballantyne at the bottom of the foregoing 
letter, before it was seen by his brother the printer ; — 

" Half-past 3 o’clock, Tuesday. 

“ Dear James, — I am at this moment returned from Ab- 
botsford, with entire and full success. Wish me joy. I shall 
gain above £600 — Constable taking my share of stock also. 
This title is Roh Roy — hy the Author of Waverley 1 1 ! Keep 
this letter for me. J. B.’* 

On the same page there is written, in fresher ink, 
which marks, no doubt, the time when John pasted it 
into his collection of private papers now before me — 

“ jN. B. — I did gain above £1200. — J. B.” 

The title of this novel was suggested by Constable, 
and he told me years afterwards the difficulty he had to 
get it adopted by the author. “ What ! ” said he, “ Mr. 
Accoucheur, must you be setting up for Mr. Sponsor too ? 
— but let’s hear it.” Constable said the name of the 
real hero would be the best possible name for the book. 
“ Nay,” answered Scott, " never let me have to write up 
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to a name. You well know I have generally adopted a 
title that told nothing.” — The bookseller, however, per- 
severed ; and after the trio had dined, these scruples gave 
way. 

On rising from table, according to Constable, they sal- 
lied out to the green before the door of the cottage, and 
all in the highest spirits enjoyed the fine May evening. 
John Ballantyne, hopping up and down in his glee, ex- 
claimed, “ Is Rob’s gun here, Mr. Scott ; w'ould you ob- 
ject to my trying the auld barrel with a few de ” 
— “Nay, Mr. Puflf,” said Scott, “it w'ould burst, and 
blow you to the devil before your time.” — “Johnny, 
my man,” said Constable, “ what the mischief puts draw- 
ing at sight into your head?” Scott laughed heartily 
at this innuendo ; and then observing that the little man 
felt somewhat sore, called attention to the notes of a bird 
in the adjoining shi'ubbery. “ And by the by,” said he, 
as they continued listening, “’tis a long time, Johnny, 
since we have heard the Cobbler of Kelso.” Mr. Puff 
forthwith jumped up on a mass of stone, and seating 
himself in the proper attitude of one working with his 
awl, began a favourite interlude, mimicking a certain 
son of Crispin, at whose stall Scott and he had often 
lingered when they were school-boys, and a blackbird, 
the only companion of his cell, that used to sing to him, 
while he talked and whistled to it all day long. With 
this performance Scott was always delighted: nothing 
could be richer than the contract of the bird’s wild sweet 
notes, some of 'which he imitated with wonderful skill, 
and the accompaniment of the Cobbler’s hoarse cracked 
voice, uttering all manner of endearing epithets, which 
Johnny multiplied and varied in a vstyle worthy of the 
Old Women in Rabelais at the birth of Pantagruel. T 
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often wondered that Mathews, who borrowed so many 
good things from John Ballantyne, allowed this Cobbler, 
which was certainly the masterpiece, to escape him. 

Scott himself had probably exceeded that evening the 
three glasses of wine sanctioned by his Sangrados. I 
never,” said Constable, ‘‘ had found him so disposed to be 
communicative about what he meant to do. Though he 
had bad a return of his illness but the day before, be 
continued for an hour or more to walk backwards and 
forwai'ds on the green, talking and laughing — he told us 
he was sure he should make a hit in a G-lasgow weaver, 
whom he would ravel up with Itoh ; and fairly outshone 
the Cobbler, in an extempore dialogue between the bail- 
lie and the cateran — something not unlike what the 
book gives us as passing in the Glasgow tolbooth.” 

Mr. Puff might well exult in the “ full and entire suc- 
cess” of his trip to Abbotsfojd. His friend had made 
it a sine qua nan with Constable that he should have a 
third share in the bookseller’s moiety of the bargain — 
and though Johnny had no more trouble about the pub- 
lishing or selling of Rob Roy than his own Cobbler of 
Kelso, this stipulation had secured him a bonus of £1200, 
before two years passed. Moreover, one must admire 
his adroitness in persuading Constable, during their jour- 
ney back to Edinburgh, to relieve him of that fraction 
of his own old stock, with which his unhazardous share 
in the new transaction was burdened. Scott’s kindness 
continued, as long as John Ballantyne lived, to provide 
for him a constant succession of similar advantages at the 
same easy rate : and Constable, from deference to Scott’s 
wishes, and from his own liking for the humorous auc- 
tioneer, appears to have submitted with hardlj a momen- 
tary grudge to this heavy tax on his most important 
ventures. 
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The same week Scott received Southey’s celebrated 
letter to Mr. William Smith, M. P. for Norwich. The 
poet of Keswick bad also forwarded to him somewhat 
earlier his Pilgrimage to Waterloo, which piece contains 
a touching allusion to the affliction the author had re- 
cently sustained in the death of a fine boy. Scott’s let- 
ter on this occasion was as follows : — 


" To Robert Southey^ Keswick. 

“ Selkirk, May 9th, 1817. 

“My Dear Southey, — I have been a strangely negligent 
correspondent for many months past, more especially as I have 
had you rarely out of my thoughts, for I think you will hardly 
doubt of my sincere sympathy in events which have happened 
sinee I have written. I shed sincere tears over the Pilgrimage 
to Waterloo. But in the crucible of human life, the purest 
gold is tried by the strongest heat, and I can only hope for 
the continuance of yoiir present family blessings to one so well 
formed to enjoy the pure happiness they afford. My health 
has, of late, been very indifferent. I was very nearly suc- 
cumbing under a violent xnflammatoiy attack, and still feel the 
effects of - the necessary treatment. X believe they took one- 
third of the blood of my system, and blistered in proportion; 
so that both my flesh and my blood have been in a wofuUy re- 
duced state. I got out here some weeks since, where, by dint 
of the insensible exercise which one takes in the country, I 
feel myself gathering strength daily, but am still obliged to 
observe a severe regimen. It was not to croak about myself, 
however, that 1 took up the pen, but to wish you joy of 
your triumphant answer to that coarse-minded William Smith. 
He deserved all he has got, and, to say the truth, you do 
not spare hina, and have no cause. His attack seems to 
have proceeded from the vulgar insolence of a low mind de- 
^rous of attacking genius at disadvantage. It is the ancient 
and eternal strife of which the witch speaks in Thalaba. Such 
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a man as he, feels he has no alliance with such as you, and his 
evil instincts lead him to treat as hostile whatever he cannot 
comprehend. I met Smith once during his stay in Edin- 
burgh,* and had, what I seldom have with any one in society, 
a high quarrel with him. His mode of travelling had been 
from one gentleman’s seat to another, abusing the well-known 
hospitality of the Highland lairds, by taking possession of their 
houses, even during their absence, domineering in them when 
they were present, and not only eating the dinner of lo-day, 
but requiring that the dinner of to-morrow should also be 
made ready and carried forward with him, to save the expense 
of inns. AH this was no business of mine, but when, in the 
middle of a company consisting of those to whom he had 
owed this hospitality, he abused the country, of which he 
knew little — the language, of which he knew nothing — and 
the people, who have their faults, but are a much more harm- 
less, moral, and at the same time high-spirited population, 
than, I venture to say, he ever lived amongst — I thought it 
was really too bad, and so e’en took up the debate, and gave 
it him over the knuckles as smartly as I could. Your pam- 
phlet, therefore, fed fat my ancient grudge against him as well 
as the modern one, for you cannot doubt that my blood boiled 
at reading the report of his speech. Enough of this gentle- 
man, who, I think, will not walk out of the round in a hurry 
again, to slander the conduct of individuals. 

“ I am at present writing at our head-court of freeholders — 
a set of quiet, unpretending, but sound-judging country gen- 
tlemen, and whose opinions may be very well taken as a fair 
specimen of those men of sense and honour, who are not like- 
ly to be dazzled by literary talent, which lies out of their beat, 
and who, therefore, cannot be of partial counsel in the cause ; 
and I never heard an opinion more generally, and even warm- 
ly expressed, than that your triumphant vindication brands 

* Scott’s meeting with this Mr. Smith occurred at the table of hit 
firiend and colleague, Hector Macdonald Buchanan The company, ex 
eept Scott and Smith, were all, like their hospitable landlord, High' 
anders. 
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8initli as a slanderer in all time coming. I think you may not 
be displeased to know this, because what men of keen feelings 
and literary pursuits must have felt, cannot be unknown to you, 
and you may not have the same access to know the impression 
made upon the general class of society. 

“ I have^to thank you for the continuation of the History of 
Brazil — one of your gigantic labours ; the fhiit of a mind so 
active, yet so patient of labour. I am not yet far advanced in 
the second volume, reserving it usually for my hour^s amuse- 
ment in the evening, as children keep their dainties for bonne 
houche : but as far as I have come, it possesses all the interest 
of the commencement, though a more faithless and worthless set 
than both Butch and Portuguese I have never read of ; and it 
requires your knowledge of the springs of human action, and 
your lively description of ‘ hair-breadth 'scapes,* to make one 
care whether the hog bites the dc^, or the dog bites the hog. 
Both nations were in rapid declension from their short-lived 
age of heroism, and in the act of experiencing all those retro- 
grade movements which are the natural consequence of selfish- 
ness on one hand and bigotry on the other. 

“ I am glad to see you are turning your mind to the state of 
the poor. Should you enter into details on the subject of the 
best mode of assisting them, I would be happy to tell you the 
few observations I have made — not on a very small scale 
neither, considering my fortune, for I have kept about thirty of 
the labourers in my neighbourhood in constant employment 
this winter. This I do not call charity, because they executed 
some extensive plantations and other works, which I could 
never have got done so cheaply, and which I always intended 
one day to do. But neither was it altogether selfish on my 
part, because I was putting myself to inconvenience in incur- 
ring the expense of several years at once, and certainly would 
not have done so, but to serve mine honest neighbours, who 
were likely to want work but for such exertion. From my 
observation, I am inclined greatly to doubt the salutary efieet 
of the scheme generally adopted in Edinourgh and elsewhere 
<br relieving the poor. At Edinbuigh, they are employed oir 
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public works at so much a-day — tenpence, I believe, or one 
shilling, with an advance to those who have families. This 
rate is fixed below that of ordinaiy wages, in order that no 
person may be employed but those who really cannot find 
work elsewhere. But it is attended with this bad effect, that 
the people regard it partly as charity, which is humiliating — 
and partly as an imposition, in taking their labour below its 
usual saleable value ; to which many add a third view of the 
subject — namely, that this sort of half-pay is not given them 
for the purpose of working, but to prevent their rising in re- 
bellion. None of these misconceptions are favourable to hard 
labour, and the consequence is, that I never have seen such a 
set of idle faineants as those employed on this system in the 
public works, and I am sure that, notwithstanding the very 
laudable intention of those who subscribed to form the fiind, 
and the yet more praiseworthy, because more difiicult, exer- 
tions of those who superintend it, the issue of the scheme will 
occasion full as much mischief as good to the people engaged 
in it. Private gentlemen, acting on something like a similar 
system, may make it answer better, because they have not the 
lazy dross of a metropolis to contend with — because they 
have fewer hands to manage — and above all, because an 
individual always manages his own concerns better than those 
of the country can be managed. Yet all who have employed 
those who were distressed for want of work at under wages, 
have had, less or more, similar complaints to make. 1 think 1 
have avoided this in my own case, by inviting the country- 
people to do piecework by the contract. Two things only are 
necessary — one is, that th^ nature of the work should be such as 
will admit of its being ascertained, when finished, to have been 
substantially executed. All sort of spade-work and hoe-work, 
with many other kinds of country labour, fall under this de- 
scription, and the employer can hardly be cheated in the exe- 
cution if he keeps a reasonable looa-out. The other point is, 
»o take care that the undertakers, in their anxiety for employ- 
ment, do not take the job too cheap. A little acquaintance 
with country labour will enable one to regulate this ; but it in 
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an essential point, for if you do not keep them to their bar* 
gain, it is making a jest of the thing, and forfeiting the very 
advantage you have in view — that, namely, of inducing the 
labourer to bring his heart and spirit to his work. But this he 
will do where he has a fair bargain, which is to prove a good 
or bad one according to his own exertions. In this case you 
make the poor man his own friend, for the profits of his good 
conduct are all his own. It is astonishing how partial the 
people are to this species of contract, and how diligently they 
labour, acquiring or maintaining all the while those habits 
which render them honourable and useful members of society. 
I mention this to you, because the rich, much to their honour, 
do not, in general, require to be so much stimulated to benevo- 
lence, as to be directed in the most usetul way to exert it. 

“ I have still a word to say about the poor of our own parish 
of Parnassus. I have been applied to by a very worthy friend, 
Mr. Scott of Sinton, in behalf of an unfortunate Mr. Gilmour, 
who, it seems, has expended a little fortune in printing, upon 
his own account, poems which, from the sample I saw, seem 
exactly to answer the description of Dean Swift’s country 
house — 


‘ Too bad for a blessing, too good for a curse, 

I wish from my soul they were better or worse.’ 

But you are the dean of our corporation, and, I am informed, 
take some interest in this poor gentleman. If you can point 
out any way in which I can serve him, I am sure my inclina- 
tion is not wanting, but it looks like a very hopeless case. I 
beg my kindest respects to Mrs. Southey, and am always sin- 
cerely and affectionately yours, Walter Scott.” 

About this time Hogg took possession of Altrive Lake, 
and some of his friends in Edinburgh set on foot a sub- 
scription edition of his Queen’s Wake (^t a guinea each 
ijopy), in the hope of thus raising a sum adequate to the 
Bto^king of the little farm. The following letter alludes 
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to this affair; and also to the death of Frances Lad^ 
Douglas, sister to Duke Henry of Buccleuch, whose early 
kindness to Scott has been more than once mentioned- 

“ To ike Right Hon, Lord Montagu, 

“Abbotsford, June 8, 1817. 

“My Dear Lord, — I am honoured with your letter, and 
wiU not fail to take care that the Shepherd profits by your 
kind intentions, and those of Lady Montagu. This is a scheme 
■which I did not devise, for I fear it will end in disappoint- 
ment, but for which I have done, and will do, all I possibly 
can. There is an old saying of the seamen's, ‘ every man is 
not born to be a boatswain/ and I think I have heard of men 
bom under a sixpenny planet, and doomed never to be worth 
a groat. I fear something of this vile sixpenny influence had 
gleamed in at the cottage window when poor Hogg first came 
squeaking into the world. All that he made by his original 
book he ventured on a flock of sheep to drive into the High- 
lands to a farm he had taken there, but of which he could not 
get possession, so that all the stock was ruined and sold to dis- 
advantage. Then he tried another farm, which proved too 
dear, so that he fairly broke upon it. Then put forth divers 
pubhcations, which had little sale — and brought him accord- 
higly few pence, though some praise. Then came this Queen's 
Wake, by which he might and ought to have made from £100 
to £200 — for there were, I think, three editions — when lo I 
his bookseller turned bankrupt, and paid him never a penny. 
The Duke has now, with his wonted generosity, given him a 
cosie bield, and the object of the present attack upon the pub- 
lic, is to get if possible as much cash together as will stock it. 
But no one has loose guineas now to give poor poets, and J 
greatly doubt the scheme succeeding, unless it is more strongly 
patronised than can almost be expected. In bookselling mat- 
ters, an author must either be the conjurer, who commands 
the devil, or the witch who serves him — and few are they 
whose situation is sufficiently independent to enable them to 
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Easuine the higher character — and this is injui-iotis to the in- 
digent author in every respect, for not only is he obliged to 
turn his pen to every various kind of composition, and so to 
injure himself with the public by writing hastily, and on sub- 
jects unfitted for his genius ; but moreover, those honest gen- 
tlemen, the booksellers, from a natural association, consider 
the books as of least value, which they find they can get at 
least expense of copy-money, and therefore are proportionally 
careless in pushing the sale of the work. Whereas a good 
round sum out of their puree, like a moderate rise of rent on a 
farm, raises the work thus acquired in their own eyes, and 
serves as a spur to make them clear away every channel, by 
which they can discharge their quires upon the public. So 
much for bookselling, the most ticklish and unsafe and hazard- 
ous of all professions, scarcely with the exception of horse- 
jockeyship. 

“ You cannot doubt the sincere interest I take in Lady Men- 
tal’s healtL I was very glad to learn from the Duke, that 
the late melancholy event had produced no permanent effect 
on her constitution, as I know how much her heart must have 
suffered.* I saw our regretted friend for the last time at the 
Theatre, and made many schemes to be at Bothwell this next 
July. But thus the world glides from us, and those we most 
love and honour are withdrawn from the stage before us. 1 
know not why it was that among the few for whom I had so 
much respectful regard, I never had associated the idea of 
early deprivation with Lady iouglas. Her excellent sense, 
deep information, and the wit which she wielded with so much 
good humour, were allied apparently to a healthy constitution, 
which might have permitted us to enjoy, and be instructed by 
her society for many years. Dis aliter visttm, and the recol- 
lection dwelling on all the delight which she afforded to so- 
ciety, and the good which she did in private life, is what now 
remains to us of her wit, wisdom, and benevolence. The Duke 

* Lady Montagu was the daughter of the late Lord Bouglas by his 
ttrst marriage with Lady Lucy Giuhame, daughter of the second Duke 
»f Montrose^ 
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keeps his usual health, with always just so much of the gout, 
howevet*, as would make me wish that he had more — a kind 
wish, for which I do not observe that he is sufficiently grateful. 
I hope to spend a few days at Drumlanrig Castle, when that 
ancient mansion shall have so far limited its courtesy as to 
stand covered in the presence of the wind and rain, which I 
believe is not yet the case. I am no friend to ceremony, and 
like a house as well when it does not carry its roof en chapeau 
hras. I heartily wish your Lordship joy of the new mansion 
at Litton, and hope my good stars will permit me to pay my 
respects there one day. The discovery of the niches certainly 
bodes good luck to the house of Montagu, and as there are 
three of them, I presume it is to come threefold. From the 
care with which they were concealed, I presume they had 
been closed in the days of Cromwell, or a little before, and 
that the artist employed (like the General, who told his sol- 
diers to fight bravely against the Pope, since they were Vene- 
tians before they were Christians) had more professional than 
religious zeal, and did not even, according to the practice of 
the time, think it necessary to sweep away Popery with the 
besom of destruction.* I am here on a stcden visit of two 
days, and find my mansion gradually enlarging. Thanks to 
Mr. Atkinson (who found out a practical use for our romantic 
theory), it promises to make a comfortable station for offering 
your Lordship and Lady Montagu a pilgrim’s meal, when you 
next visit Melrose Abbey, and that without any risk of your 
valet (who I recollect is a substantial person) sticking between 
the wall of the parlour and the backs of the chairs placed 
round the table. This literally befell Sir Harry Macdougal’s 
fat butleri who looked like a ship of the line in the loch at 
Bowhill, altogether unlike his master, who could glide where- 
ever a weasel might make his way. Mr. Atkinson has indeed 
been more attentive than I can express, when I consider how 

* Lord Montagu’s house at Ditton Park, near Windsor, had recently 
been destroyed by fire — and the ruins revealed some niches with an- 
tique candlesticks, &;c., belonging to a domestic chapel that had lieen 
fonverted to other purposes from the time, I believe, of Henry VHI. 
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valuable bis time must be.* We are attempting no castellated 
conundrums to rival those Lord Napier used to have executed 
in sugar, when he was Commissioner, and no cottage neither, 
but an irregular somewhat — like an old English hall, in which 
your squire of £500 ary ear used to drink his ale in days of 
yore. 

‘‘I am making considerable plantations (that is, consider- 
ing), being greatly encouraged by the progi*ess of those I for- 
merly laid out. Read the veracious Gulliver's account of the 
Windsor Forest of Lilliput, and you will have some idea of 
the solemn gloom of my Druid shades. Your Lordship’s very 
truly faithful Walter Scott. 

‘‘This is the 8th of June, and not an ash-tree in leaf yet. 
The country cruelly backward, and whole fields destroyed by 
the grub. I dread this next season.” 

♦ Mr. Atkinson, of St. John’s Wood, was the architect of Lord Mon- 
tagu’s new mansion at Ditton, as well as the artist nltimalely employed 
hi arranging Scott’s interior at Abbotsford. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Ex^vrsion to fhe Lennox, Glasgoio, and DruTrdanrig — Pur- 
chase of'ToftJield — Esiahlishvient of the Fergusson famUg 
at Huntly Bum — Lines written in Illness — Visits of Wash- 
ington Irving, Lady Byron, and Sir David WUMe — Prog- 
ress of the Building at Ahhotsford — Letters to Morritt^ 
Terry, §*c. — Conclusion of Rob Roy, 

1817. 

During- the summer term of 1817, Scott seems to 
have laboured chiefly on his History of 1815 for the 
Re^ster, which was published in August; but he also 
found time to draw up the Introduction for a richly em- 
bellished quarto, entitled “ Border Antiquities,” which 
came out a month later. This valuable essay, containing 
large additions to the information previously embodied in 
the Minstrelsy, has been included in the late collection 
of his Miscellaneous Prose, and has thus obtained a cir- 
culation not to be expected for it in the original costly 
form. 

Upon the rising of the Court in July, he made an 
excursion to the Lennox, chiefly that he might visit a 
cave at the head of Loch Lomond, said to have been a 
favourite retreat of his hero, Rob Roy. He was ac- 
companied to the seat of his friend, Mr. Macdonald Bu- 
chanan, by Captain Adam Fergusson — the long Linton 
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of the days of his apprenticeship ; and thence to Glas* 
gow, where, under the auspices of a kind and intelligent 
acquaintance, hlr. John Smith, bookseller, he refreshed 
his recollection of the noble cathedral, and other local- 
ities of the birthplace of Bailie Jarvie. Mi'. Smith took 
care also to show the tourists the most remarkable iiov- 
Ities in the great manufacturing establishments of his 
flourishing city ; and he remembers particularly the de- 
light which Scott expressed on seeing the process of 
singeing muslin — that is, of divesting the finished web 
of all superficial knots and irregularities, by passing it, 
with the rapidity of lightning, over a bar of red-hot 
iron. “The man that imagined this,” said Scott, “was 
the Shakspeare of the Wahsters — 

* Things out of hope are compassed oft with venturing.’ ” * 

The following note indicates the next stages of his 
progress : — 

“ To his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, Drumlanrig Castle. 

“ Sanquhar, 2 o’clock, July 30, 1817. 
From Ross, where the clouds on Benlomond are sleeping — 

From Greenock, where Clyde to the Ocean is sweeping — 

From Largs, where the Scotch gave the Northmen a drilling — 
From Ardrossan, whose harbour cost many a shilling — 

From Old Cumnock, where beds are as hard as a plank, sir — 
From a chop and green pease, and a chicken in Sanquhar, 

This eve, please the Fates, at Drumlanrig we anchor. 

“W. S.” 

The Poet and Captain Fergubson remained a week at 
Drumlanrig, and thence repaired together to Abbotsford. 
By this time, the foundations of that part of the e:^isting 
house, which extends from the hall westwards to the 

♦ Shakspeare’s Poems — Venus and Adonis. 
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original court-yard, had been laid ; and Scott now found 
a new source of constant occupation in watching the pro* 
ceedings of his masons. He had, moreover, no lack of 
employment further a-field. — for he was now negotiating 
with another neighbouring landowner for the purchase of 
an addition, of more consequence than any he had hith- 
erto made, to his estate. In the course of the autumn 
he concluded this matter, and became, for the price, 
of £10,000, proprietor of the lands of Toftjield^ on 
which there had recently been erected a substantial man- 
sion-house, fitted, in all points, for the accommodation of 
a genteel family- This circumstance offered a tempta- 
tion which much quickened Scott’s zeal for completing 
his arrangement. The venerable Professor Fergusson 
had died a year before ; Captain Adam Fergusson was 
at home on half-pay ; and Scott now saw the means of 
securing for himself, henceforth, the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the companion of his youth, and his amiable 
sisters. Fergusson, who had written, from the lines of 
Torres Vedras, his hopes of finding, when the war Should 
be over, some sheltering cottage upon the Tweed, within 
a walk of Abbotsford, was delighted to see hi's dreams 
realized; and the family took up their residence next 
spring at the new house of Toftfield, on which Scott 
then bestowed, at the ladies’ request, the name of 
Huntly Burn ; — this more harmonious designation Deing 
taken from the mountain brook which passes through 
its grounds and garden, — the same famous in tradition 

• On completing this purchase, Scott writes to John Ballantyne: — 
** Dear John, — I have closed with Usher for his beautiful patrimony, 
which makes me a great laird. I am afraid the people ■vrill take me 
up for coining. Indeed, these noveh, while their attractions Ifist, are 
something like it. I am very glad of t/oMr good prospects. Still I my 
Prudence / Prudence ! — Yours truly, TY. S/’ 
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as the scene of Thomas the Rhymer^s interviews with 
the Queen of Fairy- The upper part of the Rhymer^s 
Glen^ through which this brook finds its way from the 
Cauldshields Loch to Toftfield, had been included in a 
previous purchase. He was now master of all these 
haunts of ‘‘ True Thomas,” and of the whole ground of 
the battle of Melrose, from Skirmish-field to Tum-again 
His enjoyment of the new territories was, however, in- 
terrupted by various returns of his cramp, and the de- 
pression of spirit which always attended, in his case, the 
use of opium, the only medicine that seemed to have 
power over the disease. 

It was while struggling with such languor, on one 
lovely evening of this autumn, that he composed the fol- 
lowing beautiful verses. They mark the veiy spot of 
their birth, — namely, the then naked height overhangr 
ing the northern side of the Cauldshields Loch, from 
which Melrose Abbey to the eastward, atid the hills of 
Ettrick and Yarrow to the west, are now visible over a 
wide range of rich woodland, — all the work of the 
poet’s hand : — 

“ The sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill, 

In Ettrick’s vale, is sinking sweet; 

The Westland wind is hush and still — 

The lake lies sleeping at my feet. 

Yet not the landscape to mine eye 
Bears those bright hues that once it bore; 

Though evening, with her richest dye, 

Flames o'er tbe hills of Ettrick's shore. 

** With listless look along the plain 
I see Tweed’s silver current glide, 

And coldly mark the holy fene 
Of Melrose rise in ruin’d pride* 

The tjuiet lake, the balmy air, 

The hill, the stream, the tower, the to«o, — 

4 


TOL. V. 
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Are they still such as once they were, 

Or is the dreary change in me? 

** Alas I the warp’d and broken board, 

How can it bear the painter's dye ! 

The harp of strain’d and timeless chord, 

How to the minstrel’s skill reply* 

To aching eyes each landscape lowers, 

To feverish pulse each gale blows chill; 

And Araby’s or Eden's bowers 
Were barren as this moorland hill.” 

He again alludes to his illness in a letter to Mr. Mer- 
ritt: — 


“ To J. B. S. Morrilt, Eaq,, il/.P., Rolcehy, 

“ Abbotsford. Aug. 11, ISlT- 

“ My Dear Morritt, — I am arriveil from a little tour in the 
west of Scotland, and had hoped, in compliance with your 
kind wish, to have indulged myself with a skip over the Border 
as far as Eokeby, about the end of this month. But my fate 
denies me this pleasure; for, in consecjuence of one or two 
blunders, during my absence, in executing my new premises, 
I perceive the necessity of remaining at the helm while they 
are going on. Our masons, though excellent workmen, are 
too little accustomed to the g^mcracks of their art, to be 
trusted with the execution of a hramra plan, without constant 
inspecrion. Besides, the said labourers lay me under the ne- 
cessity labouring a little myself; and I find I can longer 
with impunity undertake to make one week's hard work sup- 
ply the omissions of a fortnight's idleness. Like you, I have 
abridged my creature-comforts — as Old Mortality would call 
them — renouncing beer and ale on aU ordinary occasions; 
also pastry, fruit, &c. and all that tends to acidity. These are 
awkward warnings; but sat est vixisse. To have lived re- 
spected and regarded by some of the best men in our age, is 
enough for an individual like me; the rest must be as God 
wills, and when he wills 
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** The poor laws, into which you have ventured for the love 
of the country, form a sad quagmire. They are like John 
Bunyan’s Slough of Despond, into which, as he observes, mil- 
lions of cart-loads of good resolutions have been thrown, with- 
out perceptibly mending the way. From what you say, and 
fi om what I have heard from others, there is a very natural 
desire to trust to one or two empirical remedies, such as gen- 
erid systems of education, and so forth. But a man with a 
broken constitution might as well put faith in Spilsbury or 
Godbold. It is not the knowledge, but the use which is made 
of it, that is productive of real benefit. To say that the Scot- 
tish peasant is less likely than the EnglLshman to become an 
incumbrance on his parish, is saying, in other words, that this 
country Is less populous, — that there are fewer villages and 
towns, — that the agricultural classes, from the landed proprie- 
tor down to the cottager, are individually more knit and ce- 
mented together; — above all, that the Scotch peasant has 
harder habits of life, and can endure from his infancy a worse 
fare and lodging than your parish alms-houses oifer. — There is 
a terrible evil in England to which we are strangers, — the 
number, to wit, of tippling-houses, where the labourer, as a 
matter of course, spends the overplus of his earnings. In 
Scotland there are few; and the Justices are commendably 
inexorable in rejecting all application for licences where there 
appears no public necessity for granting them. A man, there- 
fore, cannot easily spend much money in liquor, since he must 
walk three or four miles to the place of suction and back 
again, which infers a sort of malice prepense of which few are 
capable ; and the habitual opportunity of indulgence not being 
at hand, the habits of intemperance, and of waste connected 
with it, are not acquired. If financiers would admit a general 
.fimitation of the ale-houses over England to one-fourth of the 
number, I am convinced you would find the money spent in 
that manner would remain with the peasant, as a source of 
self-sipport and independence. 

“All this applies chiefly to the country; — in towns, and in 
die manufacturing districts, the evil could hardly be dimin- 
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bhed by sucL. regulations. There would, perhaps, be no 
means so effectual as that (which will never be listened to) 
of taxing the manufacturers according to the number of hands 
which they employ on an average, and applying the produce in 
maintaining the manufacturing poor. If it should be alleged 
that this would injure the manufacturers, I would boldly re- 
ply, — * And why not injure, or rather limit, speculations, the 
excessive stretch of which has been productive of so mud 
damage to the principles of the country, and to the popula- 
tion, whom it has, in so many respects, degraded and demoral- 
ized?’ For a great many years, manufactures, taken in a 
general point of view, have not partaken of the character of 
a regular profession, in which all who engaged with honest in- 
dustry and a sufficient capital might reasonably expect returns 
proportional to their advances and labour — but have, on the 
contrary, rather resembled a lottery, in which the great mar 
jority of the adventurers are sure to be losers, although some 
may draw considerable advantage. Men continued for a great 
many years to exert themselves, and to pay extravagant wages, 
not in hopes that there could be a reasonable prospect of an 
orderly and regular demand for the goods they wrought up, 
but in order that they might be the first to take advantage of 
some casual opening which might consume their cargo, let 
others shift as they could. Hence extravagant wages on some 
occaisions; for these adventurers who thus played at hit or 
miss, stood on no scruples while the chance of success re- 
mained open. Hence, also, the stoppage of v^ork, and the 
discharge of the workmen, when the speculators failed oi their 
object. All this while the country was the sufferer ; j — for who- 
ever gained, the result, being upon the whole a loss, fell on 
the nation, tc^ether with the ' Usk of maintaining a poor, 
rendered effeminate and vicious by over-wages and ovei^liv- 
ing, and necessarily cast loose upon society. * I cannot but 
think that the necessity of making some fuhd beforehand, for 
the provision of those whom they debauch, and render only 
fit for t^e alms-house, in prosecution of their own Adventurea 
though it operated as a check on the increase ef manufhcturea, 
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would be a measure just in itself, and beneficial to the com- 
munity. But it would never be listened to; — the weaveifs 
beam, and the sons of Zeruiah, would be too many for the 
proposers. 

“ This is the eleventh of August : Walter, happier than he 
ever will be again, perhaps, is preparing for the moors. He 
has a better dog than Trout, and rather less active. Mrs. 
Scott and all our family send kind love. Yours ever, 

“W. S.** 

Two or three days after this letter was written, Scott 
first saw Washington Iiwing, who has recorded his visit 
in a deliglitful Essay, which, however, having been 
penned pearly twenty years afterwards, betrays a good 
many slips of memory as to names and dates. Mr, Irv- 
ing says lie arrived at Abbotsford on the 27th of August 
1816; hut he describes the walls of the new house as 
already overtopping the old cottage ; and this is tar from 
being the only circumstance he mentions which proves 
that he should have written 1817.* The picture which 
my amiable fi-iend has drawn of his reception, shows to 
all who remember the Scott and the Abbotsford of those 
days, how consistent accuracy as to essentials may be 
with forgetfulness of trifles. 

Scott had received the History of New York by 
Knickerbocker,” shortly after its appearance in 1812, 
from an accomplished American traveller, Mr. Brevoort; 

• I have bfrfhre me two letters of Hr. Irving’s to Scott, both written 
in September 1817, from Edinburgh, and referring to hia visit (which 
certainly w^s his only one at Abbotsford) as immediately precseding. 
There is also in my hands a letter from Scott to his friend John Rich- 
ardson, of Eludyer Street, dated 22d September 1817, in which he saj-s, 
* When you see Tom Campbell, tell him, with my best lovei, that I 
have to thank him for making me known to Mr. Washington Irving, 
Wjho is one of thh best and pleasantest acquaintances I havS tnade this 

uauy a day.” 
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and the admirable humour of this early work had led 
him to anticipate the brilliant career which its author 
has since run. Mr. Thomas Campbell, being no stranger 
to Scott’s high estimation of Irving’s genius, gave him a 
letter of introduction, which, halting his chaise on ihe 
high-road above Abbotsford, he modestly sent down to 
the house, “ with a card, on which he had written, that 
he was on his way to the ruins of Melrose, and wished 
to know whether it would be agreeable to Mr. Scott to 
receive a visit from him in the course of the morning.” 
Scott’s family well remember the delight with which he 
received this announcement — he was at breakfast, and 
sallied forth instantly, dogs and children after him as 
usual, to greet the guest, and conduct him in person from 
the highway to the door. 

“ The noise of my chaise,” says Irving, “ had disturbed the 
qidet of the establishment. Out sallied the warder of the 
castle, a black greyhound, and leaping on one of the blocks of 
stone, began a ftirious barking. This alarm brought out the 
whole garrison of dogs, all open-mouthed and vociferous. In 
a little while, the lord of the castle himself made his appear- 
ance. I knew him at once, by the likenesses that had been 
published of him. He came limping up the gravel walk, aid- 
ing himself by a stout walking staff, but moving rapidly and 
with vigour. By his side jogged along a large iron-grey stag- 
hound, of most grave demeanour, who took no part in the 
clamour of the canine rabble, but seemed to consider himself 
bound, for the dignity of the house, to give me a courteous re- 
ception. 

“ Before Scott reached the gate, he called out in a hearty 
lone, welcoming me to Abbotsford, and asking news of Camp- 
bell. Arrived at the door of the chaise, he grasped me warmly 
by the hand : ‘ Come, drive down, drive down to the house, 
said he ; ‘ ye’re just in time for breakfast, and afterwards y% 
ihadl see all the wonders of the Abbey.’ 
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“ I would have excused myself on the plea of having already 
made my breakfast ‘Hut, man,’ cried he, ‘a ride in the 
morning in the keen air of the Scotch hills is warrant enough 
for a second breakfast.’ 

“ I was accordingly whirled to the portal of the cottage, and 
in a few moments found myself seated at the breakfast-table. 
There was no one present but the family, which consisted of 
Mrs. Scott ; her eldest daughter, Sophia, then a fine girl abou 
seventeen; Miss Ann Scott, two or three years younger; 
Walter, a well-grown stripling; and Charles, a lively boy, 
eleven or twelve years of age- 

“ I soon felt myself quite at home, and my heart in a glow, 
with the cordial welcome I experienced. I had thought to 
make a mere morning visit, but found 1 was not to be let off 
so lightly. ‘ You must not think our neighbourhood is to be 
read in a morning like a newspaper,’ said Scott; ‘it takes 
several days of study for an observant traveller, that has a 
relish for auld-world trumpery. After breakfast you shall 
make your visit to Melrose Abbey ; I shall not be able to ac- 
company you, as I have some household alfaii'S to attend to ; 
but I will put you in charge of my son Charles, who is very 
learned in all things touching the old ruin and the neighbour- 
hood it stands in ; and he and my friend Johnnie Bower, will 
tell you the whole truth about it, with a great deal more that 
you are not called upon to believe, unless you bo a true and 
nothing-doubting anti<iuary. When you come back, I’ll take 
you out on a ramble about the neighbourhood. To-morrow we 
will take a look at the Yarrow, and the next day we will drive 
over to Dryburgh Abbey, whi(dii is a fine old ruin, well worth 
your seeing.* — In a word, before Scott had got through with 
MS plan, I found myself commitied for a visit of several days, 
ind it seemed as if a little realm of romance was suddenly 
ftpen before me,” 

After breakfast, while Scott, no doubt, wrote a chapter 
of Rob Roy, Mr. Irving, under young Charles’s guid- 
ance, saw Melrose Abbey, and Johnnie Bower the elder, 
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whose son long since inherited his office as showman 
of the ruins, and all his enthusiasm about them and 
their poet. The senior on this occasion was loud in hia 
praises of the affability of Scott. ‘ Hell come here 
sometimes,’ said he, ‘ with great folks in his company, 
and the first I’ll know of it is hearing his voice calling 
out Johnny 1 — Johnny Bower ! — and when I go out 
I’m sure to be greeted with a joke or a pleasant word. 
He’ll stand and crack, an’ laugh wi’ me just like an auld 
wife, — and to think that of a man that has such an 
awf£ knowledge o’ history! ’ 

On his return from the Abbey, Irving found Scott 
ready for a ramble. I cannot refuse myself the pleasure 
of extracting some parts of his description of it. 

“ As we sallied forth, every dog in the establishment turned 
out to attend us. There was the old staghound, Maida, that 
I have already mentioned, a noble animal, and Hamlet, the 
black greyhound, a wild thoughtless youngster, not yet ar- 
rived at the years of discretion; and Finette, a beautiful 
setter, with soft, silken hair, long pendant ears, and a mild eye, 
the parlour favourite. When in front of the house, we were 
joined by a superannuated greyhound, who came from the 
kitchen wagging his tail ; and was cheered by Scott as an old 
friend and comrade. In our walks, he would frequently pause 
in conversation, to notice his dogs, and speak to them as if 
rational companions ; and, indeed, there appears to be a vast 
deal of rationality jn these faithful attendants on man, derived 
from their close intimacy with him- Maida deported himself 
with a gravity becoming his age and size, and seemed to con- 
sider himself called upon to preserve a great degree of dignity 
and decorum in our society. As he jogged along a little dis- 
tance a-head of us, the young dogs would gamhol about him, 
leap on his neck, worry at his ears, and endeavour to tease 
him into a gambol. The old dog would keep on for a long 
time with imperturbable solemnity, now and then seeming ts 
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^buke the wantonness of his young companions. At length 
he would make a sudden turn, seize one of them, and tumble 
bim in the dust, then giving a glance at us, as much as to say, 

* You see, gentlemen, I can’t help giving way to this nonsense,' 
would resume his gravity, and jog on as before. Scott amused 
himself with these peculiarities. * I make no doubt,’ said he, 
‘when Maida is alone with these young dogs, he throws grav- 
ity aside, and plays the boy as much as any of them; but 
he is ashamed to do so in our company, and seems to say 
— Ha’ done with your nonsense, youngsters: what will the 
laird and that other gentleman think of me if I give way 
to such foolery ? ’ 

“ Scott amused himself with the peculiarities of another of 
his dogs, a little shamefaced terrier, with large glassy eyes, one 
of the most sensitive little bodies to insult and indignity in the 
world. ‘ If ever he whipped him,’ he said, ‘ the little fellow 
would sneak off and hide himself from the light of day in a 
lumber garret, from when(‘e there was no drawing him forth 
but by the sound of the chopping-knifo, as if chopping up his 
victuals, when he would steal foiiih with humiliated and down- 
cast look, but would skulk away again if any one regarded 
him.’ 

“ While we were discussing the humours and peculiarities of 
our canine companions, some object provoked their spleen, and 
produced a sharp and petulant barking from the smaller fry ; 
but it was some time before Maida was sufTiciently roused to 
ramp forward two or three l)ounds, and join the chorus with a 
deep-mouthed how wow. It was but a fn-ansiont outbreak, 
and he returned instantly, wagging his tail, and looking up 
dubiously in his master’s fac‘e, uncertain whether he would re- 
ceive ‘censure or applause. ‘ Ay, ay, old hoy I ’ cried Scott, 
you have done wonders; you have shaken the Eildon hills 
with your roaring : you may now lay hv your artillery for the 
rest of the day. Miuda,’ continued ho, ‘ is like the great gun 
at Constantinople ; it takes so long to get it ready, that the 
♦mailer guns can fire oflT a dozen times first : but when it does 
go off, it plays the very devil’ 
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“ These simple anecdotes may serve to show the delightful 
play 'of Scott’s humours and feelings in private life. Hia 
domestic animals were his friends. Everything about him 
seemed to rejoice in the light of his countenance. 

“ Our ramble took us on the hills commanding an extensive 
prospect. ‘ Now/ said Scott, ‘ L have brought you, like the 
pilgrim in the Pilgrim’s Progress, to the top of the Dele(:table 
Mountains, that I may show you all the goodly regions here- 
abouts. Tonder is Lammermuir, and Smailholme ; and there 
you have Galashiels, and Torwoodlee, and Gala Water ; and 
in that direction you see Teviotdale and the Braes of Yarrow, 
and Ettrick stream winding along like a silver thread, to throw 
itself into the Tweed.* He went on thus to call over names 
celebrated in Scottish song, and most of which had recently 
received a romantic interest from his own pen. In fact, I saw 
a great part of the Border country spread out before me, and 
could trace the scenes of those poems and romances which had 
in a manner bewitched the world. 

“ I gazed about me for a time with mute surprise, I may 
almost say, with disappointment. J beheld a mere succession 
of grey waving hills, line beyond line, as far as my eye could 
reach, monotonous in their aspect, and so destitute of trees, 
that one could almost see a stout fly walking along their pro- 
file ; and the far-famed Tweed appeared a naked stream, flow- 
ing between bare hills, without a tree or thicket on its banks ; 
and yet such had been the magic web of poetry and romance 
thrown over the whole, that it had a greater charm for me 
than the richest scenery I had beheld in England I could not 
help giving utterance to my thoughts. Scott hummed for a 
moment to himself, and looked grave; he had no idea of 
having his muse complimented at the expense of his native 
hills. ‘It may be pertinacity,’ said he at length ; * but to my 
eye, these grey hills, and all this wild border country, have 
beauties peculiar to themselves. I like the very nakedness of 
the land ; it has something bold, and stern, and solitary about 
it. When I have been for some time in the rich scenery about 
Edinburgh, which is like ornamented garden land, I begin tc 
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frisli myself back again among my own honest grey hills ; and 
if I did not see the heather, at least once a-year, I think 1 
should die ! ’ The last words were said with an honest warmth, 
accompanied by a thump on the ground with his staff, by way 
of emphasis, that showed his heart was in his speech. He 
vindicated the Tweed, too, as a beautiful stream in itself; and 
observed, that he did not dislike it for being bare of trees, 
probably from having been much of an angler in his time ; 
and an angler does not like to have a stream overhung by 
trees, which embarrass him in the exercise of his rod and line. 

“ 1 took occasion to plead, in like manner, the associations 
of early life for my disappointment in respect to the sunound- 
ing scenery. I had been so accustomed to see hills crowned 
with forests, and streams breaking their way through a wilder- 
ness of trees, that all my ideas of romantic landscape were 
apt to be well wooded. * Ay, and that’s the great charm of 
your country,’ cried Scott * You love the forest as I do the 
heather; but I would not have you think I do not feel the 
glory of a great woodland prospect. There is nothing I should 
like more than to be in the midst of one of your grand wild 
original forests, with the idea of hundreds of miles of untrodden 
forest around me. I once saw at Leith an immense stick of 
timber, just landed from America. It must have been an 
enormous tree when it stood in its native soil, at its full height, 
and with all its branches. I gazed at it with admiration ; it 
seemed like one of the gigantic obelisks which are now and 
then brought from Egypt to shame the pigmy monuments of 
Europe ; and, in fact, these vast aboriginal trees, that have 
sheltered the Indians before the intrusion of the white men, 
are the monuments and antuiuities of your country.’ 

“ The conversation here turned upon CampbeU’s poem of 
Gertrude of Wyoming, as illustrative of the poetic materials 
furnished by American scenery. Scott citeA several passages 
of it with great delight. * What a pity it is,’ said he, ‘ tliat 
Campbell does not write more, and often er, and give full sweep 
to his genius I He has wings that would bear him to the skies ; 
Vid he does, now and then, spread them grandly, but folds 
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them up again, and resumes his perch, as if he was afraid to 
launch away. What a grand idea is that/ said he, ‘about 
prophetic boding, or, in common parlance, second sight — 

‘ Coming events cast their shadows before ! ’ — 

The fact is,’ added he, ‘ Campbell is, in a manner, a bugbear 
to himself. The brightness of his early success is a detriment 
to all his further efforts. He is afraid of the shadow that his 
owrfifame casts before him. 

“ We had not walked much farther, before we saw the two 
Miss Scotts advancing along the hill-side to meet us. The 
morning’s studies being over, they had set off to take a ramble 
on the hills, and gather heather blossoms with which to deco- 
rate their hair for dinner. As they came bounding lightly like 
young fawns, and their dresses fluttering in the pure summer 
breeze, I was reminded of Scott’s own description of his chib 
dren, in his introduction to one of the cantos of Marmion : — 

‘ My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild, 

As best beffts the mountain child,’ &c. 

Ajb they approached, the dogs all sprung forward, and gam- 
bolled around them. They joined us with countenances full 
of health and glee. Sophia, the eldest, was the most lively 
and joyous, having much of her father’s varied spirit in con- 
versation, and seeming to catch excitement from his words and 
looks; Ann was of a quieter mood, rather silent, owing, in 
some measui’e, no doubt, to her being some years younger.” 

Having often, many years afterwards, heard Irving 
speak warmly of WiUiam Laidlaw, I must not omit the 
following passage : — 

“ One of my pleasantest rambles with Scott about the 
neighbourhood of Abbotsford, was taken in company with Mr. 
William Laidlaw, the steward of his estate. This was a gentle- 
man for whom Scott entertained a particular value. He had 
been born to a competency, Imd been well educated, his mind 
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was riclil)r stored with varied information, and he was a man 
of sterling naoral worth. Having been reduced by misfortune, 
Scott had got him to take charge of his estate. He lived at a 
small farm, on the hill-side above Abbotsford, and was treaiiCd 
by Scott as a cherished and confidential friend, rather than a 
dependant. 

That day at dinner we had Mr. Laidlaw and his wife, and 
a female friend who accompanied them. The latter was a 
very intelligent respectable person, about the middle ago, and 
was treated with particular attention and courtesy by Scott. 
Our dinner was a most agreeable one, for the guests were evi- 
dently cherished visitors to the house, and felt that they were 
appreciated. When they were gone, Scott spoke of them in 
the most cordial manner. ‘I wished to show you,* said he, 
* some of our really excellent, plain Scotch people,; not fine 
gentlemen and ladies, for such you can meet everywhere, and 
they are everywhere the same. The character of a nation is 
not to be learnt from its fine folks.* He then went on with a 
particular eulogium ^on the lady who had accompanied the 
Laidlaws. She was the daughter, he said, of a poor country 
clergyman, who had (lied in debt, and left her an orphan and 
destitute. Having had a good plain education, she immedi- 
ately set up a child's school, and had soon a numerous flock 
under her care, by which she earned a decent maintenanee. 
That, however, was not her main object. Her first care was 
to pay off her father’s debts, that no ill word or ill will might 
rest upon his memory. This, by dint of Scotch economy, 
backed by filial reverence and pride, she accomplished, though 
in the effort she subjected herself to every privation. Not 
content with this, she in certain instances rtjfused to take pay 
for the tuition of the children of some of her neighbours, who 
had befriended her father in bis need, and had since fallen into 
poverty. ‘ In a word,* added Scott, ‘ she*s a fine old Scotch 
girl, and I delight in her more than in many a fine lady I 
have known, and I have known many of the finest.* 

“ The evening having passed away delightftdly in a quaint- 
ooking apartment, half study, hali drawing-room. Scott read 
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peveral passages from the old Romance of Arthur, with a fine 
deep sonorous voice, and a gravity of tone that seemed to suit 
the antiquated black-letter volume. It was a rich treat to 
hear such a work read by such a pereon, and in such a place ; 
and his appearance, as he sat reading, in a large arm-chair, 
with his favourite hound Maida at his teet, and surrounded by 
books and reliques, and Border trophies, would have forme* 
an admirable and most characteristic picture- When I retirei 
for the night, I found it almost impossible to sleep : the idea of 
being under the roof of Scott ; of being on the Borders on the 
Tweed ; in the very centre of that region which had, for some 
time past, been the favourite scene of romantic fiction ; and, 
above all, the recollections of the ramble I had taken, the com- 
pany in which I had taken it, and the conversation which had 
passed, all fermented in my mind, and nearly drove sleep from 
my pillow. 

“ On the following morning the sun darted his beams from 
over the hiUs through the low lattice of my window. I rose at 
an early hour, and looked out between the branches of eglan- 
tine winch overhung the casement. To my surprise, Scott was 
already up, and forth, seated on a fragment of stone, and chat- 
ting with the workmen employed in the new building. I had 
supposed, after the time he had wasted upon me yesterday, he 
would be closely occupied this morning : but he appeared like 
a man of leisure, who had nothing to do but bask in the sun- 
shine, and amuse himself. I soon dressed myself and joined 
him. He talked about his proposed plans of Abbotsford: 
happy would it have been for him could he have contented 
himself with his delightful little vine-covered cottage, and the 
simple, yet hearty and hospitable, style in which he lived at 
the time of my visit.” 

Among other visitors who succeeded the distinguished 
American that autumn, were Lady Byron, the wife of 
the poet, and the great artist, Mr., afterwards Sir David 
Wilkie, who then executed for Captain Fergusson that 
pleasing little picture, in which Scott and his family are 
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represented as a group of peasants, while the gallant 
soldier himself figures by them in the character of a 
gamekeeper, or perhaps poacher. Mr. Irving has given, 
in the little work from which I have quoted so liberally, 
an amusing account of the delicate scruples of Wilkie 
about soliciting Scott to devote a morning to the requisite 
sitting, until, after lingering for several days, he at length 
became satisfied that, by whatever magic his host might 
contrive to keep Ballantyne’s pi-esses in full play, he had 
always abundance of leisure for matters less important 
than Fergusson’s destined heirloom. I hhall now, how- 
ever, return to his correspondence ; and begin with a 
letter to Joanna Baillie on Lady Byroifs visit. 

“ To Miss Joanna Baillie^ Hampstead, 

“ Abbotsford, Sept. 26, 1817. 

My Dear Miss Baillie, — A series of little trinketty sort 
of business, and occupation, and idleness, have succeeded to 
each other so closely, that I have been scarce able, for some 
three weeks past, to call my time my own for half an hour 
together ; but enough of apologies — they are vile things, and 
I know you will impute my negligence to anything rather 
than forgetting or undervaluing your friendship. You know, 
by this time, that we have had a visit from Lady Bymn, de- 
lightful both on its own account, and because it was accom- 
panied with good news and a letter from you. I regret we 
could not keep her longer than a day with ua, which was spent 
on the banks of the Yanxiw, and I hope and believe she was 
pleased with us, because 1 am sure she will be so with every- 
thing that is intended to please her : meantime her visit gave 
me a most lawyer-like fit of the bile. I have lived too long to 
be surprised at any instance of human caprice, but still it 
vexes me. Now, one would suppose Lady Byron, young, 
beautiful, with birth, and rank, and fortune, and taste, and 
nigh accomplishments, and admirable good sense, qualified to 
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have made happy one whose talents are so high as Lord 
Byron’s, and whose marked propensity it is to hke those who 
are qualified to admire and understand his talents ; and yet it 
has proved otherwise. I can safely say, my heart ached for 
her all the time we were together; there was so much patience 
and decent resignation to 'a situation which must have pressed 
on her thoughts, that she was to me one of the most interest- 
ing creatures I had seen for a score of years. I am sure I 
should not have felt such strong kindness towards her had she 
been at the height of her fortune, and in the Ml enjoyment of 
all the brilliant prospects to which she seemed destined. — Ton 
will wish to hear of my complaint. 1 think, thank God, that it 
is leaving me — ^“not suddenly, however, for I have had some 
i^petitions, but they have become fainter and fainter, and I 
have not been disturbed by one for these three weeks. I trust, 
by care and attention, my stomach will return to its usual 
tone, and I am as careful as I can. I have taken hard exer- 
cise with good effect, and am often six hours on foot without 
stopping or sitting down, to which my plantations and enclos- 
ures contribute not a little. I have, however, given up the 
gun this season, finding myself unable to walk up to the dogs ; 
but Walter has taken it in hand, and promises to be a first-rate 
shot ; he brought us in about seven or eight brace of birds the 
evening Lady Byron came to us, which papa was of course a 
little proud of. The black-cocks are getting very plenty on 
our moor-ground at Abbotsford, but I associate them so much 
with your beautiful poem,* that I have not the pleasure I used 
to have in knocking them down. I wish I knew how to send 
yoii a brace. I get on with my labours here ; my house is 
about to be roofed in, and a comical concern it is. Yours 
truly, W. S.” 

Tlie next letter refers to the Duke of Buccleuch’*! 

♦ “ Good-morrow to thy sable beak, 

Aod glossy plumage dark and sleek, 

Thy crimson moon, and azure eye, 

Cock of the heath, so wildly shy 1 &c. 
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preparations for a cattle-show at Bowhill, which was 
followed by an entertainment on a large scale to his 
Grace’s Selkirkshire neighbours and tenantry, and next 
day by a fox-hunt, after Dan die Dinmont’s fashion, 
among the rocks of the Yarrow. ^ The Sheriff attended 
with his tail on; and Wilkie, too, went with him. It 
was there that Sir David first saw Hogg, and the Shep- 
herd’s greeting was graceful. He eyed the great painter 
for a moment in silence, and then stretching out his 
hand, said — Thank God for it. I did not know that 
you were so young a man ! ” 

“ To the Duke of Buccleuch, {re., Drumlanrig Ctistle, • 

“ My Dear Lord Duke, — I am just honoured with your 
Grace’s of the 27th. The posts, which are as cross as pye- 
crust, have occasioned some delay. Depend on our attending 
at Bowhill on the 20th, and staying over the show. I have 
written to Adam Fergusson, who will come with a whoop and 
a hollo. So will the Ballantynes — flageolet * and all — for 
the festival, and they shall be housed at Abbotsford. I have 
an inimitably good songster in the person of Terence Magrath, 
who teaches my girls. He beats almost all whom I have ever 
heard attempt Moore’s songs, and I can easily cajole him also 
out to Abbotsford for a day or two. In jest or earnest, I never 
heard a better singer in a room, though his voice is not quite 
full enough for a concert ; and for an after-supper song, he al- 
most equals Irish Johnstone t 

“ Trade of every kind is recovering, and not a loom idle in 
Glasgow. The most faithful respects of this family attend tho 

* The flageolet alludes to Mr. Alexander Baillantyne, the third of 
the brothers — a tino musician, and a most amiable and modest man, 
Derer connected with IScott in any business matters, but always much 
his fe,vourite m private. 

t Mr. Miigrath has now been long established in his native city of 
Dublin. His musical excellence was by no means the only merit that 
attached Scott to his society while he remsdned in Edinburgh. 

VOJL. V. 5 
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Ladies and all at Drumlanrig. I ever am your Grace's truly 
obliged and grateful Walter Scott, 

“ Given from my Castle of Grawacky, 
this second day of the month called 
October, One Thousand Eight Hun- 
dred and Seventeen Years. 

“ There is a date nearly as long as the letter. 

** I hope we shall attack the foxes at BowhilL I will hazard 
Maida.'' 

We have some allusions to this Bowhill party in an- 
other letter; the first of several which I shall now in- 
sert according to their dates, leaving them, with a few 
marginal notes, to tell out the stoiy of 1817 : — 

To Danid Terry, Esq., London. 

“Abbotsford, October 24, 1817. 

“ Dear Terry, — Bullock has not gone to Skye, and I am 
veiy glad he has not, for to me who knew the Hebrides well, 
the attempt seemed very perilous at this season, 1 have con- 
siderably enlarged my domains since I wrote to you, by the 
purchase of a beautiful farm adjacent. The farm-house, which 
is new and excellent, I have let to Adam Fergusson and his 
sisters. We will be within a pleasant walk of each other, and 
hope to end our lives, as they began, in each other's society. 
There is a beautiful brook, with remnants of natural wood, 
which would make Toftfield rival Abbotsford, but for the mc> 
jestic Tweed I am in treaty for a field or two more ; one of 
which contains the only specimen of a Peel-house, or defensive 
feadenoe of a small proprietor, which remains in tliis neigh- 
bonrhood. It is an orchard, in the hamlet of Darniek, to which 
it gives a most picturesque effect. Blore admires it very much. 
We are ail well here, but crowded with company. 1 have 
been junketting this week past at Bowhill. Mr. Magrath has 
Seen with us these two or three days, and has seen his ward, 
Elamlet, l-)ehave most princeldce on Newark Hill and else* 
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v^liere. He promises to be a real treasure.* Notwithstanding, 
Mr. Magrath went to Bowhill with me one day, where his 
vocal talents gave great pleasure, and I hope will procure him 
the notice and protection of the Buccleuch family. The Duke 
Bays my building engrosses, as a common centre, the thoughts 
of Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Bullock, and wishes he could make 
them equally anxious in his own behalf You may believe 
this flatters me not a little. 

“ P. S. — I agree with you that the tower will look rather 
rich for the rest of the building ; yet you may be assured, that 
with diagonal chimneys and notched gables, it will have a very 
fine effect, and is in Scotch architecture by no means incom- 
patible. My house has been like a cried /air, and extreme the 
inconvenience of having no corner sacred to my own use, and 
free from intrusion. Ever truly yours, W. S.” 

“ To the Same. 

“ Abbotsford, 29th October 1817. 

“My Dear Terry, — I enclose a full sketch of the lower 
story, with accurate measurements of rooms, casements, door- 
ways, chimneys, &c., that Mr, Atkinson’s good will may not 
want means to work upon. I will speak to the subjects of 
your letters separately, that I may omit none of them, la^, I 
cannot possibly surrender the window to the west in the 
library ,t although I subscribe to all you urge about it. Still it 
is essential in point of light to my old eyes, and the single 
northern aspect would not serve me. Above all, it looks into 
the yard, and enables me to summon Tom Purdie without the 
intervention of a third party. Indeed, as I can have but a 
few books about me, it is of the less consequence. '2dly, 1 

* This fine greyhound, a gift from Tony, had been sent to Scotland 
under the care of Mr. Magrath. Terty bad called the dog Marmion 
but Scott had reebristened him Hamlet, in honour of his “ inky coat ” 

t Befbre the second and larger part of the present house of Abbots- 
ford was built, the small room, subsequently known as the breakfast 
parlour, was during several years Scott's aanctunu 
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resign the idea of coving the library to your better judgment, 
and I think the Stirling Heads * will be admirably disposed in 
the glass of the armoury window. I have changed my mind as 
to having doors on the book-presses, which is, after all, a great 
bore. No person will be admitted into my sanctum, and I can 
have the door locked during my absence. Sdly, 1 expect 3Mr* 
Bullock here every day, and should be glad to have the draw- 
ings for the dining-room wainscot, as he could explain them to 
the artists who are to work them. This (always if quite con- 
venient) would be the more desirable, as I must leave this 
place in a fortnight at farthest — the more’s the pity — and, 
consequently, the risk of blunders will be considerably in- 
creased. 1 should like if tlie pannelling of the wainscot could 
admit of a press on each side of the sideboard. I don’t mean 
a formal press with a high door, but some crypt, or, to speaJc 
vtilgarly, cupboard., to put away bottles of wine, &c. You 
know I am my own butler, and such accommodation is very 
convenient. We begin roofing to-morrow. Wilkie admires 
the whole as a composition, and that is high authority. J 
agree that the fountain shall be out of doors in front of the 
green-house; there may be an enclosure for it with some 
ornamented mason work, as in old gardens, and it will occupy 
an angle, which I should be puzzled what to do with, for turt 
and gravel would be rather meagre, and flowers not easily 
kept. I have the old fountain belonging to the Cross of Edin- 
burgh, which flowed with wine at the coronation of our kings 
and on other occasions of public rejoicing. I send a sketch of 
this venerable relic, connected as it is with a thousand associ- 
ations. It is handsome in its forms anti proportions — a free- 
stone basin about three feet in diameter, and five inches and a 
half in depth, very handsomely hollowed. A piece has been 
broken off one edge, but as we have the fragment, it can 
easily be restored with cement. There are four openings for 

* This alludes to certain pieces of painted glass, representing the 
heads of some of the old Scotch kings, copied from the carved coil- 
ing of the presence-chamber in Stirling Castle. There are engravingfc 
«f thorn in a work called “ Lacnnar Strevelinense.” Edinh. 4to. 1817 
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pipes in the circumference — each had been covered with a 
Gothic masque, now broken off and defaced, but which may 
be easily restored. Through these the wine had fallen into a 
larger and lower reservoir. I intend this for the centre of my 
fountain. I do not belie\e I should save £100 by retaining 
Mrs. Redford, by the time she was raised, altered, and beauti- 
fied, for, like the Highlandman’s gun, she wants stock, lock, 
and barrel, to put her into repair. In the moan time, * the 
cabin is convenient* Yours ever, W. S.’* 

“ To Mr. William Laidlauo^ Kaeaide. 

“ Edinburgh, Nov. 15th, 1817. 

“Dear Willie, — I have no intention to let the White- 
haugh without your express approbation, and 1 wish you to act 
as my. adviser and representative in these matters. I would 
hafdly have ventured to purchase so much land without the 

certainty of your counsel and co-operation , ^ On 

the other side you will find a small order on the banker at 
Galashiels, to be renewed half-yearly ; not by way of recom- 
pensing your friendship * with a load of barren money,* but 
merely to ease my conscience in some degree for the time 
wHch I must necessarily withdraw from the labour which is 
to maintain your family. Believe me. Dear Willie, yours 
truly, W. Scott.” 


“ To the Same. 

“Edinburgh, 19th Nov. 1817. 

“ Dear Willie, — I hope you will not quarrel with my last. 
Believe me that, to a sound-judging, and plnlosophical mind, 
this same account of Dr. and Or., which fills up so much time 
in the world, is comparatively of Very Small value. When 
you get rich, unless I thrive m the 6ame proportion, I vriH 
request your assistance for less, for little, or for nothing, as lihe 
case may require ; but while I wear my seven-leagued bodts to 
stride in triumph over moss and muir, it would bo very silly 
in either of us to let a cheque twice a-year of £ 25 make a 
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difference between ns. But all this we will talk over when 
we meet. I meditate one day a cowp-dt-maitre^ which will 
make my friend’s advice and exertion essential — indeed 
worthy of much better remuneration. When you come, I 
hope you will bring us information of all my rural proceedings. 
Though so lately come to town, I still remember, at my wak- 
ing hours, that I can neither see Tom Purdie nor Adam Pat- 
erson,* and rise with the more unwillingness. I was unweh 
on Monday and Tuesday, but am quite recovered. Yours 
ti’uly, W. S.” 

** To Thomas Scotty Paymaster^ 10th Regiment Kingston^ 
Canada. 

“ Edinburgh, 13th Dec. 1817. 

“My Dear Tom, — I should be happy to attend to your 
commission about a dominie for your boy, but I think there 
will be much risk in yoking yourself with one for three or four 
years. You know what sort of black cattle these are, and 
how difficult it is to discern their real character, though one 
may give a guess at their attainments. When they get good 
provender in their guts, they are apt to turn out very different 
animals from what they were in their original low condition, 
and get frisky and troublesome. I have made several inquiries, 
however, and request to know what salary you would think 
reasonable, and also what acquisitions he ought to possess. 
There is no combating the feelings which you express for the 
society of your son, otherwise I really think that a Scottish 
education would be highly desirable ; and should you at any 
time revert to tliis plan, you may rely on my bestowing the 
same attention upon him as upon my own boys. 

“ I agree entirely with you on the necessity of your remain- 
ing in the regiment while it is stationary, and retiring on half- 
pay when it marches ; but I cannot so easily acquiesce in your 
plar of settling in Canada. On the latter event taking place, 

* Adam Pater'^on was the intelligent foreman of the company of 
uasons then employed at Abbotsford. 
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on tHe contrary, I think it would be highly advisable that yon 
should return to your native country. In the course of nature 
you must soon be possessed of considerable property, now life- 
rented by our mother, and I should think that even your pres- 
ent income would secure you comfort and independence here. 
Should you remain in Canada, you must consider your family 
as settlers in that state, and as I cannot believe that it will re- 
main very long separated from Ameiica, I should almost think 
this equal to depriving them of the advantages of British sub- 
jects — at least of those which they might derive from theix 
respectable connexions in this country. With respect to youx 
son, in particular, I have little doubt that I could be of consid- 
erable service to him in almost any line of life he might 
chance to adopt here, but could of course have less influence 
on his fortunes were he to remain on the Niagara. I certainly 
feel anxious on this subject, because the settlement of your 
residence in America would be saying, in other words, that we 
two, the last remains of a family once so numerous, are never 
more to meet upon this side of time. My own health is very 
much broken up by the periodical recurrence of violent cramps 
in the stomach, which neither seem disposed to yield to medi- 
cine nor to abstinence. The complaint, the doctors say, is not 
dangerous in itself, but I cannot look forward to its continued 
recurrence, without being certain that it is to break my health, 
and anticipate old age in cutting me short. Be it so, my dear 
Tom — Sat eat vixme — and I am too much of a philosopher 
to be anxious about protracted life, which, with all its infirmi- 
ties and deprivations, I have never (‘onsidered as a blessing. 
In the years which may be before me, it would be a lively sat- 
bfaction to me to have the pleasure of seeing you in this coun- 
try, with the prospect of a comfortable settlement. 1 have 
but an imperfect account to render of my doings here. 1 
have amused myself with making an addition to my (jottage 
in the country. One little apartimmt is to Ix^ fitted up as an 
arpioury for niy old relics and curioHitios. On the wiciket I 
intend to mount your (leer*afoot^ — as an appropriate knock- 

* Thomas Scott had sent his brother tl\e horns and feet of a ^gan- 
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er. I hope the young ladies liked their watches, and that all 
your hooks, stationery, &c,, came safe to hand. I am told you 
have several kinds of the oak peculiar to America. If you can 
send me a few good acorus, with the names of the kinds they 
belong to, I will have them reared with great care and atten- 
tion. The heaviest and smoothest acorns should be selected, 
as one would wish them, sent from such a distance, to succeed 
which rarely happens unless they are particularly well ripened. 
I shall be as much obliged to you as Sancho was to the Duch- 
ess, or, to speak more correctly, the Duchess to Sancho, for a 
similar favour. Our mother keeps her health surprisingly well 
now, nor do I think there is any difference, unless that her 
deafness is rather increased. My eldest boy is upwards of six 
feet high ; therefore born, as Sergeant Kite says, to be a great 
man. I should not like such a rapid growth, but that he cai>- 
ries strength along with it; my youngest boy is a very sharp 
little feUow — and the girls give us great satisfaction. ' Ever 
affectionately yours, Walter Scott.'' 

The following note is without date. It accompanied, 
no doubt, the last proof-sheet of Rob Roy, and was there- 
fore in all probability written about ten days before the 
31st of December 1817 — on which day the novel was 
published. 


“ To Mr. James Bcdlantyne, St. John Street. 

‘♦Dear James, — 

With great joy 
I send you Roy. 

’Twas a tough job, 

But we’re done with Rob. 

“ I forget if 1 mentioned Terry in my list of Fiiends. Pray 

tic stag, shot by him in Canada. The feet were ultimately suspended 
to bell-cords in the armoury at Abbotsford; and the horns moimted aa 
drinkiag cups. , 
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send mo two or three copies as soon as you can. It were 
pity to make the Grinder* pay carriage. Yours ever, 

« W, S.” 

The novel had indeed been tough job” — for lightly 
and airily as it reads, the author had struggled almost 
throughout with the pains of cramp or the lassitude of 
opium. Calling on him one day to dun him for copy, 
James Ballantyne found him with a clean pen and a 
blank sheet before him, and uttered some rather solemn 
exclamation of surprise. *‘Ay, ay, Jemmy,” said he, 
’tis easy for you to bid me get on, but how the deuce 
can I make Rob Roy’s wife speak, with such a cuTmur-> 
ring in my guts ? ” 

* They called Daniel Teny among themselves “ The Grinder,” in 
double allusion to the song of Tmrry Hie Griad&r^ and to some haidl 
tmder-notes of their Mend's voice. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Rob Roy puhlishid — Negofiaiion concerning the Seco 
of Tales of my Landlord — Commission to search Jor ine 
Scottish Regalia — Letters to the Dxdce of Bnccletich, Mr, 
CroJcer, Mr. Morritt^ Mr, Murray^ Mr. Maturin, ^c , — 
Correspondence on Rural Affairs with Mr. Lnidlaw^ and on 
the Buildings at Ahhotsford with Mr. Terry — Death of Mrs, 
Murray Keith and Mr, George Bullock. 

1818. 

Rob Roy and his wife, Bailie Nicol Jarvie and his 
housekeeper, Die Vernon and Rashleigh O.sbaldistone — 
these boldly drawn and happily contrasted personages — 
were welcomed as warmly as the most fortunate of their 
predecessors. Constable’s resolution to begin with an 
edition of 10,000, proved to have been as sagacious as 
brave ; for within a fortnight a second impression of 3000 
was called for ; and the subsequent sale of this novel has 
considerably exceeded 40,000 more. 

Scott, however, had not waited for this new burst of 
applause. As soon as he came within view of the com- 
pletion of Rob Roy, he desired John Ballantyne to pro- 
pose to Constable & Co. a second series of the Tales 
of my Landlord, to be comprised, like the first, in four 
volumes, and ready for publication by ‘‘ the King’s birth- 
day that is, the 4th of eTune 1818. “ I have hungered 

Bnd thirsted,” he wrote, to see the end of those shabby 
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borrowings among friends ; they have all been wiped out 
except the good Duke's £4000 — and I will not suffer 
either new offers of land or anything else to come in the 
way of that clearance. I expect tliat you will be able 
to armiige this I'csurrcction of Jedediah, so that £5000 
shall be at my order.” 

Mr. Rigdum used to glory in recounting that he ac- 
(juitted himself on this occasion with a species of dex- 
terity not contemplated in hia commission. He well 
knew how sorely Constable had been wounded by see- 
ing the hrst Tales of Jedediah published by Murray and 
Blackwood — and that the utmost success of Rob Roy 
would only double his anxiety to keep them out of the 
Held, when the hint should be dropt that a second MS. 
from Gandcrcleuch might shortly be looked for. John 
therefore took a convenient opportunity to mention the 
new scheme as if casually — so as to give Constable the 
impression that the author's purpo-e was to divide the 
second series also between his old rival in Albemarle 
Street, of whom his jealousy was always sensitive, and 
his neighbour Blackwood, whom, if there had been no 
other grudge, the recent conduct and rapidly increasing 
sale of his Magazine would have been sufficient to make 
Constable hate with a perfect hatred. To see not only 
Viis old “ Scots Magazine ” eclipsed, but the authority of 
the Edinburgh Review itself bearded on its own soil by 
this juvenile upstart, was to him gaU and wormwood; 
and, moreover, he himself had come in for his share in 
some of those grotesque jem esprit by which, at this 
period, Blackwood's young Tory wags delighted to as- 
sail their elders and betters of the Whig persuasion. 
To prevent the proprietor of tliis new journal from ac- 
quiring anything like a hold on tlie author of Waverley, 
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and thus competing with himself not only in periodical 
literature, but in the highest of the time, was an object 
for which, as John Ballantjne shrewdly guessed. Con- 
stable would have made at that moment almost any 
sacrifice. Wlien, therefore, the haughty but trembling 
bookseller — “ Tiie Lord High Constable (as he had 
been dubbed by tliese jesters) — signified his earnest 
hope tliat the second Tales of my Landlord were des- 
tined to come out under the same auspices with Rob 
Roy, the plenipotentiary answered with an air of deep 
regret, that he feared it would be impossible for the au- 
thor to dispose of the work — unless to publishers who 
should aitree to take with it the whole of the remain- 
ing stock of “ John Ballantyne & Co.”,; and Constable, 
pertinaciously as he had stood out against many more 
modest propositions of this nature, was so worked upon 
by his jealous feelings, that his resolution at once gave 
way. He agreed on the instant to do all that John 
seemed to shiink from asking — and at one sweep 
cleared the Augean stable in Hanover Street of unsale- 
able rubbish to the amount of £5270! I am assured 
by lii.-^ surviving partner, that when he bad finally re- 
disposed of the stock, he found himself a loser by fuUy 
two-thirds of this sura. 

Burthened with this heavy condition, the agreement 
for the sale of 10,000 copies of the embryo series was 
signed before the end of November 1817; and on the 
7th January 1818 Scott wrote as follows to his noble 
‘friend: — 


“ To the Duke of Buccleuchy 

My Dear Lord Duke, — 1 have the great pleasure of en-^ 
silosing the discharged bond which your Grace stood engaged 
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in for me, and on my account. The accommodation was of 
the greatest consequence to me, as it enabled me to retain pos- 
session of some valuable literaiy property, which I must other- 
wise have suffered to be sold at a time when the booksellers 
had no money to buy it. My dear Lord, to wish that all your 
numerous and extensive acts of kindness may be attended 
with similar advantages to the persons whom you oblige, ia 
wishing you what to your mind will be the best recompense ; 
and to wish that they may be felt by all as gratefully as by 
mo, though }'ou may be careless to hear about that part of the 
story, is only wishing what is creditable to human nature. I 
have this moment your more than kind letter, and congratu- 
late your Grace that, in one sense of the word, you can he 
what you never will be in any other, ambidexter. But I am 
sorry you took so much trouble, and I fear palm besides, to 
display your new talent. Ever your Grace’s truly faithful 

“Walter Scott/' 

Tlie closing sentence of this letter refers to a fit of the 
gout which had disabled the Duke's right hand, but not 
cooled his zeal on a subject which, throughout January 
1818, occupied, I firmly believe, much more of his corre- 
spondent’s thoughts by day and dreams by night, than any 
one, or perhaps than all others, besides. The time now 
approached when a Commission to examine the Crown- 
room in tlie Castle of Edinburgh, which had sprung from 
one of Scott's conversations with the Prince Regent in 
1815, was at length to be acted upon. The minstrel of 
the “ Rough Clan ” had taken care that the name of his 
chief should stand at the head of the document; but 
the Duke's now precarious health ultimately prevented 
him from being present at tlie discovery of the long 
buried and almost forgotten Regalia of Scotland. The 
two following letters on this subject are of, the same 
date — Edinburgh, 14th January 1818. 
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“ To ike Duke of BuccleucJi^ §*c. BowkUL 

‘ My Dear Lord, — You will hear from, the Advocate, that 
the Commission for opening the Regalia is arrived, and that 
the Commissioners held their first meeting yesterday. They 
have named next Wednesday (in case your Grace can attend) 
for opening the mysterious chest. So this question will be put 
to rest foi ever. 

I remember among the rebel company which debauched 
my youth, there was a drunken old Tory, who used to sing a 
ballad made about these same Regalia at the time of the Union, 
in which they were all destined to the basest uses ; the crown, 
for example, 

* To make a can for Brandy Nan 
To puke in when she's tipsy.’ 

The rest of the song is in a tone of equally pure humour j the 
chorus ran — 

* Farewell, thou ancient kingdom — 

Farewell, thou ancient kingdom, 

Who sold thyself for English pelf — 

Was ever such a thing done? ’ 

I hope your Grace feels yourself sufficiently interested in the 
recovery of these ancient symbols of national independence, 
so long worn by your forofathera, and which were never pro- 
faned by the touch of a monarch of a foreign dynasty. — 
Here is fine planting weather. I trust it is as good in the 
Forest and on Tweedside. Ever your Grace’s truly faithful 

“Walter Scott.” 

“ To X B. S. Morritt, Esq.y M, P., Rokehy. 

“ Dear Morritt, — Our fat friend has remembered a petition 
which I put up to him, and has granted a Commission to the 
Officers of State and others (my unworthy self included) — 
which trusty and well-beloved persons are to institute a search 
^diter the Regalia of Scotland. There has an odd mystery hung 
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about tbe fate of these royal symbols of national independence. 
The spirit of the Scotch at the Union clang fondly to these 
emblems; and to soothe their jealousy it was specially provided 
by an article of the Union, that the Regalia should never be 
removed, imder any pretext, from the kingdom of Scotland. 
Accordingly they were deposited, with much ceremony, as an 
authentic instrument bears, in a strong chest, secured by many 
locks, and the chest itself placed in a strong room, which again 
was carefully bolted up and secured, leaving to national pride 
the satisfaction of pointing to the barred window, with the 
consciousness that there lay the Regalia of Scotland. But 
this gratification was strangely qualified by a surmise, which 
somehow became generally averred, stating, that the Regalia 
had been sent to London ; and you may remember that we 
saw at the Jewel Office a crown, said to he the ancient Crown 
of Scotland. If this transfer (by the way, highly illegal) was 
ever made, it must have been under some secret warrant ; for 
no authority can be traced for such a pix)ceeding in the records 
of the Secretary of Stale's Office. Fifteen or twenty years 
ago, the Crown-i'oom, as it is called, was opened by certain 
Commissioners, under authority of a sign-manual. They saw 
the fatal chest, strewed with the dust of an hundred years, 
about six inches thick : a coating of like thickness lay on the 
floor ; and I have heard the late President Blair say, that the 
uniform and level appearance of the dust warranted them to 
believe that the chest, if opened at all after 1707, must have 
been violated within a short time of that date, since, had it 
been opened at a later period, the dust a(*cumulated on the 
lid, and displaced at opening it, must have been lying around 
the chest. But the Commissioners di<l not think their warrant 
entitled them to force this chest, for whicih no keys could be 
found ; especially as their warrant only entitled them to search 
for records — not for crowns and sccpti'es. 

The mystery, therefore, remained unpenotrated ; and pub- 
lic curiosity was left to console itself with the nursery rhyme — 


‘ On Tintock tap there is a mist, 
And in the mist there is a kist.’ 
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Our fat friend’s curiosity, however, goes to the point at once, 
authorising and enjoining an express search for the Regalia. 
Our friend of Buccleuch is at the head of the Commission, 
and will, I think, be as keen as I or any one, to see the 
issue. 

“ I trust you have read Rob by this time. I think he 
smells of the cramp. Above all, I had too much flax on my 
distaff ; and as it did not consist with my patience or my plan 
to make a fourth volume, I was obliged at last to draw a 
rough, coarse, and hasty thread. But the book is well liked 
here, and has reeled off in great style. I have two stories on 
the anvil, far superior to Rob R>y in point of interest. Ever 
yours, Walter Scott.” 

The Commissioners, who finally assembled on the 4th 
of February, were, according to the record — “the Right 
Hon. Charles Hope, Lord President of the Court of 
Session; the Right Hon. David Boyle, Lord Justice- 
Clerk; the Right Hon. William Adam, Lord Chief 
Commissioner of the Jury Court; Major-General John 
Hope (Commanding the Forces in Scotland) ; the Solic- 
itor-General (James Wedderburn, Esq.) ; the Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh (Kincaid Mackenzie, Esq.) ; William 
Clferk, Esq., Principal Clerk of the Jury Court; Henry 
Jardine, Esq., Deputy Remembrancer in the Exchequer ; 
Thomas Thomson, Esq., Deputy Clerk-Register of Scot- 
land; and Walter Scott, Esq., one of the Principal 
Clerks of Session." 

Of the proceedings of this day, the reader has a full 
and particular account in an Essay which Scott penned 
shortly afterwards, and which is included in his Prose 
Miscellanies. But I must not omit the contemporaneous 
letters in which he announced the success of the quest 
to his friend the Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
through him to the Regent: 
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To J. W- Croher, Esq.^ M. P., §*c., Admiralty^ London. 

** Ediuburgh, 4th Feb. 1818. 

« My Dear Croker, — I have the pleasure to assure you the 
Regalia of Scotland were this day found in perfect preser- 
vation. The Sword of State and Sceptre showed marks of 
hard usage at some former period ; but in all respects agree 
with the description in Thomson’s wrork.* I will send you a 
complete actcount of the opening to-morrow, as the official ac- 
count will take some time to draw up. In the mean time, I 
hope you will remain as obstinate in your unbelief as St. 
Thomas, because then you will come down to satisfy yourself. 
I know nobody entitled to earlier information, save one, to 
whom you can perhaps find the means of communicating the 
j’esult of our researches. The post is just going off. Ever 
yours truly, Walter Soott.” 


“ To the Same* 

“ Edinburgh, 6th February 1818. 

“ My Dear Croker, — I promi.sed I would add something to 
my report of yesterday, and yet I find I have but little to say. 
The extreme solemnity of opening sealed doors of oak and 
iron, and finally breaking open a chest which had been shut 
since 7th March 1707, about a hundred and eleven years, gave 
a sort of interest to our researches, which I can hardly express 
to you, and it would be very difficult to describe the intense 
eagerness with which we watched the rising of the lid of the 
chest, and the progress of the workmen in breaking it open, 
which was neither an easy nor a speedy task. It sounded 
very hollow when they worked on it with their tools, and I 
began to lean to }<)ur fa<*tion of tlie Little Faitlis. However, 
I never could assign any probable or feasible reason for with- 
drawing these memorials of <incicnt independence ; and my 
doubts rather arose from the conviction that many absurd 

♦ Collection of Inventories and other Records of the Royal Ward- 
robe and Jewel-llouse, &c. Edin. 1816, 4to. 

VOL. V. 8 
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things are done in public as well as in private life, merely out 
of a hasty impression of passion or resentment. For it was 
evident the removal of the Kegalia might have greatly irritated 
people’s minds here, and offered a fair pretext of breaking the 
Union, which for thirty years was the predominant wish of the 
Scottish nation. 

“The discovery of the Regalia has interested people’s 
minds much more strongly than I expected, and is certainly 
calculated to make a pleasant and favourable impression upon 
them in respect to the kingly part of the constitution. It 
would be of the utmost consequence that they should be occa- 
sionally shown to them, under proper regulations, and for a 
small fee. The Sword of State is a most beautiful piece of 
workmanship, a present from Pope Julius 11. to James IV. 
The scabbard is richly decorated with filigree work of silver, 
double gilded, representing oak leaves and acorns, executed in 
a taste worthy that classical age in which the arts revived. A 
draughtsman has been employed to make sketches of these 
articles, in order to be laid before his Royal Highness The 
fate of these Regalia, which his Royal Highness’s goodness 
has thus restored to light and honour, has on one or two oc 
easions been singular enough. They were, in 1652, lodged in 
the Castle of Dunnottar, the seat of the Earl Marischal, by 
whom, according to his ancient privilege, they were kept. 
The castle was defended by George Ogihue of Barra, who, 
apprehensive of the progress which the English made in re- 
ducing the strong places in Scotland, became anxious for the 
safety of these valuable memorials. The ingenuity of his 
lady had them conveyed out of the castle in a bag on a wom- 
an’s back, among some hards, as they are called, of lint. 
They were carried to the Kirk of Kinneff, and intrusted to 
the care of the clergyman named Grainger and his wife, and 
buried under the pulpit. The Castle of Dunnottar, though 
very strong and faithfully defended, was at length under neces- 
sity of surrendering, being the last strong place in Britain on 
which the royal flag floated in those calamitous times. Ogilvie 
vad his lady were threatened with the utmost extremities by 
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fche Republican General Morgan, unless they should produce 
the Regalia. The governor stuck to it that he knew nothing 
of them, as in fact they had been carried away without his 
knowledge. The Lady maintained she had given them to 
John Keith, second son of the Earl Marischal, by whom, she 
said, they had been carried to France. They suffered a long 
imprisonment, and much ill usage. On the Restoration, the 
old Countess Marischal, founding upon the story Mrs. Ogilvie 
had told to screen her husband, obtained for her own son, 
John Keith, the earldom of Kintore, and the post of Knight 
Marischal, with £400 a-year, as if he had been in truth the 
preserver of the Regalia. It soon proved that this reward 
had been too hastily given, for Ogilvie of Barra produced the 
Regalia, the honest clergyman refusing to deliver them to any 
one but those from whom he received them. Ogilvie was 
made a Knight Baronet, however, and got a new charter of 
the lands, acknowledging the good service. Thus it happened 
oddly enough, that Keith, who was abroad during the transac- 
tion, and had nothing to do with it, got the earldom, pension, 
&c., Ogilvie only inferior honours, and the poor clergyman 
nothing whatever, or, as we say, the har^s foot to lick. As for 
Ogilvie's lady, she died before the Restoration, her health be- 
ing ruined by the hardships she endured from the Cromwel- 
lian satellites. She was a Douglas, with all the high spirit of 
that proud family. On her deathbed, and not till then, she 
told her husband where the honours were concealed, charging 
him to suffer death rather than betray them. Popular tradi- 
tion says, not very probably, that Grainger and his wife were 
hooted (that is, tortured with the engine called the boots.) I 
think that the Knight Marischal’s oflice rested in the Kintore 
family until 1715, when it was resuuuid on account of the 
bearded Earfs accession to the Insurrection of that year. lie 
escaped well, for they might have tciken lilu estate and hii 
earldom. I must save post, however, and conclude abruptly 
Tours ever, Walter SooTf.” 

On the 5th, after the foregoing letter had been written 
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at the Clerk^s table, Scott and several of his brother 
Commissioners revisited the Castle, accompanied by some 
of the ladies of their families. His daughter tells me 
that her father’s conversation had worked her feelings up 
to such a pitch, that when the lid was again removed, she 
nearly fainted, and drew back from the circle. As she 
was retiring, she was startled by his voice exclaiming, in 
a tone of the deepest emotion, “something between anger 
and despair,” as she expresses it, — “ By G — , No ! 
One of the Commissioners, not quite entering into the 
solemnity with which Scott regarded this business, had, it 
seems, made a sort of motion as if he meant to put 
the crown on the head of one of the young ladies near 
him, but the voice and aspect of the Poet were more 
than sufficient to make the worthy gentleman understand 
his error ; and, respecting the enthusiasm with which 
he had not been taught to sympathize, he laid down the 
ancient diadem with an air of painful embarrassment. 
Scott whispered, “ Pray forgive me ; ” and turning round 
at the moment, observed his daughter deadly pale, and 
leaning by the door. He immediately drew her out of 
the room, and when the air had somewhat recovered her, 
walked with her across the Mound to Castle Street. 
“ He never spoke all the way home,” she says, “ but 
eveiy now and then I felt his arm tremble ; and from 
that time I fancied he began to treat me more like a 
woman than a child. I thought he liked me better, too, 
than he had ever done before.” 

These little incidents may give some notion of the pro- 
found seriousness with which his imagination had in- 
vested this matter. I am obliged to add, that in the 
'iociety of Edinburgh at the time, even in the highest 
Tory circles, it did not seem to awaken much even of 
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v.uriosity — to say nothing of any deeper feeling. There 
was, however, a great excitement among the common 
people of the town, and a still greater among the peas- 
antry, not only in the neighbourhood, but all over Scot- 
land ; and the Crown-room, becoming thenceforth one of 
the established lions of a city much resorted to, moreover, 
by stranger tourists, was likely, on the most moderate 
scale of admission-fee, to supply a revenue sufficient for 
remunerating responsible and respectable guardianship. 
This post would, as Scott thought, be a very suitable 
one for his friend, Captain Adam Fergusson ; and he 
exerted all his zeal for that purpose. The Captain was 
appointed: his nomination, however, did not take place 
*br some months after ; and the postscript of a letter to 
the Duke of Buccleuch, dated May 14th, 1818, plainly 
indicates the interest on which Scott mainly relied for 
its completion : — ‘‘If you happen,” he writes, “ to see 
Lord Melville, pray give him a jog about Fergusson’s 
affair; but between ourselves, I depend chiefly on the 
kind offices of Willie Adam, who is an auld sneck- 
drawer.” The Lord Chief-Commissioner, at all times 
ready to lend Scott his influence with the Eoyal Family, 
had, on the present occasion, the additional motive of 
warm and hereditary personal regard for Fergusson. 

I have placed together such letters as referred prin- 
cipally to the episode of the Regalia ; but shall now gve, 
in the order of time, a few which will sufficiently illus- 
trate the usual course of his existence, while the Heart 
of Mid-Lothian was in progress. It appears that he 
resumed, in the beginning of this year, his drama of De- 
vorgoil. His letters to Terry are of course full of that 
subject, but they contain, at the same time, many curious 
indications of his views and feelings as to theatrical af- 
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fairs in general — and mixed up with these a most char^ 
acteristic record of the earnestness with which he now 
watched the interior fitting up, as he had in tlie sea- 
son before the outward architecture, of the new edifice 
at Abbotsford. Meanw'hile it will be seen that he found 
leisure hours for various contributions to periodical works 
— among others, an article on Kirkton's Church Histoiy 
and another on (of all subjects in the world) military 
bridges, for the Quartexdy Review ; a spirited version of 
the old German ballad on the Battle of Sempach, and a 
generous criticism on Mrs. Shelle/s i‘omance of Frank- 
enstein, for Blackwood’s Magazine. This being the first 
winter and spring of Laidlaw’s establishment at Kae- 
side, communications as to the affairs of the farm were 
exchanged weekly whenever Scott was in Edinburgh, 
and they afibrd delightful evidence of that paternal sol- 
icitude for the well-being of his rural dependents, which 
all along kept pace with Scott’s zeal as to the economi* 
cal improvement, and the picturesque adornment of his 
territories. 

“ To D. Terry, Esq,, London, 

“ Edinburgh, 23d Jan. 1818. 

“My Dear Terry, — You have by this time the continuation 
of the di'ama, down to the commencement of the third act, as 
I have your letter on the subject of the first. You will under- 
stand that I only mean them as sketches ; for the first and 
second acts are too short, and both want much to combine 
them with the third. I can easily add music to Miss Devor- 
goifs part. As to Braham, he is a beast of an actor, though 
an angel of a singer, and truly I do not see what he could 
personify. Let me know, however, your thoughts and wishes, 
and all shall be moulded to the best of my power to meet 
them : the point is to make it take if we can ; the rest is all 
leather and prunella. A great many things must occur to 
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you technically better, in the way of alteration and improve- 
ment, and you know well that, though too indolent to amend 
things on my own conviction, I am always ready to make them 
meet my friends^ wishes if possible. We shall both wish it 
better than I can make it, but there is no reason why we 
should not do for it all that we can. 1 advise you to take 
some sapient friend into your counsels, and let me know the 
result, returning the MS. at the same time. 

I am now anxious to complete Abbotsford. I think I told 
you I mean to do nothing whatever to the present house, but 
to take it away altogether at some future time, so that I finish 
the upper story without any communication with Mrs. Red- 
ford’s cirdeomt mansion, and shall place the opening in the 
lower story, wherever it will be most suitable for the new 
house, without regard to defacing the temporary drawing- 
room. I am quite feverish about the armoury. I have two 
pretty complete suits of armour — one Indian one, and a cuiras- 
sier s, with bools, casque, &c.; many helmets, corslets, and 
steel caps, swords and poniards without end, and about a 
dozen of guns, ancient and modern. 1 have besides two or 
three battle-axes and maces, pikes and targets, a Highlander’s 
accoutrement complete, a great vaiiety of branches of horns, 
pikes, bows and arrows, and the clubs and creases of Indian 
tribes. Mr. Bullock promised to give some hint about the 
fashion of disposing all these matters ; and now our spring is 
approaching, and I want but my plans to get on. I have reason 
to be proud of the finishing of my castle, for even of the tower, 
for which I trembled, not a stone has been shaken by the late 
terrific gale, which blew a roof clear olF in the neighbourhood. 
It was lying in the road like a saddle, as Tom Purdie expressed 
it. Neither has a slate been lifted, though about two yards of 
slating were stripped from tbe stables in the haugh, which you 
know were comparatively lesf exposed. 

“ I am glad to hear of Mrs. Terry’s improved hoaltli and 
good prospects. As for young Master Mumblecrust, I have n 4 
doubt he will be a crecUt to us all. Yours ever truly, 

Scott.” 
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As the letters to Mr. Laidlaw did not travel by post, 
but in the basket which had come laden with farm-prod- 
uce for the use of the family in Edinburgh, they have 
rarely any date but the day of the week. This is, how- 
ever, of no consequence. 

“ To Mr, LaidlaWy Kaeside, 

“Wednesday. [Jan. 1818.] 

Dear Willie, — Should the weather be rough, and you 
nevertheless obliged to come to town, do not think of riding, 
but take the Blucher.* Remember, your health is of conse- 
quence to your family. Pray talk generally with the notables 
of Damick — I mean Rutherford, and so forth — concermng 
the best ordering of the road to the marie; and also of the 
foot-road. It appears to me some route might be found more 
convenient than the present, but that which is most agreeable 
to those interested, shall also be most agreeable for me. As a 
patriotic member of the community of Damick, I consider 
their rights equally important as my own. 

“ I told you I should like to convert the present steading at 
Beechland into a little hamlet of labourers, which we will 
name Abbotstown. The art of making people happy is to 
leave them much to their own guidance, hut some little regu- 
lation is necessary. In the first place, I should like to have 
active and decent people there ; then it is to be considered on 
what footing they should be. I conceive the best possible is, 
that they should pay for their cottages, and cow-grass, and 
potato ground, and be paid for their labour at the ordinary 
rate. I would give them some advantages sufficient to balance 
the following conditions, which, after all, are conditions in my 
favour: — Isi, That they shall keep their cottages and little 
gardens, and doors, tolerably neat : and 2d, That the men 
shall on no account shoot, or the boys break timber or take 
birds' nests, or go among the planting. I do not know any 
%ther restrictions, and these are easy. I should think wc 
* A stage-coach so called, betwixt Edinburgh and Jedburgh. 
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xnight settle a few families very happily here, which is an 
object I have much at heart, for I have no notion of the pro- 
prietor who is only ambitious to be lord of the ‘ beast and the 
brute,’ and chases the human face from his vicinity. By the 
by, could we not manage to have a piper among the colo- 
nists? 

“We are delighted to hear that your little folks like the 
dells. Prayi iu your walks try to ascertain the locality of St. 
Johns Well, which cures the botts, and which John Moss 
claims for Kaeside ; also the true history of the Carline’s Hole. 
Ever most truly yours, W. Scott, 

“ I hope Mrs. Laidlaw does not want for anything that she 
can get from the garden or elsewhere.” 


“ To Daniel Terry, Esq, 

“ 8th February 1818. 

“ My Dear Terry, — Yours arrived, unluckily, just half a». 
hour after my packet was in the PostK)ffice, so this will cosi 
you 9d., for which I grieve. To answer your principal ques- 
tion first, — the drama is 

‘Yours, Terry, yours in every thought." 

I should never have dreamed of making such an attempt in 
my own proper person ; and if I had such a vision, I should 
have been anxious to have made it something of a legitimate 
drama, such as a literary man, uncalled upon by any circum- 
stance to connect himself* with the stage, might have been ex- 
pected to produce. Now tins is just what any gentleman in 
your situation might run off, to give a little novelty to the 
entei-tainment of the year, and as such will meet a mitigated 
degree of criticism, and have a better chance of that productive 
success, which is my priu'-ipal object in my godson’s behalf 
If any time should come when you might wish to disclo^ the 
secret, it will be in your power, and our correspondence win 
always serve to show that it was only at my earnest request, 
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annexed as the condition of bringing tbe play forward, that 
you gave it your name — a circumstance wbicb, with all the 
attending particulars, will prove plainly that there was no as- 
sumption on your part 

“ A beautiful drama might be made on the concealment of 
the Scotch regalia during the troubles. But it would inter- 
fere with the democratic spirit of the times, and would prob- 
ably 

* By part}-- rage, 

Or right or wrong, be hooted from the stage.’ ♦ 

“I will never forgive you if you let any false idea of my 
authorial feelings prevent your acting in this affair as if you 
were the real parent, not the godfather of the piece. Our 
facetious friend J. B. knows nought of such a matter being 
en train, and never will know. I am delighted to hear my 
windows are finished. Yours very truly, 

“ Walter Scott.” 

“ To Mr. Laidlaw, Kaeside^ 

Wednesday. [Feb. 1818.] 

“Dear Willie, — I am not desirous to buy more land at 
present, unless I were to deal with Mr, Rutherford or Heiton, 
and 1 would rather deal with them next year than this, when 
I would have all my payments made for what I am now buy- 
ing. Three or four such years as the last would enable me 
with prudence and propriety to ask Nicolf himself to flit 
and remove. 

“ I like the idea of the birch-hedge much, and if intermixed 
with holly and thorns, 1 think it might make an impenetrable 
thicket, having all the advantages of a hedge without the 

♦ Slightly altered from Dr. Johnson’s Prologue to the Comedy of 
“A Word to the Wise.” 

t Mr. Nicol Mylne of Faldonside. This gentleman’s propertj* is a 
valuable and extensive one, situated immediately to the westward of 
Abbotsford ; and Scott continued, year after year, to dream of adding 
t also to his own. 
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formality. I fancy you will also need a great number of 
(black) Italian poplars — which are among the most useful 
and best growers, as well as most beautiful of plants which 
love a wet soil. 

“I am glad the saws are going. * We may begin by and 
by with wrights, but I cannot but think that a handy labourer 
might be taught to work at them. I shall insist on Tom learn- 
ing the process perfectly himself. 

“ As to the darkness of the garrets, they are intended for 
the accommodation of travelling geniuses, poets, painters, and 
BO forth, and a little obscurity will refresh their shattered 
brains. I dare say Lauchief will shave his knoll, if it is re- 
quired — it may to the barber’s with the Laird’s hebdomadal 
beard — and Packwood would have thought it the easier job 
of the two. 

“ I saw Blackwood yesterday, and Hogg the day before, and 
I understand from them you think of resigning the Chronicle 
department of the Magazine. Blackwood told me, that if you 
did not like that part of the duty, he would consider himself 
accountable for the same sum he had specified to you for any 
other articles you might communicate from time to time. He 
proposes that Hogg should do the Chronicle : He will not do 
it so well as you, for he wants judgment and caution, and likos 
to have the appearance of eccentricity where eccentricity is 
least graceful; that, however, is Blackwood’s affair. If you 
really do not like the Chronicle, there can be no harm in your 
giving it up. What strikes me is, that there is a something 
certain in having such a department to conduct, whereas you 
may sometimes find yourself at a loss when you have to cast 
about for a subject every month. Blackwood is rather in a 
bad pickle just now — sent to Coventry by the trade, as the 

» A saw-mill had just been erected at Toftfield. 

t A cocklaird adjoining Abbotsford at the eastern side. His farm 
is properly Itochbreist; but in the neighbourhood he was generally 
known as La^d Lauchit — or Lauchi^ lAingUgs. Washington Irving 
iescribes him in his “Abbotsford,” with high gusto. He was a most 
absurd original. 
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booksellers call themselves, and all about the parody of the 
two beasts.* Surely these gentlemen think themselves rather 

* An article in one of the early numbers of BlaclciDOod^ s Mazazine^ 
entitled The Chaldee MS, in which the literati and booksellers of Ed- 
inburgh were quizzed en masee — Scott himself among the rest. It 
was in this lampoon that Constable first saw himself designated in 
print by the sobriquet of “ The Crafty,” long before bestowed on him 
by one of his own most eminent Whig supporters; but nothing net- 
tled him so much as the passages in which he and Blackwood arc rep- 
resented entreating the support of Scott for their respective Magazines, 
and waved off by ** the Great Magician ” in the same identical phrases 
of contemptuous indifference. The description of Constable’s visit to 
Abbotsford may be worth transcribing — for Sir David Wilkie, who 
was present when Scott read it, says he was almost choked with laugh- 
ter, and he afterwards confessed that the Chaldean author had given a 
sufficiently accurate version of what really passed on the occasion: — 

“26. But when the Spirits were gone, he (The Crafty) said unto 
himself, I will arise and go unto a magician, which is of my friends: 
of a surety he will devise some remedy, and free me out of all my dis- 
tresses. 

“27. So he arose and came unto that gi*eat magician which hath his 
dwelling in the old fastness, hard by the River Jordan, which is by the 
Border. 

“ 28. And the magician opened his mouth and said, Lo ! my heart 
wisheth thy good, and let the thing prosper which is in thy hands lo 
do It. 

“ 29. But thou seest that my hands are full of working, and my 
labour is great. For, lo, I have to feed all the people of my land, and 
none knoweth whence his food cometh; but each mim opaneth his 
mouth, and my hand filleth it with pleasant things. 

“30. Moreover, thine adversary also is of my familiars. 

“ 81. The land is before thee : draw thou up thine hosts for the battle 
oa the mount of Proclamation, and defy boldly thine enemy, which 
hath his camp in the place of Princes; quit ye as men, and let favour 
be shown unto him which is most valiant. 

“ 32. Yet be thou silent; peradventure will I help thee some little. 

“ 83. But the man which is Crafty saw that the magician loved hint 
not. For he knew him of old, and they had had many dealings; and 
he perceived that he would not assist hi(m in the day of his adversity. 

“34. So he turned about, and went put of his fastness. And he 
shook the dust from his feet, and said, Behold 1 have given this ma- 
gician much money, yet see now, he hath utterly deserted me. Verily 
fine gold hath perished.” — Oha:p. III. 
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formed of porcelain clay than of common potter’s warel - Deal- 
ing in satire against all others, their own dignity suflTers so 
cruelly from an ilhimagined joke ! If B. had good books to 
sell, he might set them all at defiance. His Magazine does 
well, and beats Constable’s: but we will talk of this when 
we meet 

“As for Whiggery in general, I can only say, that as no 
man can be said to be utterly overset until his rump has been 
higher than his head, so I cannot read in history of any free 
state which has been brought to slavery until the rascal and 
uninstructed populace had had their short hour of anarchical 
government, which naturally leads to the stern repose of mili- 
tary despotism. I’roperty, morals, education, are the proper 
qualifications for those who should hold political rights, and 
extending them very widely greatly lessens the chance of 
these qualifications being found in electors. Look at the sort 
persons chosen at elections where the franchise is very 
general, and you will find either fools who are content to 
flatter the passions of the mob for a little transient popularity, 
or knaves who pander to their follies that they may make 
their necks a footstool for their own promotion. With these 
convictions, I am very jealous of Whiggery, under all modiflr 
cations; and I must say, my acquaintance with the total want 
of principle in some of its warmest professors does not tend to 
recommend it. Somewhat too much of this. My complimentis 
to the goodwife. Yours truly, Walter Scott.” 

“ To the Same. 

“Wednesday. [Feb. 1818 .] 

“ Dear Willie, — I have no idea Usher ♦ will take the dxeep- 
land again, nor would I press it on him. As my circumstances 

♦ John Usher, the ex-proprietor of Toftfield, was eventually Sc<>tt*a 
tenant on part of those lands for many years. He was a man of flur 
superior rank and intelligence to the rest of the displaced lairds — and 
lame presently to be one of Scott’s trusty rural friends, and a flrequent 
<ompanioa of his sports. t 
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stand, immediate revenue is mucli less my object than the real 
improvement of this property, which amuses me besides ; our 
wants are amply supplied by my £1600 a-year official income : 
nor have we a vnsh or a motive to extend our expenses be* 
yond that of the decencies and hospitality of our station in 
life; so that my other resources remain for buying land in 
future, or improving what we have, i^o doubt Abbotsford, 
in maintaining our establishment during the summer, may be 
reckoned £150 or £200 saved on what we must otherwise buy ; 
and if we could arrange to have mutton and beef occasionally 
from the farm in winter, it would be a still greater saving. 
AU this you will consider: for Tom, thoroughly ^honest and 
very clever in his way, has no kind of generalizing, and would 
often like to save sixpence in his own department at the ex- 
pense of my paying five shillings in anotlier. This is his fault, 
and when you join to it a Scotch slovenliness which leads him 
to see things half-finished without pain or anxiety, I do not 
know any other he has — but such as they are, these must be 
guarded against. For our housemaid (for housekeeper we 
must not call her), I should like much a hawk of a nest so 
good as that you mention: but would not such a place be 
rather beneath her views? Her duty would be to look to 
scrupulous cleanliness within doors, and employ her leisure in 
spinning, or plain-work, as wanted. When we came out for a 
blink, she would be expected to cook a little in a plain way, 
and play maid of all work; when we were stationary, she 
would assist the housemaid and superintend the laundry. 
Probably your aunt's grand-daughter will have pretensions to 
something better than this ; but as we are to be out on the 
12th March, we will talk it over. Assuredly a well-connected 
steady person would be of the greatest consequence to us. 1 
like your plan of pitting much; and to compromise betwixt 
you and Tom, do one half with superior attention, and slit in 
the others for mere nurses. But I am no friend to that same 
slitting. 

“ I adhere to trying a patch or two of* larches, of a quarter 
of an acre each, upon the Athole plan, by way of experiment 
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We can plant them up if they do not thrive. On the whole, 
three-and-a-half feet is, I think, the right distance. I have no 
fear of the ground being impoverished. Trees are not like 
arable crops, which necessarily derive their sustenance from 
the superficial earth — the roots of trees go far and wide, and, 
if incommoded by a neighbour, they send out su(*kers to pro- 
ure nourishment elsewhere. They never hurt each other till 
their tops interfere, which may be easily pre\ eiitcd by timely 
weeding. 

“ I rejoice in the saw-mill. Have you settled with Harper ? 
— and how do Og and Bashan * come on V I cannot tell you 
how delighted I am with the account Hogg gives me of Mr. 
Grieve. The great Cameron was ohaplmn in the house of my 
great something grandfather, and so I hope Mr. Grieve will be 
mine. If*, as the King of Prussia said to Rousseau, ‘ a little 
persecution is necessary to make his home entirely to his mind,* 
he shall have it ; and what persecutors seldom promise, I will 
stop whenever he is tired of it. I have a pair of thumbikins 
also much at his service, if he requires their assistance to glorify 
God and the Covenant. Sincerely, I like enthusiasm of every 
kind so well, especially when united with worth of character, 
that I shall be delighted with this old gentleman. Ever yours, 

“ W. Scott.** 

The last paragraph of this letter refers to an uncle of 
Laidlaw’s (the father of Hogg’s friend, John Grieve), 
who at this time thought of occupying a cottage on 
Scott’s estate. He was a preacher of the Cameronian 
sect, and had long ministered to a very small remnant 
of “ the hill-folk ’* scattered among the wilds of Ettrick. 
He was a very good man, and had a most venerable and 
apostolical benignity of aspect; but his prejudices were 
as extravagant as those of Cameron his patriarch him- 
self could have been. The project of his removal to 
Tweedside was never realized. 


^ A yoke of oxen. 
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The following admirable letter was written at the re- 
quest of Messrs. Constable, who had, on Scott’s recom- 
mendation, undertaken the publicjition of Mr. Matuiin’s 
novel, Women, or Pour et Oontre. The reverend au- 
thor’s Bertram had, it may he remembered, undergone 
some rather rough usage in Coleridge’s Biographia Lit 
eraria ; and he was now desirous to revenge himself by 
a preface of the polemical sort : — 


“ To the Reo. C, R. Maturin, DxMin. 

•* 2etli February 1318. 

“Dear Sir, — I am going to claim the utmost and best 
privilege of sincere friendship and good-will, that of offering a 
few words of well-meant adduce ; and you may be sure that 
the occasion seems important to induce me to venture so far 
upon your tolerance. It respects the preface to your work, 
which Constable and Co. have sent to me. It is as well writ- 
ten as that sort of thing can be ; but will you forgive me if I 
say — it is too much in the tone of the offence which gave 
rise to it, to be agreeable either to good taste or to general 
feeling. Coleridge's work has been little read or heard of, 
and has made no general impression whatever — certainly no 
impression unfavourable to you or your play. In the opinion, 
therefore, of many, you will be resenting an injury of which 
they are unacquainted with the existence. If I see a man 
beating another unmercifully, I am apt to condemn him upon 
the first blush of the business, and hardly excuse him though 
I inay afterwards learn he had ample provocation. Besides, 
your diatribe is not hujus locL We take up a novel for amuse- 
ment, and this current of controversy breaks out upon us like 
a stream of lava out of the side of a beautiful green hill ; men 
will say you should have reserved your disputes for reviews or 
periodical publications, and they will sympathize less with 
your anger, because they will not think the time proper for 
expressing it. We are bad judges, bad physicians, and bad 
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divines in our own case; but., above all, we are seldom able, 
when injured or insulted, to judge of the degree of sympathy 
which the world will bear in our resentment and our retalia- 
tion. The instant, however, that such degree of sympathy is 
exceeded, we hurt ourselves, and not our adversary. I am so 
convinced of this, and so deeply fixed in the opinion, that be- 
sides the uncomfortable feelings which are generated in the 
course of literary debate, a man lowers his estimation in the 
public eye by engaging in such controversy, that, since I have 
been dipped in ink, 1 have suffered no personal attacks (and 
1 have been honoured with them of all descriptions) to pro- 
voke me to reply. A man will certainly be vexed on such 
occasions, and I have wished to have the knaves where the 
muircock was the lailk — or, as you would say, upon the sod — 
but I never let the thing cling to my mind, and always ad- 
hered to my resolution, that if my writings and tenor of lite 
did not confute such attacks, my words never should. Let me 
entreat you to view Coleridge’s violence as a thing to be con- 
temned, not retaliated — the opinion of a British public may 
surely be set in honest opposition to that of one disappointed 
and wayward man. You should also consider, en hon Chreiien, 
that Coleridge has had some room to be spited at the world, 
and you are, I trust, to continue to be a favourite with the 
public — so that you should totally neglect and despise criti- 
cism, however virulent, which arises out of his bad fortune and 
your good. 

“ I have only to add, that Messrs. Constable and Co. are 
seriously alarmed for the effects of the preface upon the pub- 
lic mind as uniavourable to the work. lu this they must be 
toleiable judges, lor their experience as to popular feeling is 
vety great; and as they have met your wishes, in all the 
course of the transaction, perhaps you will be disposed to 
give some weight to their opinion upon a point likb this. Up-^ 
on my own part I can only say, that 1 have no habits of 
friendship, and scarce those of ac<iua?ntance with Coleridge 
I have not even read his Autobiography — but T consider him 
as a man of genius, struggling ■ with bad habits and difficult 

vou V. 7 
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circumstances. It is, however, entirely upon your account 
that I take the liberty of stating an opinion on a subject of 
such delicacy. I should wish you to give your excellent 
talents fair play, and to ride this race without carrying any 
superfluous weight ; and I am so well actjuainted with my old 
friend the public, that I could bet a thousand pounds to a 
shilling, that the preface (if that controversial part of it is net 
cancelled) will greatly prejudice your novel. 

“I will not ask your forgiveness for the freedom I have 
used, for I am sure you will not suspect me of any motives 
but those which arise from regard to your talents and person ; 
but 1 shall be glad to hear (whether you follow my advice or 
no) that you are not angry with me for having volunteered to 
offer it. 

** My health is, I think, greatly improved ; I have had 
some returns of my spasmodic affection, but tolerable in de- 
gree, and yielding to medicine. 1 hope gentle exercise and 
the air of my hills will set me np this summer. I trust you 
will soon be out now. I have delayed reading the sheets in 
progress after Vol. L, that I might enjoy them when collected. 
Ever yours, &c. Walter Soott.” 


“ To Mr, Laidlaw. 

“Edinburgh, Wednesday. [March 1818.] 
“Dear Willie, — I am delighted to hear the plantings get 
on so well. The weather here has been cruelly changeable — 
fresh one day — frost the next — snow the third. This morn- 
ing the snow lay three inches thick, and before noon it was 
gone, and blowing a tempest. Many of the better ranks are 
ill of the typhus fever, and some deaths. How do your poor 
folks come on ? Let Tom advance you money when it is 
wanted. I do not propose, like the heroine of a novel, to con- 
vert the hovels of want into the abodes of elegant plenty, but 
we have enough to spare to relieve actual distress, and do not 
wish to economize where we can find out (which is difficult) 
where the assistance is instantly useful. 
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“ Don’t let Tom forget hedgerow trees, which he is very nn- 
willing to remember; and also to plant birches, oaks, elms, and 
such-like round-headed trees along the verges of the Kaeside 
plantations ; they make a beautiful outline, and also a sort of 
fence, and were not phinted last year because the earth at the 
punk fences was too newly travelled. This should be mixed 
with various bushes, as hollies, thorns, so as to make a wild 
hedge, or thickety obstruction to the inroads of cattle. A few 
Bweetbriers, alders, honeysuckh's, laburnums, &e., should be 
thrown in. A verdant screen may be made in this way, of 
fclie wildest and most beautiful description, which should never 
be dipt, only pruned, allowing the loose branches to drop over 
those that are taken away. Tom is very costive about trees, 
and talks only of 300 poplars. I shall send at least double 
that number ; also some hag-berries, &c. He thinks he is sav- 
ing me money when he is starving my projects ; but he is a 
pearl of honesty and good intention, and I like him the better 
for needing driving whore expense is likely. Ever yours, 

‘‘ W. Scott.” 


u 


“ To John Murray, Esq., Albemarle Street, London. 

“ Abbotsford, 23d March 1818. 

Dear Murray, 

* Grieve not for me, my dearest dear, 

I am not dead but sleopeth here.’ — 


“ I have little to plead for myself, but the old and vile apolo- 
gies of laziness and indisposition. I think Z have been so un- 
lucky of late as to have always tlie will to work when sittixxg 
at the desk hurts me, and the irresistible propensity to be lazy, 
when I might, like the man whom Hogarth introduces into 
bridewell with his hands strapped up against the wall, * better 
work than stand thus.’ 1 laid Kirktou * aside half iinished, 

♦ Scott’s article on Kirkton’s History the Church of Scotlcmd, 
edited by Mr. C. K. Sharpe, appeared in the 36th number of the Quar^ 
*^rly Remew. See MmtUtneous Prose Works, voL sdx. p. 218, 
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from a desire to get the onginal edition of the lives of Cam- 
eron, &c. by Patru'k Walker, which I had not seen since a 
boy, and now I have got it, and find, as I suspected, that some 
curious morceaux have been cut out by subsequent editors.* I 
will, without loss of time, finish the article, which I think you 
will like. Blackwood kidnapped an article for his Magazine 
on the Frankenstein story, f which I intended for you. A 
very old friend and school companion of mine, and a gallant 
soldier, if ever there was one, Sir Howard Douglas, has asked 
me to review his work on Military Bridges. I must get a 
friend’s assistance for the scientific part, and add some balaam 
of mine own (as pi-inters’ devils say) to make up four or five 
pages. I have no objection to attempt Lord Orford if I have 
time, and find I can do it with ease. Though far from admir- 
ing his character, I have always had a high opinion of his 
talents, and am well acquainted with his works. The letters 
you have published arc, I think, his very best — lively, enter- 
taining, and unaffected.}: I am greatly obliged to you for 
these and other literary treasures which I owe to your good- 
ness from time to time. Although not thankfully acknowl- 
edged as they should be in course, these things are never 
thanldessly received. 

“ 1 could have sworn that Beppo was founded on Whistle- 
craft, as both wore on Anthony Hall, § who, like Beppo, had 
more wit than grace. 

“ I am not, however, in spirit at present for treating cither 

♦ Scott expressed great satisfaction on seeing the Lwes of (he 
Cov&mmters — Cameron, Peden, Semple, Well wood, Cargill, Smith, 
Keuwick, &c. — reprinted without mutilation in the “ Biogrophia Pre{»- 
byteriana. Edin. 1827.” The pubUhber of this collection was the 
late Mr. John Stevenson, long chief clerk to John Ballantyne, and 
usually styled by Scott “ True Jock,” in opposition to one of his old 
master’s many alirtses — viz. “ LeeiiP Johnnie.’^ 

t See Scott’s Prose MisceWmieSy vol. xviii. p. 250, (Edin. Ed.) 

} The Letters of Horace Walpole to George Montague. 

§ Anthony Hull is only known as Editor of one of Leland’s vrorfcs 
I have no doubt Scott was thinking of John Hall Stevenson^ author 
‘ Crazy Tales;” the friend, and (it is said) the Buyenius of Sterne. 
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these worthies, or my friend Rose,* thotigh few have warmer 
wishes to any of the trio. But this confounded changeable 
weather has twice within this fortnight brought back my cramp 
in the stomach. Adieu. My next shall be with a packet. — 
Yours truly, W. Scott.” 

Ill the next letter we have Scott’s lamentation over 
the death of Mrs. Murray^ Keith — the Mrs. Bethune 
Baliol of Ips Chronicles of the Canongale. The person 
alluded to under the designation of “ Prince of the Black 
Marbhi Idands,” was Mr. George Bullock, already often 
mentioned as, wijh Terry and Mr. Atkinson, consulted 
about all the arrangements of the rising house at Abbots- 
ford. Scott gave him this title from the Arabian Nights, 
on occasion of liis becoming the lessee of some marble 
quarries in the Isle of Anglesea. 


“ To D. Terry^ London, 

“ April 30th, 1818 — Selkirk. 

“ My Dear Terry, — Your packet an’ived this morning. I 
was much disappointed not to find the Prince of the Black 
islands’ plan in it, nor have I heard a woi^d from him since 
anent it, or anent the still more essential articles of doors and 
windows. I heard from Hector Macdonald Buchanan, that 
the said doors and windows were packing a fortnight since, 
but there are no news of them. Surely our friend’s heart has 
grown as hard as his materials ; or the spell of the enchantress, 
which confined itself to the extremities of his predecessor, has 
extended over his whole person. Mr. Atkinson has kept tryste 
charmingly, and the ceiling of the dining-room 'will be superb. 
I have got I know not how many casts, from Melrbse and other 
places, of pure Gothic antiquity. I must leave this on the l‘2th, 
and I could bet a trifle the doors, &o. will arrive the very day 

* 1 believe Mr. Rose’s “ Court and Parliament of Beasts ” is hew 
flluded to. , 
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I set out, and be all put up a la bonne aveniure. Meantime 1 
am keeping open house, not much to my convenience, and 1 
am afraid I shall be stopped in my plastering by the want of 
these matters. The exposed state of my house has led to a 
mysterious disturbance. The night before last we were awaked 
by a violent noise, like drawing heavy boards along the new 
part of the house, I fancied something had fallen, and thought 
no more about it. This was about two in the morning. Last 
night, at the same witching hour, the very same noise occurred. 
Mrs. S., as you know, is rather timhersome^ so up got I, with 
£eardie’s broad-sword under my arm, 

‘ So bolt upright, 

And ready to tight.' 

But nothing was out of onler, neither can I discover what oo- 
casioned the disturbance. However, I went to bed, grumbling 
against Tenterden Street,* and all its works. If there was no 
entrance but the key-hole, 1 should warrant myself against the 
ghosts. We have a set of idle fellows called workmen about 
us, which is a better way of accounting for nocturnal noises 
than any that is to be found in Baxter or Glanville. 

“ When you see Mr. Atkinson, will you ask him how far he 
is satisfied with the arch between the armoury and the ante- 
room, and whether it pleases him as it now stands ? I have a 
brave old oaken cabinet, as black as ebony, 300 years old 
at least, which will occupy one side of the ante-room for the 
present It is seven feet and a half long, about eighteen 
.inches deep, and upwards of six feet high — a fine stand for 
china, &c. 

“ You will be sorry to hear that we have lost our excellent 
old friend, Mrs. Murray Keith. She enjoyed all her spirits 
and excellent faculties till within two days of her death, when 
she was seized with a feverish complaint, which eighty-two 
years were not calculated to resist Much tradition, and of 
the very best kind, has died with this excellent old lady ; one 
of the few persons whose spirits and cleanliness, and freshnesi 

Bullock's manufactoiy was in this street 
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»£ mind and body, made old age lovely and desirable. In the 
general case, it seems scarce endurable. 

‘‘It seems odd to me that Rob Roy* should have made 
good fortune^ pi^3,y let me know something of its history. 
There is in Jedediah's present work a thing capable of being 
woven out a Bourgeoise tragedy. I think of contriving that 
it shall be in your hands sometime before the public see it, 
that you may try to operate upon it yourself. This would not 
be difficult, as vol. 4, and part of 3d, contain a different story. 
AvowecUy I will never write for the stage ; if I do, * call me 
horse.’ And indeed 1 feel severely the want of knowledge of 
theatrical business and effect : however, something we will do. 
I am writing in the noise and babble of a head-court of free- 
holders ; therefore my letter is incoherent, and therefore it is 
written also on long paper; but therefore, moreover, it will 
move by frank, as the member is here, and stands upon his 
popularity. Kind compliments to Mrs. Terry and Walter. 
Yours very truly, ' Walter Scott.’^ 

On the morning that Mr. Terry received the forego- 
ing letter in London, Mr. William Erskine was break- 
fasting with him ; and the cliief subject of their conver- 
sation was the sudden death of George Bullock, which 
had occurred on the same night, and, as nearly as they 
could ascertain, at the very hour when Scptt was roused 
from his sleep by the mysterious disturbance ” here de- 
scribed, and sallied from liis cliamber wdth old Beardless 
Killiecrankie claymore in his hand. This coincidence, 
when Scott received Erskine’s minute del ail of what had 
happened in Tetiterden Street, made a much strongei 
impression on his mind than might be gathered from the 
tone of an ensuing communication. 

♦ A drama founded on the novel of “ Rob Roy ” had been produced 
with great euccese, the London stage. 
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** To D. Terry ^ Esq , London, 

Abbotsford, 4th May 181 

“ Dear Terry, — I received with the greatest surprise, and 
the most sincere distress, the news o(f poor George Bullock’s 
death. In the full career of honourable industry, — distin- 
guished by his uncommon taste and talent, — esteemed by all 
who transacted business with him, — and loved by those who 
had the pleasure of his more intimate acquaintance, — I can 
scarce conceive a more melancholy summons. It comes as a 
particular shock to me, because I had, particularly of late, so 
much associated his idea with the improvements here, in which 
his kind and enthusiastic temper led him to take such interest ; 
and in looking at every unfinished or projected circumstance, 
I feel an impression of melancholy which will for some time 
take away the pleasure I have found in them, I liked George 
Bullock because he had no trumpery selfishness about his heart, 
taste, or feelings. Pray let me know about the circumstances 
of his family, &c. I feel most sincerely interested in all^ that 
concerns him. It must have been a dreadful surprise to Mr. 
Atkinson and you who lived with him so much, I need not, I 
am sure, beg you to be in no hurry about my things. Tlie 
confusion must be cruelly great, without any friend adding to 
it ; and in fact, at this moment, I am very indifferent on the 
subject The poor kind fellow ! He took so much notice of 
little Charles, and was so domesticated with us all, that I really 
looked with a schoolboy’s anxiety for his being here in the sea- 
son, to take his own quiet pleasures, and to forwai'd mine. 
But God’s will be done. All that surviving friends can do 
upon such a loss is, if possible, to love each other still better, — 
I beg to be kindly remembered to Mrs. Terry and Monsieur 
Walter. Ever most truly yours, Walter Scott,’’ 
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“ To the Same. 

“Edinburgh, ICtli May 1818. 

<‘M) Dear Terry, — Mr. Nasmyth* has obligingly given 
me an Dpportuiiity of writing to you a few lines, as he is set- 
ting out for Loudon. I cannot tell you how much 1 continue to 
be grieved for our kind-hearted and enthusiastic friend Bul- 
lock. I trust he has left his family comfortably settled, though, 
with so many plans which required his active and intelligent 
mind to carry them through, one has natural apprehensions 
upon that score. When you can with propriety make inquiry 
how my matters stand, 1 should be glad to know. Hector 
Macdonald tells me that my dooi's and windows were ready 
packed, in which case, perhaps, the sooner they are embarked 
the better, not only for safety, but because they can only be in 
the way, and the money will now be the more acceptable. 
Poor Bullock had also the measures for my chimney-pieces, for 
grates of different kinds, and orders for beds, dining-room 
tables and chairs. But how far these are in progress of being 
executed, or whether they can now be executed, I must leave 
to your judgment and inquiry. Your good souse and delicacy 
will understand the fcc^on de faire better than 1 can point it 
out. 1 shall never have the pleasure in these tilings that I 
expected. 

“ I have just left Abbotsford to attend the summer session 
— left it wheu the leaves were coming out — the most delight- 
ful season for a worshipper of the country like me. The Home- 
bank, which we saw at fii*st green with turnips, will now hide a 
man somewhat taller than Johnnie Ballantyne in its shades, 
lu fact, the trees cover the ground, and liave a very pretty 
bosky effect ; from si.x years to ten or twelve, 1 think wood is 
as beautiful as ever it is afterwards until it figures as aged and 
magnificent. Your hobble-dc-hoy tree of twenty-five years' 
Btauding is neither so beautiful as in its infancy, nor so respect- 
able as in its age. 

* Mr. Alexaiider Nasmyth, an eminent landscape painter of Edin- 
fturgli — the father of Mrs. Teny. 
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‘‘ Counsellor Erskine is returned, mucli pleased with your 
hospitality, and giving an excellent account of you. Were 
you not struck with the fantastical coincidence of our noctur- 
nal disturbances at Abbotsford with the melancholy event that 
followed ? I protest to you the noise resembled half-a-dozen 
men hard at work putting up boards and furniture, and noth- 
ing can be more certain than that there was nobody on the 
premises at the time. With a few additional touchevS, the 
story would figure in Glanville or Aubrey's Collection. In the 
mean time you may set it down with poor Dubisson’s warn- 
ings,* as a remarkable coincidence coming under your own 
observation. I trust we shall see you this season. I think we 
could hammer a neat coinedle, hourgeoke out of the Heart of 
Md-Lothian. Mrs. Scott and family join in kind compliments 
to Mrs. Terry ; and I am ever yours truly, 

“ Walter Scott.'' 

It appears from one of these letters to Terry, that, so 
late as the 30th of April, Scott still designed to include 
two separate stories in the second series of the Tales of 
ray Landlord. But he must have changed his plan soon 
after that date ; since the four volumes, entirely occupied 
with the Heart of Mid-Lothian, were before the public 
in the course of June. The story thus deferred, in con- 
sequence of the extent to which that of Jeanie Deans 
grew on his hands, w^as the Bride of Lammermoor. 


• See a/ite, Vol. III. p 161. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

pinner at Mr, Home Drummond^ s — Scott* s Edinburgh Den — 
Details of his domestic life in Castle Street — His Sunday 
Dinners — His Evening Drives,, §*c. — His Conduct in the 
general society of Edinburgh — Dinners at John Ballanr 
tyne*$ Villa, and at James Ballantyne*s in Sf* John Street^ 
on the appearance of a Neio Novel — Anecdotes of die Bat- 
lantynes, and of Constable. 

May, 1818. 

On the 12th of May, as we have seen, Scsott left Ab- 
botsford, for the summer session in Edinburgh. 

At this moment, his position, take it for all in all, was, 
I am inclined to believe, what no other man had ever 
won for himself by the pen alone. His works were the 
daily food, not only of his countrymen, but of all edu- 
cated Europe. His society was courted by whatever 
England could show of eminence. Station, power, wealth, 
beauty, and geniu», strove with each oth<T in every dem- 
onstration of respect and worship — and, a few political 
fanatics and envious poetasters apart — wherever he ap- 
peared in town or in counU*y, whoever hud Scotch blood 
in him, ** gentle or simple,’* felt it move more rapidly 
through his veins when he was in the presence of Scott 
To descend to what many looked on as higher things, 
he considered himself, and was considered by aU about 
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him, as rapidlj consolidating a large fortune : — the an- 
nual profits of his novels alone had, for several years, 
been not less than £10,000 : his domains were daily 
increased — his castle was rising — and perhaps few 
doubted that ere long he might receive from the just 
favour of his Prince some distinction in the way of ex- 
ternal rank, such as had seldom before been dreamt of 
as the possible consequence of a mere literary celebrity. 
It was about this time that the compiler of these pages 
first had the opportunity of observing the plain easy 
modesty which had survived the many temptations of 
such a career ; and the kindness of heart pervading, in 
all circumstances, his gentle deportment, which n\ade 
him the rare, perhaps the solitary, example of a man 
signally elevated from humble beginnings, and loved 
more and more by his earliest friends and connexions, 
in proportion as he had fixed on himself the homage of 
the great, and the wonder of the world. 

It was during the sitting of the General Assembly of 
the Bark in ; May 1818, that 1 first had the honour of 
meeting him in private society : the party was not a 
large one, at the house of a much-valued common friend 
— Mr. Home Drummond of Blair-Drummond, the grand- 
son of Lord Kames. Mr. Scott, ever apt to consider too 
favourably the literary efforts of others, and more espe- 
cially of very young persons, received me, when I was 
presented to him, with a cordiality which 1 had not been 
prepared to expect from one filling a station so exalted. 
This, however, is the same story that every individual, 
whoever met him under similar circumstances, has had 
to tell- When the ladies retired from the dinner-table, 
I happened to set next him ; and he, having heard that 
I had lately returned from a tour in Germany, made that 
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country and its recent literature the subject of some cou- 
versation. In the course of it, I told him that when, on 
reaching the inn at Weimar, I a^ked the waiter whether 
Goethe was then in the town, the man stared as if he 
had not heard the name before ; and that on my repeat- 
ing the question, adding Goethe der grosse dichter (the 
great poet), he shook his head as doubtfully as before — 
until the landlady solved our difficulties, by suggesting 
that perhaps the traveller might mean "" the Berr (?<3- 
heimer-Rath (Privy Counsellor) Von Goethe*^ Scott 
seemed amused with this, and said, “ 1 hope you will 
come one of these days and see me at Abbotsford ; and 
when you reach Selkirk or Melrose, be sure you ask 
even the landlady for nobody but the Sheriff*^ He ap- 
peared particularly interested when I described Goethe 
as I first saw him, alighting from a carriage^ crammed 
with wild plants and herbs which he had picked up in 
the course of his morning’s botanizing among the hills 
above Jena. “ I am glad,” said he, ** that my old mas- 
ter has pursuits somewhat akin to my own. I am no 
botanist, properly speaking; and though a dweller on 
-the 'banks of the Tweed, shall never be knowing about 
Flora's beauties ;* but how 1 should like to have a talk 
with him - about trees ! ” I inentioned how - much any 
one must be struck with the majestic beauty of Goethe's 
countenance — (the noblest certainly by fai’ that I have 
ever yet seen) — “ Well,” said he, “ the grandest demi- 
god I ever saw was Dr. Carlyle, minister of Mus- 
selburgh, commonly called Jupiter Oarlyle^ from having 
eat more than once for the king of gods and men tc 

* “What beauties does F!^ra disclose, 

How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed,” 

Oeawfobd. 
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Gavin Hamilton — and a shrewd, clever old carle was 
he, no doubt, but no more a poet than his precentor. 
As for poets, 1 have seen, I believe, all the best of our 
own time and country — and, though Burns had the 
most glorious eyes imaginable, I never thought any of 
them would come up to an artist’s notion of the charac- 
ter, except Byron.” A reverend gentleman present 
(I think, Principal Nicoll of St. Andrew’s) expressed 
his regi’et that he had never seen Lord Byron. ‘‘ And 
the prints,” resumed Scott, ‘‘‘ give one no impression of 
him — the lustre is there, Doctor, but it is not lighted up. 
Byron’s countenance is a thing to dream of. A certain 
fair lady, whose name has been too often mentioned in 
connexion with his, told a friend of mine, that when she 
first saw Byron, it was in a crowded room, and she did 
not know who it was, but her eyes were instantly nailed, 
and she said to herself, that pale face is my fate. And, 
poor soul, if a godlike face and godlike powers could 
•have made any excuse for devilry, to be sure she had 
one.” In the course of this talk, an old iriend and 
schoolfellow of Scott’s* asked him across the table if 
he had any faith in the antique busts of Homer ? No, 
truly,” he answered, smiling, *‘for if there had been 
either limners or stuccoyers worth their salt in t^hose 
days, the owner of such a headpiece would never have 
had to trail the poke. They would have alimented the 
honest man decently among them for a lay-figure.” 

A few days after this, I received a communication 
from the Messrs. Ballantyne, to the effect that Mr. 
Scott’s various avocations had prevented him from fill- 
filling his agreement with them as to the historical de- 

* The late Sir Patrick Murray of Ochtertyre, Bart. — one of the 
Scotch Barons of Exchequer. 
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partment of the Edinburgh Annual Register for 1816, 
and that it would be acceptable to him as well as them, 
if I could undertake to supply it in the course of the au- 
tumn. This proposal was agreed to on my part, and I 
had consequently occasion to meet him pretty often dur- 
ing that summer session. He told me, that if the war 
had gone on, he should have liked to do the historical 
summary as before ; but that the prospect of having no 
events to record but radical riots, and the passing or 
rejecting of corn bills and poor bills, sickened him ; that 
his health was no longer what it had been; and that 
though he did not mean to give over writing altogether 
— (here he smiled significantly, and glanced his eye 
towardis a pile of MS. on the desk by him) — he thought 
himself now entitled to write nothing but what would 
rather be an amusement than a fatigue to him — Juni- 
ores ad laboresJ^ 

He at tliis time occupied as his den a square small 
room, behind the dining parlour in Castle Street. It 
had but a single Venetian window, opening on a patch 
of turf not much larger than itself, and the aspect of the 
place was on the whole sombrous. The walls were en- 
tirely clothed with books ; most of them folios and quar^ 
tos, and all in that complete state of re[)air which at a 
glance reveals a tinge of bibliomania. A dozen volumes 
or so, needful for immediate purposes of reference, were 
placed close by him on a small moveable frame — iome- 
thing like a dumbrwaiter. All the rest were in their 
proper niches, and wherever a volume had been lent, 
its room was occupied by a wooden block of the same 
size, having a card with the name of the boiTower and 
date of the loan, tacked on its front. The old bindings 
6ad obviously been retouched and regilt in the moat ap 
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proTcd manner ; the new, when the books were of any 
mark, were rich, but never gaudy — a large proportion 
of blue morocco — all stamped with his device of the 
portcullis, and its motto, clausm tutus ero — being an an- 
agram of his name in Latin. Every case and shelf was 
accurately lettered, and the works arranged systemati- 
cally; history and biography on one .^ide — poetry and 
the drama on another — law books and dictionaries be- 
hind his own chair. The only table was a massive piece 
of furniture which he had had constructed on the model 
of one at Rokeby ; with a desk apd all its appurtenances 
on either side, that an amanuensis might work opposite 
to him when he chose ; and with small tiers of drawers, 
reaching all round to the floor. The top displayed a 
goodly array of session papers, and on the desk below 
were, besides the MS. at which he was working, sundry 
parcels of letters, proof-sheets, and so forth, all neatly 
done up with red tape. His own writing apparatus was 
a very handsome old box, richly carved, lined with crim- 
son velvet, and containing ink-bottles, taper-stand, <fcc. in 
silver — the whole in such order that it might have come 
from the silversmith’s window half an hour before. Be- 
sides his own huge elbow-chair, there were but two others 
in the room, and one of these seemed, from its position, 
to be reserved exclusively for the amanuensis. I ob- 
served,^ during the first evening I spent with him in this 
sanctum, that while he talked, his hands were hardly 
ever idle — sometimes he folded letter-covers — ^some- 
times he twisted paper into matches, performing both 
tasks with great mechanical expertness and nicety; and 
when there was no loose paper fit to be so dealt with, 
he snapped his fingers, and the noble Maida aroused him- 
Belf from his lair on the hearth-rug, and laid his head 
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across bis master’s knees, to be caressed and fondled. 
The room had no siiace for pictures except one, an 
original portrait of Claverhouse, which hung over the 
chimney-piece, with a Highland target on either side, 
and broadswords and dirks (each having its own story), 
disposed star-fashion round them. A few green tin-boxes, 
such as solicitors keep title-deeds in, were piled over 
each other on one side of* the window^ ; and on the top 
of these lay a fox’s tail, mounted on an antique silver 
handle, wherewith, as often as he had occasion to take 
down a book, he gently brushed the dust off tlie upper 
leaves before opening it. I think I have mentioned all 
the furniture of the room except a sort of ladder, low, 
broad, well carpeted, and strongly guarded with oaken 
rails, by which he helped liim>elf to books from his 
higher shelves. On the top step of this eonvenieucie, 
Hinse odf* Hinsfeldt, (so called from one of the Ger- 
man Kinder^marchen), a venerable tom-cat, fat and 
sleek, and no longer very locomotive, usually lay watch- 
ing the proceedings of his master and Malda with an air 
of dignified equanimity ; but when Maida chote to leave 
the party, he signified his inclinations by thumping the 
door with his huge paw, as violently as ever a fashion- 
able footman handled a knocker in Groavenor Square ; 
the Sheriff rose and opened it for him with couiteous 
alacrity, — and then Hinse came down j>umng from his 
perch, and mounted guard by the foot: tool, vice Maida 
absent upon furlouglju Whatever discourse might be 
passing, was broken every now and then by some af- 
fectionate apostrophe to these fbut'-i'ooted friends. Hq 
said they nndtirstood everything he said to them and 
I believe* they did understand a great de^d of it. 
at all events, dogs and cats, like children, have some ipr 
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fallible tact for discovering at once who is, and who is 
not, really fond of their company ; and I venture to say, 
Scott was never five minutes in any room before the 
little pets of the family, w^hether dumb or lisping, had 
found out his kindness for all their generation. 

I never thought it lawful to keep a journal of what 
passes in private society, so that no one need expect from 
the sequel of this narrati\e any detailed record of Scott's 
familiar talk. What fragments of it have happened to 
adhere to a tolerably retentive memory, and may be put 
into black and white without wounding any feelings which 
my friend, were he alive, would have wished to spare, I 
shall introduce as the occasion suggests or serves. But I 
disclaim on the threshold anything more than this ; and 
I also wish to enter a pixitest once for all against the 
r^eneral fidelity of several literary gentlemen who have 
kindly forwarded to me private lucubrations of theirs, 
designed to BosweUize Scott, and which they may prob- 
ably publish hereafter. To report conversations fairly, 
it is a necessary prerequisite that we should be com- 
pletely familiar with all the interlocutors, and understand 
thoroughly all their minutest relations, and points of com- 
mon knowledge, and common feeling, with each other. 
He who does not, must be perpetually in danger of mis- 
interpreting sportive allusion into serious statement ; and 
the man who was only I'ecalling, by some jocular phrat e 
or half-phrase, to an old companion, some trivial remi- 
niscence of their boyhood or youth, may be represented 
as expressing, upon some person or incident casually ta- 
bled, an opinion which he had never framed, or if he 
had, would never have given words to in any mixed as- 
semblage — not even among what the world calls JHends 
at his own board. In proportion as a man is witty and 
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humorous, there will always be about him and his a 
widening maze and wilderness of cues and catchwords, 
which the uninitiated will, if they are bold enough to 
try interpretation, construe, ever and anon, egregiously 
amiss — not seldom into arrant falsity. For this one 
reason, to say nothing of many others, I con ider no 
man justified in journalizing what he sees and hears in 
a domestic circle where he is not thoroughly at home ; 
and I think there are still higher and better reasons 
why he should not do so where he is. 

Before I ever met Scott in private, I had, of course, 
heard many people describe and discuss his style of con- 
versation. Everybody seemed to agree that it over- 
flowed with hearty good-humour, as well as plain unaf- 
fected good sense and sagacity ; but I had heard not a 
few persons of undoubted ability and accomplishment 
maintain, that the genius of the great poet and novelist 
rarely, if ever, revealed itself in his talk. It is needless 
to say, that the persons I allude to were all his own 
countrymen, and themselves imbued, more or less, with 
the conversational habits dcrivt‘d from a system of edu- 
cation in which the study of metaphysics occupies a very 
large share of attention. The best table-talk of Edinburgh 
w^as, and probably still is, in a very great measure made 
up of brilliant di squisition — such as might be trans- 
ferred without alteration to a professor’s note-book, or the 
pages of a critical Review — and of sharp word-catch- 
ings, ingenious thrusting and panying of dialectics, and 
all the quips and quibblets of bar pleading. It was the 
talk of a society to which lawyers and leclurei*s had, for 
at least a hundred years, given the tone. From th© date 
of the Union, Edinburgh ceased to be the headquarterts 
of the Scotch nobility — and long before the time of 
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which I Speak, they had all but entirely abandoned it as 
a place of residence. I think I never knew above two 
or three of the Peerage to have houses there at the 
same time — and these were usually among the poorest 
and most insignificant of their order. The wealthier 
gentry had followed their example. Veiy few of that 
class ever spent any considerable i)art of the year in 
Edinburgh, except for the purposes of educating tludi* 
children, or superintending the progress of a lawsuii ; 
and these were not more likely than a score or two of 
comatose and lethargic old Indians, to make head against 
the established influences of academical and forensic 
celebrity. Now Scott’s tastes and resources had not 
much in common with those who had inherited and pre- 
served the chief authority in this provincial hierarchy of 
rhetoric. He was highly amused with watching their 
dexterous logomachies — but liis delight in such displays 
arose mainly, I cannot doubt, from the fact of their being, 
both as to subject-matter and style and method, remote a 
Sccevolm studiis. He sat by, as he would have done at 
a stage-play or a fencing-match, enjoying and applaudii^g 
the skill exhibited, but without feeling much ambition to 
parade himself as a rival either of the foil or the buskin. 
I can easily believe, therefore, that in the earlier part of 
his life — before the blaze of universal fame had over- 
awed local prejudice, and a new generation, accustomed 
to hear of that fame from their infancy, had grown up — 
it may have been the commonly adopted creed in Edin- 
burgh, that Scott, however distinguished otherwise, was not 
to be named as a table-companion in the same day with 
this or that master of luminous dissertation or quick re- 
joinder, who now sleeps as forgotten as his grandmother. 
It was natural enough that persons brought up in the 
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same circle with him, who remembered all his begin- 
nings, and had but slowly learned to acquiesce in the 
justice of his claim to unrivalled lionour in literature, 
should have clung all the closer for that late acquies- 
cence to their original estimate of him as inferior to 
themselves in other titles to admiration. It was also 
natural that their prejudice on that score should be read- 
ily taken up by the young aspirants who breathed, as it 
were, the atmosphere of their professional renown. Per- 
haps, too, Scott’s steady Toryism, and the effect of his 
genius and example in modifying the intellectual sway 
of the long dominant Whigs in the north, may have had 
some share in this matter. However all that may have 
been, the substance of what I had been accustomed to 
hear certainly was, that Scott bad a marvellous stock of 
queer stories, which he often told with happy effect, but 
that, bating these drafts on a portentous memory, set 
off with a simple old-fashioned nmveti of humour and 
pleasantry, his strain of talk was remarkable neither for 
depth of remark nor felicity of illustration ; that his 
views and opinions on the most important topics of prac- 
tical interest were hopelessly perverted by his blind en- 
thusiasm for the dreams of by-gone ages ; and that, but 
for the grotesque phenomenon presented by a great 
writer of the nineteenth century gravely uttering sen- 
timents worthy of his own Dundees and Invemahyles, 
the main texture of his discourse would be pronounced, 
by any enlightened member of modem society, rather 
bald and poor than otherwise. I think the epithet most 
ih vogue was commonploce. 

It will easily be believed, that, in companies such as I 
have been alluding to, made up of, or habitually dom- 
in^red over, by voluble Whigs and political economists, 
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Scott was often tempted to put forth his Tory doctrines 
and antiquarian prejudices in an exaggerated fc^hape — - 
in colours, to say the truth, altogctlier different from 
what they assumed under other circumstances, or which 
had any real influence u})on his mind and conduct on 
occasions of practical moment. But I fancy it will 
seem equally credible, that the most sharp-sighted ol* 
these social critics may not always have been capable of 
tracing, and doing justice to, the powers which Scott 
brought to bear upon the topics which they, not he, had 
chosen for discussion. In passing from a gas-lit hall into 
a room with wax candles, the guests sometimes complain 
that they have left splendour for gloom ; but let them 
try by what sort of light it is most satisfactory to read, 
write, or embroider, or consider at leisure under which 
of the two, either men or women look their best. 

The strongest, purest, and least observed of all lights, 
is, however, daylight ; and his talk w^s commonplace, 
just ajs sunshine is, which gilds the moat indifferent 
objects, and adds brilliancy to the brightest. As for the 
old-world anecdotes which these clever persons were 
condescending enough to laugh at as pleasant extrava- 
gances, serving merely to relieve and set off the main 
stream of debate, they were often enough, it may be 
guessed, connected with the theme in hand by links not 
the less apt that they might be too subtle to catch their 
bedazzled and self-satisfied optics. There might be 
keener knowledge of human nature than was ‘‘ dreamt 
of in their philosophy " — w'hich passed with them for 
commonplace^ only because it was clothed in plain famil- 
iar household words, not di'cssed up in some pedantic 
masquerade of antitliesis. “There are people,’^ says 
Landor, “who think they write, and apeak finely, merely 
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because they have forgotten the language in which their 
fathers and mothers used to talk to them ; and surely 
there are a thousand homely old proverbs, which many 
a dainty inochu'n would th‘nk it beneath his dignity to 
quote either in speech or writing, any one of which con- 
denses more wit (take that word in any of its senses) 
luin could be extracted from all that was ever said or 
written by the doctrinaires of the Edinburgh schooL 
Many of those gentleintui held Scott's conversation to be 
commonplace exactly for the same reason that a child 
thinks a perfectly limpid stream, though perhaps deep 
enough to drown it three times over, must needs be shal- 
low. But it will be easily believed that the best and 
highest of their own idols had better means and skill of 
measurement: I can never forget the pregnant expres- 
sion of one of the ablest of that school and party — 
Lord Cockhurn — who, when some glib youth chanced 
to echo in his hearing the consolatory tenet of loc?al me- 
diocrity, answered quietly — “I have the misfortune 
to think differently from you — in my humble opinion^ 
Walter Scott's sense is a still more wonderful thing than 
his 

Indeed I have no sort of doubt that, long before 1818, 
full justice was done to Scott, even in these minor things, 
by all those of his Edinburgh acquaintance, whether 
AVhig or Tory, on whose personal opinion he could have 
been supposed to set much value. With few exceptions, 
the really able lawyers of his own or nearly simikr 
standing had ere that time attained stations of judicial 
dignity, or were ih the springtide of practice; and in 
either case they were likely to (msider general society 
much in his own fashion, as the joyous relaxation of Ijffe, 
rather than the theatre of exertion mtd display- Their 
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tables were elegantly, some of them sumptuously spread ; 
and they lived in a pretty constant interchange of enter- 
tainments upon a large ‘scale, in every circumstance of 
which, conversation included, it was their ambition tc 
imitate those voluptuous metropolitan circles, wherein 
most of them had from time to lime mingled, and severa 
of them with distinguished success. Among such pros- 
perous gentlemen, like himself past the mezzo camndn^ 
Scott’s picturesque anecdotes, rich easy humour, and gay 
involuntary glances of mother-wit, were, it is not difficult 
to suppose, appreciated above contributions of a more 
ambitious stamp ; and no doubt his London reputation de 
salon (which had by degrees ^^^en to a high pitch, al- 
though he cared nothing for it) was not without its effect 
in Edinburgh, But still the old prejudice lingered on in 
the general opinion of the place, especially among the 
smart praters of the OiUer-Home, whose glimpses of the 
social habits of their superiors were likely to be rare, 
and tlieir gall-bladders to be more distended than their 
}>urses- 

In truth, it was impossible to listen to Scott’s oral nar- 
rations, whether gay or serious, or to the felicitous fun 
wdth which he parried absurdities of all sorts, without 
discovering better qualities in his talk than wit — and of 
a higher order; I mean especially a power of vivid 
painting — the true and primary sense of what is called 
Imagination^ He was like Jacques — though not a 
“ Melancholy Jacques ; ” and “ moralized a common 
topic ‘‘into a thousand similitudes,”' Shakspeare and 
the banished Duke would have found him full of mat- 
ter.’^ He disliked mere disquisitions in Edinburgh, and 
prepared impromptus in London ; and puzzled the pro- 
moters of such things sometimes by placid silence^ some* 
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times by broad merriment. To such men be seemed 
commonplace — not so to the most dexterous masters in 
what was to some of them almost a science ; not so to 
Eose, Hallam, Moore, or Rogers, — to Ellis, Mackintosh, 
Croker, or Canning. 

Scott managed to give and receive such great dinnex's 
as I have been alluding to, at least as often as any other 
private gentleman in Edinburgh ; but he very I'arely ac- 
companied his wife and daughters to the evening assem- 
blies, which commonly ensued under other roofs — for 
early to rtse, unless in the case of spare-fed anchorites, 
takes for granted early to led. When he had no dinner 
engagement, he frequently gave a few houx's .to the the- 
atre; but still more frequently, when the weather was 
fine, and still more, I believe, to his own satisfaction, he 
drove out with some of his family, or a single friend> in 
an open carriage ; the favourite rides being either to the 
Blackford Hills, or to Ravelston, and so home by Cor- 
storphine; or to the beach of Portobello, where Peter 
was always instructed to keep his horses as pear as pos- 
sible to the sea. More than once, even in the firs;t sum- 
mer of my acquaintance with him, 1 had the pleasure 
of accompanying him on these evening excursions ; and 
never did he seem to enjoy himself more fully than when 
pkc^ly surveying, at such sunset or moonlight ho, Hi’s?, 
either the massive outlines of his “ own romantic town,'^ 
or the tranquil expanse of its noble estuary. He de- 
lighted, too, in passing when he cpuld, through some of 
the quaint, windings of the ancient city itself, now de- 
serted, except e.t mid-day, by the upper world. How 
often have 1 seen him go a long way round about, rather 
than miss the opportunity of baiting for, a few minutes 
op the vacant esplanade of Holy rood, or under the darkr 
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est shadows of the Castle rock, where it overhangs the 
Grassmarket, and the huge slab that still marks where 
the gibbet of Porteous and the Covenanters had its sta- 
tion. His coachman knew Inm too well to move at a 
Jehu’s pace amidst such scenes as these. No funeral 
hearse crept more lei urely than did his landau up the 
Canongate or the Cowgaie; and not a queer tottering 
gable but recalled to him some long-buried memory of 
splendour or bloodshed, which, by a few words, be set 
before the hearer in the reality of life. His image is 
so associated in my mind with the antiquities of his na- 
tive place, that I cannot now revisit them without feeling 
as if I were treading on his grave, tone. 

Whatever might happen on the other evenings of the 
week, he always dined at home on Sunday, and usually 
some few friends were then with him, but never any per- 
son with whom he stood on ceremony, 'fhese were, it 
may be readily supposed, the most agreeable of his en- 
tertainments. He came into the room rubbing his hands, 
his face bright and gleesome, like a boy arriving at home 
for the holidays, his Peppers and Mustards gambolling 
about his heels, and even the stately Maida grinning and 
wagging his tail in sympathy. Among the most regular 
guests on these happy evenings were, in my time, as had 
long before been the case, Mrs. Maclean Clephane of 
Torloisk (with whom he agreed cordially on all subjects 
except the authenticity of Ossian), and her daughters, 
who«e guardian he had become, at their own choice. 
The eldest of them had been for some years married to 
the Earl Compton (now Marquis of Northampton), and 
was of course seldom in the north ; but the others had 
much of the same tastes and accomplishments which so 
highly distinguished the late Lady Northampton ; and 
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Scott delighted especially in their proficiency in the 
poetry and music of their native isles. Mr. and Mrs. 
Skene of Rubislaw were frequent attendants — and so 
were the Macdonald- Buchanans of Drnmakiln, whose 
eldest daughter, Isabella, was his chief favourite among 
all his nieces of the Clerk's table — as wa^^, among the 
nephews, my own dear friend and companion, Ja?eph 
Hume, a singulai’Iy gra(‘eful young man, rich in the 
promise of hereditary genius, but, alas! cut off in the 
early bloom of his da}’s. The well-beloved Erskine was 
•jeldom absent; and vei^ often Terry or James Ballan- 
tyne came with him — sometimes, though less frequently, 
Constable. Among other persons who now and then ap- 
peared at these “dinners without the silver dishes," as 
Scott called them, I may mention — to say nothing of 
such old cronies as Mr. Clerk, Mr. Thomson, and Mr, 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe — Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchin- 
le(tk, who had all his father Bozzy's cleverness, good hu- 
mour, and joviality, without one touch of his meaner 
qualities, — wrote Jenny dang the Weaver, and some 
other popular songs, which be sang capitally — and was 
moreover a thorough bibliomaniac; the late Sir Alex- 
ander Don of Newton, in all courteous and elegant ac- 
complishments the model of a cavalier; and last, not 
least, William Allan, R. A., who had shortly before this 
lime returned to Scotland from several years of travel 
in Russia and Turkey, At one of these plain hearty 
dinners, however, the company rarely exceeded three 
or four, besides the as yet undivided family. 

Scott had a story of a tapping goldsmith on the Bridge, 
vho ;f>irided himself on being the mirror of Amphitryons, 
and accounted for his success by stating that it was bis 
invariable custom to set his own stomach at ease, by a 
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Deefsteak and a pint of port in his back-shop, half an 
hour before the arrival of his guests. But the host of 
Castle Street had no occasion to imitate this prudent ar- 
rangement, for his appetite at dinner was neither keen 
nor nice* Breakfast was his chief meal* Before that 
(^rne, he had gone through the severest part of his day’s 
work, and then he set to with the zeal of Crabbe’ 
Squire Tovell — 

And laid at once a pound upon his plate.” 

No fox-hunter ever prepared himself for the field by 
more substantial appliances. His table was always pro- 
vided, in addition to the usually plentiful delicacies of a 
Scotch breakfast, with some solid article, on which he 
did most lusty execution — a round of beef — a pasty, 
such as made Gil Bias’s eyes water — or, most welcome 
of all, a cold sheep’s head, tlie charms of which primi- 
tive dainty he has so gallantly defended against the dis- 
paraging sneers of Dr. Johnson and his bear-leader.* 
A huge brown loaf flanked his elbow, and it was placed 
upon a broad wooden trencher, that he might cut and 
come again with the bolder knife. Often did the Clerks* 
coacli^ commonly called among themselves the Lively — 
which trundled round every morning to pick up the 
brotherhood, and then deposited them at the proper min- 
ute in the Parliament Close — often did this lumbering 
hackn ^y arrive at his door before he had fully api)eas(‘d 
what Homer calls the sacred rage of hunger ” ; and 
vociferous was the merriment of the learned uncles^ when 
the surprised poet swung forth to join them, with an 
extemporized sandwich, that looked like a ploughman’s 
luncheon, in his hand. But this robust supply would 
• See Otcker'i Boswell (edit. 1831), vol. iii. p. 88. 
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have served him in fact for the diij. He never tasted 
anything more before dinner, and at dinner he ate almost 
as sparingly as Squire Tovelfs niece from the boarding- 
school — 

— “ Who cut the sanguine flesh in finistums fine, 

\nd marvelled much to see the creatures dine.” 

The only dishes he was at all fond of were the old- 
fashioned ones to which he had been accustomed in the 
days of Saunders Fairford ; and which really are excel- 
lent dishes, — such, in truth, as Scotland borrowed from 
France before Catherine de Medicis brought in heir 
Italian virtmd to revolutionize the kitchen like the 
court- Of most of diese, I believe, he has in the ooursb 
of his novels found some opportunity to record his 
^teera. But, above all, who can forget that his King 
Jamie, amidst the splendours of* Whitehall, thinks him- 
self an ill-used monarch unless his first course includes 
cochyleehie f 

It is a fact, which some philosophers may think worth 
setting down, tliat Scott’s organization^ as to more than 
one of the senses, was the ^eve^^e of exquisite. He 
had very little of what musicians call an ear j his smell 
vas hardly more delicate. I have seen him stare about, 
quite unconscious of the cause, when his whole company 
\)etrayed their uneasiness at the approach of an over- 
kept haunch of veniscfrl; and neither by the nose nor 
the pakte could he disting.x /h corked wine from sound. 
He could never tell Madeira from Sheny — nay, an Ori- 
ental friend having sent him a butt of skeerm^ when he 
Remembered thie drcum stance* some time afterwards, land 
called for a bottle to hdve Sir John Malcolm’s opinion of 
its quality, it turned out that his butler, mistaking the 
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label, had already served up half tl^ bin as sherry. Port 
he considered as physic: he willingly swallowed 

more than one glass of it, was sure to anathematize 
a second, if offered, by repeating John Home’s epigram — 

“ Bold and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good; 

Let him drink port, the English statesman cried — 

He drank the poison, and his spirit died.’’ 

la truth, he liked no wines except sparkling champagne 
and claret ; but even as to this last he was no connois- 
seur ; and sincerely preferi*ed a tumbler of whisky-toddy 
to the most precious “ liquid ruby ” that ever flowed in 
the cup of a prince. He i-arely took any other potation 
when quite alone with Ins family; but at the Sunday 
board he circulated the champagne briskly during dinner, 
and considered a pint of claret each man’s fair share after- 
wards. I should not omit, however, that his Bourdeaux 
was uniformly preceded by a small libation of the genuine 
mountain dew^ which he poured with his own hand, more 
majoTum^ for each guest — making use for the purpose of 
such a multifarious collection of ancient Highland quaighs 
(little cups of curiously dovetailed wood, inlaid with sil- 
ver) as no Lowland sideboard but his was ever equipped 
with — but commonly reserving for himself one that was 
peculiarly precious in his eyes, as having travelled from 
Edinburgh to Derby in the canteen of Prince Charlie. 
This relic had been presented to the wandering Asca- 
?ius ” by some very careful follower, for its bottom is of 
glass, that be who quaffed might keep his eye the while 
upon the dirk hand of his companion. 

The sound of music — (even, I suspect, of any sacred 
music but psalm-singing) — ^would be considered indeco* 
rous in the streets of Edinburgh on a Sunday night ; so^ 
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upon the occasions I am speaking of, the harp was silent, 
and Otterhirne and The Bonnie House of Airlie must 
needs be dispensed with. To make amends, after tea 
in the drawing-room, Scott usually read some favourite 
author for the amusement of his little circle ; or Erskine, 
Ballantyne, or Terry, did so, at his request. He himself 
read aloud high poetry with far greater simplicity, depth, 
and effect, than any other man I ever h(‘ard; and in 
Macbeth or Julius Caesar, or the like, I doubt if Kemble 
could have been more jmpi*essive. Yet the changes of 
intonation were so gently managed, that he contrived to 
set the different interlocutors clearly before us, without 
the least approacli to theatrical artifice. Not so the 
others I have mentioned; they all read cleverly and 
agreeably, but with the decided trickery of stage recita- 
tion- To them he usually gave the look when it was a 
comedy, or, indeed, any other drama than Sliakspeare’s 
or Joanna Baillie’s. Drydeifs Fabl<‘s, John.son’s two 
Satires, and certain detached scenes of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, especially that in the Lover's Progress^ where 
the ghost of the musical innkeeper makes his appearance, 
were frequently selected. Of the poets, liis contempora- 
•ies, however, there was not one that did not come in for 
his part. In Wordsworth, his pet pieces were, I think, 
the Song for Brougham Castle, the Laodamia, and some 
of the early sonnets : — in Southey, Qmeii OrrcLca, 
nanda Bamirez, the Lines on tlip. Holly 2Vee — and, of 
his larger poems, the Thalaba. Crabbe was perhaps, 
next to Shakspeai*e, the standing resource ; but in those 
days Byron was pouring out his spirit fresh and full ; 
and, if a new piece from his hand had appeared, it was 
«ure to be read by Scott the Sunday evening afterwards, 
and that with such delighted emphasis as showed how 
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completelj^ the elder bard had kept all his enthusiasm for 
po^t^'at the pitch of youth, all his admiration of genius, 
free, pure, and unstained by the least drop of literary 
Jealousy. Rare and beautiful example of a happily 
constituted and virtuously disciplined mind and charac- 
ter! 

Very often something read aloud by himself or his 
friends suggested an old story of greater compass than 
would have suited a dinner-table — and he told it, 
whether serious or comical, or, as more frequently hap- 
pened, part of both, exactly in every respect in the tone 
and style of the notes and illustrations to his novels. A 
great number of his best oral narratives have, indeed; 
been preserved in those parting lucubrations ; and not a 
few in his letters. Yet very many there were of which 
his pen has left no record — so many, that, were I to task 
my memory, I could, I believe, recall the outlines at least 
of more than would he sufficient to occupy a couple of 
these volumes. Possibly, though well aware how little 
justice I could do to such things, rather than think of 
their perishing forever, and leaving not even a shadow 
behind, I may at some future day hazard the attempt. 

Let me turn, meanwhile, to some dinner-tables very 
different from his own, at which, from this time forward, 
I often met Scott. It is very true of the societies I am 
about to describe, that he was ‘‘among them, not of 
them ; ” and it is also most true that this fact was appar- 
vnt in all the demeanour of his bibliopolical and typo- 
graphical allies towards him whenever he visited them 
under their roofs — not a bit less so than when they 
were received at his own board ; but still, considering 
how closely his most inoiportant worldly affairs were con- 
nected with the personal character of the Ballantyhes, 1 
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think it a part, though neither a proud nor a very pleas- 
ing part, of my duty as his biograpner, to record my 
reminiscences ot* them and their doings in some detail, 
James Ballantyne then lived in St. John Street, a row 
of good, old-fashioned, and spacious bouses, adjoining the 
Oanongate and Holy rood, and at no great distance from 
his printing establishment. He had married a few years 
before the daughter of a wealthy farmer in Berwickshire 
— a quiet, amiable woman, of simple manners, and per- 
fectly domestic habits : a group of fine young children were 
growing up about him ; and he usually, if not constantly, 
had under his roof his aged rnothex^, his and his wife’s 
tender care of whom it was most pleasing to ^witness. 
As far as a stranger might judge, there could not be a 
more exemplary household, or a happier one ; and I have 
occasionally met the poet in St. John Street when there 
were no other guests but Erskine, Terry, George Ho- 
garth,* and another intimate friexid or two, and when 
James Ballantyne was content to appear in his own true 
and best colours, the kind head of his family, the re- 
spectful but honest schoolfellow of Scott, the easy land- 
lord of a plain, comfortable table. But when any great 
event was about to take place in the business, especially 
on the eve of a new novel, there were doings of a higher 
^trairi in St. John Street ; and to be present at one of 
those scenes was truly a rich treat, even — if not espe^ 
daily — for persons who, like nly^elf, Imd no more hnowlr 
%,dge than the rest of the world as to the authoHhip of 
Waverley. Then were congit^ited about the printer all 
his own litei'ary alUer, of whom a cousidei*able number 

* George HogartU, Esq., W. Sp, brother of Mrs. James Ballantjnae. 
This gentleman is now well known in the literary world; especially by a 
Hiefcoiy of Mnsie, of which all who miderstand that science speak higljfy. 
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were bj no means personally familiar with “ the great 
UNKJj^oWJsr ; ” — who, by the u ay, owed to him that wide- 
ly adopted title ; — and He appeared among the rest 
with his usual open aspect of buoyant good-humour — 
although it was not difficult to trace, in the occasional 
play of his features, the diversion it afforded him to 
watch all the procedure of his swelling confidant, and 
the curious neophytes that surrounded the well-spread 
board. 

The feast was, to use one of James’s own favourite 
epithets, gorgeous; an aldermanic display of turtle and 
venison, with the suitable accompaniments of iced punch, 
potent ale, and generous Madeira. When the cloth was 
drawn, the burley preses arose, with all he could muster 
of the port of John Kemble, and spouted with a sonorous 
voice the formula of Macbeth — 


“Fill full I 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table I 

This was followed by The King, God bless him 1 ” and 
second came — “ Gentlemen, there is another toast which 
never has been nor shall be omitted in this liouse of mine 
— I give you the health of Mr. Walter Scott with three 
times three ! ” — All honour having been done to this 
health, and Scott having .briefly thanked the company 
with some expressions of warm affection to their host, 
Mrs. Ballantyne retired; — the bottles passed round 
"wice or thrice in the usual way; — and then James 
i*ose once more, every vein on his brow distended, his 
eyes solemnly fixed upon vacancy, to propose, not as 
before in his stentorian key, but with “’bated breath,” 
in the sort of whisper by which a stage conspirator thrills 
the gallery — “ Gentlemen^ a humper to the immortal Atu 
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thor of Waverley I ” — The uproar of cheering, in which 
Scott made a fashion of joining, was succeeded bj deep 
silence, and then Ballaiityne proceeded — 

“ In his Lord-Burleigh look, serene and serious, 

A something of imposing and mysterious ’* — 

to lament the obscurity in which his illustrious but too 
modest correspondent still chose to conceal himself from 
the plaudits of the world — to thank the company for 
the manner in which the nominis umbra had been re- 
ceived — and to assure them that the Author of Wa- 
verley would, when informed of the circumstiince, feel 
highly delighted — “ the proudest hour of* his life,” &c. 
&c. The cool, demure fun of Scott’s features during all 
this mummery was perfect ; and Erskine’s attempt at a 
gay nonchalance was still more ludicrously meritorious. 
Aldiborontiphoscophornio, however, bursting as he was, 
knew too well to allow the new novel to be made the 
subject of discussion. Its name was announced, and suc- 
cess to it crowned another cup ; but after that, no more 
of Jedediah, To cut the thread, he I'olled out unbidden 
some one of his many theatrical songs, in a style that 
would have done no dishonour to almost any orchestra — 
The Maid of Lodi — or perhaps, The Bay of Biscay^ oh ! 
- — or The meet lUtle cherub ikat sits up aloft* Other 
toasts followed, interspersed with ditties from other per- 
formers ; — old George Thom.'-on, the friend of Burns, was 
ready, for one, with The Moorland Wedding^ or WiUie 
brewed a peck m^vt ; xvad so it went on, until Scott 
and Erskine, with any cleiical or very s.aid personage 
that had chanced to be admittec^ saw ht to withdraw. 
Then the scene was changed. The claret and oUvea 
made way for broiled bones and a mighty bowl of 
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punch ; and when a few gla ses of the hot beverage 
had restored his powers, James opened ore rotunda on 
the merits of the forthcoming romance. “ One chapter 
— one chapter only ” — was the cry. After “ nay^ hyW 
Lady, nay I ’’ and a few more coy shifts, the proof-sheets 
were at length produced, and James, with many a pref- 
atory hem, read aloud what he considered as the most 
striking dialogue they contained. 

The first I heard so read was the interview between 
Jeanie Deans, the Duke of Argyle, and Queen Caroline, 
in Eichmond Park ; and notwithstanding some spice of 
the pompous tricks to which he was addicted, I must say 
he did the inimitable scene great justice. At all events, 
the effect it produced was deep and memorable, and no 
wonder that the exulting typographer’s one humper more 
to Jedediah Gleishhotham preceded his parting stave, 
which was uniformly The Last Words of Marmion, exe- 
cuted certainly with no contemptible rivalry of Braliam. 

"What a different affair was a dinner, although proba- 
bly including many of the same guests, at the junior 
partner’s ! He in those days retained, I think, no private 
apartments attached to his auction-rooms in Hanover 
Street, over the door of which he still kept emblazoned 
John Ballantyne and Company, Booksellers.” At any 
rate, such of his entertainments as I ever saw Scott par- 
take of, were given at bis villa near to the Frith of Forth, 
by Trinity ; — a retreat which the little man had named 
“ Harmony Hall,” and invested with an air of dainty vo- 
luptuous finery, contrasting strikingly enough with the 
substantial citizen-like snugness of his elder brother’s 
domestic appointments. His house was surrounded by 
gardens so contrived as to seem of considerable extent, 
having many a shady tuft, trellised alley, and mysterious 
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alcove, interspersed among their bright parterres — It was 
a fairy-like labyrinth, and there was no want "of pretty 
Armidas, such as they might be, to glide half-seen among 
its mazes. The sitting-rooms opened upon gay and per- 
fumed conservatories, and John's professional excursions 
to Paris and Brussels in quest of objects of virtii^ had 
supplied both the temptation and the means to set forth 
the interior in a fashion that might have satisfied the 
most fastidious petite maitresse of Norwood or St. Denis. 
John, too, was a married man : he had, however, erected 
for himself a private wing, the accesses to which, whether 
from the main building or the bosquet, were so narrow 
that it was physically impossible for the hands^ome and 
portly lady who bore his name to force her person 
through any one of them. His dinners were in all re- 
spects Parisian, for his wasted palate disdsiined such 
John Bull luxuries as were all in all with James. The 
piquant pasty of Strasburg or Pei’igord was never to 
seek ; and even the piece de resistance was probably a 
boar's head from Coblentz, or a turkey ready stuffed w ith 
truffles from the Palais Eoyal. The pictures scattered 
among John’s innumerable mirrors, were chiefly of the- 
atrical subjects — many of them portraits of beautiful 
actresses — the same Peg Woffingtons, Bellamys^ Kitty 
Clives, and so forth, that found their 'way in the sequel 
to Charles Mathews’s gallery at Highgate. Here that 
exquisite comedian’s own mimicries and parodies were 
the liffi and soul of many a festival, and here, too, he 
gathered from his facetious host not a few of the richest 
materials for his at homes and mmopoh/lognes. But, in- 
deed, whatever actor or singer of eminence visited Edin- 
burgh, of the evenings when he did not perfbrm several 
A’ere sure to be reserved for Trinity. Here Braham 
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quavered, and here Liston drolled his best — here John- 
stone, and Murray, and Yates, mixed jest and stave — 
here Kean revelled and rioted — and here the Koman 
Kemble often played the Greek from sunset to dawn. 
Nor did the popular cantatrice or danseuse of the time 
disdain to freshen her roses, after a laborious week 
amidst these Paphian arbours of Harmony Hall. 

Johnny had other tastes that were equally expensiv^e. 
He had a well-furnished stable, and followed the fox- 
hounds whenever the cover was within an easy distance. 
His horses were all called after heroes in Scott’s poems 
or novels ; and at this time he usually i*ode up to his 
auction on a tall milk-white hunter, yclept Old Mortality^ 
attended by a leash or two of greyhounds, — Die Ver- 
non, Jenny Dennison, and so forth, by name. The feath- 
erweight himself, appeared uniformly, hammer-in-hand, 
in the ,half-dress of some sporting club — a light grey 
frock, with emblems of the chase on its silver buttons, 
white cord breeches, and jockey-boots in Meltonian order. 
Yet he affected in the pulpit rather a grave address ; and 
was really one of the most plausible and imposing of the 
Puff tribe. Probably Scott’s presence overawed his lu- 
dicrous propensities ; for the poet wa^ when sales were 
going on, almost a daily attendant in Planover Street, and 
himself not the least energetic of the numerous compet- 
itors for Johnny’s uncut Venetian lamps, Mi- 

lanese cuirasses, and old Dutch cabinets. Maida, by the 
way, was so well aware of his master’s habits, that about 
the time when the Court of Session was likely to break 
up for the day, he might usually be seen couched in ex- 
pectation among Johnny’s own m£1 of greyhounds at the 
threshold of the mart. 

It was at one of those Trinity dinners this summer 
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that I first saw Constable. Being struck with his ap- 
pearance, I asked Scott who he was, and he told me — 
expressing some surprise that anybody should have lived 
a winter or two in Edinburgh without knowing, by sight 
at least, a citizen whose name was so familiar to the 
world. I happened to say that I had not been prepared 
to find the great bookseller a man of such gentleman- 
like and even distinguished bearing. Scott smiled, and 
answered — “ Ay, Constable is indeed a grand-looking 
chield. He puts me in mind of Fielding’s apology for 
Lady Booby — to wit, that Joseph Andrews had an air 
which, to those who had not seen many noblemen, would 
give an idea of nobility.” I had not in those days been 
much initiated in the private jokes of what is called, by 
way of excellence, the trade^ and was puzzled when Scott, 
^ the course of the dinner, said to Constable, “ Will your 
Czarish Majesty do me the honour to take a glass* of 
Champagne ? ” I asked the master of the feast for an ex- 
planation. “ Oh I ” said he, “ are you so green as not to 
know that Constable long since dubbed himself The Ozar 
of Muscovy, John Murray Ihe Emperor of the West, and 
Longman and his string of partners The Ezvan?^’ — 
— “ And wbiit title,” I asked, “ has Mr. John Ballantyne 
himself found in this new almava^ch imperials — “ Let 
Jhat flee stick to the wa’,” quoth Johnny : “ When I set up 
for , a bookseller, the Crafty christened me The Dey of 
AUjeers — but he now considers me as next thing to de- 
throned.” He added, — “ His Majesty the autocrat is too 
fond of these nicknames. One day a partner of the house 
of Longman was dining with him in the country, to settle 
an importa^it piece of business, about which there occurred 
a good deal of difficulty. ‘ What fine swans you have in 
your pond there!’ said the Londoner, by way of pa- 
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renthesis. — ‘ Swans 1 * cried Constable ; ‘ they are only 
geese, man. There are just five of them, if you please 
to observe, and their names are Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown.^ This skit cost the Crafty a good 
bargain.” 

It always appeared to me that James Ballantyne felt 
his genius rebuked in the presence of Constable: his 
manner was constrained, his smile servile, his hilarity 
elaborate. Not so with Johnny : the little fellow never 
seemed more airily frolicsome than when he capered for 
the amusement of the Czar.* I never, however, saw 
those two together, where, I am told, the humours of 
them both were exhibited to the richest advantage — 
I mean at the dinners with which Constable regaled, 
among others, his own circle of literary serfs, and when 
“ Jocund Johnny ” was very commonly his croupier. 
There are stories enough of practical jokes upon such 
occasions, some of them near akin to those which the 
author of Humphrey Clinker has thought fit to record 
of his own suburban villa, in the most diverting of young 
Melford’s letters to Sir Watkin Philips. I have heard, 
for example, a luculent description of poor Allister Qamp- 
ben, and another drudge of the same class, running a race 
after dinner for a new pair of breeches, which Mr. David 
Bridges, tailor in ordinary to this northern potentate — ^ 
himself a wit, a virtuoso, and the croupier on that day 
in lieu of Rigdum — had been instructed to bring with 
him, and display before the threadbare rivals. But I 
had these pictures from John Ballantyne, and I dare say 

* “Now, John,” cried Constable, one evening after he had told one 
of his best stories— “Now, John, is that true?” — His object evi- 
dently was, in lago’s phrase, dotm ihe pegs; but Rigdum an- 
swered gaily, “ Tnie, indeed ! Not one word of it ! — any blockhead 
may stick to truth, my hearty — but 'tis a sad hamperer of genius.” 
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they might be overcharged. That Constable was a most 
bountiful and generous patron to the ragged tenants of 
Grub Street, there can, however, be no doubt : and as 
little that John himself acted on all occasions by them 
in the same spirit, and this to an extent greatly beyond 
-what prudence (if he had ever consulted that guide in 
anything) would have dictated. 

When I visited Constable, as I often did at a period 
somewhat later than that of which I now speak, and for 
the most part in company with Scott, I found the book-* 
seller established in a respectable country gentleman’s 
seat, some six or seven miles out of Edinburgh, and 
doing the honours of it with all the ease that might have 
been looked for had he been the long-descended owner of 
the place; — there was no foppery, no show, no idle 
luxury, but to all appearance the plain abundance and 
simple enjoyment of hereditary wealth. His conversa- 
tion was ndianly and vigorous, abounding in Scotch anec- 
dotes of the old time, which he told with a degree of 
spirit and humour only second to his great author’s. No 
man could more effectually control, when he had a mind, 
either the extravagant vanity which, on too many occa- 
sions, made him ridiculous, or the despotic temper, which 
habitually held in fear and trembling all such as were in 
any sort dependent on his Czarish Majesty’s pleasure. 
In him I never saw (at this period) anything but the un- 
obtrusive sense and the calm courtesy of a well-bred gei> 
tleman. His v^ry equipage kept up the series of contrasts 
between him and the two Ballahtynes. Constable went 
back and forward between the town and Polton in a 
deep-hung and capacious gp'Cen barouche, without any 
pretence at heraldic blazonry, drawn by a pair of sleek, 
ola(*k, long-tailed horses, and condacl*'d by a jrravo ol^ 
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coachman in plain blue livery. The Printer of the Can- 
ongate drove himself and his wife about the streets and 
suburbs in a snug machine, which did not overburthen 
one powerful and steady cob ; while the gay auctioneer, 
whenever he left the saddle for the box, mounted a bright 
blue dog-cart, and rattled down the Newhaven road with 
two high-mettled steeds, prancing tandem before him, 
and most probably — especially if he was on his way to 
the races at Musselburgh — with some “ sweet singer of 
Israel ” faming, with all her feathers, beside him. On 
such occasions, by the by, Johnny sometimes had a 
French horn with him, and he played on it with good 
skill, and with an energy by no means prudent in the 
state of his lungs. 

The Sheriff told with peculiar unction the following 
anecdote of this spark. The first time he went over to 
pick up curiosities at Paris, it happened that he met, in 
the course of his traffickings, a certain brother bookseller 
of Edinburgh, as unlike him as one man could well be 
to another — a grave, dry Presbyterian, rigid in all his 
notions as the buckle of his wig. This precise worthy 
having ascertained John’s address, went to call on him, 
a day or two afterwards, with the news of some richly 
illuminated missal, which he might possibly be glad to 
make prize of. On asking for his friend, a smiling 
laquais de place informed him that Monsieur had gone 
out, but that Madame was at home. Not doubting that 
Mrs. Ballantyne had accompanied her husband on his 
trip, he desired to pay his respects to Madame^ and was 
ushered in accordingly. But oh, Mr. Scott ! ” said, or 
rather groaned the austere elder, on his return from this 
Jaodem Babylon — “ oh, Mr. Scott, there was nae Mrs. 
John , yonder, but a painted Jezabel sittin’ up in her bed 
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a wlieen impudent French limmers like hersel’, and 
twa or three whiskered blackguards, takin’ their collation 
o' nicknacks and champagne wine! I ran out o’ the 
house as if I had been shot. What judgment will this 
wicked warld come to I The Lord pity us 1 ” Scott was 
a severe enough censor in the general of such levities, 
but somehow, in the Ciise of Rigdumfunnidos, he seemed 
to regard them with much the same toleration as the 
naughty tricks of a monkey in the Jardin des Plantes.” 

Why did Scott persist in mixing up all his most im- 
portant concerns with such people as I have been de- 
scribing ? I asked himself that question too unceremo- 
niously at a long subsequent period, and in due time the 
reader shall see the answer I received ; but it left the 
main question, to my apprehension, as much in the dark 
as ever. I shall return to the sad subject hereafter more 
seriously ; but in the mean time let it suffice to say, that 
he was the most patient, long-suffering, affectionate, and 
charitable of mankind ; that in the case of both the Bal- 
lantynes he could count, after all, on a sincerely, nay, a 
passionately devoted attachment to his person ; that, with 
the greatest of human beings, use is in all but unconquer- 
able power ; and that he who ho loftily tossed aside the 
seemingly most dangerous assaults of flattery, the blan- 
dishments of dames, the condescension of princes, the en- 
thusiasm of crowds — had still his weak point, upon which 
two or three humble besiegers, and one unwearied, though 
most frivolous underminer, well knew how to direct their 
approaches. It was a favourite saw of his own, that the 
wisest of our race often reserve the average stock of 
folly to be all expended upon some one flagrant absurd 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

PuhUcaiion of the Heart of Mid-Lothian — Its reception in 
Edinburgh and in England — Abbotsford in October — MeU 
rose Abbey ^ Dryburgh^ §*c. — Lion-Hunters from America — 
Tragedy of the Cherokee Lovers — Scotfs Dinner to the Sel- 
kirkshire Yeomen. 

1818. 

Hoping- to be forgiven for a long digression, the 
biographer willingly returns to the thread of Scott’s 
story. The Heart of Mid-Lothian appeared, as has 
been mentioned, before the close of June 1818, and 
among the letters which he received soon afterwards from 
the friends by this time in the secret, there is one which 
(though I do not venture to name the writer) I am 
tempted to take the liberty of quoting : — 

Now for it .... I can speak to the purpose, 

as I have not only read it myself, but am in a house where 
evetybody is tearing it out of each other's hands, and talking 
of nothing else. So much for its success — the more flatter- 
ing, because it overcomes a prejudice. People were beginning 
to say the author would wear iumself out,; it was going on too 
long in the same key, and no striking notes could possibly be 
produced. Ou the contrary, ,I think the interest is stronger 
here than in any of the former ones — (always excepting my 
£rst-love Waverley) — and one may congratulate you upon 
having effected what many have tried to do, and nobody yet 
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•ucceeded m, making the perfectly good character the most 
interesting. Of late days, especially since it has been the 
fashion to write moral and even religious novels, one might 
almost say of some of the wise good heroines, what a lively 
girl once said to * * * * * of her well-meaning aunt — ‘ Upon 
my word she is enough to make anybody wicked.' And though 
beauty and talents are heaped on the right side, the writer, iu 
spite of himself, is sure to put agreeableness on the wrong ; the 
person from whose errors he means you should take warning, 
runs away with your secret partiality in the mean time. Had 
this very story been conducted by a common hand, Effie would 
have attracted all our concern and sjTnpathy— Jeanie only cold 
approbation. Whereas Jeanie, without youth, beauty, genius, 
warm passions, or any other novel-perfection, is here our object; 
from beginning to end. This is ‘ enlisting the affcictioiis in the 
cause of virtue’ ten times more tlian ever Richardson did;, for 
whose male and female pedants, all-exccUing as they are, I 
^ever could care half so much as I found myself inclined to do 
for Jeanie before I finished the first voluine. 

“ You know I tell you my opinion just as X should do to a 
third person, and I trust the freedom is not unwelcome. I was 
a little tired of your Edinburgh lawyers in the introduction, 
English people in general will be more so, as well as impatient 
of the passages alluding to Scotch law throughout. Mr. Sad- 
dletree will not entertain them. The latter part of the fourth 
volume unavoidably fiags to a certain degree ; after Jeanie is 
happily settled at Kos^neath, we have no more to wish for. 
fijut the chief fault I have to find, relates to the reappearance 
and shocking fate of the boy, I hear on all sides — ‘ Oh, I do 
not like that ! ’ — I cannot say what I would have had instead » 
but X do not like it either —it is a lame, huddled conclusion. I 
know you so well in it, by the by I — you grow tired yourself 
want to . get rid of the story, and hardly care how. Sir George 
Staunton finishes his career very fitly ; he ought not to die in 
his bed, and for Jeanie’s sake one would not have him hanged- 
It is unnatural, though, that he should ever have gone v^hin 
twenty miles of the tolbooth, or shown his face in the streets 
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of Edinburgh, or dined at a public meeting, if the Lord Com^ 
missioner had been his brother. Here ends my per contra 
account. The opposite page would make my letter too long 
if I entered equally into particulars. Carlisle and Corby- 
castles in Waverley did not affect me more deeply than the 
pnson and trial scenes. The end of poor Madge Wildfire is 
also most pathetic. The meeting at Mus(‘hat's Cairn tremen- 
dous. Dumbiedykes and Rory Bean are delightful. And 1 
shall own that my prejudices were secretly gi’atified by the 
light in which you place John of Argyle, whom Mr. Coxe so 
ran down to please Lord Orford. You have drawn him to 
the very life. I heard so much of him in my youth, so many 
anecdotes, so often ‘as the Duke of Argyle used to say’ — 
that I really believe I am almost as good a judge as if 1 had 
seen and lived with him. The late I^ady ***** told me, 
that when she married, he was still remarkably handsome; 
with manners more graceful and engaging than she ever saw 
in any one else ; the moat agreeable person in conversation, 
the best teller of a story. When fifty-seven thus captives 
eighteen, the natural powers of pleasing must he extraor- 
dinary. You have likewise coloured Queen Caroline exactly 
right — but I was bred up in another creed about Lady Suf- 
folk, of whom, as a very old deaf woman, I have some faint 
recollection. Lady ***** knew her intimately, and never 
would allow she had been the King’s mistress, though she 
owned it was currently believed. She said he had just enough 
liking for her to make the Queen very civil to her, and very 
jealous and spiteful ; the rest remained always uncertain at 
most, like a similar scandal in our days, where I, for one, 
imagine love of seeming influence on one side, and love of 
lounging, of an easy house and a good dinner on the other, to 
be all the criminal passions concerned. However, I confess, 
Lady ***** had that in herself which made her not ready 
to think the worst of her fellow-womon. 

“ Did you ever hear the history of flolin Duke of Argyle’s 
marriage, and constant attachment, before and after, to a 
woman not handsomer or mueh more elegant than Jeani« 
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Deans, though very unlike her in understanding ? I can give 
it you, if you wish it, for it is at my fingers' ends. Now I am 
ancient myself, I should be a great treasure of anecdote to 
anybody who had the same humour, — but I meet with few 
who have. Tliev read vulgar tales in books, Wraxall, and so 
forth, what the footineu and maids only gave credit to at the 
noment, but they desire no tarther iuiormatioii. I dare swear 
n.any of your readci’s never heard of the Duke of Ai'gyle be- 
fore. ‘Pray, who was Sir Robert Walpole,' they ask me, 
* and when did he live V' — or perliaps — ‘Was not the great 
Lord Chatham in Queen Anne's days ? ' 

“ We have, to help us, an exemplification on two legs in our 
country apothecary, whom you have painted over and over 
without the honour of knowing him; an old, dry, arguing, 
prosing, obstinate Scotchman, very shrewd, rather sarcastic, a 
sturdy Whig and Presbyterian, tirant tin peu sur le democrat 
Your books are birdlime to him, however ; he hovers about the 
house to obtain a volume when others have done with it. I 
long to ask him whether Douce Davie was any way sib to him. 
He acknowledges he would not now go to Muschat's Cairn at 
night for any money — he had such a horror of it ‘ mxty years 
ago' when a laddie. But I am come to the end of my fourth 
page, and will not tire you with any more scribbUng. 

“ P. S. — If I had known nothing, and the whdle world had 
told me the contrary, I should have found you out in that one 
parenthesis, — ‘for the man Was mortal, and had been a school- 
master.' " 

This letter was addressed from a great country house 
in the south ; and may, I presume, be accepted as a fair 
index of the instantaneous English popularity of Jeanie 
Dea^ia. Prom the choice of localities, and the 8i>len- 
did blazoning of tragical circumstances that had left the 
strongest itnpre.ssion on the memory and imagination of 
every inhabitant, the reception of this tale in Edinburg 
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was a scene of all-engrossing enthusiasm, such as I never 
w^itnessed there on the appearance of any other literary 
novelty. But the admiration and delight were the same 
all over Scotland. Never before had he seized such 
really noble features of the national character as were 
canonized in the person of his homely heroine : no art 
had ever devised a happier running contrast than that of 
her and her sister, or interwoven a i>ortraiture of low- 
ly manners and simple virtues, with more graceful deline- 
ations of polished life, or with bolder thadows of terror, 
guilt, crime, remorse, madness, and all the agony of the 
passions. 

In the Introduction and notes to the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, drawn up in 1830, we are presented with de- 
tails concerning the suggestion of the main plot, and the 
chief historical incidents made use of, to which I can add 
nothing of any moment. 

The 12th of July restored the author as usual to the 
supervision of his trees and carpenters ; but he had al- 
ready told the Ballantynes, that the story whicli he had 
‘found it impossible to include in the recent series of Jed- 
ediah should be forthwith taken up as the opening one 
of a third ; and instructed John to embrace the first fa- 
vourable opportunity of offering Constable the publication 
9f this, on the footing of 10, 000 copies again forming the 
rirst edition ; but now at length without any more stipu- 
lations connected witli the unfortunate “old stock’’ of 
the llano ver-Street CorapaJiy. 

Before he settled himself to his work, howev^, .he 
made a little tour of the favourite description with his 
wife and children — > halting for a few days at Drumlan- 
rig, thence crossing the liorder to Carlisle and Bokeby 
and returning by way of Alnwick. On the 17th, August 
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lie writes tlius to John Ballantyne from Drumlanrig — 
“ This is heavenly weather, and I am making the most 
of it, as I shall have a laborious autumn before me. I 
may say of my head and fingers as the farmer of his 
mare, when he indulged her with an extra feed — 

* Ye ken that Maggie winna sleep 
For that or Simmer.” 

We have taken our own horses with us, and I have my 
pony, and ride when I find it convenient.” 

The following seems to have been among the first let- 
ters he wrote after his return : — 

“ To J. B. S, Morritl^ M.P., Rokehy 

« Abbotsford, 10th Sept. 1818. 

“My Dear Morritt, — We have been cruising to and fio 
since we left your land of woods and streams. Lord Melville 
wished me to come and stay two days with him at Melville 
Castle, which has broken in upon my time a little, and inter- 
rupted my purpose of telling you as how we arrived safe at 
Abbotsford, without a drop of rain, thus completing a tour of 
three weeks in the same fine weather in which we commenced 
it — a thdng which never fell to my lot before. Captain Fer- 
gusson is inducted into the office of Keeper of the Kegalia, to 
the great joy, 1 think, of all Edinburgh. lie has entered upon 
a farm (of eleven sicres) in conseciuenco of this advancement, 
for you know it is a general rule, that whenever a Scotsman 
gets his head €J)ooe water^ he immediatolv turns it to land. As 
he has already taken all the advice of all the notables in and 
about the good village of Earnick, we expect to see his farm 
look like a tailor's book of patterns, a snip of every several 
opinion which he has received occupying its appropriate cor- 
ner. He is truly what the French call un drole de corps. 

“I wish you would allow your coachman to look out for me 
among your neighbours a couple of young colts (rising three 

VOL. V. 10 
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would be tbe best age) that would match for a carriage some 
fcwo years hence. I have plenty of grass for them in the mean- 
while, and should never know the expense of their keep at 
Abbotsford. He seemed to think lie could pick them up at 
from £25 to £30, which would make an immense saving here- 
after. Peter Matheson and he had arranged some sort of plan 
of this kind. For a pair of very ordinary carriage-horses in 
Edinburgh they ask £140 or more; so it is worth while to be 
a little provident. Even then you only get one good horse, 
the other being usually a brute. Pray you excuse all this 
palaver — 

* These little things are great to little men.^ 

Our harvest is almost all in, but as farmers always grumble 
about something, they are now growling about the lightness 
of the crop. All the young part of our household are wrapt 
up in uncertainty concerning the Queen’s illness — for — if 
her Majesty parts cable, there will bo no Forest Ball, and that 
is a terrible prospect On Wednesday (when no post arrives 
from London) Lord Melville chanced to receive a letter with a 
black seal by express, and as it was of course argued to con- 
tain the expected intelligence of poor Charlotte, it sold a good 
many ells of black cloth and stuffs before it was ascertained to 
bontain no such information. Surely this came within the 
line of high treason, being an imagining of the Queen’s death. 
Ever yours truly, Walter Scott.” 

“ P. S. — Once more amnl the colts. I am indifferent about 
colour ; but, cceteris panbus^ would prefer black or brown, to 
bright bay or grey. I mention two off — as the age at which 
they be best judged of by the buyer.” 

Of the same date I find written in pencil, on wnat 
must have been the envelope of some sheriflPs-procesS; 
this note, ’addressed to Mr. Charles Erskine, the sheriff 
substitute of Selkirkshire ; — 
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“ September 10, 1818. 

^ Deao: Charles, — I have read these papers with all atten- 
iion this morning — but think you will agree with ,, me that 
there must be an Eke to the Condescendence. Order the Eke 
against next day. — Tom leavps with this pac*ket a blackcock, 
and (more*s the pity) a grey hen. Yours, W. S.’’ 

And again he thus writes by post to James Ballan- 
tyne : — 

“ Abbotsford, September 10, 1818. 

Dear James, — I am quite satisfied with what has been 
done as to the London bills. I am glad the presses move. I 
have been interrupted sadly since my return by tourist gazers. 
This day a confounded pair of Cambridge boys robbed me 
of two good hours, and you of a sheet of copy — though 
whether a good sheet or no, deponent saith not. The story is 
a disjnal one, and I doubt sometimes whether it will bear work- 
ing out 1,0 much length after all. Query, if I shall make it so 
efiective in two volumes as my mother does in her quarter of 
an hour’s crack by the fireside V But nil desperandum. You 
shall have a bunch to-morrow or next day — and when the 
proofs come in, my pen must and shall step out. By the by, I 
want a supply of pens — and ditto of ink. Adieu for the 
present, for I must go over to Toftfield, to give orders anent 
tlie dam and tl^e footpath, and see item as to what ahould be 
done anent steps at the Bhymer’s Waterfall, which 1 think 
may be made to turn out a decent bit of a linn, as would 
?et True Thomas his worth and dignity. Ever yours, 

“ W. S.** 

It must, I think, be allowed that these careless scraps, 
vehea combined, give a curious picture of the man who 
was brooding over the first chapters of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor. One of his visitors of that month was Mr- B. 
Cadell, who was of course in all the secrets of the house 
of Constable ; and observing how his host was harassed 
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with lion-hunters, and what a number of hours he spent 
daily in the company of his work-people, he expressed, 
during one of their walks, his wonder that Scott should 
ever be able to write books at all while in the country. 
“ I know,” he sa' d, “ that }ou contrive to get a few hours 
in your own room, and that may do for the mere pen- 
w(>rk ; but when is it that you think ? ” “0 ” said Scott, 
lie simmering over things for an hour or so before I 
get up — and there’s the time I am dressing to overhaul 
my half-sleeping half-wiiking projet de chapitre — and 
when I get the paper before me, it commonly runs off 
pretty easily. — Besides, I often take a dose in the plan- 
tations, and while Tom marks out a dyke or a drain as 
I have directed, one’s fancy may be running its ain riggs 
in some other world.” 

It was in the month following that I first saw Abbots- 
ford. He invited my friend John Wilson (now Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh) and myself to visit 
him for a day or two on our return from an excursion to 
Mr. Wilson’s beautiful villa on the Lake of Windermere, 
but named the particular day (October 8th) on which it 
would be most convenient for him to receive us ; and we 
discovered on our arrival, that he had fixed it from a 
good-natured motive. We found him walking in one of 
his plantations, at no great distance from the house, with 
live or six young people, and Ins friends Lord Melville 
i^.iid Captain Fergusson. Having presented us to the 
tir&t Lord of the Admindty, he fell back a little and 
caid, “ I am glad you came to-day, for I thought it might 
be of use to you both, some time or other, to be known 
to my old schoolfellow here, who is, and I hope will long 
continue to be, the great giver of good thingwS in the Par-- 
Uament House. I trust you have had enougli of certain 
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pranks with your friend Ebony, and if so, Lord Melville 
will have too much sense to remember them.” * We 
then walked round the plantation, as yet in a very young 
state, and came back to the house by a formidable work 
which he was constj-ucting for the defence of his haugh 
against the wintry violences of the Tweed ; and he dis- 
coursed for some time with keen interest upon the com- 
parative merits of different methods of embankment, but 
stopped now and then to give us the advantage of any 
point of view in which his new building on the eminence 
above J)lea^ed his eye. It had a fantastic appearance — 
being but a fragment of the existing edifice — and not at 
all harmonizing in its outline with ‘‘ Mother Retford’s ” 
original tenement to the eastw^ard. S(‘Ott, however, ex- 
patiated con amore on the rapidity with which, being 
chiefly of darkish granite, it was assuming a “ time- 
honoured” aspect. Fergusson, with a grave and re- 
spectful look, observed, “ Yes, it really has much the 
air of some old fastness hard by the liver Jordan.” 
This allusion to the Ciialdee MS., already quoted, in 
the manufacture of winch- Fergusson fancied Wilson 
and myself to have had a share, gave rise to a burst 
j>f laughter among Scott’s merry young folks and their 
companions, while he himself drew in his nether lip, and 
rebuked the Captain with “ Toots, Adam ! toots, Adam I 
lie then returned to his embankment, and described how 
a former one had been entirely swept away in one night’s 
flood. But the Captain was ready with another ve*^e of 

* JCbony was Mr. Blackwood’s own usual designation in the jewe 

esprit of his young Magazine, in many of which the persons thus 
addressed by Scott were conjoint culprits. They both were then, as 
may be inferred, sweeping the boards >f the Parliament House m 
f briefless barristers.^’ 
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the Chaldee MS., and groaned out, by way of echo — 
“Verily my fine gold hath perished Whereupon the 
“ Great Magician ” elevated his huge oaken staff as if to 
lay it on the waggish soldier^s back — but flourished it 
gaily over his own head, and laughed louder than the 
youngest of the company. As we walked and talked, 
the Pepper and Mustard terriers kept snuffing about 
among the bushes and heather near us, and started 
every five minutes a hare, which scudded away before 
them and the ponderous stag-hound Maida — the Sheriff 
and all his tail hollowing and cheering, in perfect con- 
fiidenee that the dogs could do no more harm to poor puss 
than the venerable tom-cat, Hinse of Hinsfeldt, who pur- 
sued the vain chase with the rest. 

At length we drew near Peterhouse, and found sober 
Peter himself, and his brother-in-law the facetious facto- 
tum Tom Purdie, superintending, pipe in mouth, three 
or four sturdy labourers busy in laying down the turf for 
a bowling-green. “ I have planted hollies all round it, 
you see,” said Scott, “and laid out an arbour on the 
right-hand side for the laird ; and here I mean to have a 
game at bowls after dinner every day in line weather — 
for I take that to have been among the indispensables of 
our old vie de chateau*' But 1 must not forget the rea- 
son he gave me some time afterwards for having fixed 
on that spot for his bowling-green. “ In truth,” he then 
said, “ I wished to have a smooth walk, and a canny seat 
for .myself within ear-shot of Peter’s evening p&alm.” 
The coachman was a devout Presbyterian, and many a 
time have 1 in after-years accompanied Scott on his even- 
ing stroll, when the principal object was to enjoy, from 
the bowling-green, the unfailing melody of this good 
man’s family worship — and heard him repeat, as Peter’s 
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manly voice led the humble choir within, that beautiful 
stanza of Burns’s Saturday night : — 

** They chaunt their artless notes in simple guise; 

They time their hearts, by far the noblest aim.” &c. 

It was near the dinner-hour before we reached the house, 
and presently I saw assembled a larger company than I 
should have fancied to be at all compatible with the exist- 
ing accommodations of the place ; -but it turned out that 
Captain Fergusson, and the friends whom I have not as 
yet mentioned, were to find quarters elsewhere for the 
night. His younger brother, Captain John Fergusson of 
the Royal Navy (a fiivourite lieutenant of Lord Nelson’s) 
had come over from Huntly Burn ; there were present 
also, Mr. Scott of Gala, wliose residence is within an 
easy distance ; Sir Henry Hay Macdougal of Macker- 
stoun, an old baronet, with gay, lively, and highly polished 
manners, related in the same degree to both Gala and 
the SherifT ; Sir Alexander Don, the member for Rox- 
burghshire, whose elegant social qualities have been 
alluded to in the preceding chapter ; and Dr. Scott of 
Damlee, a modest and intelligent gentleman, who having 
realized a fortune in the East India Company’s medical 
service, had settled within two or three miles of Abbots- 
ford, and, though no longer practising his profession, had 
kindly employed all the resources of Ids skill in the en- 
deavour to counteract his neighbour’s recent liability to 
attacks of cramp. Our host and one or two others ap- 
peared, as was in those days a common fashion with 
country gentlemen, in the lieutenancy uniform of their 
county. How fourteen or fifteen people contrived to be 
^ted in the then dining-room of Abbotsford I know 
Uot — for it seemed quite full enough when it contained 
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only eight or ten ; but so it was — nor, as Sir Hany 
Macdougars fat valet, warned by former experience, did 
not join the train of attendants, was there any percepti- 
ble difficulty in the detail of the arrangements. Every 
thing about the dinner was, as the phrase runs, in excel- 
lent style ; and in particular the potage a la Meg Mer* 
rilees^ announced as an attempt to imitate a device of the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s celebrated cook — by name Mon- 
sieur Florence — seemed, to those at least who were 
better acquainted with the Kaim of Derncleugh than 
with the cuisine of Bowhill,* a very laudable specimen 
of the art. The champagne circulated nimbly — and I 
never was present at a gayer dinner. It had advanced 
a little beyond the soup when it received an accompani- 
ment which would not, perhaps, have improved the sat- 
isfaction of southern guests, had any such been present. 
A tall and stalwart bagpiper, in complete Highland cos- 
tume, appeared pacing to and fi*o on the green before the 
house, and the window being open, it seemed as if he 
might as well have been straining his lungs within the 
parlour. At a pause of his strenuous performance, Scott 
took occasion to explain, that John of Skye was a recent 
acquisition to the rising hamlet of Abbotstown; that the 
man was a capital hedger and ditcher, and only figured 
v/ith the pipe and philabeg on high occasions in the after- 
part of^the day ; “ but indeed,” he added, laughing, “ I 
tear John will soon be discovering that the hook and mat- 

• I understand that this new celebrated soup was extemporized by 
M. Florence on Scott’s first visit to Bowhill after the publication of 
Guy Manneiing. Florence had senW— and Scott having on some 
sporting party made his personal acquaintance, he used often after- 
wards to gratify the poet’s militarv’- propensities hy sending up mag 
vdcent representations in pastry, of citadels taken by the Bmperor 
1 ^. 
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tock are unfavcramble to his chanter hand.” When the 
cloth was drawn, and the never-failing salver of quaighs 
introduced, John of Skye, upon some well-known signal, 
entered the room, but en militaire^ without removing his 
bonnet, and taking his station behind the landlord, re- 
ceived from his hand the largest of the Cehic bickers 
brimful of Glenlivet. The man saluted the company in 
his own dialect, tipped off the contents (probably a quar- 
ter of an English pint of raw aquavitae) at a gulp, 
wheeled about asS solemnly as if the whole ceremony had 
been a movement on parade, and forthwith recommenced 
his pibrochs and gatherings, w'hich continued until long 
after the ladies had left the table, and the autumnal 
moon was streaming in upon us so brightly as to dim the 
candles. 

I had never before seen Scott in such buoyant spirits 
as he showed this evening — and I never saw him 
in higher afterwards; and no w^der, for this was the 
first time that he. Lord Melville, and Adam Fergusson, 
daily companions at the High School of Edinburgh, and 
partners in many joyous scenes of the early volunteer 
period, had met since the coriunencement of what I may 
call the serious part of any of their lives. The great 
poet and novelist was receiving them under his own roof, 
when his fame was at its acme, and his fortune seemed 
culminating to about a corresponding height — and the 
generous exuberance of his hilarity might have over- 
flowed without moving the spleen of a Cynic. Old 
stories of the Yards and the Crosscameway vrere relieved 
by sketches of real warfare, such us none but Fergusson 
(or Charles Mathews, had he been a soldier), could ever 
have given; and they toasted the memory of Green^ 
Greeks and the health of the Beau with equal devotioh. 
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When we rose from table, Scott proposed that we 
should all ascend his western turret, to enjoy a moonlight 
view of the valley. The younger part of his company 
were too happy to do so : some of the seniors, who had 
tried the thing before, found pretexts for hanging back. 
The stairs were dark, narrow, and steep ; but the Sheriff 
piloted the way, and at length there were as many on the 
top as it could well afford footing for. Nothing could 
be more lovely than the panorama ; all the hai'^her and 
more naked features being lost in the delicious moon- 
light; the Tweed and the Gala winding and sparkling 
beneath our feet ; and the distant ruini^ of Melrose ap- 
pearing, as if carved of alabaster, under the black mass 
of the Eildons. The poet, leaning on his battlement, 
seemed to hang over the beautiful vision as if he had 
never seen it before. “ If I live,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I will 
build me a higher tower, with a more spacious platform, 
and a staircase better fitted for an old fellow’s scram- 
bling.” The piper was heard re- tuning his instrument 
below, and he called to him for LochaJber no more. John 
of Skye obeyed, and as the music rose, softened by the 
distance, Scott repeated in a low key the melancholy 
words of the song of exile. 

On descending from the tower, the whole company 
were assembled in the new*^ dining-room, which was still 
under the hands of the carpenters, but had been bril- 
liantly illuminated for the occasion. Mr. Bruce took his 
station, and old and young danced reels to bis melodious 
accompaniment until they were weary, while Scott and 
the Dominie looked on with gladsome faces, and beat 
time now and then, the one with his staff, the other with 
bis wooden leg. A tray with mulled wine and whisky 
punch was then introduced, and Lord Melville proposed 
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a bumper, witli all the honours, to the Roof-tree, Cap- 
tain Fergusson having sung Johnnie Cope^ called on the 
young ladies lor Kenmure^s on and awa^ ; and our host 
then insisted that the whole party should join, standing 
in a circle hand-in-hand more mcyorum^ in the hearty 
chorus of 

“ Weel may we a’ be, 

III may we never see, 

God bless the king and the gude compaiiie ! 

— which being duly performed, all dispersed. Such was 
the handsel — (for Scott protested against its being con- 
sidered as the house-heating) — of the new Abbotsford. 

When I began this chapter, I thought it would be a 
short one, but it is surprising how, when one digs into 
his memory, the smallest details of a scene that was in- 
teresting at the time, shall by degrees come to light 
again. I now recall, as if I had seen and heard them 
yesterday, the looks and words of eighteen years ago. 
Awakening between six and seven next morning, I heard 
Scotf s voice close to me, and looking out of the little lat- 
ticed window of the then detached cottage called the 
chapel, saw him and Tom Purdie pacing together on the 
green before the door, in earnest deliberation over what 
seemed to be a rude daub of a drawing ; and every time 
they approached my end of their parade, I was sure to 
catch the words Blue Bank, It turned out in the course 
of the day, that a field of clay near Toftlield went by 
this name, and that the di*aining of it was one of the 
chief operations then in Iiand. My friend Wilson mean- 
while, who lodged also in the chapel, tapped at my door, 
and asked me to rise and take a walk with him by the 
river, for he had some angling project in his head- He 
went out and joined in the consultation about the Blue 
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Bank, while I was dressing ; presently Scott hailed me 
at the casement, and said he had observed a volume of 
a new edition of Goethe on my table — would I lend 
it him for a little ? He carried off the volume accord- 
ingly, and retreated with it to his den. It contained the 
Faust, and, I believe, in a more complete shape than he 
had before seen that masterpiece of his old favourite. 
When we met at breakfast, a couple of hours after, he 
was full of the poem — dwelt with enthusiasm on the 
airy beauty of its lyrics, the terrible pathos of the scene 
before the Mater Dolorosa^ and the deep skill shown in 
1 he various subtle shadings of character between Mephis- 
lophiles and poor Margaret. He remarked, however, 
of the Introduction (which I suspect was new to him), 
that blood would out — that, consummate artist as he 
was, Goethe was a Qerman, and that nobody but a Ger- 
nan would ever have provoked a comparison with the 
oook of Job, the grandest poem that ever was written.” 
He added, that he suspected the end of the story had 
been left in ohscuro^ from despair to match the closing 
>cene of our own Marlowe’s Doctor Faustm, Mr, Wil- 
son mentioned a report that Coleridge was engaged on a 
translation of the Faust. “I hope it is so,” said Scott : 
“ Coleridge made Schiller’s Wallenstein far finer than he 
found it, and so he will do by this. No man has all the 
resources of poetry in such profusion, but he cannot man- 
age them so as to bring out anything of his own on a 
large scale at all worthy of his genius. He is like a 
lump of coal rich with gas, which lies expending itself 
in puffs and gleams, unless some shrewd body will clap 
it into a cast-iron box, and compel the compressed ele- 
ment to do itself justice. His fancy and diction would 
have long ago placed him above all his contemporariesi 
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had they been under the direction of a sound judgment 
and a steady will.* I don’t now expect a great original 
poem from Coleridge, but he might easily make a sort 
of fame for himself as a poetical translator, — that would 
be a thing completely unique and sni generis. 

While this criticism proceeded, Scott was cutting awaj 
at his brown loaf and a plate of kippered salmon, in a 
style which strongly reminded me of Dandie Dinmont’a 
luncheon at Mump’s Hall ; nor was his German topic at 
all the predominant one. On the contrary, the sentences 
which have dwelt on my memory dropt from him now 
and then, in the pauses, as it were, of his main talk ; — 
for though he could not help recurring, ever and anoUf 
to the subject, it would have been quite out of his way to 
make any literary matter the chief theme of his conver- 
sation, when there was a single person present who was 
not likely to feel much interested in its discussion.— 
How often have I heard him quote on such occasions 
Mr. Vellum’s advice to the butler in Addison’s excellent 
play of The Drummer — “ Your conjuror, John, is in- 

♦ In the Introduction to The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1830, Sir Wal- 
ter says — “ Were I ever to take the unbecoming freedom of censuring 
a man of Mr Coleridge’s extraordinary talents, it would be on account 
of the caprice and indolence with which he has thrown from him, as 
in mere wantonness, those unfinished scraps of poetry, which, like the 
Torso or mtiquity, defy the skill of his poetical brethren to complete 
tliora. The charming fragments which the author abandons to their 
fate, are surely too valuable to be treated like the proofs of careless en- 
gravers, the sweepings of whose studios often make the fortune of some 
pains-taking collector.” And in a note to The Abbot, alluding to Cole- 
ridge's beautiful and tantalizing fragment of Christabel, be adds — 
“ Has not our own imaginative poet cause to fear that future ages will 
desire to summon him from his place of rest, as Milton longed 


‘ To call up him who lefr half told 
The story of Oambusoan bold.’ ” 
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deed a twofold personage — but he eots and drinks likt 
other people ! ” 

I may, however, take this opportunity of observing, 
that nothing could have been more absurdly unfounded 
than the statement which I have seen repeated in various 
sketches of his Life and Manners, that he habitually ab- 
stained from conversation on literary topics. In point of 
fact, there were no topics on which he talked more openly 
or more earnestly; but he, vvhen in society, liyed and 
talked for the persons with whom he found himself sur- 
rounded, and if he did not always choose to enlarge upon 
the subjects which his companions for the time suggested, 
it was simply because he thought or fancied that these 
had selected, out of deference or flattery, subjects about 
which they really cared little more than they knew. I 
have already repeated, over and again, my conviction 
that Scott considered literature, per se, as a thing of far 
inferior importance to the high concerns of political or 
practiced life ; but it would be too ridiculous to question 
that literature nevertheless engrossed, at all times and 
seasons, the greater part of his own interest and reflec- 
tion ; nor can it be doubted, that his general preference 
of the society of men engaged in the active business of 
the world, rather than that of, so-called, literary people, 
was grounded substantially on his feeling that literature, 
worthy of the name, was more likely to be fed and nour- 
ished by the converse of the former than by that of the 
latter class. 

Before breakfast was over, the post-bag arrived, and 
its contents were so numerous, that Lord Melville asked 
Scott what election was on hand — not doubting that 
there must be some very particular reason for such a 
shoal of letters. He answered that it was much the 
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same most days, and added, “ though no one has kinder 
friends in the franking line, and though Freeling and 
Croker especially are always ready to stretch the point 
of privilege in my favour, I am nevertheless a fair con- 
tributor to the revenue, for I think my bill for letters 
seldom comes under £150 a-year ; and as to coach-par- 
cels, they are a perfect ruination/’ He then told with 
high merriment a disaster that had lately befallen him. 

One mprning last spring,”* he said, I opened a huge 
lump of a despatch, without looking how it was ad- 
dressed, never doubting that it had travelled under some 
omnipotent frank like the First Lord of the Admiralty’s, 
when, lo and behold, the contents proved to be a MS. 
play, by .a young lady of Hew York, who kindly re- 
quested me to read and correct it, equip it with prologue 
and epilogue, procure for it a favourable reception from 
the manager of Drury Lane, and make Murray or Con- 
stable bleed handsomely for the copyright; and on in- 
specting the cover, I found that I had been charged five 
pounds odd for the postage. This was bad enough — but 
there was no help, so I groaned and submitted. A fort- 
night or so after, another packet, of not leas formidable 
bulk, arrived, and I was absent enough to break its seal 
too without examination. Conceive my horror when out 
jumped the same identical tragedy of The Cherokee 
Lovers^ with a second epistle from the authoress, stating 
that, as the winds had been boisterous, she feared the 
vessel intrusted with her former communication might 
have foundered, and therefore judged it prudent to for- 
ward a duplicate.” 

Scott said he must retire to answer his letters, but that 
the sociable and the ponies would be at the door by one 
o’clock, when he proposed to show Melrose and Dry- 
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burgh to liady Melville and any of the rest of the party 
that chose to accompany them ; adding that his son Wal- 
ter would lead anybody who prefeiTed a gun to the 
likeliest place for a blackcock, and that Charlie Pur- 
die (Tom’s brother) would attend on Mr. Wilson, and 
whoever else chose to try a cast of the salmon-rod. 
He withdrew when all this w4s arranged, and appeared 
at the time appointed, with perhaps a dozen letters sealed 
for the post, and a coach-parcel addressed to James Bal- 
lantyne, which he dropt at the turnpike-gate as we drove 
to Melrose. Seeing it picked up by a dirty urchin, and 
carried into a hedge pot-house, where half-a-dozen nonde- 
script wayfarers were smoking and tippling, I could not 
but wonder that it had not been the fate of some one 
of thOsSe innumerable packets to fall into unscrupulous 
hands, and betray the grand secret. That very morning 
we had seen two post-chaises drawn up at his gate, and 
the enthusiastic travellers, seemingly decent tradesmen 
and their families, who must have been packed in a 
manner worthy of Mrs. Gilpin, lounging about to catch 
a glimpse of him at his going forth. But it was impos- 
sible in those days to pass between Melrose and Abbots- 
ford without encountering some odd figure, armed with 
a sketch-book, evidently bent on a peep at the Great 
Unknown ; and it must be allowed that many of these 
pedestrians looked as if they might have thought it very 
excusable to make prize, by hook or by crook, of a MS. 
chapter of the Tales of my Landlord. 

Scott showed us the ruins of Melrose in detail ; and 
as we proceeded to Dryburgh, descanted learnedly and 
sagaciously on the good effects which must have attended 
the erection of so many great monastic establishments in 
a district so peculiarly exposed to the inroads of the Eng - 
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lisli in the days of the Border wars. They were now 
and then violated,” he said, “ as their aspect to this hour 
bears Avitness; but for once that they suffered, any lay 
property similarly situated must have been harried a 
dozen times. The bold Dacres, Liddells, and Howards, 
that could get easy absolution at York or Durham for 
any ordinary breach of a truce with the Scots, would 
have had to dree a heavy dole had they confessed plun- 
dering from the fat brothers, of the same order perhaps, 
whose lines had fallen to them on the wrong side of the 
Cheviot.” He enlarged too on the heavy penalty which 
the Crown of Scotland had paid for its rash acquiescence 
in the wholesale robbery of the Church at the Reformation. 
“ The proportion of the soil in the hands of the clergy 
had,” be said, been very great — too great to be con- 
tinued. If we may judge by their share in the public 
burdens, they must have had nearly a third of the land 
in their possession. But this vast wealth was now dis- 
tributed among a turbulent nobility, too powerful before ; 
and the Stuarts soon found, that in the bishops and lord 
abbots they had lost the only means of balancing their 
factions, so as to turn the scale in favour of law and 
order ; and by and by the haughty barons themselves, 
who had scrambled for the worldly spoil of the church, 
found that the spiritual influence had been concentrated 
in hands as haughty as their own, and connected with no 
feelings likely to buttress their order any more than the 
Crown — a new and sterner monkery, under a different 
name, and essentially plebeian. Presently the Scotch 
were' on the verge of republiciinism, in state as well as 
kirk, and I have sometimes thought it was only the ac- 
cession of King Jamie to the tlirone of England that 
could have given monarchy a chance of prolonging its 
•von. V. 11 
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existence hereJ' One of his friends asked what he sup- 
posed might have been the annual revenue of the abbey 
of Melrose in its best day. He answered, that he sus- 
pected, if all the sources of their income were now in 
clever hands, the produce could hardly be under £100,- 
000 a-yeai' ; and added — “ Making every allowance for 
modern improvements, there can be no question that the 
sixty brothers of Melrose divided a princely rental. 
The superiors were often men of very high birth, and 
the great majority of the rest were younger brothers of 
gentlemen’s families. I fancy they may have been, on 
the whole, pretty near akin to your Fellows of All Souls 
— who, according to their statute, must be hene nati, bene 
vestiti, et mediocriier docti. They had a good house in 
Edinburgh, where, no doubt, my lord abbot and his chap- 
lains maintained a hospitable table during the sittings of 
Parliament’’ Some one regretted that we had no lively 
picture of the enormous revolution in manners that must 
have followed the downfall of the ancient Church in Sco1>- 
land. He observed that there were, he fancied, mate- 
rials enough for constructing such a one, but that they 
were mostly scattered in records — “ of which,” said he 
‘‘ who knows anything to the purpose except Tom Thom- 
son and John Riddell ? It is common to laugh at such 
researches, but they pay the good brains that meddle 
with them ; — and had Thomson been as diligent in set- 
ting down his discoveries as he has been in making 
them, he might, long before this time of day, have 
placed himself on a level with Ducange or Camden. 
The change in the country-side,” he continued, ^must 
indeed have been terrific ; but it does not seem to have 
been felt very severely by a certain Boniface of St An- 
irews, for when somebody asked him, on the subsidence 
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of the storm, what he thought of all that had occurred, — 

‘ Why/ answered mine host, ‘ it comes to this, that the 
moderawtor sits in my meikle chair, where the dean 
sat before, and in place of calling for the third stoup 
of Bourdeaux, bids Jenny bring ben anither bowl of 
toddy/’' 

At Dryburgh, Scott pointed out to us the sepulchral 
aisle of his Haliburton ancestors, and said he hoped, iu 
God's appointed time, to lay his bones among their dusv;. 
The spot was, even then, a sufficiently interesting and im- 
pressive one ; but I shall not say more of it at present. 

On returning to Abbotsford, we found Mrs. Scott and 
her daughters doing penance under the merciless curiosity 
of a couple of tourists who had arrived from Selkirk soon 
after we set out for Melrose. They were rich specimens 
— tall, lanky young men, both of them rigged out in new 
jackets and trowsers of the Macgregor tartan ; the one, 
as they had revealed, being a lawyer, the other a Unita- 
rian preacher, from New England. These gentlemen, 
when told on their arrival that Mr. Scott was not at home, 
had shown such signs of impatience, that the servant took 
it for granted they must have serious business, and asked 
if they would wish to speak a word with his lady. They 
grasped at this, and so conducted themselves in the inter- 
view, that Mrs. Scott never doubted they had brought 
letters of introduction to her husband, and invited them 
accordingly to partake of her luncheon. They had been 
walking about the house and grounds with her and her 
daughters ever since that time, and appeared at the porch, 
when the Sheriff and his party returned to dinner, as if 
they had been already fairly enrolled on his visiting list. 
For the moment, he too was taken in — he fancied that 
Ids wife must have received and opened their credentials 
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•— and shook hands with them with courteous cordiality. 
But Mrs. Scott, with all her overflowing good-nature, was 
a sharp observer ; and she, before a minute had elapsed, 
interrupted the ecstatic compliments of the strangers, by 
reminding them that her husband would be glad to have 
the letters of the friends who had been so good as to write 
by them. It then turned out that there wei*e no letters 
to be produced — and Scott, signifying that his hour for 
dinner approached, added, that as he supposed they meant 
to walk to Melrose, he could not trespass further on their 
time. The two lion-hunters seemed quite unprepared lor 
this abrupt escape. But there was about Scott, in per- 
fection, when he chose to exert it, the power of civil re- 
pulsion ; he bowed the overwhelmed originals to his door, 
and on re-entering the parlour, found Mrs. Scott com- 
plaining very indignantly that they had gone so far as to 
pull out their note-book, and beg an exact account, not 
only of his age — but oi* her own. Scott, already half 
relenting, laughed heartily at this misery. He observed, 
however, that, “if he were to take in all the world, he 
had better put up a sign-post at once — 

‘ Porter, ale, and British spirits, 

Painted bright between twa trees; ’ * 

and that no traveller of respectability could ever be at a 
loss for such an introduction as would ensure his best hos- 
pitality.” Still he was not quite pleased with what had 
happened — and as we were about to pass, half an hour 
afterwards, from the drawing-room to the dining-room, he 
said to his wife, “ Hang the Yahoos, Charlotte — but we 
should have bid them stay dinner.” “ Devil a bit,” quoth 
Captain John Bergusson, who had again come over from 
* HacneilFs WtU <md Jwm, 
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Huntly Burn, and had been latterly assisting the lady to 
amuse her Americans — “ Devil a bit, my dear, — they 
were quite in a mistake, I could see. The one asked 
Madame whether she deigned to call her new hou-ie Tul- 
lyveolan or Tillietudlem ; and the other, when Maida 
happened to lay his nose against the w indow, exclaimed 
fTO-di-gi~ous 1 In short, they evidently meant all their 
humbug not for you, but for the culprit of Waverley, and 
the rest of that there rubbish.” “ Well, well, Skipper,” 
was the reply, — ‘‘ for a’ that, the loons vs ould hae been 
nane the waur o’ their kail.” 

From this banter it may be inferred that the younger 
Fergusson had not as yet been told the Waverley secret 

which to any of that house could never have been any 
mystery. Probably this, or some similar occasion soon 
afterwards, led to his formal initiation; for during the 
many subsequent years that the veil was kept on, I used 
to admire the tact with which, when in their topmost high- 
jinks humour, both ‘‘ Captain John ” and The Auld 
Captain ” eschewed any the most distant allusion to the 
affair. 

And this reminds me, that at the period of which I 
am writing, none of Scott’s own family, except of course 
his wife, had the advantage in that matter of the Skipper. 
Some of them, too, were apt, like him, so long as no regu- 
lar confidence had been reposed in them, to avail them- 
selves of the author’s reserve for their own sport among 
friends. Thus one morning, just as Scott was opening 
the door of the parlour, the rest of the party being 
already seated at the breakfast-table, the Dominie was in 
the act of helping himself lo an egg, marked with a pe- 
culiar hieroglyphic by Mrs. Thomas Purdie, upon which 
Anne Scott, then a lively rattling girl of sixteen, lisped 
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out, That’s a mysterious looking egg, Mr. Thomson — 
what if it should have been meant for the Great Uon 
known ? ” Ere the Dominie could reply, her father ad- 
vanced to the foot of the table, and having seated himself 
and deposited his stick on the carpet beside him, with a 
sort of whispered whistle — “ What’s that Lady Anne's 
saying?” quoth he ; “I thought that it had been well known 
that the keelavined egg must be a soft one for the Sher^ 
raf^’ And so he took his egg, and while all smiled in 
silence, poor Anne said gaily, in the midst of her blushes, 
“ Upon my word, papa, I thought Mr. John Ballantyne 
might have been expected.” This allusion to Johnny’s 
glory in being considered as the accredited representative 
of Jedediah Cleishbotham, produced a laugh, — at which 
the Sheriff frowned — and then laughed too. 

I remember nothing particular about our second day’s 
dinner, except that it w^as then I first met my dear and 
honoured friend William Laidlaw. The evening passed 
rather more quietly than the preceding one. Instead of 
the dance in the new dining-room, we had a succession 
of old ballads sung to the harp and guitar by the young 
ladies of the house ; and Scott, when they seemed to 
have done enough, found some reason for taking down 
a volume of Crabbe, and read us one of his favourite 
tales — 

“ (have Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire, 

Was six feet high, and looked six inches higher,” &c. 

But jollity revived in full vigour when the supper-tray 

* When playing, in childhood, with the young ladies of the Blic 
clench family, she had been overheard saying to her namesake Lady 
Anne Scott, “Well, I do wish I were Lady Anne too it Is so much 
prettier than Miss; ” thenceforth she was commonly tiddressed in the 
^imily by the covoted title. ' 
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was introduced ; and to cap all merriment, Captain Fer- 
gusson dismissed us with the Laird of Gochpen, Lord 
and Lady Melville were to return to Melville Castle 
next morning, and Mr. Wilson and I happened to men- 
tion that we were engaged to dine and sleep at the seat 
of my friend and relation Mr. Pringle of Torwoodlee, on 
itr way to Edinburgh. Scott immediately said that he 
would send word in the morning to the Laird, that he 
and Adam Fergusson meant to accompany us — such 
being the unceremonious style in which country neigh- 
bors in Scotland visit each other. Next day, accordingly, 
we all rode over together to Mr. Pringle's beautiful 
seat — the distant Torwoodlee ” of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, but distant not above five or six miles 
from Abbotsford — coursing hares as we proceeded, but 
inspecting the antiquities of the Gatrail to the inter- 
ruption of our sport. We had another joyous evening 
at Torwoodlee. Scott and Fergusson returned home at 
night, and the morning after, as Wilson and I mounted 
for Edinburgh, our kind old host, his sides still sore with 
laughter, remarked that ^ tlie Sheriff and the Captain to- 
gether were too much for any company.” 

There was much talk between the Sheriff and Mr. 
Pringle about the Selkirkshire Yeomanry Cavalry, of 
which the latter had been the original commandant- 
Toung Waller Scott had been for a year or more Cor- 
net in tlie corps, and his father was consulting Torwood- 
lee about an entertainment which he meant to give them 
on his son's approaching birth-day. It was then that the 
pew dining-room was to be first heated in good earnest ; 
^d Scott yery kindly pressed Wilson and myself, at 
parting, to return for the occasion — which, however. 
We found it impossible to do. The reader must there- 
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fore be satisfied with what is said about it in one of the 
following letters: — 

“ To J. jB. S. Morritfy M. P., RoJcehy. 

“ Abbotsford, 5th Nov. 1818. 

“My Dear Morritt, — Many thanks for your kind letter cf 
29th October. The matter of the colts being as }'ou state, 
shall let it lie over until next year, and tlien avail myself of 
your being in the neighbourhood to get a good pair of four- 
year-olds, since it would be unnecessary to buy them a year 
younger, and incur all the risks of disease and accident, unless 
they could have been had at a proportional under-value. 

(««««««« leaves us this morning after a visit of about a 
week. He improves on acquaintance, and especially seems so 
pleased with everything, that it would be very hard to quarrel 
with him. Certainly, as the Frenchman said, il a un grand 
talent pour le silence, I take the opportunity of his servant 
going direct to Rokeby to charge him with this letter, and a 
plaid which my daughters entreat you to accept of as a token 
of their warm good wishes. Seriously you will find it a good 
bosom friend in an easterly wind, a black frost, or when your 
country avocations lead you to face a dry wap of snow, I find 
it by far the lightest and most comfortable integument which 1 
can use upon such occasions. 

“ We had a grand jollification here last week ; — the whole 
troop of Forest Yeomanry dining with us. I assure you the 
scene was gay and even grand, with glittering sabres, wa't ing 
standards, and screaming bagpipes ; and that it might not lack 
spectators of taste, who should arrive in the midst of the hurri- 
cane, but Lord and Lady Compton, whose presence gave a 
great zest to the whole affair. Everytliing went off very well, 
and as cavalry have the great advantage over infantry, that 
their legs never get drunk, they retired in decent disorder 
about ten o’clock. I was glad to see Lord and Lady Compton 
BO very comfortable, and surrounded with so fine a family, the 
natural bond of mutual regard and affection. She has got 
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very jolly, but otherwise has improved on her travels. I had a 
long chat with her, and was happy to find her quite contented 
and pleased with the lot she has drawn in life. It is a brilliant 
one in many respects, to be sure; but still I have seen the 
story of the poor woman, who, after all rational subjects of dis- 
tress had been successively remedied, tormented herself about 
the screaming of a neighbour’s peacock — I say, I have seen 
this so often realized in actual life, that I am more afraid of 
my finends making themselves uncomfortable, who have only 
ima^nary evils to indulge, than I am for the peace of those 
who, battling magnanimously with real inconvenience and 
danger, find a remedy in the very force of the exertions to 
which their lot compels them. 

“ I sympathize with you for the dole which you are dredng 
under the inflictions of your honest proser. Of all the boring 
machines ever devised, your regular and determined story- 
teller is the most peremptory and powerful in his operations. 
This is a rainy day, and my present infliction is an idle cousin, 
a great amateur of the pipes, who is performing incessantly in 
the next room for the benefit of a probationary minstrel, whose 
pipes scream h. la distance^ as the young hoarse cock-chicken 
imitates the gallant and triumphant screech of a veteran Sir 
Chanticleer. Yours affectionately, W. Scott.*’ 
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CHAPTER XLIIE 

jMclining health of Charles Duke of Bucclench — Letter on 
the Death of Queen Charlotte — Provincial Antignities, 
Extensive Sale of Copyrights to Constable Co. — Death 
of Mr. Charles Carpenter — Scott accepts the offer of a 
Baronetcy — He declines to renew his application for a seat 
on the Exchequer Bmch — Letters to Morntt^ HicJiardson^ 
Miss BaiUie, the Duke of Bucclench, Lord AMonfagu, and 
Captain Fergusson — Rob Roy played at Edinburgh — Letr 
ter from Jedediah Cleishbotham to J/r. Charles Mackay. 

1818-1819. 

I HAVE now to introduce a melancholy subject — one 
of the greatest afflictions that ever Scott encountered* 
The health of Charles Duke of Biiccleuch was by this 
time beginning to give way, and Scott thought it his 
duty to intimate his very serious apprehensions to his 
noble friend’s brother. 

To the Right Hon. Lord Montagu, Dltton Park, Windsor. 

“ Edinburgh, 12th Nov. 1818. 

“My Dear Lord, — I am about to write to you with feelings 
of the deepest anxiety. I have hesitated for two or thrtHi clays 
whether I should communicate to your Lordship the sinrero 
alarm which I entertain on account of the Dukes’s prcHtuit stede 
of health, but I have come to persuade myself, that it will be 
discharging a part of the duty which I owe to him, to moution 
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my own most distressing apprehensions. 1 was at the cattle- 
Bhow on the 6 th, and executed the delegated task of toasir 
master, and so forth. I was told by * * * * that the Duke 
is under the influence of the muriatic bath, which occasions a 
good deal of uneasiness when the medicine is in possession of 
the system. The Duke observed the strictest diet, and re- 
mained only a short time at table, leaving me to do the 
honours, which I did with a sorrowful heart, endeavouring, 
however, to persuade myself that * * # * 's account, and the 
natural depression of spirits incidental to his finding himself 
unable for the time to discharge the duty to his guests, which 
no man could do with so much grace and kindness, were suf- 
ficient to account for the alteration of his manner and appear- 
ance. I spent Monday with him quietly and alone, and I must 
say that all I saw and heard was calculated to give me the 
greatest pain. Dis strength is much less, his spirits lower, and 
his general appearance far more unfavourable than when I left 
him at Drumlanrig a few weeks before. What * * * and 
indeed what the Duke himself, says of the medicine, may be 
true— -but * * * * is very sanguine, and, like all the per- 
sonal physicians attached to a person of such consequence, he 
is too much addicted to the placebo — at least I think so — too 
apt to fear to give offence by contradiction, or by telling that 
sort of truth which may contravert the wishes or habits of his 
j^atient. I feel 1 am communicating much pain to your Lord- 
ship, but I am sure that, excepting yourself, there is not a man 
in the world whose sorrow and apprehension could exceed mine 
in having such a task to discharge ; for, as your Lordship well 
knows, the ties which bind me to your excellent- brother are of 
a much stronger kind, than usually connect persons so difl erent 
in rank. But the alteration in voice and person, in features, 
and in spirits, all argue the decay of natural strength, and th^ 
Increase of some internal disorder, which is gradually triumph- 
ov6r the system. Much has been done in these cases by 
change of climate. I hinted this to the Duke at Drumlanrig, 
hut I found his ndnd totally averse to it. But he made some 
Inquiries at Harden (just r^med -from Italy), which seemed 
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to imply that at least the idea of a winter in Italy or the south 
of France was not altogether out of his consideration. Your 
I.«ordship will consider whether he can or ought to be pressed 
upon this point. He is partial to Scotland, and feels the many 
high duties which bind him to it. But the air of this country, 
with its alternations of moisture and dry frost, although excel- 
lent for a healthy person, is very trying to a valetudinarian, 

“ I should not have thought of volunteering to communicate 
such unpleasant news, but that the family do not seem alarmed. 
J am not surprised at this, because, where the decay of health 
is very gradual, it is more easily traced by a friend who sees 
the patient from interval to interval, than by the affectionate 
eyes which are daily beholding him. 

“ Adieu, my dear Lord. God knows you will scarce read 
this letter with more pain than I feel in writing it. But it 
seems indispensable to me to communicate my sentiments of 
the Duke’s present situation to his nearest relation and dearest 
friend. His life is invaluable to his country and to his family, 
and how dear it is to his friends can only be estimated by those 
who know the soundness of his understanding, the uprightness 
and truth of his judgment, and the generosity and warmth of 
his feelings. I am always, my dear Lord, most truly yours, 

“ Walter Scott.” 

Scott’s letters of this and the two following months are 
very much occupied with the painful subject of the Duke 
of Buccleu ell’s health ; but those addressed to his Grace 
himself are in general in a more jocose strain than 
usuaL His friend’s spirits were sinking, and he exerted 
himself in this way, in the hope of amusing the hours 
cf languor at Bowhill. These letters are headed “ Ed 
inburgh Gazette Extraordinary,” No. 1, No. 2, and so 
on ; but they deal so much in laughable gossip about 
persons still living, that I find it difficult to make any 
extracts from them. The following paragraphs, how* 
ever, from the Gazette of November the 20th, give 
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a little information as to his own minor literary la- 
bours : — 

“The article on Gourgaud’s Narrative* w by a certain 
Vieux Rouiier of your Grace’s acquaintance, who would wil- 
lingly have some military hints from you for the cc ntinuation 
of the article, if at any time you should feel disposed to amuse 
}'ourself with looking at the General’s most marv^ellous per- 
torinanec. His lies are certainly like the father who begot 
them. Do not think that at any time the little trumpery in- 
telligence this place affords can interrupt my labours while it 
amuses your Grace. I can scribble as fast in the Court of 
Session as anywhere else, without the least loss of time or 
hinderance of business. At the same time, I cannot help 
laughing at the miscellaneous trash I have been putting out of 
my hand, and the various motives which made me undertake 
the jobs. An article for the Edinburgh Review t — this for 
the love of JetIVey, the editor — the first for ten years. Do., 
being the article Drama for the Encyclopedia — this for the 
sake of Mr. Constable, the publisher. Do. for the Blackwoodian 
Magazine — this for love of the cause I espoused. Do. for the 
Quarterly Review J — this for the love of myself, I believe, or, 
which is the same thing, for the love of £100, which I wanted 
for some odd purpose. As all these folks fight like dog and cat 
among themselves, my situation is much like the Suave mare 
magno, and so forth 

“ I hope your Grace will never think of answering the 
Gazettes at all, or even replying to letters of business, until 
you find it quite convenient and easy. The Gazette will con- 
tinue to appear as materials occur. Indeed I expect, in the 
end of next week, to look in upon Bowhill, per the Selkirk 

* Aiticle on General Gourgavd's Memoirs in Blackwood^s Magazine 
for November 1818 . 

t Article on Maturings W<nnen^ or Four et Contre* (Miscellaneous 
Prose Works, Vol. XVIII.) 

t Article on ChUde Harold, Canto IV. (Misc. Prose Works VoL 
XVIL) 
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mail, about eight at night, with the hope of spending a day 
there, which will be more comfortable than at Abbotsford, 
where I should feel like a mouse below a firlot. If I find the 
Court can spare so important a person for one day, I shall 
order my pony up to meet me at Bowhill, and, supposing me 
to come on Friday night, I can easily return by the Blucher 
on Monday, dining and sleeping at Huntly Bum on the Sun 
day. So I shall receive all necessary reply in person.” 

Good Queen Charlotte died on the 17thL of this month; 
and in writing to Mr. Morritt on the 21st, Scott thus ex- 
presses what was, I believe, the universal feeling at the 
moment : — 

. “ So we have lost the old Queen. She has only had the 
sad prerogative of being kept alive by nursing for some pain- 
fiil weeks, whereas perhaps a subject might have closed the 
scene earlier. I fear the effect of this event on public man- 
ners — were there but a weight at the back of the drawings 

room door, which would slam it in the face of w s, its fall 

ought to be lamented ; and I believe that poor Charlotte really 
adopted her rules of etiquette upon a feeling of duty. If we 
should suppose the Princess of Wales to have been at the head 
of the matronage of the land fo'r these last ten years, what 
would have been the difference on public opinion I No man 
of experience will ever expect the breath of a court to be 
favourable to correct morals — sed si non caste caute tamen. 
One half of the mischief is done by the publicity of the evil, 
which corrupts those which are near its influence, and fills 
with disgust and apprehension those to whom it does not 
directly extend. Honest old Evelyn's account of Charles the 
Second's court presses on one’s recollection, and prepares the 
mind for anxious apprehensions.” 

Towards the end of this month Scott received from his 
kind friend Lord Sidmouth, then Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, the formal announcement of the 
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Prince Regent^s desire (which had been privately com- 
tnunicated some months earlier through the Lord Chief- 
Commissioner Adam) to confer on him the rank of Baro- 
net. When Scott first heai*d of the Regent’s gracious 
intention, he had signified considerable hesitation about 
the prudence of his accepting any such accession of rank ; 
for it had not escaped his observation, that such aiiy 
sounds, however modestly people may be disposed to ebd- 
mate them, are apt to entail in the upshot additional cost 
upon their way of living, and to affect accordingly the 
plastic fancies, feelings, and habits of their children. But 
Lord Sidmouth’s letter happened to reach him a few days 
after he had heard of the sudden death of his wife’s 
brother, Charles Carpenter, who had bequeathed the re- 
version of his fortune to his sister’s family ; and this cir- 
cumstance disposed Scott to wave bis scruples, cliieflj 
with a view to the professional advantage of his eldest 
son, who had by this time fixed on the life of a soldier. 
As is usually the case, the estimate of Mr. Carpenter’s 
property transmitted at the time to England proved to 
have been an exaggerated one ; as nearly as my present 
information goes, the amount was doubled. But as to the 
only question of any interest, to wit, how Scott himself 
felt on all these matters at the moment, the following let- 
ter to one whom he had long leaned to as a brother, will 
be more satisfactory than anything else it is in my power 
\o quote: — 

“ To J, B. S. Morritt, Esq.y M. P., Rolceby. 

“ Edinburgh, 7th December 1818- 

“ My Dear Morritt, — I know you are indifferent to nothing 
that concerns us, and therefore I take an early opportunity to 
acquaint you with the mixture of evil and good whjeh has 
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very lately befallen us. On Saturday last we had the advice 
of the death of my wife’s brother Charles Carpenter, commer- 
cial resident at Salem, in the Madras Establishment This 
event has given her great distress. She has not, that we 
know of, a single blood-relation left in the world, for her uncle, 
the Chevalier de la Volere,* colonel of a Rusaan regiment, is 
believed to have been killed in the campaign of 1813. My 
wife has been very unwell for two days, and is only now sit- 
ting up and mixing, with us. She has that s}Tnpathy which 
we are all bound to pay, but feels she wants that personal in- 
terest in her sorrow which could only be grounded on a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the deceased. 

“ Mr. Carpenter has, with great propriety, left his property 
in life-rent to his wife — the capital to my children. It seems 
to amount to about £40,000. Upwards of £80,000 is in the 
British funds; the rest, to an uncertain value, in India. I hope 
this prospect of independence will not make my children dit- 
ferent from that which they have usually been — docile, duti- 
ful, and affectionate. I trust it will not. At least, the first 
expression of their feelings was honourable, for it was a unani- 
mous wish to give up all to their mother. This I explained to 
them was out of the question ; but that, if they should be in 
possession at any time of this property, they ought, among 
them, to settle an income of £400 or £500 on their mother for 
her life, to supply her with a fund at her own uncontrolled dis- 
posal, for any indulgence or useful purpose that might be re- 
quired. Mrs. Scott will stand in no need of this ; but it is a 
pity to let kind affections run to waste: and if they never 
have it in their power to pay such a debt, their willingness to 
have done so will be a pleasant reflection. I am Scotchman 
enough to hate the breaking up of family ties, and the too 
close adherence to personal property. For myself, this evexit 
makes me neither richer nor poorer directly ; but inchrectly it 
will permit me to do something for my poor brother Tom’s 

* I know nothing of the hiatoiy or fate of this gentleraan, except 
that he was an ardent royalist, and emigrated ftom France early in the 
ftevoludon. 
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family, besides pleasing myself in ‘ plantings^ and policies, and 
higgings,’ with a safe conscience. 

“ There is another thing I have to whisper to your faithful 
ear. Our fat friend, being desirous to honour Literature in 
my unworthy person, has intimated to me, by his organ the 
Doctor, t that, with consent ample and unanimous of all the 
potential voices of all his ministers, each more happy than 
another of course on so joyful an occasion, he proposes to dub 
me Baronet. It would be easy saying a parcel of fine things 
about my contempt of rank, and so forth ; but although 1 would 
not have gone a step out of my way to have asked, or bought, 
or begged or borrowed a distinction, which to me personally 
will rather be inconvenient than otherwise, yet, coming as it 
does directly from the source of feudal honours, and as an 
honour, I am really gratified with it; — especially as it is inti- 
mated, that it is his Koyal Highness’s pleasure to heat the oven 
for me expressly, without waiting till he has some new latcTi 
of Baronets ready in dough. In plain English, I am to be 
gazetted per se. My poor friend Carpenter’s bequest to my 
family has taken away a certain degree of impecuniodty, a 
necessity of saving cheese-])arings and candle-ends, which al- 
ways looks inconsistent with any little pretension to rank. 
But as things now stand, Advance banners in the name of God 
and St. Andrew. Remember, I anticipate the jest, ‘I like 
not such grinning honours as Sir Walter hath.’f After all, if 
one must speak for themselves, I have my quarters and em- 
blazonments, free of all stain but Border theft and High Trea- 
son, which I hope are gentlemanlike crimes ; and I hope Sir 

* I believe this is a quotation from some old Scotch chronicler on 
the character of King James V. 

t The Doctor was M* **. Canning’s nickname for Lord Sidmouth, the 
son of an accomplished physician, the intimate Irieiid of the great Lord 
Chatham. Mr. Sheridan, when the Scotch Members deserted the Ad- 
dington administration upon a trying vote, had the grace to say to the 
Premier, across the table of the House of Commons, — “Doctor I the 
Thanes fly from thee I ” 

t Sir Walter Blunt — King Hmry IK, Act Y. Scene 3. 

VOL. V. 12 
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Walter Scott will not sound worse than Sir Humphry Davy, 
though my merits are as much under his, in point of utility, as 
can well be imagined. But a name is something, and mine is 
the better of the two. Set down this flourish to the account 
of national and provincial pride, for you must knew we have 
more Messieurs de Sotenville* in our Border counties than 
anywhere else in the Lowlands — I cannot say for the High- 
lands. The Duke of Buccleuch, greatly to my joy, resolves tc 
go to France for a season. Adam Fergusson goes with him, to 
glad him by the way. Charlotte and the young folks join in 
kind compliments. Most truly yours, 

“Walter Scott." 

A few additional circuni'^tances are given in a letter 
.of the same week to Joanna Baillie. To her, after men- 
tioning the testamentary provisions of Mr. Carpenter^ 
Scott says — 

My Dear Friend, — lam going to tell you a little secret. 
I have changed my mind, or rather existing circumstances 
have led to my altering my opinions in a case of sublunary 
honour. I have now before me Lord Sidmoutlfs letter, con- 
taining the Prince’s gracious and unsolicited intention to give 
me a Baronetcy. It will neither make me better nor worse 
than I feel myself — in fact it will bo an incumbrance rather 
than otherwise ; but it may be of consequence to Walter, for 
the title is worth something in the army, although not in a 
learned profession. The Duke of Buccleuch and Scott of 
Harden, who, as the heads of my clan and the sources of my 
gentry, are good judges of what I ought to do, have both given 
me their earnest opinion to accept of an honour directly de- 
rived from the source of honour, and neither begged nor 
i)ought, as is the usual fashion. Several of my ancestors bore 
the title in the 17th century; and wore it of consequence, I 
have no reason to be ashamed of the decent and respectable 
persons who connect me with that period when they carried 
into the field, like Madoe — 


* See Moliere’s “ George Dandin.’* 
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* The crescent, at whose gleam the Cambrian oft, 

Cursing his perilous tenure, wound his horn; ’ — 

80 that, as a gentleman, 1 may stand on as good a footing as 
other new creations. Respecting the reasons peculiar to my- 
self which have made the Prince show his respect for general 
literature in my person, I cannot be a good judge, and your 
friendly zeal will make you a partial one : — the purpose is fair, 
honourable, and creditable to the Sovereign, even though it 
should number him among the monarchs who made blunders 
in literary patronage. You know Pope says — 

* The Hero William, and the Mart;}^* Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and one pensioned Quarles.’ ♦ 

So let the intention sanctify the error, if there should be one 
on this great occasion The time of this grand affair is uncer- 
tain: it is coupled with an invitation to London, wliich it 
would be inconvenient to me to accept, unless it should happen 
that I am called to come up by the affairs of poor Carpenter^s 
estate. Indeed, the prospects of my children form the prin- 
cipal reason for a change of sentiments upon this flattering 
offer, joined to my belief that, though I may still be a scribbler 
firom inveterate habit, I shall hardly engage again in any work 
of consequence. 

“ We had a delightful visit from the Richardsons, only rather 
too short. He will give you a picture of Abbotsford, but not as 
it exists in my mind’s eye, waving with " all its future honours. 
The pinasters are thriving very well, and in a year or two 
more Joanna’s Bower will be wQi'thy of the name. At present 
it is like Sir Roger de Covo’lev’s portrait, which hovered be- 
tween its resemblance to the good knight and to a Saracen. 
Now the said bower has still such a resemblance to its original 
character of a gravel pit, that it is not fit to be shown to 
‘ bairns and fools,’ who, according to our old canny proverb, 
should never see half-done work; but Nature, if she works 
ilowly, works surely, and your laurels at Abbotsford will soon 
'flourish as fair as those you have won on Parnassus. I rather 
* XmUaiions of Jfforace, R. ii. Ep. 1. v. 886. 
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fear that a quantity of game which was shipped awhile ago at 
Inverness for the Doctor, never reached him: it is rather a 
transitory commodity in London ; there were ptarmigan, grouse, 
and black game. I shall be grieved if they have miscarried. — ■ 
My health, thank God, continues as strong as at any period in 
my life ; only I think more of rule and diet than I used to do, 
and observe as much as in me lies the advice of my friendly 
physician, who took such kind care of me : my best respects 
attend him, Mrs. Baillie, and Mrs. Agnes. Ever, my dear 
friend, most faithfully yours, W. S.” 

In the next of these letters Scott alludes, among other 
things, to a scene of innocent pleasure which I often wit- 
nessed afterwards. The whole of the ancient ceremonial 
of the daft days^ as they are called in Scotland, obtained 
respect at Abbotsford. He said it was uncanny^ and 
would certainly have felt it very uncomfortable, not to 
welcome the new year in the midst of his family and a 
few old friends, with the immemorial libation of a het 
firU ; but of all the consecrated ceremonies of the time, 
none gave him such delight as the visit which he received 
as Laird from all the children on his estate, on the last 
morning of every December — when, in the words of an 
obscure poet often quoted by him, 

“ The cottage bairns sing blythe and gay, 

At the ha’ door for hogmanay ^ 

“ To Miss Joanna Baillie, Hampstead^ 

“ Abbotsford, 1st January 1819. 

“My Dear Eriend, — Many thanks for your kind letter. 
Ten brace of ptarmigan sailed from Inverness about the 24th, 
directed for Dr. Baillie ; — if they should have reached, I hope 
fou would seize some for yourself and friends, as I learn the 
Doctor is on duty at Windsor. I do not know the name of 
the vessel, but they were addressed to Dr. Baillie, London, 
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which 1 trust was enough, for there are not two. The Doctor 
has been exercising his skill upon my dear friend and chief, 
the Duke of Buecleuch, to whom I am more attached than to 
any person beyond the reach of my own family, and has ad- 
vised him to do what, by my earnest advice, he ought to have 
done three years ago — namely, to go to Lisbon : he left this 
vicinity with much reluctance to go to Toulouse, but if he will 
be advised, should not stop save in Portugal or the south of 
Spain. The Duke is one of those retired and high-spirited 
men who will never be known until the world asks what be- 
came of the huge oak that grew on the brow of the hill, and 
sheltered such an extent of ground. During the late distress, 
though his own immense rents remained in arrears, and though 
I know he was pinched for money, as all men were, but more 
especially the possessors of entailed estates, he absented him- 
self from London in order to pay with ease to himself the 
labourers employed on his various estates. These amounted 
(for I have often seen the roll and helped to check it) to nine 
hundred and fifty men, working at day wages, each of whom 
on a moderate average might maintain three persons, since 
the single men have mothers, sisters, and aged or very young 
relations to protect and assist. Indeed it is wonderful how 
much even a small sum, comparatively, will do in supporting 
the Scottish labourer, who is in his natural state perhaps one 
of the best, most intelligent, and kind-hearted of human be- 
ings ; and in truth I have linuted my other habits of expense 
very much since I fell into the habit of employing mine honest 
people. I wish you could have seen about a hundred children, 
being almost entirely supported* by their fathers’ or brothers* 
labour, come down yesterday to dance to the pipes, and get a 
piece of cake and bannock, and pence a-pieee (no very deadly 
largess) in honour of hogmanay. I declare to you, my dear 
friend, that when 1 thought tue poor fellows who kept these 
children so neat, and well taught, and well behaved, were 
slaving the whole day for eighteen-pence or twenty-pence at 
the most, I was ashamed of their gratitude and of their becks 
and bows. But after all, one does what one can, and it is 
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better twenty families should be comfortable according to their 
wishes and habits, than half that number should be raised 
above their situation. Besides, like Fortunio in the fairy tale, 
I have my gifted men — the best wrestler and cudgel-player — 
the best runner and leaper — the best shot in the little district ; 
and as I am partial to all manly and athletic exercises, these 
are great favourites, being otherwise decent persons, and bear 
ing their faculties meekly. All this smells of sad egotism, bu 
what can I write to you about, save what is uppermost in my 
own thoughts : and here am I, thinning old plantations and 
planting new ones; now undoing what has been done, and 
now doing what I suppose no one would do but myself, and ac- 
complishing all my magical transformations by the arms and 
legs of the aforesaid genii, conjured up to my aid at eighteen7 
pence a-day. There is no one with me but my wife, to whom 
the change of scene and air, with the facility of easy and unin- 
terrupted exercise, is of service. The young people remain in 
Edinburgh to look after their lessons, and Walter, though pas- 
sionately fond of shooting, only staid throe days with us, his 
mind running entirely on mathematics and fortification, French 
and German. One of the excellencies of Abbotsford is very 
bad pens and ink ; and besides, this being New Year’s Day, 
and my writing-room above the servants’ hall, the progress of 
my correspondence is a little interrupted by the Piper singing 
Gaelic songs to the servants, and their applause in conse- 
quence. Adieu, my good and indulgent friend : the best in- 
fluence of the New Year attend you and yours, who so well 
deserve all that they can bring. Most affectionately yours, 

“ Walter Scott.” 

Before quitting the year 1818, 1 ought to have men- 
tioned that among Scott’s miscellaneous occupations in its 
autumn, he found time to contribute some curious mate- 
rials toward a new edition of Burt’s Letters from the 
North of Scotland, which had been undertaken by his old 
acquaintance, Mr. Eobert Jameson. During the winter 
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seirsion he appears to have made little progress with his 
novel ; his painful seizures of cramp were again recurring 
frequently, and he probably thought it better to allow the 
story of Lammermoor to lie over until his health should 
be reestablished. In the mean time he drew up a set of 
topographical and historical essays, which originally ap- 
peared in the successive numbers of the splendidly illus- 
trated work, entitled Provincial Antiquities of Scotland.* 
But he did this merely to gratify his own love of the sub- 
ject, and because, well or ill, he mu^t be doing something. 
He declined all pecuniary recompense ; but afterwards, 
when the success of the publication was secure, accepted 
from the proprietors some of the beautiful drawings by 
Turner, Thomson, and other artists, which had been pre- 
pared to accompany his text. These drawings are npw in 
the little breakfast-room at Abbotsford — the same which 
had been constructed for his own den, and which I found 
him occupying as such in the spring of 1819. 

In the course of December 1818, he also opened an 
important negotiation with Messrs. Constable, which was 
completed early in the ensuing year. The cost of his 
building had, as is usual, exceeded his calculation ; and 
he had both a large addition to it, and sorqe new pur- 
chases of land, in view. Moreover, his eldest son had 
now fixed on the cavalry, in which service every step in- 
fers very considerable expense. The details of this ne- 
gotiation are remarkable ; — Scott considered himself as a 
very fortunais man when Constable, who at first offered 
£10,000 for all his then existing coi)yrights, agreed to 
give for them £12,000. Meeting a friend in the street, 
just after the deed had been executed, he said he wagered 

* These charming essays are now reprinted in his MisceUaiieotu 
Prose Works (vol vii. Edit. 1834, and in vol. i. Edit. 1841.) 
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no man could guess at how large a price Constable had 
estimated his “eild kye” (cows barren from age). The 
copyrights thus transferred were, as specified in the in^* 
Btrument — 

“ The said Walter Scott, Esq.’s present share, being the entire copy 


right, of Waverley. 


Do. 

do. . 

, Guy Mannering. 

Do. 

do. . 

. Antiquary. 

Do. 

do. . 

. Rob Roy. 

Do. 

do. . 

. Tales of my Landlord, 1st Series. 

Do. 

do. . 

. do. 2d Series. 

Do. 

do. . 

. do. 3d Series. 

Do. 

do. . 

. Bridal of Triermain. 

Do. 

do. . . . 

. Harold the Dauntless. 

Do. 

do . 

. Sir Tristrem. 

Do. 

do. . 

. Roderick Collection. 

Do. 

do. . 

. Paul’s Letters. , 

Do. 

being one eighth of . 

. The Lay of the Last Minsirel. 

Do. 

being one half of 

. The Lady of the Lake. | 

Do. 

being one half of 

. Rokeby, i 

Do. 

being one half of 

. The Lord of the Isles.” { 


The instrument contained a clause binding Messrs. 
Constable never to divulge the name of the Ai ithor of 
Waverley during his life, under a penalty of £2 DOO. 

I may observe, that had these booksellers *]SlfilTed their 
part of this agreement, by paying off, prior to tK^eir in- 
solvency in 1826, the whole bonds for £12,000, which 
they signed on the 2d of February 1819, no interest 
in the copyrights above specified could have been ex- 
pected to revert to the Author of Waverley : but more 
of this in due season. 

He alludes to the progress of the treaty in the follow- 
ing letter to Captain Adam Fergusson, who had, as has 
ilready appeared, left Scotland with the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch. His Grace hearing, when in London, that one 
of the Barons 6f Exchequer at Edinburgh meant speed* 
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ily to resign, the Captain had, by his desire, written to 
urge on Scott the propriety of renewing his application 
for a seat on that bench ; which, however, Scott at once 
refused to do. There w^ere several reasons for this ab- 
stinence ; among others, he thought such a promotion at 
this time would interfere with a project which he had 
formed of joining ‘‘the Chief and the Aid-de-camp” in 
»he course of the spnng, and accomplishing in their so- 
>jiety the tour of Portugal and Spain — perhaps of Italy 
also. Some such excursion had been strongly recom- 
mended to him by his own physicians, as the likeliest 
means of interrupting those habits of sedulous exertion 
at the desk, which they all regarded as the true source 
of his recent ailments, and the only serious obstacle to 
his cure; and his standing as a Clerk of Session, con- 
sidering how largely he had laboured in that capacity 
for infirm brethren, would have ea^-ily secured him a 
twelvemonth’s leave of absence from the Judges of his 
Court. But the principal motive was, as we shall see, 
his reluctance to interfere with the claims of the then 
Sheriff of Mid-Lothian, his own and Fergusson’s old 
friend and school fellow, Sir William Rae — who, how- 
ever, accepted the more ambitious post of Lord Advocate, 
in the course of the ensuing summer, 

“ To Captain Adam Fergusson, Ditton Park, Windsor, 

“ 15th January 1819. 

“Bear Adam, — Many thanks for your kind letter, this mo- 
ment received. I would not for the world stand in Jackie (I 
oeg his pardon, Sir John) Peartree’s way.* He has merited 

* Jackie Peartree had, it seems, been Sir William Rae's nickname 
at the High School. He probably owed it to some exploit in an or* 
.hard. 
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the cushion, en haul, and besides he needs it. To me it would 
make little difference in point of income. The otium awn 
dig 7 iitat€, if it ever come, will come as well years after this as 
now. Besides, I am afraid the opening will be soon made, 
through the death of our dear friend the Chief Baron, of 
whbse health the accounts are unfavourable.* Immediate 
promotion would be inconvenient to me, rather than other- 
wise, because I have the desire, like an old fool as I am, caurir 
un peu le monde, I am beginning to draw out from my liter- 
ary commerce. Constable has offered me £10,000 for the 
copyrights of published works which have already produced 
more than twice the sum. I stand out for £12,000, Tell this 
to the Duke ; he knows how I managed to keep the hen till 
the rainy day was past. I 'will write two lines to Lord Mel- 
ville, just to make my bow for the present, resigning any 
claims I have through the patronage of my kindest and best 
friend, for I have no other, till the next opportunity. I should 
have been truly vexed if the Duke had thought of writing 
about this. I don't wish to hear from him till I can have his 
account of the lines of Torres Vedras. I care so little how or 
where I travel, that I am not sure at all whether I shall not 
come to Lisbon and surprise you, instead of going to Italy by 
Switzerland ; that is, providing the state of Spain will allow 
me, without any unreasonable danger of my throat, to get from 
Lisbon to Madrid, and thence to Gibraltar. I am determined 
to roll a little about, for I have lost much of my usual views of 
summer pleasure here. But I trust we shall have one day the 
Maid of Lorn (recovered of her lameness), and Charlie Stuart 
(reconciled to bogs), and Sybil Grey (no longer retrograde), 
and the Duke set up by a southern climate, and his military 
and civil aides-de-camp, with all the rout of youukers and dogs, 
and a brown hill-ade, introductory to a good dinner at Bow- 
hill or Dnimlanrig, and a merry evening. Amen, and God 
send it. As to my mouth being stopped with the froth of the 

♦ The Right Honourable, Lord Dundag of Amiston, Chief Baron of 
file Scotch Exchequer, died I7th June 1819. See posi^ p. 289. 
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title, that is, as the learned Partridge says, a non seqmtttr* 
You know the schoolboy’s expedient of first asking mustard for 
his beef, and then beef for his mustard. Now, as they put the 
mustard on my plate, without my asking it, I shall consider 
myself, time and place serving, as entitled to ask a slice of 
beef ; that is to say, I would do so if I cared much about it ; 
but as it is, I trust it to time and chance, which, as you, dear 
Adam, know, have (added to the exertions of kind friends) 
been wonderful allies of mine. People usually wish their 
letters to come to hand, but 1 hope you will not rec*3ive this in 
Britain. I am impatient to hear you have sailed. All here 
are well and hearty. The Baronet * and I propose to go up 
to the Castle to-morrow to fix on the most convenient floor of 
the Crown House for your mansion, in hopes you will stand 
treat for gin-grog and Cheshire cheese on your return, to re- 
ward our labour. The whole expense will fall within the 
Treasury order, and it is important to see things made con- 
venient. I will write a long letter to the Duke to Lisbon. 
Yours ever, Walter Scott. 

“P. S. — No news here, but that the goodly hulk of conceit 
and tallow, which was called Macculloch, of the Royal Hotel, 
Prince’s Street, was put to bed dead-drunk on Wednesday 
night, and taken out the next morning dead-by-itselfdead. 
Mair skaith at Sherifimuir.” ‘ 

To J. RichardsorL^ Eaq.^ Fludyer Sfreefy Westminster, 

“ Edinburgh, 18th January 1819. 

“ My Dear Richardson, — Many thanks for your kind letter. 
I own I did mystify Mrs. * » * * # a little about the report 
you mention; and I am glad to hear the finesse succeeded.! 
She came up to me with a great overflow of gratitude for the 
delight and pleasure, and so forth, which she owed to me on 
account of these books. Now, as she knew very well that 1 

♦ Mr. William Clerk. 

t The wife of one of the Edinburgh Judges is alluded to. 
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had never owned myself the author, this was not polite polite- 
ness, and she had no right to force me up into a corner and 
compel me to tell her a word more than I chose, upon a sub- 
ject which concerned no one but myself — and I have no 
notion of being pumped by any old dowager Lady of Session, 
male or female. So I gave in dilatory defences, under pro- 
testation to add and eik ; for I trust, in learning a new slang, 
you have not forgot the old. In plain words, I denied the 
charge, and as she insisted to know who else could write these 
novels, I suggested Adam Fergusson as a person having all 
the information and capacity necessary for that purpose. But 
the inference that he was the author was of her own dedu- 
cing; and thus ended her attempt, notwithstanding her having 
primed the pump with a good dose of flattery. It is remark- 
able, that among all my real friends 1o whom I did not choose 
to communicate this matter, not one ever thought it proper or 
delicate to tease me about it. Respecting the knighthood, I 
can only say, that coming as it does, and I finding myself and 
my family in circumstances which will not render thepeft’i litre 
ridiculous, I think there would be more vanity in declining 
than in accepting what is offered to me by the express wish of 
the Sovereign as a mark of favour and distinction. Will you 
be so kind as to inquire and let me know what the fees, &c- 
of a baronetcy amount to — for I must provide myself accord- 
ingly, not knowing exactly when this same title may descend 
upon me. I am alraid the sauce is rather smart. I should 
like also to know what is to be done respecting registration of 
arms and so forth. Will you make these imiuiries for me sotto 
voce f I should not suppose, from the persons who sometimes 
receive this honour, that there is any inquiry about descent or 
genealogy ; mine were decent enough folks, and enjoyed the 
honour in the seventeenth century, so I shall not be first of the 
title ; and it will sound like that of a Christian knight, as Sir 
Sydney Smith said. 

“I had a letter from our immortal Joanna some fortnight 
once, when I was enjoying myself at Abbotsford- JMever was 
there such a season, flowers springing, birds singing, grubs 
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eating tlie wheat — as if it was the end of May. After alh 
nature had a grotesque and inconsistent appearance, and 1 
could not help thinking she resembled a withered beauty who 
persists in looking you thy, and dressing conform thei*eto. 1 
thought the loch should have had its blue frozen suiface, and 
russet all about it, instead of an unnatural gaiet} of green. 
So much are we the children of habit, that we cannot always 
enjoy thoroughly the alterations which are most for our ad- 
vantage. — They have filled up the historical chair here. 1 
own I wish it had been with our friend Campbell, whose genius 
is such an honour to his country. But he has cast anchor I 
suppose in the south. Your friend, Mrs. Scott, was much cast 
down with her brother’s death. His bequest to my family 
leaves my own property much at my own disposal, which is 
pleasant enough. I was foolish enough sometimes to be vexed 
at the prospect of my library being sold isub hasfa, which is 
now less likely to happen. I always am, most truly yours, 

“ Walter Scott.’’ 

On the 15th of February 1819, Scott witnessed the 
first representation, on the Edinburgh boards, of the most 
meritorious and successful of all the Terryfications, though 
Terry himself was not the manufacturer. The drama of 
Roh Roy will never again be got up so well in all its 
parts, as it then was by William Muiray’s company ; the 
manager’s own Chuptain Thornton excellent — and so 
was the Dugald Creature of a Mr. Duff — there was also 
a good Mattie — about whose equipment, by the by, Scott 
felt such interest that he left his box between the acta 
to remind Mr. Murray that she “must have a mantle 
with her lanthom ; ”) — but the great and unrivalled 
attraction was the personification of Ba^ie Jarvit^ by 
Charles Mackay, who, being himself a native of Glasgow, 
entered into the minutest peculiarities of the character 
with high gusto^ and gave the west-country dialect in its 
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most racy perfection. It was extremely diverting to watch 
the play of Scott’s features during this admirable realiza- 
tion of his conception ; and I must add, tliat the behaviour 
of the Edinburgh audience on all such occasions, while 
the secret of the novels was preserved, reflected great 
honour on their good taste and delicacy of feeling. He 
seldom, in those days, entered his box without receiving 
some mark of general respect and admiration ; but I 
nevei heard of any pretext being laid hold of to connect 
these demonstrations with the piece he had come to wit- 
ness, or, in short, to do or say anything likely to interrupt 
his quiet enjoyment of the evening in the midst of his 
family and friends. The Roh Roy had a continued run 
of forty-one nights, during February and March ; and it 
■was played once a-week, at least, for many years afler- 
■wards. Mackay, of course, always selected it for his bene- 
fit ; * — and I now print from Scott’s MS. a letter, which, 
no doubt, reached the mimic Bailie in the handwriting of 
one of the Bailantynes, on the first of these occurrences : — 

“ To Mr. Charles Mackay^ Theatre-Royal, 

{Primte.) 

Friend Mackay, — My lawful occasions having brought 
me from my residence at Gandercleuch to this great city, it 
was my lot to fall into company with certain friends, who im- 
petrated from me a consent to behojd the stage-play, which 
hath been framed forth of an history entitled Rob potius 
Robert) Roy ; which history, although it existeth not in mine 
erudite work, entitled Tales of my Landlord, hath nathless a 
near relation in style and structure to those pleasant narra- 
tjdns. Wherefore, having surmounted those arguments whilk 

♦ ** Between Februaiy 16, 1819, and March 14th, 1837, Rob Boy 
*WBs played in the Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh, 285 — JUtU$ 

IF. Mmrag. ^ 
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irere founded upon the unseemliness of a personage in my 
place and profession appearing in an open stage-play house, 
and having buttoned the terminations of my cravat into my 
bosom, in order to preserve mine incognito, and indued an 
outer coat over mine usual gannents, so that the hue thereof 
might not betray my calling, I did place myself (much elbowed 
by those who little knew whom they did incommode) in that 
place of the Theatre called the two-shilling gallery, and be» 
held the show with great delectation, even from the rising of 
the curtain to the fall thereof. 

“ Chiefly, my facetious friend, was I enamoured of the very 
lively representation of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, in so much that I 
became desirous to communicate to thee my great admiration 
thereof, nothing doubting that it will give thee satisfaction to 
be apprised of the same. Yet further, in case thou shouldst 
be of that numerous class of persons who set less store by good 
words than good deeds, and understanding that there is as- 
signed unto each stage-player a special night, called a benefit 
(it will do thee no harm to know that the phrase comeih from 
two Latin words, hene and facia), on which their fiiends and 
patrons show forth their benevolence, I now send thee mine in 
the form of a five-ell web (hoc jocose, to express a note for 
£5), as a meet present for the Bailie, himself a weaver, and 
the son of a worthy deacon of that craft. The which propine 
I send thee in token that it is my purpose, business and health 
permitting, to occupy the central place of the pit on the night 
of the said beneficiary or benefit. 

“ I^riend Mackay ! from one, whose profession it is to teach 
others, thou must excuse the freedom of a caution. I trust 
thou wilt remember that, as excellence in thine art cannot be 
iittained without much labour, so neither can it be extended, 
or even maintained, without constant and unremitted exer- 
tion ; and further, that the decorum of a performer’s private 
character (and it gladdeth me to hear that thine is respec- 
table) addeth not a little to the value of his public exer- 
tions. 

“ finally, in respect there is nothing perfect in this world, 
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^at least I have never received a wholly faultless version 
from the very best of my pupils — I pray thee not to let Rob 
Roy twirl thee around in the ecstacy of thy joy, in regard it 
oversteps the limits of nature, which otherwise thou so sedu- 
lously preservest in thine admirable national portraiture of 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie. — I remain thy sincere friend and well- 
wisher, Jedediah Cleishbotham." 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Recurrence of Scotfs Illness — Death of the Duke of Buc* 
cleuch — Letters to Captain Fergusson, Lord Montagu, Mr, 
Southey, and Mr. Shortreed — Scott^s sufferings while dic- 
tating the Bride of Lammermoor — Anecdotes by James BaL 
lantyne, — Appearance of the Third Series of the Tales 
of my Landlord — Anecdote of the Earl of Buchan, 

MARCH — JUNE, 1819. 

It had been Scott’s purpose to spend the Easter vaca- 
tion in London, and receive his baronetcy ; but this was 
prevented by the serious recurrence of the malady which 
so much alarmed his friends in the early part of the year 
1817, and which had continued ever since to torment him 
at interv^. The subsequent correspondence will show 
that afflictions of various sprts were accumulated on his 
head at the same period : — 

“ To the Lord Montagu, Ditton Park, Windsor, 

“ Edinburgh, 4th March 1819. 

* My Dear Lord, — The Lord President tells me he has a 
letter from his son, Captain Charles Hope^ B. N., who had 
just taken leave of our High Chief, upon the deck of the 
Liffey. He had not seen the Duke for a fortnight, and was 
pleasingly surprised to find his health and general appearance 
60 very much improved. For my part, having watched him 
voi.. V. 13 
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with such unremitting attention, I feel very confident in the 
effect of a change of air and of climate. It is with gi'eat 
pleasure that I find the Duke has received an answer from me 
respecting a matter about which he was anxious, and on which 
I could make his mind quite easy. His Grace wished Adam 
Fergusson to assist him as his confidential secretary ; and with 
all the scrupulous delicacy that belongs to his character, he 
did not like to propose this, except through my medium as a 
common friend. Now, I can answen* for Adam, as 1 can for 
myself, that he will have the highest pleasure in giving assistr 
ance in every possible way the Duke can desire ; and if forty 
years’ intimacy (jan entitle one man to speak for another, I 
believe the Duke can find nowhere a person so highly quali- 
fied for such a confidential situation. He was educated for 
business, underatands it well, and was long a military secre- 
tary; — his temper and mannem your Lordship can judge as 
well as I can, and his worth and honour are of the very first 
water. I confess I should not be surprised if the Duke should 
wish to continue the connexion even afterwards, for I have 
often thought that two hours* letter-writing, which is his 
Grace’s daily allowance, is rather worse than the duty of a 
Clerk of Session, because there is no vacation. Much of this 
might surely be saved by an intelligent friend, on whose style 
of expression, prudence, and secrecy, his Grace could put per- 
fect reliance. Two words marked on any letter by his own 
hand, would enable such a person to refuse more or less pod* 
tively — to grant directly or conditionally — or, in short, to 
maintain the exterior forms of the very troublesome and ex- 
tensive correspondence which his Grace’s high situation entjiils 
upon him. I think it is Mons. Le Due de Saint Simon who 
tells us of one of Louis XIY.'s ministers qui^l avoit la plume — 
wliich he explains by saying that it was his duty to imitate the 
King’s handwriting so closely, as to be almost undistinguish- 
able, and make him on all occasions parler trh nohlement* I 
wonder how the Duke gets on without such a friend. In the 
mean time, however, I am glad I can assure him of Fergus* 
kill’s willing and ready assistance while abroad; and I am 
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happy to find still further that he had got that assurance be- 
fore they sailed, for tedious hours occur on board of ship, when 
it will serve as a relief to talk over any of the private afiairs 
which the Duke wishes to intrust to him. 

I have been very unwell from a visitation of my old enemy, 
the cramp iu my stomach, which much resembles, as I conceive, 
the process by which the dell would make one’s king^s-hood into 
a sp'euchatij* according to the anathema of Burns. Unfortu- 
nately, the opiates which the medical people think indispensa- 
ble to relieve spasms, bring on a habit of body which has to be 
counteracted by medicines of a difierent tendency, so as to 
produce a most disagreeable see-saw — a kind of pull-devil, 
pull-baker contention, the field of battle being my unfortunate 
prcBcordia. I am better to-day, and I trust shall be able to dis- 
pense with these alternations. I still hope to be in London in 
April 

“ 1 will write to the Duke regularly, for distance of place 
acts in a contrary ratio on the mind and on the eye : trifles, 
instead of being diminished, as in pros]')ect, become important 
and interesting, and therefore he shall have a budget of them. 
Hogg is here busy with his Jacobite songs. I wish he may get 
handsomely through, for he is profoundly ignorant of history, 
and it is an awkward thing to read in order that you may 
write, t I give him all the help I can, but he sometimes poses 
me. For instance, he came yesterday, open mouth, inquiring 
what great dignified clergyman had distinguished himself at 

* King'8-‘Bood — “ The second of the four stomachs of ruminating 
smmals.” Jamiesok. — SpUuchan — The Gaelic name of the High- 
lander’s tobacco-pouch. 

t “ I am sure I produced two volumes of Jacobite Relics, such as no 
man in Scotland or England could have produced but myself.” So 
says Hogg, fpse — see his Autobiography^ 1832, p. 88. I never saw the 
Shepherd so elated as he was on the appearance of a very severe arti- 
cle OB this book in the Edinburgh Review; for, to his exquisite delight, 
the hostile critic selected for exceptive encomium one “old Jacobite 
strain,” viz. “ Donald M’Gillavry,” which Hogg had fabricated the 
year before. Scott, too, enjoyed this Joke almost as much as the 
Shepherd. 
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'Killiecrankie — not exactly tlie scene where one would -have 
expected a churchman to shine — and I found with some dif- 
ficulty, that he had mistaken Major-General Canon, called, in 
Kennedy’s Latin Song, Canonic us GaUooidiensis, for the canon 
of a cathedral. Ex ungue leoneni. Ever, my dear Lord, your 
truly obliged and faithful Walter Scott.” 

Before this letter reached Lord Montagu, his brothei 
had sailed for Lisbon. The Duke of Wellington had 
placed his house in that capital (the Palace das Necessi- 
dades) at the Duke of Buccleuch’s disposal ; and in the 
affectionate care and cheerful society of Captain Fergus- 
son, the invalid had every additional source of comfort 
that his friends could have wished for him. But the 
malady had gone too far to be arrested by a change of 
climate ; and the letter which he iiad addressed to Scott, 
when about to embark at Portsmouth, is endorsed with 
these Words — “ The last I ever received from my dear 
'friend the Dvke of Buccleuch. — Alas! aloLsI'^ The 
principal object of this letter was to remind Scott of 
his promise to sit to Raeburn for a portrait, to be hung 
up in that lavourite residence where the Duke had en- 
joyed mo&t of his society. My prodigious undertak- 
ing,” writes Iiis Grace, “ of a west wing at Bowhill, is 
begun. A library of forty-one feet by twenty-one, is 
ro be added to the present drawing-room. A space for 
one picture is reserved over the fire-place, and in this 
warm situation I intend to place the Guardian of Lit- 
erature. I should be happy to have my friend Maida 
appear. It is now almost proverbial, ‘ Walter Scott and 
his Dog.’ Raeburn shbuld be warned that 1 am as well 
acquainted with my friend’s hands and arms as with his 
nose — and Vandyke was of my opinion. Many of B.’s 
works are shamefully finished — the face studied^ bu^ 
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everything else neglected. This is a fair opportunity 
of producing something really worthy of his skill.*^ 

r shall insert by and by Scott’s answer — which never 
reached the Duke’s hand — with another letter of the 
same date to Captain Fergusson ; but I must first in- 
troduce one, addressed a fortnight earlier to Mr. Southey, 
wlio had been distressed by the accounts he received of 
Scott’s health from an American traveller, Mr. George 
Ticknor of Boston — a friend, and worthy to be such, 
of Mr, Wa-hington Irving. The Poet Laureate, by the 
Way, had adverted also to an impudent trick of a London 
bookseller, who shortly before this time announced cer- 
tain volumes of Grub-Street manufacture, as “A New 
Series of the Tales of my Landlord,” and who, when 
John Balhtnt}ne, as the agent for the author of Wa- 
verley,” published a declaration that the volumes thus 
advertised were not from that writer’s pen, met John’s 
declaration by an audacious rejoinder — impeaching his 
authority, and asserting that nothing but the personal 
appearance in -the field of the gentleman for whom Bal? 
lantyne pr(*tended to act, could shake his belief that hf3 
was himself in the confidence of the true Simon Pure.* 
This affair gave considerable une^iness at the time, and 
for a moment the dropping of Scott’s mask seems to have 
been pronounced advisable by both Ballantyne and Con- 

* Juno 1839. — A friend has sent nie the following advertisemerU 
fiom an Edinburgh newspaper of 1819: — 

“TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 

* “ The Public are respectfully informed, that the Work announced 
for publication under the title Of ‘Tales oe my Lakulori), Fourth 
Series, containing Pontefract Castle^' is not written by Author of 
the First, Second, and Third Series of Tales of my Lahtdlord, of 
which we are the Proprietors and Publishers. 

“ Archibald Constable & CoP 
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Stable. But he was not to be worked upon by such 
means as these. He calmly replied, “ The Author who 
lends himself to such a trick must be a blockhead — let 
them publish, and that will serve our purpose better than 
anything we ourselves could do.'* 1 have forgotten the 
names of the tales,” which, being published accordingly 
fell still-born from the pr#*ss. Mr. Southey had likewise 
dropped some allusions to another newspaper story of 
Scott’s being seriously engaged in a dramatic work — a 
rumour which probably originated in the assistance he 
had lent to Terry in some of the recent highly popular 
adaptations of his novels to the purposes of the stage ; 
though it is not impossible that some hint of the Devorgoil 
matter may have transpired. It is reported,” said the 
Laureate, “ that you are about to bring forth a play, and 
I am greatly in hopes it may be true ; for I am verily 
persuaded that in this course you might run as brilliant 
a career as you have already done in narrative — both 
in prose and rhyme; — for as for believing that you 
have a double in the held — not II Those same powers 
would be equally certain of success in the drama, and 
were you to give them a dramatic direction, and reign for 
a third seven years upon the stage, you would stand 
alone in literary history. Indeed already I believe that 
no man ever afforded so much delight to so great a num- 
ber of his contemporaries in this or in any other country, 
God bless you, my dear Scott, and believe me ever yours 
affectionately, R, S.” Mr. Southey’s letter had further 
announced his wife’s safe delivery of a son ; the approach 
the conclusion of his History of Brazil ; and his un^ 
Jertaking of the Life of Wesley. 
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« To Robert Southey^ Esq.^ Keswick. 

“ Abbotsford, 4th April 1819. 

My Dear Southey, — Tidings from you must be always ac- 
ceptable, even were the bowl in the act of breaking at the 
fountain — and my health is at present very toiterisk. I have 
gone through a cruel succession of spasms and sickness, which 
have terminated in a special fit of the jaundice, so that I miglit 
at for the image of Plutus, the god of specie, so far as com- 
plexion goes. I shall like our American acquaintance the 
better that he has sharpened your remembrance of me, but he 
is also a wondrous fellow for romantic lore and antiquarian 
research, considering his country. I have now seen four or 
five well-lettered Americans, ardent in pursuit of knowledge, 
and free from the ignorance and forward presumption which 
distinguish many of their countrymen. I hope they will inocu- 
late their country with a love of letters, so nearly allied to a 
desire of peace and a sense of public justice — virtues to which 
the great Transatlantic community is more strange than could 
be wished. Accept my best and most sincere wishes for the 
health and strength of your latest pledge of affection- When 
I think what you have already suffered, I can imagine with 
what mixture of feelings this event must necessarily affect 
you; but you need not be told that we are in better guid- 
ance than our own. I trust in God this late blessing will be 
permanent, and inherit your talents and virtues. When I 
look around me, and see how many men seem to make it their 
pride to misuse high qualifications, can I be less interested 
Uiau I truly am, in the fate of one who has uniformly dedi- 
cated his splendid powers to maintaining the best interests of 
humanity ? I am very angry at the time you are to be in 
[iondoii, as I must be there in about a fortnight, or so soon as 
1 can shake off this depressing complaint, and it would add 
not a little that I should meet you there. My chief purpose is 
to put my eldest son into the army. I could have wished he 
bad chosen another profession, but have no title to combat a 
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choice which would have been my own had my lameness per- 
mitted. Walter has apparently the dispositions and habits 
fitted for the military profession, a very quiet and steady tem- 
per, an attachment to mathematics and their application, good 
sense, and uncommon personal strength and activity, with ad- 
dress in most exercises, particularly horsemanship. 

— I had written thus far last week when I was interrupteda 
first by the arrival of our friend Ticknor with Mr. Cogswell,, 
another well-accomplished Yankee — (by the by, we have them 
of all sorts, e. g. one Mr. * # rather a fine man, whom 

the girls have christened, with some humour, the Yankee 
Doodle Dandle^ Ifhey have had Tom Drum's entertainment, 
for I have been seized with one or two successive crises of my 
cruel malady, lasting in the utmost anguish from eight to ten 
hours. If I had not the strength of a team of horses, I could 
never have fought through it, and through the heavy fire of 
medical artillery, scarce less exhausting — for bleeding, blis- 
tering, calomel, and ipecacuanha have gone on without inter- 
mission — while, during the agony of the spasms, laudanum 
became necessary in the most liberal doses, though inconsistent 
with the general treatment. I did not lose my senses, because 
I resolved to keep them, but 1 thought once or twice they 
would have gone overboard, top and top-gallant. I should be 
a grteat fool, and a most ungrateful wretch, to complain of such 
inflictions as these. My life has been, in all its private and 
public relations, as fortunate perhaps as was ever lived, up to 
this period ; and whether pain or misfortune may lie behind 
'he dark curtain of futurity, I am already a sufficient debtor 
to the bounty of Providence to be resigned to it. Fear is an 
evil that has never mixed with my nature, nor has even un- 
wonted good fortune rendered my love of life tenacious ; and 
JO I can look forward to the possible conclusion of these scenes 
of agony with reasonable equanimity, and suffer chiefly through 
the sympathetic distress of my family. 

“ Other ten days have passed away, for I would not 

send this Jeremaid to tease you, while its termination seemed 
dotibtfiil. For the present, 
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‘The game is done — IVe won, I*ve won, 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice.’ * 

I am ibis day, for the first time, free from the relics of my dis- 
order, and, except in point of weakness, perfectly welL But 
no broken-down hunter had ever so many sprung* sinews, 
whelks, and bruises. I am like Sancho* after the tloughty 
affair of the Yanguesian Carriers, and all through the un- 
natural twisting of the muscles under the influence of that 
Goule the cramp. I must be swathed in Goulard and Kose- 
mary spirits — probatum est 

“ I shall not fine and renew a lease of popularity upon the 
theatre. To write for low, ill-informed, and conceited actors, 
whom you must please, for your success is necessarily at their 
mercy, 1 cannot away with. How would you, or how. do you 
think I should, relish being the object of such a letter as 
Kean t wrote t’other day to .a poor author, who, though a 
i>edantic blockhead, had at least the right to be treated as a 
gentleman by a copper-laced, twopenny tearmouth, rendered 
mad by conceit and success ? Besides, if this objection were 
out of the way, I do not think the character of the audience in 
London is such that one could have the least pleasure iu pleas- 
ing them. One half come to prosecute their debaucheries, so 
openly that it would degrade a bagnio. Another set to snooze 
off their beef-steaks and port wine ; a third are critics of the 
fourth column of the newspaper; fashion, wit, or literature, 
there is not; and, on the whole, I would far rather wiila 
verses for mine honest friend Punch and his audience. The 
only thing that could lempt me to be so silly, would be to 
assist a friend in such a degrading task who was to have the 
whole profit and shame of it. 

“ Have you seen decidedly the most full and methodized 
collection of Sp uiish iomaric‘cs (ballads) published by the in- 
dustry of Depping (Altenburgh and Lcipsic), 1817? It ia 

* These lilies are from Coleridge’s Ancient Manner. 

t The reader will find something about this actor’s quarrel with Mr- 
Bucke, author of “The Itahans,” in Bany CornwalPs Hfe of Kean^ 
vol. ii. p. 178. ; 
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quite delightful. Ticknor had set me agog to see it, without 
aiTording me any hope it could be had in London, when by 
one of these fortunate chances which have often marked my 
life, a friend, who had been lately on the Continent, came un- 
expectedly to inquire for me, and plucked it forth par rnanilre 
de cadeau. God prosper you, my dear Southey, in your la- 
bours ; but do not work too hard — experto crede. This con- 
clusion, as well as the confusion of my letter, like the Bishop 
of Grenada’s sermon, savours of the apoplexy. My most re- 
spectful compliments attend Mrs. S. Yours truly, 

“ Wai-tbk Scott. 

“ P. S. — I shall long to see the conclusion of the Brazil 
history, which, as the interest comes nearer, must rise even 
above the last noble volume. Wesley you alone can touch: 
but will you not have the hive about you ? When I was about 
twelve years old, I heard him preach more than once, stand- 
ing on a chair, in Kelso churchyard. He was a most vener- 
able figure, but his sermons were vastly too collcxjuial for the 
taste of Saunders. He told many excellent stories. One I 
remember, which he said had happened to him at Edinburgh. 
* A drunken dragoon,’ said Wesley, ‘ was commencing an asser- 
tion in military fashion, G — d eternally d — n me, just as 1 was 
passing. I touched the poor man on the shoulder, and when 
he turned round fiercely, said calmly, you mean God bless you.* 
In the mode of telling the story he failed not to make us sensi- 
ble how much his patriarchal appearance, and mild yet bold 
rebuke, overawed the soldier, who touched his hat, thanked 
lim, and, I think, came to chapel that evening.” 


“ To Robert Shortreed^ Esq.^ Sheriff- Substitute^ Jedburgh, 

“Abbotsford, 13th April 1819. 

“ Dear Bob, — I am very desirous to procure, and as soon 
as possible, Mrs. Shortreed's excellent receipt for making 
yeast. The Duke of Buccleuch complains extremely of the 
lOur yeast at Lisbon as disagreeing with his stomach, and I 
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aever tasted half such good bread as Mrs. Shortreed has baked 
at home. I am sure you will be as anxious as I am that the 
receipt should be forwarded to his Grace as soon as possible. 
I remember Mrs. Shortreed giving a most distinct account of 
the whole affair. It should be copied over in a very distinct 
hand, lest Mons. Florence makes blunders. 

“ I am recovering from my late indisposition, but as weak as 
water. To write these lines is a fatigue. I scarce think I can 
be at the circuit at all — certainly only for an hour or two. 
So on this occasion I will give Mrs. Shortreed^s kind hospitality 
a little breathing time. I am tired even with writing these 
few lines. Yours ever, Walter Scott.” * 

“ To His Grace ike Dvke of Buccleuch^ §* 0 ., Lisbon, 

“ Abbotsford, 15th April 1819. 

“ My Dear Lord Duke, — How very strange it seems that 
(his should be the first letter I address to your Grace, and you 
so long absent from Scotland, and looking for all the news and 
nonsense of which I am in general such a faithful reporter. 
Alasl I have been ill — very — very ill — only Dr. Baillie 
says there is nothing of consequence about my malady except 
ike pavn — a pretty exception — said pain being intense enough 
to keep me roaring as loud as your Grace^s ci-devant John of 
Lorn, and of, generally speaking, from six to eight hours' in- 
cessant duration, only varied by intervals of deadly sickness. 
Poor Sophia was alone with me for some time, and managed a 
haLf4istracted pack of servants with spirit, and sense, and 
presence of mind, far beyond her years, never suffering her 
terror at seeing me in a state so new to her, and so alarming, 
to divert her mind an instant from what was fit and proper to 
be done. Pardon this side compliment to your (yrax'e's little 
Jacobite, to whom you have always been so kind. If sympathy 

* “ Sir Walter gdt not only the re-ipe for making bread from us — 
but likewise learnt the best mode of cutting it * in a family way.’ The 
bread-board and large knife used at Abbotsford at breakfaat-time, were 
adopted by Sir Walter, after seeing them * work well ’ in our family.^* 
by Mr, Andrew Shortreed, 
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could have cured me, I should not have been long ill. Gentle 
and simple were all equally kind, and even old Tom Watson 
crept down from Falshope to see how I was coming on, and 
to ejaculate ‘ if anything ailed the Shirra, it would be sair on 
the Duke.* The only unwelcome resurrection was that of old 
*****, whose feud with me (or rather dryness) I had well 
hoped was immortal ; but he came jinking over the moor with 
daughters and ponies, and God knows what, to look after my 
precious health. I cannot tolerate that man ; it seems to me 
as if I hated him for things not only past and present, but for 
some future offence, which is as yet in the womb of fate. 

I have had as many remedies sent me for cramp and 
jaundice as would set up a quack doctor : -y- three from Mrs. 
Plummer, each better than the other — one at least from 
every gardener in the neighbourhood — besides all sorts of 
recommendations to go to Cheltenham, to Harrowgate, to 
Jericho for aught I know. Now if there is one thing I de- 
test more than another, it is a watering-place, unless a very 
pleasant party be previously formed, when, as Tony Lumpkin 
says, *a gentleman may be in a concatenation.* , The niost 
extraordinary recipe was that of my Highland piper, John 
Bruce, who spent a whole Sunday in selecting twelve stones 
from twelve south-running streams, with the purpose that I 
should sleep upon them, and be whole. I caused him to be 
told that the recipe was infallible, but that It was absolutely 
necessary to success that the stones should be wrapt up in the 
petticoat of a widow who had never wished to many again; 
upon which the piper renounced all hope of completing the 
charm. I had need of a softer couch than Bruce had destined 
me. for so general was the tension of the nerves all over the 
body, although the pain of the spasms in the stomach did not 
suffer the others to be felt, that my whole left leg was covered 
with swelling and inflammation, aiising from the unnatural 
action of the muscles, and I had to be carried about like a 
child. My right leg escaped better, the muscles there having 
less irritability, owing, to its lame state Your Grace ,inay 
imagine the energy of pain in the nobler parts, when cramps 
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m the extremities, sufficient to produce such effects, were un- 
noticed by me during their existence. But enough of so dis- 
agreeable a subject. 

“Kespecting the portrait, I shall be equally proud and 
happy to sit for it, and hope it may be so executed as to be 
in some degree worthy of the preferment to which it is des- 
tined.* But neither my late golden hue, (for I was covered 
with jaundice,) nor my present silver complexion (looking 
much more like a spectre than a man), will present any idea 
of my quondam beef-eating physiognomy. I must wait till the 
age of brass, the true juridical bronze of my profession, shall 
again appear on my frontal. I hesitate a little about Raeburn, 
unless your Grace is quite determined. He has very much to 
do ; works just now chiefly for cash, poor fellow, as he can 
have but a few years to make money ; and has twice already 
made a very chowder-headed person of me. 1 should like 
much (always with your approbation) to try Allan, who is a 
man of real genius, and has made one or two glorious portrmts, 
though his predilection is to the historical branch of the art- 
We did rather a handsome thing for him, considering that in 
Edinburgh we are neither very wealthy nor great amateurs. 
A hundred persons subscribed ten guineas a-piece to raffie t 

* The position in the Libraiy at Bowhill, originally destined by the 
iate Duke of Buccleuch for a portrait thut never was executed, is now 
filled by that which Kaeburn painted in 1808 for Constable, and which 
has been engraved for tiiese memoirs. 

t Three pictures were ultimately raffled for; and the, following note, 
dated April the Ist, 1819, shows how keenly and practically Scott, 
almost in the crisis of his malady, could attend to the details of such 
a business : — 

“ To J. G. Lochhaai, Esq., E&Mbwrgh. 

“I have been dreadfully ill since I wrote to you, but I 

think 1 have now got the turn fairly. It was quite time, for though 
the doctors say the disease is not dangerous, yet I could not have en- 
dured six days more agony. I have a summons from the ingenious 
Mr. David Bridges to attend to my interests at his shop next Saturday, 
or send some qualified person to act on my behalf. I suppose that this 
mysterious missive alludes to the plan about Allan^s pictures, and at 
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for his fine picture of the Circassian Chief selling slaves to the 
Turkish Pacha — a beautiful and highly poetical picture. 
There was another small picture added by way of second 
prize, and, what is curious enough, the only two peers on the 
list, Lord W emyss and Lord Fife, both got prizes. Allan has 
made a sketch which I shall take to town with me when I can 
go, in hopes Lord Stafford, or some other picture-buyer, maj 
fancy it, and order a picture. The subject is the murder of 
Archbishop Sharpe on Magus Moor, prodigiously well treated. 
The savage ferocity of the assassins, crowding one on another 
to strike at the old prelate on his knees — contrasted with the 
old man’s figure — and that of his daughter endeavouring to 
interpose for his protection, and withheld by a ruffian of milder 
mood than his fellows : — the dogged fanatical severity of Ba- 
thillet’s countenance, who remained on horseback, witnessing, 
with stern fanaticism, the murder he did not choose to be ac- 
tive in, lest it should be said that he struck out of private re- 
venge — are all amazingly well combined in the sketch. I 
question if the artist can bring them out with equal spirit in 
the painting which he meditates.* Sketches give a sort of fire 

any rate I hope you will act for me, I should think a raffle with dice 
would give more general satisfaction than a lottery. You would be 
astonished what unhandsome suspicions well-educated and sensible 
persons will take into their heads, when a selfish competition awakens 
the mean and evil passions of our nature. Let each subscriber throw 
the dice in person or by proxy, leaving out all who throw under a cer- 
tain number, and let this be repeated till the number is so far reduced 
that the three who throw highest may hold the prizes. I have much 
to say to you, and should you spare me a day about the end of next 
week, I trust you will find me pretty bobbish. Always yours affection- 
ately, W. S.” 

The Mr. David Bridges here mentioned has occurred already. — 
Sue ante^ p. 136. The jokers In Blackwood made him happy by 
dubbing him “ The Director-General of the Fine Arts for Scotland.*^ 

He says the subscribers for the Allan-Raffle were not so numerous 

as Scott had supposed, [Mr. Bridges died in November 1840, in his 
64th year.] 

* The fine picture which Allan executed is in the possession of Mr 
tockhart of Mdton-Lockhart, and has been well engraved. 
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ito tte imagination of the spectator, who is apt to fancy a groat 
deal more for himself, than the pencil, in the finished picture, 
can possibly present to his eye afterwards. — Constable has 
offered Allan three hundred pounds to make sketches for an 
edition of the Tales of My Landlord, and other novels of that 
cycle, and says he will give him the same sum next year, so, 
from being pinched enough, this very deserving artist suddenly 
finds himself at his ease. He was long at Odessa with the 
Duke of Eichelieu, and is a very entertaining persoti. 

“ I saw with great pleasure Wilkie^s sketch of your Grace, 
and I think when I get to town I shall coax him out of a copy, 
to me invaluable. I hope, however, when you return, you will 
sit to Lawrence. We should have at least one picture of your 
Grace from the real good hand. Sooth to speak, T cannot say 
much for the juvenile representations at Bowhill and in the li- 
brary at Dalkeith. Return, however, with the original features 
in good health, and we shall not worry you about portraits The 
library at Bowhill will be a delightful roontf, and will be some 
consolation to me who must, I fear, lose for some time the com- 
forts of the eating-room, and substitute panada and toast and 
water for the bonny haunch and buxom bottle of claret. Truth 
is, 1 mUvSt make great restrictions on my creature-comforts, at 
least till my stomach recovers its tone and ostrich-like capacity 
of digestion. Our spring here is slow, but not unfavourable : the 
country looking very well, and my plantings for the season 
quite completed. I have planted quite up two little glens, 
leading from the Aide-de-Camp’s habitation up to the little loch, 
and expect the blessings of posterity for the shade and shelter 
I shall leave, where, God knows, I found none. 

“ It is doomed this letter is not to close without a request 
I conclude your Grace has already heard from fifty applicants 
that the kirk of Middlebie is vacant, and 1 come forward as 
the fifty-first (always barring prior engagements and better 
claims) in behalf of George Thomson, a son of the minister of 
Melrose, being the grinder of my boys, and therefore deeply 
entitled to my gratitude and my good offices as far as th^ 
tan go. He is nearer Parson Abraham Adams than any living 
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creature I ever saw — very learned, very religious, very sim- 
ple, and extremely absent. His father, till very lately, had 
but a sort of half stipend, during the incumbency of a certain 

notorious Mr. , to whom he acted only as assistant. 

The poor devil was brought to the grindstone (having had the 
want of precaution to beget a large family), and became the 
very figure of a fellow who used to come upon the stage to 
sing ‘ Let us all be unhappy together.' This poor lad Geoige 
was his saving angel, not only educating himself, but taking on 
him the education of two of his brothers, and maintaining 
them out of his own scanty pittance. He is a sensible lad, 
and by no means a bad preacher, a staunch Anti-Gallican, and 
orthodox in his principles. Should your Grace find yourself 
at liberty to give counteneince to this very innocent and de- 
serving creature, I need not say it will add to the many favours 
you have conferred on me ; but I hope the parishioners will 
have also occasion to say, * Weel bobbit, George of Middlebie.' 
Your Grace’s Aide-de-camp, who knows young Thomson well, 
will give you a better idea of him than I can do. He lost a leg 
by an accident in his boyhood, which spoiled as hold and fine- 
looking a grenadier as ever charged bayonet against a Trench- 
man’s throat. I think your Grace will not like him the worse 
for having a spice of military and loyal spirit about him. If 
you knew the poor fellow, your Grace would take uncommon 
interest in him, were it but for the odd mixture of sense and 
simplicity, and spirit and good morals. Somewhat too much 
of him. 

“ I conclude you will go to Mafra, Cintra, or some of these 
places, which Baretti describes so delightfully, to avoid the 
great heats, when the Palace de las Necessidades must become 
rather oppressive. By the by, though it were only for the 
credit of the name, 1 am happy to learn it has that useful 
English comfort, a wateiMjloset. I suppose the armourer of 
the Liffey has already put it in complete repair. Your Grace 
sees the most secret passages respecting great men cannot be 
hidden from their friends. There is but little news here but 
leath in the clan. Harden’s sister is dead — a cruel blow te 
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Lady Die,* who is upwards of eighty-five, and accustomed to 
no other society. Again, Mrs. Frank Scott, his uncle's widow, 
is dead, unable to survive the loss of two fine young men in 
India, her sons, whose death closely followed each other. All 
this is sad work ; but it is a wicked and melancholy world we 
live in. God bless you, my dear, dear Lord. Take great 
care of your health for the sake of all of us. You are the 
breath of our nostrils, useful to thousands, and to many of 
these thousands indispensable. I will write again very soon, 
when I can keep my breast longer to the desk without pain, 
for I am not yet without frequent relapses, when they souse 
me into scalding water without a moment's delay, where I lie, 
as my old grieve Tom Puixlie said last night, being called to 
assist at the operation, ‘ like a haulded sawnon* I write a 
few lines to the Aide-de-Camp, but I am afraid of putting this 
letter beyond the bounds of Lord Montagu's frank. When I 
can do anything for your Grace here, you know I am most 
pleased and happy. — Ever respectfully and afiectionately your 
Grace’s Walter Scott.” 

** To Captain Adam Ferffusson^ §*c. §*c. 

“ Abbotsford, April Id, 1819. 

** My Dear Adam, — Having only been able last night to 
finish a long letter to the Chief, I now add a few lines for tlie 
Aide-de-Camp. I have had the pleasure to hear of you regu- 
larly from Jack,t who is very regular in steering this way 
when packets arrive; and I observe with groat satisfaction 
that you think our good Duke's health is on the mending 
hand. Climate must operate as an alterative, and much can- 
not perhaps be expected from it at firsL Besides, the great 
heat must be a serious drawback. : But I hope you, will try by 
and by to get away to Cintra, or.spme of those sequestered 
retreats where there are shades and cascades to cool the air. 
I have an idea the country there is eminenidy beautiful I 

* See ewiie, Vol. I. p. 288. 
t Captain John Fergusson, B. N. 

14 
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am afraid the Duke has not yet been able to visit Torres Ye- 
dras, but you must be meeting with things everywhere to put 
you in mind of former scenes. As for the Senhoras, I have little 
doubt that the difference betwixt your military hard fare and 
Florence’s high sauces and jellies will make them think that 
time has rather improved an old friend than otherwise. Apro- 
pos of these ticklish subjects. I am a suitor to the Duke, 
with little expectation of success (for I know his engage- 
ments), for the kirk of Middlcbie to George Thomson, the 
very Abraham Adams of Presbytery. If the Duke mentions 
him to you (not otherwise) pray lend him a lift. With a kirk 
and a manse the poor fellow might get a good farmer’s daugh- 
ter, and beget grenadiers for his Majesty’s service. But as 1 
saud before, I dare say all St. Hubert’s black pack are in full 
cry upon the living, and that he has little or no chance. It is 
something, however, to have tabled him, as better may come 
of it another day. 

“ All at Huntly Burn well and hearty, and most kind in 
their attentions during our late turmoils. Bauby * came over 
to offer her services as sick-nurse, and I have drunk scarce 
anything but delicious ginger-beer of Miss Bell’s brewing, 
since my troubles commenced. They have been, to say the 
least, damnable; and 1 think you would hardly know me. 
When I crawl out on Sybil Grey, I am the very image of 
Death on the pale horse — lantborn-jawed, decayed in flesh, 
stooping as if I meant to eat the pony’s ears, and unable to 
go above a footpace- But although I have had, and must 
expect, frequent relapses, yet the attacks are more slight, and 
I trust I shall mend with the good weather. Spring sets in 
very pleasantly, and in a settled fashion. I have planted a 
number of shrubs, &c. at Huntiy Burn, and am snodding up 
the drive of the old farmhouse, enclosing the Toftficld, an I 
making a good road from the parish road to your gate. This 
I tell you to animate you to pick up a few seeds both of forest 
trees, shnibs, and vegetables ; we will rear them in the hot- 

* Bauby — c. £. Barbara, was a kind old housekeeper of the Hiss 
E'eigussons. 
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houde, and divide honourably, .dwiis au lecteur. I have been 
a good deal intrusted to the care of Sophia, who is an admi- 
rable sick-nurse. Mamma has been called to town by two 
important avocations : to get a cook — no joking matter, ■— 
and to see Charles, who was but indifferent, but has recov- 
ered. You must have heard of the death of Joseph Hume, 
David’s only son. Christ! what a calamity ! — just entering 
life with the fairest prospects — full of talent, and the heir 
of an old and considerable family — a fine career before him : 
all this he was one day, or rather one hour — or rather in 
the course of five minutes — so sudden was the death — and 
then — a heap of earth. His disease is unknown ; something 
about the heart, I believe ; but it had no alarming appear- 
ance, nothing worae than a cold and sore throat, when con- 
vulsions came, and death ensued. It is a complete smash to 
poor David, who had just begun to hold his head up after his 
wife’s death. But he bears it stoutly, and goes about his 
business as usual. A woful case. London is now out of the 
question with me ; I have no prospect of being now able to 
stand the journey by sea or land ; but the best is, I have no 
pressing business there. The Commie * takes charge of‘ Wal- 
ter’s matters — cannot,. ^ you know, be in better hands; and 
Lord Melville talks of gazetting quam primum, I will write 
a long letter very soon, but my back, fingers, and eyes ache 
with these three pages. All here send love and fraternity. 
Yours ever most truly, Walter Scott. 

P. S. — By the by, old Kennedy, the tinker, swam for his 
life at Jedburgh, and was only, by the sophisticated and timid 
evidence of a seceding doctor, who differed from all his breth- 
ren, saved fiom a well-deserved gibbet He goes to botanize 
fbi fourteen years. Pray tell this to the Duke, for he was 

‘ An old soldier of the Duke’s, 

And the Duke’^s old soldier.’ 

Six of his brethren, I am told, were in court, and kith an^ 
* The Lord Chief-Commissioner Adam. 
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kin without end. I am sorry so many of the clan are left. 
The cause of quarrel with the murdered man wars an old 
feud between two gipsey clans, the Kennedies and Irvings, 
which, about forty years since, gave rise to a desperate quar- 
rel and battle on Hawick Green, in which the grandfathers 
of both Kennedy, and Irving whom he murdered, were en- 
gaged.*' 

In the next of these letters there is allusion to a drama, 
on the story of the Heart of Mid-Lothian, of which Mr* 
Terry had transmitted the MS. to Abbotsford — and 
which ultimately proved very successful. Terry had, 
shortly before this time, become the acting manager of 
the Haymarket Theatre. 

” To D. Terry^ Esq,, Haymarket, London. 

“ Abbotsford, 18tb April 1819. 

“ Dear Terry, — I am able (though very weak) to answer 
your kind inquiries. I have thought of you often, and been 
on the point of writing or dictating a letter, but, till very 
lately I could have had little to tell you of but distress, and 
agony, with constant relapses into my unhappy malady, so 
that for weeks I seemed to lose rather than gain ground, all 
food nauseating on my stomach, and my clothes hanging about 
me like a potato-bogle,* with from five or six to ten hours of 
mortal pain every third day ; latterly the fits have been much 
milder, and have at last given way to the hot bath without 
any use of opiates; an immense point gained, as they hurt 
my general health extremely. Conceive my having ttikcn, in 
the course of six or seven hours, six grains of opium, three of 
hyoscyamus, near 200 drops of laudanum — and all without 
any sensible relief of the agony under which I laboured. My 
stomach is now getting confirmed, and I have great hopes the 
bout is over ; it has been a dreadful sei-to. I am sorry to 
bear Mrs. Terry is complaining; you ought not to let her 

* AngJice — Scarecrow. 
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labour, neither at Abbotsford sketches nor at anything else, 
but to study to keep her mind amused as much as possible. As 
for Walter, he is a shoot of an Ail’,* and I have no fear of him ; 
I hope he remembers Abbotsford and his soldier namesake. 

“ I send the MS. — I wish you had written for it earlier 
My touching, or even thinking of it, was out of the question ; 
my corrections would have smelled cruelly of the cramp, 
as the Bishop of Grenada’s homily did of the apoplexy. In- 
deed 1 hold myself inadequate to estimate those crititasms 
which rest on stage effect, having been of late very little of 
I play-going person. Would to Heaven these sheets could do 
for you what Rob Roy has done for Murray ; he has abso- 
lutely netted upwards of £3000 : to be sure, the man who 
played the Bailie made a pie(‘e of acting equal to whatever 
has been seen in the profession. For my own part, I was 
actually electrified by the truth, spirit, and humqur which he 
threw into the part. It was the living Nicol Jarvie : conceited, 
pragmatical, cautious, generous, proud of his connexion with 
Bob Roy, frightened for him at the same time, and yet ex- 
tremely desirous to interfere with him as an adviser: The 
tone iu which he seemed to give him up for a lost man after 
having provoked him into some burst of Highland violence, 
* Ah Kab I Rab 1 ’ was quite inimitable. I do assure you I 
never saw a thing better played. It is like it may be his only 
part, for no doubt the I^atavinity and knowledge of the pro- 
vincial character may have aided him much — but still he 
piust be a wonderful fellow; and the houses he drew were 
tremendous. 

“lam truly glad you are settled in London — ‘a rolling 
stone’ — ‘the proverb is something musty it is always 
difficult to begin a new profession ; I could have wished you 
quartered nearer us, but we shall always hear of you. The 
^coming stagermanager at the Haymarket, I look upon as a 
great step : well executed, it cannot but lead to something of 
the same kind elsewhere. You most be aware of stumbling 
over a propensity which easily be^ts you from the habit of 

* AnffUce — an Oak* t BandU, Act HI* Scene 
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not Laving your time fully employed — I mean what the 
women very expressively call dawdling. Your motto must be 
Hoc age. Do instantly whatever is to be done, and take the 
hours of reflection or recreation after business, and never be- 
fore it. When a regiment is under march, the rear is often 
thrown into confusion because the front do not move steadily 
and without interruption. It is the same thing with business. 
If that which is first in hand is not instantly, steadily, and 
regularly despatched, other things accumulate behind till af- 
fairs begin to press all at once, and no human brain can stand 
the confusion : pray mind this — it is one of your few 
weak points — ask Mrs. Terry else. A habit of the mind it 
is which is very apt to beset men of intellect and talent, 
especially when their time is not regularly filled up, but left 
at their own arrangement. But it is like the ivy round the 
oak, and ends by limiting, if it does not destroy, the power of 
manly and necessary exertion. I must love a man so well to 
whom I oflfer such a word of advice, that I will not apologise 
for it, but expect to hear you are become as regular as a 
Dutch clock — hours, quarters, jjiinutes, all marked and ap- 
propriated. This is a great cast in life, and must be played 
with all skill and caution. 

“We wish much to have a plan of the great bed, that we 
may hang up the tester. Mr. Atkinson oflered to have it 
altered or exchanged ; but with the expense of land-carriage 
and risk of damage, it is not to be thought of. I enclose a 
letter to thank him for all his kindness. I should like to 
have the invoice when the things are shipped. I hope they 
will send them to Leith, and not to Berwick. Tlie plasterer 
has broke a pane in the armoury. . I enclose a sheet with the 
size, the black lines being traced within the lead ; and I add a 
rough drawing of the arms, which are those of my mother. 
I should like it replaced as soon as possible,' for I will set the 
expense against the careless rascal’s account. 

“ I have got a beautiful scarlet paper, inlaid with gold 
(rather crimson than scarlet) in a present from India, which 
will hang the parlour to a T : But we shall want some arti 
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cles from town to enable us to take possession of tbe parlour 
— namely, a carpet — you mentioned a waiw^cot pattem^^hich 
would be delightful — item, grates for said parlour and ar- 
moury — a plain and unexpensive pattern, resembling that in 
my room (which vents most admirably), and suited by half- 
dogs for burning wood. The sideboard and chairs you have 
mentioned. I see Mr. Bullock (George’s brother) advertises 
his museum for sale. I wonder if a good set of real tilting 
armour could be got cheap there. James Ballantyne got me 
one very handsome bright steel cuirassier of Queen Elizabeth's 
time, and two less perfect, for £20 — dog cheap ; they make a 
great figure in the armoury. Hangings, curtains, &c. I be- 
lieve we shall get as well in Edinburgh as in London ; it is 
in your joiner and cabinet work that your infinite superiority 
lies. 

“Write to me if I can do aught about the play — though 
I fear not : much will depend on JDumhiedykes, in whom Lis- 
ton will be strong. Bophia has been chiefly my nurse, as an 
indisposition of little Charles called Charlotte to town. She 
returned yesterday with him. All beg kind compliments to 
you and Mrs. Terry and little Walter. I remain your very 
feeble but convalescent to command, Walter Scott. 

“ P. S. — We must not forget the case for the leaves of the 
table while out of use ; without something of the kind, I am 
afraid they will he liable to injury, which is a pity, as they are 
so very beautiful.” * 

The accounts of Scott's condition circulated in Edin- 
burgh in the course of this April were so alarming, that 
I should not have thought of accepting his invitation to 
revisit Abbotsford, unless John Ballantyne had given me 
T^etter tidings about the end of the month. He informed 

♦ The Duke of Buccleuch gave Scott some old oak-roots from Dnim- 
lanrig, out of which a very beautiful set of dLiuer-tahlea were manu- 
^tured by Messrs. Bullock. 
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me that his “ illustrious friend ” (for so both the Ballan- 
tynes usually spoke of him) was so much recovered as to 
have resumed his usual literary tasks, though with this 
difference, that he now, for the first time in his life, found 
it necessary to employ the hand of another. I have now 
before me a letter of the 8th April, in which Scett says 
to Constable — “ Yesterday I began to dictate, and did it 
easily and with comfort. This is a great point — but I 
must proceed by little and little ; last niglit I had a slight 
return of the enemy — but baffled him ; ” — and he again 
writes to the bookseller on the 11th — “ John Ballantyne 
is here, and returns with copy, which my increasing 
strength permits me to hope I may now furnish regu- 
larly.” 

The copy (as MS. for the press is technically called) 
which Scott was thus dictating, was that of ihe Bride of 
Lammermoor, and his amanuenses were William Laid- 
law and John Ballantyne ; — of whom he preferred the 
latter, when he could be at Abbotsford, on account ot the 
superior rapidity of his pen ; and also because John kept 
his pen to the paper without interruption, and, though 
with many an arch twinkle in his eyes, and now and then 
an audible smack of his lips, had resolution to work on 
like a well-trained clerk ; whereas good Laidlaw entered 
with such keen zest into the interest of the story as it 
flowed from the author's lips, that he could not suppress 
exclamations of surprise and delight — “ Gude keep us 
a’ ! — the like o’ that I — eh sirs I eh sirs I ” — r and so 
forth — which did not promote despatch. I have often, 
however, in the sequel, heard both these secretaries de- 
scribe the astonishment with which they were equally 
affected when Scott began this experiment. The affec- 
tionate Laidlaw beseeching him to stop dictating, whe^ 
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his audible sujffering filled every pause, "Nay, Willie,^' 
he answered, “ only see that the doors are fast. I would 
fain keep all the cry as well as all the wool to ourselves ; 
but as to giving over work, that can only be when I am 
in woollen.” John Ballantyne told me, that after the first 
day he always took care to have a dozen of pens made 
before he seated himself opposite to the w«ofa on which 
Scott lay, and that though he often turned himself on his 
pillow with a groan of torment, he usually continued the 
sentence in the same breath. But when dialogue of pecul- 
iar animation was in progress, sfdiit seemed to triumph 
altogether over matter — he arose from his couch and 
walked up and down the room, raising and lowering his 
voice, and as it were acting the parts. It was in this fash- 
ion that Scott produced the far greater portion of The 
Bride of Lammermoor — the whole of the Legend, of 
Montrose — and almost the whole of Ivanhoe. Yet, 
when his health was fairly reestablished, he disdained to 
avail himself of the power of dictation, which he had thj[;^s 
put to the sharpest test, but resumed, and for many, y^s 
resolutely adhered to, the old plan of writing everything 
with his own hand. When I once, some time afterwards, 
expressed my surprise that he did not consult his ease, 
and spare his eyesight at all events, by occasionally dic- 
tating, he answered " I should as soon think of getting 
into a sedan chair while I can use my legs»” 

On one of the envelopes in which a chapter ^ of the 
Bride of Lammermoor reached the printer in the Canon- 
gate about this time (Maj^ 2, 1819), there is this note in 
the author^s own handwriting r — t , • ! ; 

** Bear Janies, — The^e matters will need more than your 
tisoal carefulness. Look sharp — double sharp ~ tuy trust ds 
constant in thee: — ' i 
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* Tany woo, tany woo, 

Tarry woo is ill to spin ; 

Card it weel, card it weel, 

Card it weel ere ye begin. 

When *tis carded, row’d, and spun, 

Then the work is hafflins done ; 

But when woven, drest, and clean, 

It may be cleading for a queen.’ 

“ So be it, — W. S: ' 

But to return : — I rode out to Abbotsford with John 
Ballantyiie towards the end of the spnng vacation, and 
though he had warned me of a f^ad change in Scott’s ap- 
pearance, it was far beyond wliat I had been led to an- 
ticipate. He had lost a great deal of flesh — his clothes 
hung loose about him — his countenance was meagre, 
haggard, and of the deadliest yellow of the jaundice — 
and his hair, which a few weeks before had been but 
slightly sprinkled with grey, was now almost literally 
snow-white. His eye, however, retained its fire un- 
quenched ; indeed it seemed to have gained in brilliancy 
from the new langour of the other features ; and be re- 
ceived us with all the usual cordiality, and even with little 
perceptible diminishment in the sprightliness of his man- 
ner. He sat at the table while we dined, but partook only 
of some rice pudding ; and after the cloth w^as drawn, 
while sipping his toast and water, pushed round the bot- 
tles in his old style, and talked with easy cheerfulness of 
the stout battle he had fought, and which he now^ seemed 
to consider as won. 

“ One day there was,” he said, “ when I certainly began 
to have great doubts whether the mischief was not getting 
at my mind — and Fll tell you how I tried to reassure 
myself on that score. I was quite unfit for anything like 
original composition ; but I thought if I could turn an old 
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German ballad I had been reading into decent rhymes, I 
might dismiss my worst apprehensions — and you shall 
see what came of the experiment.” He then desired his 
daughter Sophia to fetch the MS*, of The Noble Moringery 
as it had been taken down from his dictation, partly by 
her and partly by Mr. Laidlaw, during one long and pain- 
ful day while he lay in bed. He read it to us as it stood, 
and fi-eeing that both Ballantyne and 1 were much pleaded 
with the verses, he said he should copy them over, — 
make them a little “ tighter about the joints,” — and give 
me them to be printed in the Edinburgh Annual Register 
for 1816, — to consult him about which volume had part- 
ly been the object of my visit ; and this promise he re- 
deemed before J left him. 

The reading of this long ballad, however, — (it consists 
of forty-three stanza'^) * — seemed to have exhausted 
him : he retired to his bed-room ; and an hour or two 
after, when we were about to follow his example, his 
family were divstressed by the well-known symptoms of 
another sharp recurrence of his affliction. A large dose 
of opium and the hot bath were immediately put in req- 
uisition. His good neighbour, Dr. Scott of Darnlee, was 
sent for, and soon attended ; and in the course of three 
or four hours we learned that he was once more at ease. 
But I can never forget the groans which, during that 
space, his agony extorted from him. Well knowing the 
iron strength of his resolution, to find him confessing its 
extremity, by cries audible not only all over the house, 
but even to a considerable distance from it — (for Ballan- 
^ne and I, after he was put into his bath, walked forth to 
be out of the way, and heard him distinctly at the bowl- 
ing-green) — it may be supposed that this was sufficiently 

♦ See ScoWt PoetUal Workt^^ p. 618, (Edto. Ed.) 
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alarmilig, even to my coiripanion ; how much more to me, 
who had never before listened to that voice, except in the 
gentle accents of kindness and merriment. 

I told Ballantyne that T saw this was no time for my 
Visit, and that 1 should start for Edinburgh again at an 
early hour — and begged he would make my apologies — 
in the propriety of which he acquiesced. But as I w-as 
dressing, about seven next morning, Scott himself tapped 
■at my door, and entered, looking better I thought than at 
tny arrival the day before. “ Don’t think of going,” -said 
he ; " I feel hearty this morning, and if my devil does 
•come back again, it won’t be for tliree days at jiny rate. 
■For the present, I want nothing to set me up except a 
good trot in the open air, to drive away the accursed 
.'vapours of the laudanum I was obliged to swallow last 
night. You have never seen Yarrow, and when I have 
finished a little job I have with Jocund Johniny, we 
shall all take horse and make a day of it.” When I said 
something about a ride of twenty miles being rather a 
•bold experiment after . v««uch a night, he answered, that he 
■had ridden more than forty, a week before, under similar 
circumstances, and felt nothing the worse. He added, 
that there was an election on foot, in consequence of the 
leath of Sir John Riddell, of Riddell, Member of Parlia- 
.ment for the Selkirk district of Burghs, and that the bad 
health and absence of the Duke' of Buccleuch rendered it 
quite necessary that he should. make exertions on this oc- 
-oasioh. “ In short,” said he, laughing, “ 1 have ^ errand 

■ which I shall perform — and as I must pass Newark, you 
had better not miss the opportunity of seeing it under' so 

■ excellent a cicerone as the old miustral, 

‘ Whose withered cheek and tresses grey 
Shall yet see; many a better day.*, ** 
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About eleven o’clock, Accordinglv, he was mounted, bj 
the help ol* Tom Purdie, upon a staunch, active cob, 
yclept Sybil Grey^ — exactly such a creature as is de- 
scribed ill Mr. Dinmont’s Dumple — while Ballantyne 
sprang into the saddle of noble Old Mortality^ and we 
proceeded to the town of Selkirk, where Scott halted to 
do business at the Sheriff-Clerk’s, and begged us to move’ 
onward at a gentle pace until he should overtake us. He 
came uj> by and by at a canter, and .''Cemed in high glee 
w'iih tile tidings he had heard about the canvass. And so 
we rode by Philiphaugh, Carterhaugh, Bowhill, and New- 
ark, he pouring out all the way his picturesque anecdotes 
of former times — more especially of the fatal held where 
]Vlontra.>e was finally overthrown by Leslie. He described 
the battle as vividly as if he had witnessed it ; the pass- 
ing of the Ettrick at daybreak by the Covenanting Gen- 
emfs heavy cuiiassiers, many of them old soldiers of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and the wild confusion of the High- 
land host when expOwSed to their charge on an extensive 
fuaugh as flat as a bowling-green. He drew us aside at? 
Slain-menlsr-he^ to observe the green mound thaA marks 
the resting-place of the slaughtered royalists; and point- 
ing to the apparently precipitous mountain, Minchmoor, 
iDver W'hieh Montiose and his few cavaliers escaped, men- 
tioned, that, rough as it seemed, his mother remembered 
passing it in her early days in a coach and six, on her 
way to a ball at Peebles -^ several footmen marching on 
either side of the carriage to prop it up, or drag it through 
bogs, as the case might require. He also gave us, with 
all the dramatic effect of one of his best chapters, the his- 
tory bf a worthy family who, inhabiting at the time of 
battle a cottage on his own estate, had treated vnth par-* 
ucular kindness a young officer of Leslie’s army quartered 
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on them for a night or two before. When parting from 
them to join the troops, he took out a purse of gold, and 
told the good woman that he had a presentiment he should 
not see another sun set, and in that case would wish his 
money to remain in her kind hands ; but, if he should 
survive, he had no doubt she would restore it honestly 
The young man returned mortally wounded, but lingered 
awhile under her roof, and finally bequeathed to her and 
hers his purse and his blessing. “ Such,” he said, “ was 

the origin of the respectable lairds of , now my 

good neighbours.” 

The prime object of this expedition was to talk over 
the politics of Selkirk with one of the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
great store-farmers, who, as the Sheriff had learned, pos- 
sessed private influence with a doubtful bailie or deacon 
among the Souters. I forget the result, if ever I heard 
it But next morning, having, as he assured us, enjoyed 
a good night in consequence of this ride, he invited us to 
accompany him on a similar errand across Bowden Moor, 
and up the Valley of the Ayle ; and when we reached a 
particular bleak and dreary point of that journey, he in- 
formed us that he perceived in the waste below a wreath 
of smoke, which was the appointed signal that a wavering 
Souter of some consequence had agreed to give him a 
personal interview where no Wliiggish eyes were likely 
to observe them ; — and so, leaving us on the road, he 
proceeded to thread his way westward, across moor and 
bog, until we lost view of him. I think a couple of hours 
might have passed before he joined us again, which was, 
as had been arranged, not far from the village of Lillies- 
leaf. In that place, too, he had some negotiation of the 
same sort to look after ; and when he had finished it, he 
rode with us all round the ancient woods of Riddell, bu»* 
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trould not go near the house ; I suppose lest any of the 
afflicted family might still be there. Many were his 
lamentations over the cata'?trophe which had just befallen 
them. ‘‘ They are ” he said, “ one of the most venerable 
races in the south of Scotland — they were here long be- 
fore these glens had ever heard the name of Soulis or 
Douglas — to say nothing of Buccleuch : they can show 
a Pope’s bull of the tenth century, authorizing the then 
Riddell to marry a relation within the forbidden degrees. 
Here they have been for a thousand years at least ; and 
now all the inheritance is to pass away, merely because 
one good worthy gentleman would not be contented to 
enjoy his horses, his hounds, and his bottle of claret, like 
thirty or forty predecessors, but must needs turn scientific 
agriculturist, take almost all his fair estate into his own 
hand, superintend for himself perhaps a hundred ploughs, 
and try every new no-^trum that has been tabled by the 
quackish improvers of the time. And what makes the 
thing ten times more wondeiful is, that he kept day-book 
and ledger, and all the rest of it, as accurately as if he 
had been a cheesemonger in the Gras^market.” Some of 
the most remarkable circumstances in Scott’s own sub- 
sequent life have made me often recall this conversation — 
with more wonder than he expressed about the ruin of 
the Riddells, 

1 remember he told us a w^orld of stories, some trag- 
ical, some comical, about the old lairds of this time-hon- 
oured lineage ; and among others, that of the seven Bibles 
and the seven bottles of ale, w^hich he afterwards inserted 
in a note to the Bride of Larnmermoor,^ He was also 

* It was once 'the universal custom to place ale, wine, ox some 
strong liquor, in the chamber of an honoured guest, to assuage his 
ihirst should he feel any* on awakening xn the night, which, consider- 
jig that the hospitality of that period often reached excess, was bj no 
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full of anecdotes about a friend of his father’s, a minister 
of Lilliesleaf, who reigned for two generations the most 
popular preacher in Teviotdale ; but I forget the orator’s' 
name. When the original of Saunders Fairford con- 
gratulated him in his latter days on the undiminished 
authority he still maintained — every kirk in the neigh- 
bourhood being left empty when it was known he was 
to mount the tent at any country sacrament — the shrewd 
divine answered, ‘‘Indeed, Mr. Walter, I sometimes think 

means unlikely. The author has met some instances of it in former 
days, and in old-fashioned families. It was, perhaps, no poetic fiction 
that records how 

* My oammer and I lay down to sleep 

With two pint stonps at our bed &et ; 

And aye when we waken’d we drank them dry : 

What think you o’ my cummer and I ? ’ 

“ It is a current stoiy in Teviotdale, that in the house of an ancient 
fiunily of distinction, much addicted to the Presbyterian cause, a Bible 
was always put into the sleeping apartment of the guests, along with 
a bottle of strong ale. On some occasion there was a meeting of 
clergymen in the vicinity of the castle, all of whom were invited to 
dinner by the worthy Baronet, and several abode all night Accord- 
ing to tilie fashion of the times, seven of the ’reverend guests were 
allotted to one large barrack-room, which was used on such occasions 
of extended hospitality. I'he butler took oaie that the divines were 
presented, according to custom, each with a Bible and a bottle of ale. 
But after a little consultation among themselves, they are said to have 
recalled the domestic as he was leaving the apartment. ‘ My firfend,’ 
said one of the venerable guests, ‘you must know, when we meet to- 
gether as brethren, the youngest minister reads aloud a portion of 
Scripture to the rest; — only one Bible, therefore, is necessary; take 
away the other six, and in their place bring six more bottles of 
‘Ue.’ 

** This synod would have suited the ‘hermit s^e ’ of Johnson, who 
answered a pupil who inquired for the real road to happiness with tho 
celebrated line, 

*■ Come, my lad, and driuk some beer ! ’ ” 

— See Tke Bride of Lamnermoor^ Note to chap, xiv. 
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it’s vera surprising. There’s aye a talk of this or that 
wonderfully gifted young man frae the college ; but when- 
ever Tm to be at the same occasion with ony o’ them, I 
e’en mount the white horse in the Revelations, and be 
dings them a’.” 

Thus Scott amused himself and us as we jogged home- 
wards : and it was the same the following day, when (no 
election matters pressing) he rode with us to the west- 
ern peak of tlie Eildon hills, that he might show me 
the whole panorama of his Teviotdale, and expound the 
direction of the various passes by which the ancient fo- 
rayers made their way into England, and tell the names 
and the histories of many a monastic chapel and baronial 
peel, now mouldering in glens ^ind dingles that escape 
the eye of the traveller on the highways. Among other 
objects on which he descanted with particular interest, 
were the ruins of the earliest residence of the Kerrs of 
Cessford, so often opposed in aims to his own chieftains 
of Branksome, and a desolate little kirk on the adjoining 
moor, where the Dukes of Roxburghe are still buried in 
the same vault with the hero who fell at Turnagain. 
Turning to the north w'ard, he showed ua the crags and 
tower of Smailholme, and behind it the shattered frag- 
ment of Erceldoune — and repeated some pretty stanzas 
ascribed to the last of the real wandering minsti*els of 
this district, by name Bum: — 

“ Sing Ercoldounc, Cowdenknowas, 

Whore Homes had ance commanding, 

And Drygrangc, wt’ the milk-white ewes, 

’TwixL T\^eed and Leader etaiidlrig. 

The bird that deea through Redpath ti*eh8 
And Gledswood hanks each morrow, 

May chaunt and sing — swtet hmgi§ 

And Bomy hotms of Tarrow. 

15 
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“ But Minstrel Bum cannot assuage 
His grief while life endureth, 

To see the changes of this age 
Which fleeting time procureth; 

For mony a place stands in hard case, 

Where blythe folks kent nae sorrow, 

With Homes that dwelt on Leader side, 

And Scotts that dwelt on Yarrow.” 

That night he had again an attack of his cramp, b>it 
not so serious as the former. Next morning he was 
again at work with Ballantyne at an early hour ; and 
when I parted from him after breakfast, he spoke cheer- 
fully of being soon in Edinburgh for the usual business 
of his Court. I left him, however, with dark prognos- 
tications; and the circumstances of this little visit to 
Abbotsford have no doubt dwelt on ray mind the more 
distinctly, from my having observed and listened to him 
throughout under the painful feeling that it might very 
probably be my last. 

On the 5th of May, he received the intelligence of the 
death of the Duke of Buccleuch, which had ocscurred at 
Lisbon on the 20th April; and next morning he wrote 
as follows to his Grace’s brother : — 

** To the Lord Montagu^ Ditton Parh 

“ Abbotsford, 6th May 1819. 

My Dear Lord, — I heard from Lord Melville, by yester- 
day’s post, the calamitous news which your Lordship’s very 
kind letter this moment confirmed, had it required confirma- 
tion. Por this fortnight past, my hopes have been very faint 
indeed, and bn Wednesday, when I had occasion to go to 
Yarrow, and my horse turned from habit to go up the avenue 
It Bowhill, I felt deeply impressed that it was a road I should 
seldom travel for a long time at least. To your Lordship — 
let me add, to myself — this is an irreparable loss ; for such. a 
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fund of excellent sense, high principle, and perfect honour, 
have been rarely combined in the same individual. To the 
country the inestimable loss -will be soon felt, even by those 
who were insensible to his merits, or wished to detract from 
them, when he was amongst us. In my opinion he never re- 
covered his domestic calamity. He wrote to me, a few days 
after that cruel event, a most affectionate and remarkable 
letter, explaining his own feelings, and while he begged that 
I would come to him, assuring me that I should find him the 
same he would be for the future years of his life. He kept 
his word ; but I could see a grief of that calm and concen- 
trated kind which claims the hours of solitude and of night 
for its empire, and gradually wastes the springs of life. 

“ Among the thousand painful feelings which this mel- 
ancholy event had excited, I have soiuctimc^j thought of his 
distance ft*om home. Yet this was done witli the best inten- 
tion, and upon the best advice, and was perhaps the sole 
chance which remained for reestablishment. It has pleased 
God that it has failed ; but the best means were used under 
the best direction, and mere mortality can do no more. I am 
very amsdous about the dear young ladies, whose lives were so 
much devoted to their father, and shall be extremely desirous 
of knowing how they are. The Duchess has so much firm- 
ness of mind, and Lady M. so much affectionate prudence, 
that they will want no support that example and kindness 
can afford. To me the world seems a sort of waste without 
Mm. We had many joint objects, constant intercourse, and 
unreserved communication, so that through him and by him 
I took interest in many things altogether out of my own 
sphere, and it seems to me as if the horizon were narrowed 
and lowered around me. But God’s will be done; it is all 
that brother or friend can or dare say. — I have reluctance 
to mention the trash which is going on here. Indeed, I think 
little is altered since I wrote to your Lordship fully, except- 
ing that last night late, Chisholm * arrived at Abbotsford from 
Lithgow, recalled by the news which had somehow reached 

^ Mr. dusholm was the Toiy candidate for the Selkirk burghs. 
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Edinburgh, — as I suspect by some officiousness of 

He lef^ Lithgow in such a state that there is no doubt he will 
cany that burgh, unless Pringle * gets Selkirk. He is gone 
off this morning to try the possible and impossible to get the 
single vote which he wants, or to prevail on one person to 
stand neuter. It is possible he may succeed, though this event, 
when it becomes generally known, will be greatly against his 
efforts. I should care little more about the matter, were it 
not for young Walter, f and for the despite I feel at the suc- 
cess of speculations which were formed on the probability of 
the event which has happened. Two sons of ****** * 
came here yesterday, and with their father’s philosophical 
spirit of self-accommodation, established themselves for the 
night. Betwixt them and Chisholm’s noise, my head and my 
stomach suffered so much (under the necessity of drowning 
feelings which I could not express), that I had a return of the 
spasms, and I felt as if a phantasmagoria was going on around 
me. Quiet, and some indulgence of natural and solitary soi^ 
row, have made me well. To-day I will ride up to Selkirk 
and see the magistrates, or the chief of them. It is neceMary 
they should not think the cause deserted. If it is thought prop- 
er to suspend the works at Bowhill, perhaps the measure may 
be delayed till the decision of this matter. 

“ I am sure, my dear Lord, you will command me in all I 
can doi I have only to regret it is so little. But to show that 
my gratitude has survived my benefactor, would be the pride 
and delight of my life. I never thought it possible that a man 
could have loved another so much, where the distance of rank 
was so very great. But why recur to things so painful ? I ^ 
pity poor Adam Fergusson, whose affections were so much 
engaged by the Duke’s kindness, and who has with his gay 
temper a generous and feeling heart. The election we may 
lose, but not our own credit, and that of the family — that you 
may rest assured of My best respects and warmest sympathy 
attend the dear young ladies, and Lady Montagu. I shall be 

* Mr. Pringle of Clifton, the Whig candidate. 

t Walter Francis, the present Duke of Bucclench. 
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Anxious to know how the Duchess-Dowager does under this 
great calamity. The poor boy — what a slippery world is 
before him, and how early a dangerous, because a splendid, 
lot is presented to him ! But he has your personal protection. 
Believe me, with a deep participation in your present distress, 
your Lordship's most faithfully, Waltek Scott.” 

Scott drew up for Ballantyne’s newspaper of that week 
the brief character of Charles, Duke of Buccleiich, which 
has since been included in his Prose Miscellanies (voL 
iv., Edin. Ed.) ; and the following letter accompanied 
a copy of it to Ditton Park : — 


“ To the Lord Montagu^ §•<?. 

- “ My Dear Lord, — I send you the newspaper article under 
a different cover. I have studied so much to suppress my own 
feelings, and so to give a just, calm, and temperate view of 
the excellent subject of our present sorrow, such as I conceive 
might be drawn by one less partially devoted to him, that it 
has to my own eye a cold and lifeless resemblance of an origi- 
nal so dear to me. But I was writing to the public, and to a 
public less acquainted with him than a few years' experience 
would have made them. Even his own tenantry were but 
just arrived at the true estimation of his character. I wrote, 
therefore, to, insure credit and belief, in a tone greatly under 
my own feelings. I have ordered twenty-five. copies to be put 
in a different shape, of which I will send your Lordship twenty. 
It has been a painful task, but I feel it was due from me. 1 
am just favoured with your letter. I beg your Lordship will 
not write more frequently than you find quite convenient,' for 
you must have now more than enough upon you. The ar- 
rangement respecting Boughton* is what I expected — the 

♦ Boughton, in Northamptonshire. This seat came into the posses- 
lion of Henry, Duke of Bucdeuch, by his matriai^e with the daughter 
%nd heiress of John, the last Duke of Montagu, who survived fbr 
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Ufeless remains will be laid where the living thoughts had long 
been. I grieve that I shall not see the last honours, yet I 
hardly know how I could have gone through the scene. 

“ Nothing in the circumstances could have given me the 
satisfaction which I receive from your Lordship’s purpose of 
visiting Scotland, and bringing down the dear young ladies, 
who unite so many and such affecting ties upon the regard 
and affection of every friend of the family. It will be a meas- 
ure of the highest necessity for the political interest of the 
family, and your Lordship will have an opportunity of hearing 
much information of importance, which really could not be 
made subject of writing. The extinction of fire on the hearths 
of this great house, would be putting out a public light and a 
public beacon in the time of darkness and storms. Ever your 
most faithful W. S.” 

On the 11th of May, Scott returned to Edinburgh, and 
was present next day at the opening of the Court of Ses- 
sion ; when all who saw him were as much struck as I 
had been at Abbotsford with the lamentable change his 
illness bad produced in his appearance. He was unable 
to persist in attendance at the Clerk’s table — for several 
weeks afterwards I think he seldom if ever attempted it ; 
— and I well remember that, when the Third Series of 
the Tales of My Landlord at length came out (which was 
on the 10th of June), he was known to be confined to bed, 
and the book was received amidst the deep general im- 
pression that we should see no more of tiiat parentage. 
On the 13th he wrote thus to Captain Fergusson, who 
had andved in London with the remains of the Duke of 
Buccleuch : — 


jiany years her son Duke Charles. At Boughton, as the reader wil 
tee, Scott’s early friend, the Duchess Biarriet of Buccleuch, had bees 
huried in 1814. 
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“ To Cajptain Adam Fergusson^ , Montagu House, 

Whitehall. 

“ My Dear Adam, — I am sorry to say I Lave Lad anotLer 
eigLt days’ visit of my disorder, wLicL Las confined me cLiefly 
to my bed. It is not attended with so mucL acute pain as in 
spring, but with much sickness and weakness. It will perhaps 
shade off into a mild chronic complaint — if it returns fre- 
quently with the same violence, I shall break up by degrees, 
and follow my dear Chief. I do not mean that there is the 
least cause for immediate apprehension, but only that the con- 
stitution must be injured at last, as well by the modes of cure, 
or rather of relief, as by the pain. My digestion as well as my 
appetite are for the present quite gone — a change from 
former days of Leith and Newhaven parties. I thank God I 
can look at this possibility without much anxiety, and without 
a shadow of fear. 

“ Will you, if your time serves, undertake two little com- 
missions for me ? One respects a kind promise of Lord Mon- 
tagu to put George Thomson’s name on a list for kirk prefer- 
ment. 1 don’t like to trouble him with letters — he must be 
overwhehued with business, and has his dear brother’s punctu- 
ality in rcpljnng even to those which require none. I would 
fain have that Scottish Abr. Adams provided for if possi- 
ble. My other request is, that you will, if you can, see Terry, 
and ask him what is doing about my dining-room chairs, and 
especially about the carpet^ for 1 shall not without them have 
the use of what Slender calls * mine own great parlour ’ this 
season. I should write to him, but am really unable. I hope 
you will soon come down — a sight of you would do me good 
at the worst turn I have yet had. The Baronet* is very 
kind, and comes and sits by mo. Everybody likes the Regalia, 
and I have heard of no one grudging their hog'\ — but you 
must get something better. I have been writing to the Com- 
mie}; about this. He has been inexpressibly kind in Walter’s 

♦ Mr. William Clerk. f A sblUing. 

} The Lord Chief-Commissioner idam. 
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matter, and tlie Duke of York has promised an early com- 
mission. When you see our friend, you can talk over this, and 
may perhaps save him the trouble of writing paiticular direc- 
tions what further is to be done. lago's rule, I suppose — ♦put 
money in my purse.* I wish in passing you would ask how the 
ladies are in Piccadilly. Yours ever, W. Scott.” 

The Bride of Lammermoor, and the Legend of Mon- 
trose, would have been read wdth indulgence had they 
needed it ; for the painful circumstances under which 
they must have been produced were known wherever 
an English newspaper made its way ; but I believe that, 
except in numerous typical errors, w^hich sprung of ne- 
cessity from the author’s inability to correct any proof- 
sheets, no one ever affected to perceive in either tale the 
slightest symptom of his malady. Dugald Dalgetty was 
placed by acclamation in the same rank with Bailie Jar- 
vie — a conception equally new, just, and humorous, and 
worked out in all the details, as if it had formed the 
luxurious entertainment of a chair as easy as was ever 
shaken by Rabelais ; and though the character of Mon- 
trose himself seemed hardly to have been treated so fully 
as the subject merited, the accustomed rapidity of the 
novelist's execution would have been enough to account 
for any such defect. Of Caleb Balderstone — (the hero 
of one of the many ludicrous delineations which he owed 
to the late Lord Bhiddington, a man of rare pleasantry, 
and one of the best tellers of old Scotch stories that 1 
ever heard) — I cannot say that the general opinion was 
tlien, nor do I believe it ever since has been, very favour- 
able. It was pronounced at the time, by more than one 
critic, a mere caricature ; and though Scott himself would 
never in after-days admit this censure to be just, he al- 
lowed that “he might have sprinkled rather too much 
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parsley over his chicken.” But even that blemish, for I 
grant that I think it a serious one, could not disturb the 
profound interest and pathos of the Bx'ide of Lammer- 
moor — to my fancy the most pure and powerful of all 
the tragedies that Scott ever penned. The reader will 
be well pleased, however, to have, in place of any crit- 
ical observations on this work, the following particulars 
of its composition from the notes which its printer dic- 
tated when stretched on the bed from which he well 
knew he was never to rise. 

“ The book,” ( says James Ballantyne) “ was not only 
written, but published, before Mr. Scott was able to rise 
from his bed ; and he assured me, that when it was. first 
put into his hands in a complete shape, he did not rec^ 
ollect one single incident, character, or conversaticm it 
contained I He did not desire me to understand, nor did 
I understand, that his illness had erased from his memi- 
ory the original incidents of the story, with which he 
had been acquainted from his boyhood. These remained 
rooted where tliey had ever been ; or, to speak more 
explicitly, he remembered the general facts of the exist- 
ence of the father and mother, of the son and daughter, 
of the rival lovers, of the compulsory mamage, and' the 
attack made by the bride upon the hapless bridegroom,* 

* There appeared in the Mdi-nburyh Evening Post of October 10, 
1840, a letter dated September 5th, 18^23, addressed by Sir J. Home 
Dolrymple Elphinstone, Bart., to the late Sir James Stewart Benbam 
of Coltness, Bart., both descendants of the Lord President Stair, whose 
daughter was the original of the “ Biide of Lammemvoor,” from which 
it appears that, according to the traditional creed of the Dalrymple 
bmily, the la<ly’8 unhappy lover, Lord Rutlierford, had found meaue 
to be secreted in the nuptial chamber, and that the wound of the 
bridegroom, Sir David Dunbar of Baldoon, was inflicted by his Lord- 
»hip"s hand. The letter in question will be found on pp. 18-23 of vol. i. 
of the Bride of Laanti^irmoor, t Household Edition of the Waverley 
Hovels.) 
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with the general catastrophe of the whole. All these 
tilings he recollected just as he did before he took to his 
bed : but he literally recollected nothing else — not a sin- 
gle character woven by the romancer, not one of the 
many scenes and pomts of humour, nor anything with 
which he was connected as the writer of the work. ‘ For 
a long time,’ he said, ‘ I feit myself very uneasy in the 
course of my reading, le^t 1 should be startled by meet- 
ing something altogether glaring and fantastic. How- 
ever, I recollected tliat you had been the printer, and I 
felt sure that you would not have permitted anything of 
this sort to pass.’ ‘ Well,’ 1 said, ‘ upon the whole, how 
did you like it ? ’ ‘ Why,’ he said, ‘ as a whole, 1 felt it 
monstrous gross and grotesque ; but still the worst of it 
made me laugh, and I trusted the good-natured public 
would not be less indulgent.’ I do not think I ever ven- 
tured to lead to the discussion of this singular phenom- 
enon again; but you may depend upon it, that what I 
have now said is as distinctly reported as if it had be^ 
taken down in short-hand at the moment ; I should not 
otherwise have ventured to allude to the matter at all 
I believe you will agree with me in thinking that the 
history of the human mind contains nothing moz'e won- 
derful.” 

Soon after Scott re-appeared in the Parliament-house, 
he came down one Saturday to the vaulted chambers 
below, where the Advocates’ Libiary was then kept, to 
attend a meeting of the Faculty, and as the assembly 
was breaking up, he asked me to walk home with him, 
taking Ballantyne’s printing-office in our way. He moved 
languidly, and said, if he were to stay in town many 
days, he must send for Sybil G-rey ; but his conversatioc 
was heart-whole ; and, in particular, he laughed till, de- 
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spite his weakness, the stick was flourishing in his hand, 
over the following almost inctredihle specimen of that 
most absurd personage the late Earl of Buchan. 

Hearing one morning shortly before this time, that 
Scott was actually in extremis^ the Earl proceeded to 
Castle Street, and found the knocker tied up. He then 
descended to the door in the area, and was there re- 
ceived by honest Peter Mathieson, whose face seemed 
to confirm the woful tidings, for in truth his master was 
ill enough. Peter told his Lordship that he had the 
strictest orders to admit no visitor; but the Earl would 
take no denial, pushed the ba-hful coachman aside, and 
elbowed his way up-stairs to the door of Scott's bed- 
chamber. He had his fingers upon the handle before 
Peter could give warning to Miss Scott ; and when she 
appeared to remonstrate agtiinst such an intrusion, he 
patted her on the head like a child, and persisted in 
his purpose of entering the sick-room so strenuously, 
that the young lady found it necessary to bid Peter see 
the Earl down stairs again, at whatever damage to his 
dignity. Peter accordingly, after trying all his eloquence 
in vain, gave the tottering, bustling, old, meddlesome 
coxcomb a single shove, — as respectful, doubt not, as 
a shove can ever be, — and he accepted that hint, and 
made a rapid exit. Scott, meanwhile, had heard the 
confusion, and at lengtii it was explained to him ; when, 
fearing that Peter’s gripe might have injured Lord Bu- 
chan’s feeble person, he desired James Ballantyne, who 
had been sitting by his bed, to follow the old man home — 
make him comprehend, if he could, that the family wt^re 
in such bewilderment of alarm, that the ordinary rules of 
civility were out of the question — and, in fine, inquire 
what had been the object of his lordship’s intended visit. 
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James proceeded forthwith to the Earl’s house in George 
Street and found him strutting about his library in a tow^ 
ering indignation. Ballantyne’s elaborate demonstrations 
of respect, however, by degrees softened him, and he con- 
descended to explain himself. “ I wished,” said he, “ to 
embrace Walter Scott before he died, and inform him 
that I had long considered it as a satisfactory circum- 
stance that he and I were destined to rest together in 
the same place of sepulchre. The principal thing, how- 
ever, was to relieve his mind as to the arrangements of* 
his funeral — to show him a plan which I had prepared 
for the procession — and, in a word, to assure him that I 
took upon myself the whole conduct of the ceremonial at 
Dryburgh.” He then exhibited to Ballantyne a formal 
programme, in which, as may be supposed, the predom- 
inant feature was not Walter Scott, but David Earl of 
Buchan. It had been settled, int&r alia, that the sai4 
Earl was to pronounce an eulogium over the grave, 
after the fashion of French Academicians in the Phre 
la Chaise, 

And this silliest and vainest of busy-bodies was the 
elder brother of Thomas and Henry Erskine I But the 
story is well known of his boasting one day to the late 
Duchess of Gordon of the extraordinary talents of his 
family — when her unscrupulous Grace asked him, very 
coolly, whether the wit had not come by the mother, and 
been all settled on the younger branches ? 

Scott, as his letters to be quoted presently will show, 
Lad several more attacks of his disorder, and some very 
severe ones, during the autumn of 1819 ; nor, indeed, had 
it quite disappeared until about Christmas. But from 
the time of his return to Abbotsford in July^ when he 
adopted the system of treatment recommended by a skil 
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ful physician (Dr. Dick), who had had large experience 
in maladies of this kind during his Indian life, the seiz- 
ures gradually became less vio’ent, and his confidence 
that he was ultimately to baffle the enemy remained 
unshaken. 

As I had no opportunity of seeing him again until he 
was almost entirely reestablished, I shall leave the prog- 
ress of his restoration to be collected from his corre- 
spondence. But I must not forget to set down what his 
diiughter Sophia afterwards told me of his' conduct upon 
one night in June, when he really did despaif^^of himself. 
He then called his children about his bed, and took leave 
of ^em with solemn tenderness. After glying them, one 
by one, sucli advice as suited their years and characters, 
he added — “ For myself, my dears, I am unconscious of 
ever having done any man an injury, or omitted any fair 
opportunity of doing any man a benefit. 1 well know 
that no human life can appear otherwise than weak and 
filthy in the eyes of God : but I rely on the merits and 
intercession of our Redeemer.” He then laid his hand 
on their heads, and said — God bless you ! Live so 
that you may all hope to meet each other in a better 
place hereafter. And now leave me, that I may turn 
my face to the wall.” They obeyed him. ; but. he pres- 
ently fell into a deep sleep ; and when he awoke from 
it after many hours, the crisis of extreme danger was 
felt by himself, and pronounced by his physician, to 
have, been overcome. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Gradual reMablishment of Scotfs health — loanhoe in prog^ 
ress — His son Walter joins the Eighteenth Regiment of 
Hussars — Scot€s Correspondence with his Son — Miscelr^ 
laneous Letters to Mrs, Maclean Clephane^ M, W, Harts^ 
tonge^ J. G. Lockhart^ John Ballantyne, John Richardson^ 
Miss Edgeworth^ Lord Montagu^ §*c. — Abbotsford visited 
by Prince Leopold of Saxe- Coburg — Death of Mrs, WUr 
Horn Erskine. 

1819. 

Befobe Scott left Edinburgh, on the 12tli of Julj, he 
had not onlj concluded his bargain with Constable for 
another novel, but, as will appear from some of his 
letters, made considerable progress in the dictation of 
Ivanhoe. 

That he already felt great confidence on the score of 
bis health, may be inferred from his allowing his son, 
Walter, about the middle of the month, to join the 
18th regiment - of Hussars, in which he had, shortly 
before, received his commission as Comet. 

Scott’s letters to his son, the first of his family that left 
the house, will merit thenceforth a good deal of the read- 
er’s attention. Walter was, when he thus quitted Ab- 
botsford to try his chances in the active world, only in 
the eighteenth year of his age ; and the fashion of edu- 
cation in Scotland is such, that he had scarcely evei slept 
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a niglit under a different roof from his parents, until this 
separation occurred. He had been treated from his cra- 
dle with all the indulgence that a man of sense can ever 
permit himself to show to any of his children ; and for 
several j ears he hail now been h s father’s daily com- 
panion in all his out-of-d<*ois occupations and amuse- 
ments. The parting was a painful one; but Scott’s 
ambition centered in the heir of his name, and instead 
of fruitless pinings and lameutinga, he henceforth made 
it his constant business to keep up such a frank corres- 
pondence with the young man as might enable himself 
to exert over him, when at a distance, the gentle influ- 
ence of kindness, experience, and wisdom. The series 
of his letters to his son is, in my opinion, by far the 
most interesting and valuable, as respects the personal 
character and temper of the writer. It will easily be 
supposed that, as the young officer entered fully into 
his father’s generous views of what their correspond- 
ence ought to be, and detailed every little incident of 
his new career with the same easy confidence as if he 
had been writing to a friend or elder brother not very 
widely differing from himself in standing, the answers 
abound with opinions on subjects with which I have no 
right to occupy or, entertain my readers: but I shall in- 
troduce in the prosecution of this work, as many speci- 
mens of Scott’s paternal advice as 1 can hope to ren- 
der generally intelligible without indelicate explanations 
— and more especially such as may prove serviceable 
to other young persons when first embarking under their 
own pilotage upon the sea of life. Scott’s manly kind- 
ness to his boy, whether he is expressing approbation 
or censure of his conduct, can require no pointing out ; 
and his practical wisdom was of that liberal order, based 
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ou sucli comprehensive views of man and the world, that 
I am persuaded it will often be found available to the 
circumstances of their own various cases, by young* men 
of whatever station or profession. 

I shall, nevertheless, adhere as usual to the chrono- 
logical order ; and one or two mi-icelUineous letters must 
accordingly precede the first article of his correspond- 
ence with the Cornet. He alludes, however, to the 
youth’s departure in the following — 


“ To Mrs, Maclean Clephaue of Torloisk, 

“Abbotsford, July 15th, 1819. 

“Dear Mrs. Clephane, — Nothing could give me more 
pleasure than to hear you are well, and tlunking of looking 
this way. You will find all my things in very different order 
from when you were here last, and plenty of room for matron 
and miss, man and maid. We have no engagementsy except 
to Newton Don about the 20th August — if we be alive — no 
unreasonable proviso in so long an, engagement. My. health, 
however, seems in a fair way of being perfectly restored. It 
is a jpke to talk of any other remedy than that forceful. but 
most unpleasant one — calomel I cannot say I ever felt ad- 
vantage frona anything else ; and 1 am perfectly satisfied that, 
used aa an alterative, and taken in very Small quantities for a 
long time,' it must correct all the inaccuracies of the biliary 
t>rgans. At least it has done So in my case more radically than 
I could have believed possible. I have intermitted the regime 
for, some days, but begiu a new course next week for precau- 
tion. Dr. Dick, of the East-lndia Company’s service, has put 
me on this course of cure, and says he never knew it fail un- 
less when the liver weis irreparably injured. I believe I shall 
go to Carlsbad next year. If I must go to a watering-place, I 
should like one where I might hope to see and learn something 
new myself, instead of being hunted down by sdme 6f the coh- 
fimnded'Hon-catchers who haunt English spas. I have not tha 
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art of being savage to those people, though few are more ai> 
noyed by them. I always think of Snug the Joiner — 

‘ If I should as lion oomt in strife 

Into such place, ’twere pity on my life.’ 

‘‘I have been delayed in answering your kind letter by 
Walter’s departure irom us to join his regiment, the 18th 
Dragoons. He has chosen a profession for which he is well 
suited, being of a calm but remarkably firm temper — fond of 
mathematics, engineering, and all sorts of calculation — clear- 
headed, and good-natured. When you add to this a good 
person and good manners, with great dexterity in horseman- 
ship and all athletic exercises, and a strong constitution, one 
hopes you have the grounds of a good soldier. My own selfish 
wish would have been that he should have followed the law ; 
but he really had no vocation that way, wanting the acutenea® 
and liveliness of intellect indispensable to making a figure in 
that profession. So I am satisfied all is for the best, only I 
shall miss my gamekeeper and companion in my rides and 
walks. But so it was, is, and must be — the young must part 
from the nest, and learn to wing their own way against the 
storm. 

“ I beg my best and kindest compliments to Lady Compton. 
Stooping to write hurts me, or I would have sent her a few 
lines. As I shall be stationary here for all this season, I shall 
not see her, perhaps, for long enough. Mrs. Scott and the 
girls join in best love, and I am ever, dear Mrs. Clephane, 
your faithful and most obedient servant, 

“ Walter Scott.” 

I have bad some hesitation about introducing the next 
letter — which refers to the then recent publication of a 
sort of mock-tour in Scotland, entitled “ Peter’s L(itter8 
to his Kinsfolk.” Nobody but a very young and a very 
thoughtless person could have dreamt of putting forth 
such u book ; yet the Epistles of the imaginary Dr. 

voi.. V. 16 
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Morris have been so often denounced as a mere string 
of libels, that I think it fair to show how much more 
leniently Scott judged of them at the time. Moreover, 
his letter is a good specimen of tlie liberal courtesy with 
which, on all occasions, he treated the humblest a-pirantsi 
in literature. Since 1 have alluded to Peter’s Letters at 
all, I may as well take the opportun.ty of adding that 
they were not wholly the work of one hand. 


** To J. G* Lochhart^ Esq., Carnhroe House, Hollytown. 

V Abbotsford, July 19th, 1819. 

“My Dear Sir, — Dinting uendum esi. When 1 receive a 
book ex dono of the author, in the general case I oifer my 
thanks with all haste before 1 cut a leaf, lest peradventure I 
diould feel more awkward in doing so afterwards, when they 
must nob only be tendered for the well-printed volumes them- 
selves, and the attention which sent them my way, but more- 
over for the supposed pleasure 1 have received from' the con- 
tents. But with respect to the learned Dr. Morris, the case is 
totally different, and I formed the immediate resolution not to 
say a word about that gentleman’s labours without having read 
fheta at least twice over — a pleasant task, which has been in- 
terrupted partly by my being obliged to go down the country, 
partly by an invasion of the Southron, in the persons of Sir 
John Shelley, famous on the turf, and his lady. I wish Dr, 
Morris had been of the party, chiefly for the benefit of a little 
Newmarket man, called Cousins, whose whole ideas, similes, 
iilust^tions, &c. were derived from. the course and training 
stable. He was perfectly good-humoured, and I have npt 
laughed imore this many a day. 

I think the Doctor has got over his ground admirably; — 
only the general turn of the book is perhaps too favourable, 
both to the state of our public society, and of individual 
ebaraoter: — 
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‘ His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud/ * 

But it was, in every point of view, right to take this more 
favourable tone, and to throw a Claude Lorraine tint over our 
noithern landscape. We cannot bear the actual bare truth, 
either in conversation, or that which approaches nearest to 
conversation, in a work like the Doctor^s, published within the 
circle to which it refers. 

’ “For the rest, the Doctor has fully maintained his high 
character for force of expression, both serious and comic, and 
tor acuteness of observation — rem acu tetigit — and his scalpel 
has not been idle, though his lenient hand has cut sharp and 
clean, and poured balm into the wound. What an acquisition 
it would have been to our general information to have had 
such a work written, I do not say fifty, but even five-and- 
twenty yeai's ago; and how much of grave and gay might 
then have been preserved, as it were, in amber, ■which’ have 
now mouldered away. When I think that at an age not much 
younger than yours I knew Black, Ferguson, Robertson, Ers- 
kino, Adam Smith, John Home, &c. &c., and at least saw 
Burns, I can appreciate better than any one the value of a 
work which, like this, would have handed them down to pos- 
lerity in their living colours. Dr. Morris ought, like Nour- 
jahad, to revive every half century, to record the fleeting 
maimers of the age, and the interesting features of tliose who 
will be only known to posterity by their works. If I am very 
pai'tial to the Doctor, which I am not inclined to deny, re- 
member I have been bribed by his kind and delicate account 
oi his visit to Abbotsford. Like old Cumberland, or like my 
own grey cat, I will e’en purr and put up my back, and enjoy 
liis kind flattery, even when I know it goes beyond my merits. 

“ I wish you would come and spend a few days here, while 
this delightful weather lasts, 1 am now so well as quite to 
pnjoy the society of my fiiends, instead of the woful pickle in 
which I was in spring, when you last favoured me. It was, 
however, digntJis vindice nodus, for no less a deity descended to 

* Goldsmith’s MeicUiation. 
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my aid than the potent Mercury himself, in the shape of calo- 
mel, which I have been obliged to take daily, though in small 
quantities, for these two months past. Notwithstanding the 
inconveniences of this remedy, 1 thrive upon it most marvel- 
loasly, having recovered both sleep and appetite; so when you 
incline to come this way, you will find me looking pretty both 
htshly. — Yours very truly, Walter Scott 

On the same day, Scott wrote as follows, to John Bal- 
lantyne, who had started for London, on his route to 
Paris in quest of articles for next winter’s auction-room 

— and whose good offices he was anxious to engage on 
behalf of the Cornet, in case they should happen to be 
in the metropolis at the same time : — 

“ To Mr, John BaUantyne, care of Mesmrs. Longman §• Co., 
London, 

Abbotsford, July 19th, 1819. 

“ Dear John, — I have only to say, respecting matters here, 
that they are all going on quietly. The first volume is very 
nearly finished, and the whole will be out in the first or second 
week of September. It will be well if you can report your- 
self in Britain by that time at farthest, as something must be 
done on the back of this same Ivanhoe. 

“■ Walter left us on Wednesday night, and will be in town 
by the time this reaches you, looking, I fancy, very like a cow 
in a fremd loaning.* He will be heard of at Miss Dumergce’s. 
Pray look after him, and help him about his purchases. 

I hope you will be so successful in your foreign journey as 
U) diddle the Edinbmgh folk out of some cash this winter. 
Hut don’t forget September, if you wish to partake the advan? 
tages thereof. 

I wish you would see what good reprints of old books are 
come out this } ear at Triphook’s, and send me a note of them 

— Y^ours very truly, W. Scott.” 

* AngUcd — a strange pasture. 
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John Ballantyne found the Cornet in London, and did 
for him what his father had requested. 

“ To ikfr. John Ballantyne* 

« Abbotsford, July 26, 1819. 

“Dear John, — I have yours with the news of Walter’s 
rattle-traps, which are abominably extravaprant. But there is 
no help for it but submission. The things seem all such as 
cannot well be wanted. How the devil they mount them to 
such a price, the tailors best know. They say it takes nine 
tailoi-s to make a man — apparently, one is sufficient to ruin 
him. \Ve shall rub through here well enough, though James 
is rather glumpy and dumpy — chiefly, I believe, because his 
child is unwell. If you can make any more money for me in 
London, good and well. I have no spare cash till Ivanhoe 
comes forth. — Yours truly, W* Scott. 

“ P. S. — Enclosed are sundry letters of introduction for 
the ci-deiant Laird of Gilnockie,” 


“ To Miss Edgeworth of Edgeworthstovm* 

“Abbotsford, July 21, 1819. 

“ My Dear Miss Edgeworth, — When this shall happen to 
•each your hands, it will be a^icompanied by a second edition 
of Walter Scott, a tall copy, as collectors say, and bound in 
Turkey leather, garnished with all sorts of fur and frippery — 
not quite so well lettered^ however, as the old and vamped 
original edition. In other, and more intelligible phrase, the 
vail Cornet of Hussars, whom this will introduce to you, is my 
eldest son, who is now just leaving me to join his regiment in 
Ireland. I have charged him, and he is himself sufficiently 
anxious, to avoid no opportunity of making your acquaintance, 
wHs to be, known to the good and the wise is by far the best 
privilege he can derive from my connexion with literature. I 
have always felt the value of having access to persons of talent 
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and genius to be the best part of a literary man's prerogative, 
and you will not wonder, I am sure, that I should be desirous 
this 3-oungster should have a share of the same benefit. 

“ I have had dreadful bad health for many months past, and 
have endured more pain than I thought was consistent with 
life. But the thread, though frail in some respects, is tough in 
others ; and here am I with renewed health, and a fair pros- 
pect of regaining my strength, much exhausted by such a 
train of suffering. 

I do not know when this will reach you, my son’s motions 
being uncertain. But, find you where or when it will, it 
comes, dear Mss Edgeworth, from the sincere admirer of your 
genius, and of the patriotic and excellent manner in wliich it 
has always been exerted. In which character I subscribe my- 
self ever yours truly, Walter Scott.” 

I believe, at the time when the foregoing letter was 
written, Scott and Miss Edgeworth had never met. The 
next was addressed to a gentleman whose acquaintance 
the poet had formed when collecting materials for his 
edition of Swift. On that occasion Mr. Hartstonge was 
of great service to Scott — and he appears to have paid 
him soon afterwards a visit at Abbotsford. Mr. Hart- 
Btonge was an amiable and kind-hearted man, and en- 
vhusiastically devoted to literature ; but his own poetical 
L-ilents were undoubtedly of the sort that finds little fa* 
vour either with gods or columns. He seems to have 
written shortly before this time to inquire about his old 
acquaintance’s health. 

** To Matthew Weld Hartstonge^ Esq,^ Molesworth Street^ 

. Dublin, 

Abbotsford, July 21, 1819. 

“ My Dear Sir, — Fortunately at present my 

tystem is pretty strong. In the meanwhile my family are 
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ginaing to get forwards. Walter — (j^oii remember my wad- 
ing into Cauldsbields loch to save his little frigate from wreck) 
— is now a Cornet of six feet two inches in your Irish 18th 
Hussara ; the regiment is now at Cork, and will probably be 
next removed to Dublin, so you wiU see your old friend with a 
new face; be-furred, be-feathered, and be-whiskered in the 
highest military ton. I have desired him to call upon you, 
should he get to Dublin on leave, or come there upon duty, I 
miss him here very much, for he was my companion, game- 
keeper, See. &c., and when one loses one*s own health and 
strenglL, there are few things so pleasant as to see a son enjoy- 
ing both in the vigour of hope and promise. Think of this, 
my good friend, and as you have kind affections to make some 
good girl happy, settle yourself in life while you are young, 
and lay up, by so doing, a stock of domestic happiness, against 
age or bodily decay. There are many good things in life, 
whatever satirists and misanthropes may say to the contrary ; 
but probably the best of all, next to a conscience void of 
offence (without which, by the by, tliey can hardly exist), are 
the quiet exercise and enjoyment of the social feelings, in 
which we are at once happy ourselves, and the cause of happi- 
ness to them who are dearest to us. 

“ I have no news to send you from hence. The addition to 
my house is completed with battlement and bartisan, but the 
old cottage remains hidden among creepers, until I shall have 
leisure — i. e. time and money — to build the rest of my man- 
sion — which I will not do hastily, as the present is amply suf- 
ficient for accommodation. Adieu, my dear sir ; never reckon 
the degree of my regard by the regularity of my correspond- 
ence, for besides the vile diseases of laziness and procrasti- 
nation, which have always beset me, I have had of late both 
pain and languor sufficient to justify my silence. Believe me, 
however, always most truly yours, Walter Scott.^* 

The first letter the young Cornet received from bis 
fiuher after mounting his “ rattle-traps ” was the fol- 
lowing : — 
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“ To Cornet Walter Scott, Hussars, Cork. 

“Abbotsford, Aug. 1, 1819. 

“Dear Walter, — I >vas glad to find you got safe to the 
hospitable quartei*s of Piccadilly, and were put on the way of 
achieving your business well and expeditiously. You would 
receive a packet of introductory letters by John Ballantyne, to 
■whom I addressed them. 

“ I had a very kind letter two days ago from your Colonel.* 
Had I got it sooner it would have saved some expense in 
London, but there is no help for it now. As you are very fuDy 
provided with all these appointments, you must be particular 
in taking care of theno, otherwise the expense of replacing 
them will be a great burden. Colonel Murray seems disposed 
■to show you much attention. He is, I am told, rather a re- 
served man, which indeed is the manner of his family. You 
■will, therefore, be the more attentive to what he says, as well 
as to Euaswer all advances he may make to you with cordiality 
and frankness ; for if you be shy on the one hand, and he re- 
served on the other, you cannot have the benefit of his advice, 
which I hope and wish you may gain. I shall be guided by 
his opinion respecting your allowance : he stipulates that you 
shall have only two horses (not to be changed without his con- 
sent), and on no account keep a gig. You know cf old how 
1 detest that mania of driving wheel-barrows up and down, 
when a man has a handsome horse, and can ride him. '^fhey 
are both foolish and expensive things, and, in my opinion, are 
only fit for English bagmen — therefore gig it not, I pray 
you. 

“ In buying your horses you will be very cautious. 1 see 
Colonel Murray has delicacy about assisting you directly in 
the matter — for he says very truly that some gentlemen make 
a sort of traffic in horse-flesh — from which his duty and ineli- 
nation equally lead him to steer clear. But he will take care 

* The then commandant of the IStli Hussars was Lieut.-ColoDel the 
Hon. Henry Murray, brother to the Earl of Mansfield. 
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that you don’t buy any that are unfit for service, as in the 
common course they must be approved by the commandant as 
chargers. Besides which, he will probably give you some pri- 
vate hints, of which avail yourself, as there is every chance of 
your needing much advice in this business. Two things I 
preach on my own experience : — Never to buy an aged 
horse, however showy. He must have done work, and, at 
any rate, will be unserviceable in a few years. 2dly, To buy 
rather when the horse is something low in condition, that you 
may the better see all his points. Six years is the oldest at 
which I would purchase. You will run risk of being jockeyed 
by knowing gentlemen of your own corps parting with their 
experienced chargers to oblige you. Take care of this. Any 
good-tempered horse learns the dragoon duty in wonderfully 
short time, and you are rider enough not to want one quite 
broke in. Look well about you, and out into the country. 
Excellent horses are bred all through Munster, and better have 
a clever young one than an old regimental brute foundered by 
repeated charges and bolts. If you see a brother-officer’s 
horse that pleases you much, and seems reasonable, look par- 
ticularly how he stands on his forelegs, and for that purpose 
see him in the stable. If he shifts and shakes a little, have 
nothing to say to him. This is the best I can advise, not 
doubting you will be handsomely excised after all. The officer 
who leaves his corps may be disposing of good horses, and per- 
haps selling reasonable. One who continues will not, at least 
should not, part with a good horse without some great advan- 
tage. 

“ You will remain at Cork till you have learned your regi- 
mental duty, and then probably be despatched to some out- 
quarter. I need not say how anxious I am that you should 
keep up your languages, mathematics^ and other studies. To 
have lost that which you already in some degree possess — and 
that which we don’t practise we soon forget — would be a sub- 
ject of unceasing regret to you hereafter. You have good 
xntroductions, and don’t neglect to avail ypurself , of them. 
iSomothing in this respect your name may do for yoh — a fair 
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advantage^ if used mth discretion and propriety. By the way, 
I suspect you did not call on John Richardson. 

“ The girls were very dull after you left us ; indeed the 
night you went away, Anne had hysterics, which lasted some 
time. Charles also was down in the mouth, and papa and 
mamma a little grave and dejected. I would not have you 
think yourself of too great importance neither, for the greatest 
personages are not always long missed, and to make a bit of a 
parody — 

* Down falls the rain, up gets the sun, 

Just as if Walter were not gone.’ 

We comfort ourselves with the hopes that you are to be happy 
in the occupation you have chosen, and in your new society. 
Let me know if there are any well-informed men among them, 
though I don’t expect you to find out that for some time. Be 
civil to all, till you can by degrees find out who are really best 
deserving. 

enclose a letter from Sophia, which doubtless contains 
all the news. St. Boswell’s Fair rained miserably, and disap- 
pointed the misses. The weather has since been delightful, 
and harvest advances fast. All here goes its old round — the 
habits of age do not greatly change, though those of youth do. 
Mamma has been quite well, and so have I — but I still take 
calomel. I was obliged to drink some claret with Sir A. Don, 
Sir John Shelley, and a funny little Newmarket quizzy, called 
Cousins, whom they brought here with them the other day, 
but I was not the worse. I wish you had Sir J. S. at your 
elbow when you are buying your horses — he is a very know- 
ing man on the turf. I like his lady very much. She is per- 
fectly feminine in her manners, has good sense, and plays 
divinely on the harp ; besides all which, she shoots wild boars, 
and is the boldest horsewoman I ever saw. I saw her at Paris 
zide like a lapwing, in the midst of all the aide-<ie-camps and 
suite of the Duke of Wellington. 

“ Write what your horses come to, &c. Your outfit will be 
an expensive matter ; but once settled, it will be fairly laun(Ji- 
mg you into life in the way you wished, and I trust yoc wih 
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Bee the necessity of prudence and a gentlemanlike economy, 
which consists chiefly in refuang one^s self trifling indulgences 
until we can easily pay for them. Once more, I beg you to 
be attentive to Colonel Murray and to his lady. I hear of a 
disease among the moorfowl. I suppose they are dying for 
grief at your departure. Ever, my dear boy, your aflec- 
donate father, Walter Scott ” 


“ To the Same. 

“ 7th August 1819 

“ Dear Walter, — .... I shall be curious to know how you 
like your brother-officers, and how you dispose of your time. 
The drills and riding-school will, of course, occupy much of 
your mornings for some time. I trust, however, you will keep 
in view drawing, languages, &c. It is astonishing how far 
even half an hour a-day regularly bestowed on one object, 
will carry a man in making himself master of it. The habit 
of dawdling away time is easily acquired, and so is that of 
putting every moment either to use or to amusement. 

“ You will not be hasty in fornung intimacies with any of 
your brother-officers, until you observe which of them are 
most generally respected, and likely to prove most creditable 
friends. It is seldom that the people who put themselves 
hastily forward to please, are those most worthy of being 
known. At the same time you will take care to return all 
civility which is offered, with readiness and frankness. The 
Italians have a proverb, which I hope you have not forgot 
poor Pierrotti’s lessons so far as not to comprehend — ‘ 
sciolto e pemieri etretli.* There is no occasion to let any oiie 
see what you exactly think of him ; and it is the less prudent, 
as you will find reason, in all piobability, to change your 
opinion more than once. 

I shall be glad to hear of your being fitted with a good ser^ 
vant Most of the Irish of that class are scapegraces — drink, 
steal, and lie like the devil If you could pick up a canny 
Scot, it would be well. Let me know about your mess. To 
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drink hard is none of your habits; but even drinking what ia 
called a certain quantity every day, hurts the stomach, and by 
hereditary descent yours is delicate. I believe the poor Duke 
of Buccleuch laid the foundation of that disease which occa- 
sioned his premature death in the excesses of Villars’s regi- 
ment ; and I am sorry and ashamed to say, for your warning, 
that the habit of drinking wine, so much practised when I was 
a young man, occasioned, I am convinced, many of my cruel 
Ktomach complaints. You had better drink a bottle of wine 
on any particular occasion, than at and soak and sipple at an 
English pint every day. 

“ All our bipeds are well. Hamlet had an inflammatory 
attack, and I began to think he was going mad, after the ex- 
ample of his great namesake, but Willie Laidlaw bled him, 
and he has recovered. Pussy is very well. Mamma, the girls, 
and Charlie, join in love. Yours affectionately, W. S. 

“ P. S. — Always mention what letters of mine you have re- 
ceived, and write to me whatever comes into your head. It is 
the privilege of great boys when distant that they cannot tire 
papas by any length of detail upon any subject.” 


“ To the Same. 

“ Abbotsford, 18th August 181». 

“My Dearest Walter, — I am very much obliged to Col- 
onel Murray for the trouble he has taken on your behalf. I 
hope he has received the letter which I wrote to him a fort- 
night since under Mr. Preeling*s cover. It enclosed a parcel 
of letters to you. I took the hberty of asking his advice what 
allowance you should have to assist you. You know pretty 
well my circumstances and your own, and that I wish you to 
be comfortable, but not in any respect extravagant ; and this 
for your own sake, and not for that of money, which I never 
valued very much, perhaps not so much as I ought to have 
done. I think by speaking to Colonel Murray you may get 
at his opinion, and 1 have so much trust in your honour and 
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affection as to confide in your naming your own allowance. 
Meantime, lest the horse should starve while the grass grows, 
I enclose a cheque upon Messrs. Coutts for £50, to accompt 
of your first yearns allowance. Your paymaster will give you 
the money for it 1 dare say. You have to indorse the bill, 
i. e. write your name on the back of it. 

“All concerned are pleased with your kind tokens of re- 
membrance from London. Mamma and I like the caricatures 
veiy much. I think, however, scarce any of them shows the 
fancy and talent of old Gilray : he became insane, I suppose 
by racking his brain in search of extravagant ideas, and was 
supported in his helpless condition by the woman who keeps 
the great print-shop in St. James* Street, who had the gen- 
erosity to remember that she had made thousands by his la- 
bour. 

“ Eveiything here goes on in the old fashion, and we are all 
as well as possible, saving that Charles rode to Lawrence fair 
yesterday in a private excursion, and made himself sick with 
eating gingerbread, whereby he came to disgrace. 

“ Sophia has your letter of the 4th, which she received yes- 
terday. The enclosed will help you to set up shop and to 
get and pay whatever is necessary. I wish we had a touch 
of your hand to make the parties rise in the morning, at 
which they show as little alertness as usual. 

“ I beg you will keep an account of money received and 
paid. Buy a little book ruled for the purpose, for pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and keep an account of cash received 
and expended. The balance ought to be cash in purse, if 
the book is regularly kept. But any very small expenses you 
can enter as ‘ Sundries, £0:8:6,* which saves trouble. 

“ You will find this most satisfactory and useful. But, in- 
deed, arithmetic is indispensable to a soldier who moans to 
rise in his profession. All military movements depend upon 
calculation of time, numbers, and distance. 

“Dogs all well — cat sick — supposed with eating birds in 
iheir feathers. Sisters, brother, and mamma join in love to 
the ‘poor wounded hussa-arr*; — I dare say you have heard 
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the song, if not, we shall send it for the benefit of the mess 
Yours aftectionately, Walter Scott. 

**P. S. — Yesterday, iht 12^A, would, I suppose, prodacse 
some longings after the Peel hedghts.” 

In the following letter to Mr. Richardson, we see Scott 
busied about certain little matters of heraldic importance 
which had to be settled before his patent of baronetcy 
could be properly made out. He also alludes to two lit- 
tle volumes, which he edited during this autumn — the 
Memorials of the Haliburtons, a thin quarto (never pub- 
lished) — and the poems of Patrick Carey, of which 
he had given specimens some years before in the An- 
nual Register. 

“ To John Richardson, Esq., Fludyer Street, Westminster. 

“ Abbotsfbrd, 224 August 1819. 

My Dear Richardson, — I am sorry Walter did not get to 
your kind domicile. But he staid but about five or six d^s in 
London, and great was his haste, as you may well suppose. 
He had a world of trinkums to get, for you know there goes as 
much to the man-millinery of a young officer of hussars as to 
that of an heiress on her bridal day. His complete equipage, 
horses not included, cost about £360, and if ypu add a couple 
of blood horses, it will be £200 more, besides the price of his 
commission, for the privilege of getting the hardness of his 
skull tried by a brick-bat at the next meeting of Radical Re- 
formers. I am not much afraid of these folks, however, be- 
cause I remember 1793 and 1794, when the same ideas pos- 
sessed a much more formidable class of the people, being 
received by a large proportion of farmers, shopkeepers, and 
others, possessed of substance. A mere mob will always be a 
fire of loose straw ; but it is melancholy to think of the indi- 
vidual mischief that may be done. I did not find it quite ad- 
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risable to take so long a journey as London this sumnaer. I 
am quite recovered ; but my last attack was of so dreadful a 
nature, that I wish to be quite insured against another — i. 
as much as one can be insured against such a circumstance — 
before leaving home for any length of time. 

“ To return to the vanities of this world, from what threat- 
ened to hurry me to the next: I enclose a drawing of my 
arms, with the supporters which the heralds here assign me. 
Our friend Harden seems to wish I would adopt one of his 
Mer-maidens, otherwise they should be both Moors, as on the 
left side. I have also added an impression of my seal. You 
can furnish Sir George Naylor with as much of my genealogy 
as will serve the present purpose. I shall lose no time in con- 
necting myself by a general service with my granduncle, the 
last Haliburlion of Dryburgh Abbey, or Newmains, as they 
pall it. I spoke to the Lypn-odS-ce people in Edinburgh. I 
find my entry there will be an easy matter, the proofs being 
very pregnant and accessible. 1 would not stop for a trifling 
expense to register my pedigree in England, as far as you 
think may be necessary, to show that it is a decent one. My 
ancestors were brave and honest men, and I have no reason to 
be ashamed of them, though they were neither wealthy nor 
great. 

“ As something of an antiqpary and genealogist, 1 should not 
like there were any mistakes in this matter, so I send you a 
small note of my descent by my father and my paternal grand- 
mother, with a memorandum of the proofs by which they may 
be supported, to which I might add a whole cloud of oral wii>- 
ne^es. 1 hate the being suspected of fishing for a pedigree, 
or bolstering one up with false statements. How people can 
bring themselves to this, I cann<»t conceive. I send you a copy 
of the Haliburton MS., of which I have printed twenty for the 
satisfaction of ^ few friends. You can have any part of them 
copied in London which ought to be registered. I should like 
if Sir George Naylor would take the trouble of looking at the 
nroofr, which are chiefly extracts from the public records. I 
take this opportunity to send you also a copy of a little ama- 
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teuT-book — Carey’s Poems — a thoroughbred Cavalier, and, 
I think, no bad versifier, hand compliments to Mrs. Bichard- 
son. Yours, my dear JElichardson, most truly, 

“ Walter Scott.*’ 

“ To Cornet W. Scotty \Bih Hussars, Cork, 

“ Abbotsford, 4th Sept. 1819. 

“Dear Walter, — Your very acceptable letter of the 26th 
reached me to-day. I had begun to be apprehensive that the 
draft had fallen into the hands of the Philistines, but the very 
long calm must have made the packets slow in their progress, 
which 1 suppose was the occasion of the delay. Respecting 
the allowance, Colonel Murray informs me that from £200 to 
£250, in addition to the pay of a Cornet, ought to make a 
young man very comfortable. He adds, which I am much 
pleased to hear, that your officers are, many of them, men 
of moderate fortune, and disposed to be econonucal. I had 
thought of £200 as what would suit us both, but when I 
see the account which you very properly keep, I shall be bet- 
ter able to determine. It must be considered that any uncom- 
mon expense, as the loss of a horse or the like, may occasion 
an extra draft over and above the allowance. I like very 
much your methodical arrangement as to expenses ; it is rather 
a tiresome thing at first to keep an accompt of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, but it is highly necessary, and enables one to 
see how the money actually goes. It is, besides, a good practical 
way of keeping up acquaintance with arithmetic, and you will 
soon find that the principles on which all military movements 
turn are arithmetical, and that though one may no doubt 
learn to do them by rote, yet to understand them, you must 
have recourse to numbers. Your adjutant will explain this to 
you. By the way, as he is a foreigner, you will have an op- 
portunity to keep up a little of your French and German. 
Both are highly necessary to you ; the knowledge of the last, 
with few other qualications, made several officers* Ibrtunea last 
war. 
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“I oDserve with pleasure you are making acquaintances 
among the gentry, which I hope you will not drop for want of 
calling, &c. I trust you have delivered all your recommenda- 
tions, for it is an affront to omit doing so, both to the person 
who writes them, and those for whom they are designed. Or 
the other hand, one always holds their head a little better up 
in the world when they keep good society. Lord and Lady 
Melville are to give you recommendations when you go to 
Dublin. I was at Melville Castle for two days, and found 
them both well. I was also one day at Langholm Lodge to 
meet Lord Montagu. I’ossibly, among your Irish friends, you 
may get some shooting. I shall be glad you avail yourself of 
any such opportunities, and also that, when you get your own 
horses, you hunt in the winter, if you be within the reach of 
hounds. Nothing confirms a man in horsemanship so well as 
hunting, though J do not recommend it to beginners, who are 
apt to learn to ride like grooms. Besides the exercise, field- 
sports make a young soldier acquainted with the country, and 
habituate him to have a good eye for distance and for taking 
up tlie carte du pays in general, which is essential to all, but 
especially to officers of light troops, who are expected to dis- 
play both alertness and intelligence in reporting the nature of 
the country, being in fact the eyes of the army. In every 
point of view, field-sports are preferable to the in-doors' amuse- 
ment of a billiard-table, which is too often the lounging^place 
for idle young officers, where there is nothing to be got but a 
habit of throwing away time, and an acquaintance with the 
very worst society — I mean at public billiard-rooms — for un- 
questionably the game itself is a pretty one, when practised 
among gentlemen and not made a constant habit of. But 
public billiard-tables are almost always the resort of black-legs 
and sharpers, and all that rumerous class whom the French 
i:all chevaliers (Tindustrie^ and we hrUyhts of the iohipping-p$$t 
*‘l am glad you go to the anatomical lectures.. An ao- 
|uaintauce with our own very extraordinary frame is a use- 
ful branch of general knowledge, and as you have some turn 
for drawing, it will also enable you to judge of the proper 
VOL. V. / 17 
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mode of disposing the limbs and muscles of your figures, 
should you prosecute the art so far. In fact, there is no 
branch of study can come much amiss to a young man, 
providing he does study, and very often the precise occupar 
tion of the time must be trusted to taste and opportu- 
nity. 

** The White Boys made a great noise when I was a boy. 
But Ireland (the more is the pity) has never been without 
White Boys, or Bight Boys, or Defenders, or Peep-otkiay 
Boys, or some wild association or another for disturbing the 
peace of the country. We shall not be many degrees better 
if the Radical reformers be not checked. The Manchester 
Yeomen behaved very well, upsetting the most immense crowd 
ever was seen, and notwithstanding the lies in the papers, 
without any unnecessary violence. Mr. Hunt pretends to 
have had several blows on his head with sabres, but has no 
wound to show for it. I am disposed to wish he had got such 
a one as once on a day I could have treated him to. I am 
apt to think his politic pate wbuld have broached no more 
sedition. 

Miss Rutherford and Eliza Russell are now with us. We 

were also favoured with a visit of the Miss s, who 

are rather empty canisters, though I dare say very good girls. 
Anne tired of them most inhospitably. Mrs. Maclean Cle- 
phane and her two unmarried daughters are now here ; being, 
as we say, pears of another tree. Your sisters seem very fond 
of the young ladies, and I am glad of it, for they will see that 
a great deal of accomplishment and information may be com- 
pletely reconciled with liveliness, fun, good-humour, and good- 
breeding. 

“ All here send love. Dogs and cat are well. I dare say 
jou have heard from some other corres{)ondent that poor 
Lady Wallace died of an infiammation, after two days' ill- 
ness. Trout* has returned here several times, poor fellow, 

* Lady Walace was a pony; Trout a favourite pointer which the 
C<Hrnet had given, at leaving home, to the young Laird of Harden, now 
Jbe Master of Polwarth. 
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ftnd saenjs to look for you ; but Henry Scott is very kind to 
him, and he is a great favourite. 

“ As you Hussars smoke, I will give you one of my pipes, 
but you must let me know how I can send it safely. It is 
a very handsome one, though not my best. I will keep my 
Meerschaum until I make my continental tour, and then 
you shall have that also. I hope you will get leave for a 
few months, and go with me. Yours very aifectionately, 

“Walter 8cott.” 

About this time, as the succeeding letters will show. 
Abbotsford had the honour of a short visit from Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, now King of the Belgians. 
Immediately afterwards Scott heard of the death of 
Mrs. William Erskine, and repaired to Edinburgh to 
condole with his afflicted friend.* His allusions mean- 
while, to views of buying more land on Twcedside, are 
numerous. These speculations are explained in a most 
characteristic style to tlie Cornet ; and we see that one 
of them was cut short by the tragical death of a h<mnet- 
laird already introduced to the reader’s notice — namely, 
Lauchie Longlegs^ the admired of Geoffi*ey Crayon. 

“ To Comet Walter Scott, ISth Hussars, Cork, 

“ Abbotsford, 27th Sept. 1819. 

“My Dear Walter, — Your letter of the 10th gave me the 
pleasant assurance that you are well and happy, and attend- 
ing to your profession. We have been jogging on, here in the 
old fsshion, somewhat varied by an unexpected visit, on Fri- 
day last, from no less a person than Prince L»eopol(L J con- 
clude you will have all the particular® of this important event 
from the other members of the family, so 1 shall onl}' that 
when 1 mentioned the number of your regiment, th^ Pifinee 

* For Scott’s Epitaph for Mrs. Erskine, see his ToaUcdl Works, 
jf. 678, (Edin. Ed.) 
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said he had several friends in the 18th, and should now think 
he had one more, which was very polite. By the way, I hear 
an excellent character of your officers for regularity and gen- 
tlemanlike manners. This report gives me great pleasure, for 
to live in bad society will deprave the best manners, and to 
live in good will improve the worst. 

“ I am trying a sort of bargain with neighbour Nicol Milne 
at present. He is very desirous of parting with his estate of 
Faldonside, and if he will be contented with a reasonable 
price, 1 am equally desirous to be the purchaser. I conceive 
it will come to about £30,000 at least I will not agree tc 
give a penny more ; and I think that sum is probably £2000 
and more above its actual marketable value. But then it lies 
extremely convenient for us, and would, joined to Abbotsford, 
make a very gentlemanlike property, worth at least £1800 
or £2000 a-year, I can command about £10,000 of my own, 
and if I be spared life and health, I should not fear rubbing 
off* the rest of the price, as Ni(*ol is in no hurry for payment. 
As you will succeed me in my landed property, I think it right 
to communicate my views to you. I am much moved by the 
prospect of getting at about £2000 or £3000 worth of marie, 
which lies on Milne’s side of the loch, but which can only be 
drained on my side, so that he can make no use of it. This 
would make the lands of Abbotsford worth 40s. an acre over- 
head, excepting the sheep farm. I am sensible I might dis- 
pose of my money to more advantage, but probably to none 
which, in the long run, would be better for you — certainly 
to none which would be productive of so much pleasure to 
myself. The woods are thriving, and it would be easy, at a 
trifling expense, to restore Faldonside loch, and stock it with 
fish. In fact, it would require but a small dam-head. By 
means of a little judicious planting, added to what is already 
there, the estate might be rendered one of the most beautiful 
in this part of Scotland, Such are my present plans, my dear 
boy, having as much your fixture welfare and profit in view as 
the immediate gratification of my own wishes. 

“ I am very sorry to tell yon that poor Mrs. William Erskirw 
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Is no more. She was sent by the medical people on a tour to 
the lakes of Cumberland, and was taken ill at Lowood, on 
Windermere. Nature, much exhausted by her previous in- 
disposition, sunk under four days* illness. Her husband was 
with her, and two of her daughters — he is much to be pitied. 

“ Ml. Rees, the bookseller, told me he had met you in the 
streets of Cork, and reported well of the growth of your 
Schnurr-barU I hope you know what that means. Pray 
write often, as the post comes so slow. I keep all your let- 
ters, and am much pleased with the frankness of the style. 
No word of your horses yet? but it is better not to be im- 
patient, and to wait for good ones. 1 have been three times 
on Newark, and killed six hares each time. The two young 
dogs are capital good. 

“ I must not omit to tell you our old, and, I may add, our 
kind neighbour Lauchie, has departed, or, as Tom expresses 
it, has been fairly Jlyiten out o’ the warld. You know the old 
quarrel betwixt his brother and him about the wife ; — in an 
ill-fated hour Jock the brother came down to Lochbreist with 
a sister from Edinburgh, who was determined to have her 
share of the scolding -match ; they attacked poor old Lauchie 
like mad folks, and reviled his wife in all sort of evil language. 
At length his passion was wrought up to a great pitch, and he 
answered with much emotion, that if she were the greatest 

in Edinburgh, it was not their business, and as he 

uttered this speech, he fell down on his back, and lay a dead 
man before them. There is little doubt the violence of the 
agitation had broke a blood-vessel in the heart or brain. A 
very few days since he was running up and down calling for a 
coffin, and wishing to God he was in one; to Which Swan- 
Bton,* who was present, answered, he could not apply to a 
better hand, and he would make him one if he had a mind. 
He has left a will of his own making, but from seme infor- 
mality I think it will be set aside. His land cannot come into 

* John Swanston had then the care of the saw-mill at Toftfield; he 
was one of Scott’s most valued dependants, and in the sequel suc- 
ceeded Tom Purdie as his henchman. 
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tli6 market until Ids girl comes of age, wHcb, tbe way, 
makes me more able for the other bargain. * * * ^ The 
blackcocks are very plenty. I put up fourteen cocks and hens 
in walking up the Clappercleuch to look at the wood. Do you 
not wish you had been on the outside with your gun ? Tom 
has kept us well supplied with game ; he boasts that he shot 
fifteen times without a miss. I shall be glad to hear that you 
do the same on Mr. Newenham's grounds. Mamma, the girls, 
and Charles, all join in love and affection. Believe me ever, 
dear Walter, your affectionate father, 

“ Walter Scott.'^ 


“ To the Lord Montagu^ 

“ Abbotsford, 3d October 1819. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I am honoured with your Buxton let- 
ter, . . . Anent Prince Leopold, T only heard of his approach at 
eight o’clock in -the morning, and he was to be at Selkirk by 
eleven. The magistrates sent to ask me to help them to re- 
ceive him. It occurred to me he might be coming to Melrose 
to see the Abbey, in which case I could not afvoid asking him 
to Abbotsford, as he must pass my very door. I mentipned 
this to Mrs. Scott, who was lying quietly in bed, and I wish 
you had heard the scream she gave on the occasion. ‘ What 
have we to offer him ? ’ — ‘ Wine and cake,’ said I, thinking 
to make all things easy ; but she ejaculated, in a tone of utter 
despair — * Cake 1 1 where am I to get cake ? ’ However, being 
partly consoled with the recollection that his visit was a very 
improbable incident, and curiosity, as usual, proving too strong 
for alarm, she set put with me in order not to miss a peep of 
the grpat man, James Skene and his lady were with us, and 
we, gave our carriages such additional dignity as a pair of 
leaders coi^d, add, and went to meet him in fuU puff The 
Priue€^ yeiT civilly told me, thati though he could not see Melr 
rose on this occasion, he wished to come to Abbotsford for an 
hour^ l^ew despair on the part of Mrs. Scott, who began to 
mstitute a domiciliary search for cold meat tlirough wl^oje 
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eity of Selkirk, whicli produced one shoulder of cold lamb. In 
tie meanwhile, his Royal Highness received the civic honours 
of the BiRSE * very graciously. I had hinted to Bailie Lang,f 
that it ought only to be licked symbolically on the present oc- 
casion ; so he flourished it three times before his mouth, but 
without touching it with his lips, and the Prince followed his 
xample as directed. Lang made an excellent speech — sensi- 
le, and feeling, and well delivered. The Prince seemed much 
BUI prised at this great propriety of expression and behaviour 
in a magistrate, whose people seemed such a rabble, and whose 
whole band of music consisted in a drum and fife. He noticed 
to Bailie Anderson, that Selkirk seemed very populous in pro- 
portion to its extent. ‘ On an oticasion like this it seems so,* 
answered the Bailie, — neatly enough, I thought. I question if 
any magistrates in the kingdom, lord mayors and aldermen not 
excepted, could have behaved with more decent and quiet 
good-breeding. Prince Leopold repeatedly alluded to this 
during the time he was at Abbotsford- I dcx not know how 
Hfcs. Scott ultimately managed ; but with broiled salmon, and 
blackcock, and partridges, she gave him a very decent lunch; 
and I chanced to have some very fine old hock, which was 
mighty germain to the matter. 

“ The Prince seems melancholy, whether naturally or from 
habit, I do not pretend to say ; but I do not remember think- 
ing hii?a so at Paris, where I saw him frequently, then a much 
poorer man than myself; yet he showed some humour, for, 
alluding to the crowds that followed him everywhere, he men- 
tioned some place where he had gone out to shoot, but was 
afraid to proceed for fear of ‘ bagging a boy/ He said he 
really thought of getting some shooting-place in Scotland, and 
promised me a longer visit on his return. If I had had a day’s 
ndtioe to have wanmed the waters^ we could have jhet him with 
evety respectable number of the gentry; but there was no 
time fot this, and probably he liked it better as it yas. Thero’ 

* See ante, Vol. IV. p. 276. ^ 

t Sootf B good fiiend, Mr. Andrew Lang, Sheriff-Clerk ibr Selknk- 
diire, was then chief magistrate of the county town. 
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was only young Clifton who could have come, and he was shy 
and cubbish, and would not, though requested by the Selkirk 
people. He was perhaps ashamed to march through Coventry 
with them. It bung often and sadly on my mind that he was 
wanting who could and would have received him like a Prince 
indeed; and yet the meeting betwixt them, had they been 
fated lo meet, would have been a very sad one. T think F 
have now given your lordship a very full, true, and particular 
account of our royal visit, unmatched even by that of King 
Charles at the Castle of Tillietudlem. Tliat we did not speak 
of it for more than a week after it happened, and that that 
emphatic monosyllable, The Prince^ is not heard amongst us 
more than ten times a-day, is, on the whole, to the credit of 
my family’s understanding. The piper is the only one whose 
brain he seems to have endangered ; for, as the Prince said he 
preferred him to any he had heard in the Highlands — (which, 
by the way, shows his Royal Highness knows nothing of the 
matter) — the fellow seems to have become incapable of his 
ordinary occupation as a forester, and has cut stick and stem 
without remorse to the tune of PhaU Phranse^ i. e. The Prince's 
Welcome. 

“ I am just going to the head-court with Donaldson, and go 
a day sooner to exhume certain old monuments of the Ruther- 
fords at Jedburgh. Edgerstone * is to meet me at Jedburgh 
for this research, and then we shall go up with him to dinner. 
My best respects attend Lady Montagu. I wish this letter 
may reach you on a more lively day than it is written in, for 
it requires little to add to its dulness. Tweed is coming down 
v(Sry fast, the first time this summer. Believe me, my dear 
Lord, most truly yours, Walter Scott.” 

* The late John Rutherford of Edgerstone, long M. P. for Roxburgh* 
shire, was a person of high worth, and universally esteemed. Scott 
used to say Edgerstone was his hem ideal of the character of a country 
gentleman. He was, I believe, the head of the once great and power 
fill clan of Rutherford. 
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“ To W* Scott, Esq,, ISth Hussars, Cork, 

“ Abbotsford, 14th October 1819. 

“ Dear Walter, — I had your last letter, and am very glad 
you find pleasant society. Mrs. Dundas of Amiston is so good 
as to send you some introductions, which j'ou will deliver as 
soon as possible. You will be now in some degree accustomed 
to meet with strangers, and to form your estimate of their 
character and manrfers. I hope, in the mean time, the French 
and German are attended to ; please to mention in your next 
tetter what you are reading, and in what languages. The 
hours of youth, my dear Walter, are too precious to be spent 
all in gaiety. We must lay up in that period when our spirit 
is active, and our memory strong, the stores of information 
which are not only to facilitate our progress through life, but 
to amuse and interest us in our later stage of existence. I 
very often think what an unhappy person I should have been, 
if I had not done something more or less towards improving 
my understanding when I was at your age ; and I never re- 
flect, without severe self-condemnation, on the opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge which 1 either trifled with, or altogether 
neglected. I hope you will be wiser than I have been, and 
experience less of that self-reproach. 

“ My last acquainted you with Mrs. Erskine’s death, and I 
grieve to say we have just received intelligence that our kind 
neighbour and good friend Lord Somerville is at the very last 
gasp. His disease is a dysentery, and the symptoms, as his 
brother writes to Mr. Samuel Somerville, are mortal. He is 
at Vevay, upon his road, I suppose, to Italy, where he had 
purposed spending the winter. His death, for I understand 
nothing else can be expected, will be another severe loss to 
me ; for he was a kind, good fiiend, and at my rime of day 
men do not readily take to new associates. I must own this 
has been one of the most melancholy years I ever past The 
poor Duke, who loved me so well — Mrs. Erskine~Lord 
Somerville — not to mention others with whom I was lesis inti- 
mate, make it one year of mourning. I shonld ndf forget the 
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Cliief Baron, who, though from ill health we met of late seldom, 
was always my dear friend, and indeed very early benefactor. 
I must look forwards to seeing in your success and respecta- 
bility, and in the affection and active improvement of all of 
you, those pleasures which are naiTowed by the death of my 
contemporaries. Men cannot form new intimacies at my 
jjeriod of life, but must be happy or otherwise according to 
the good fortune and good conduct of those near relatives who 
j ise around them. 

“ I wish much to know if you are lucky in a servant. Trust 
him with as little cash as possible, and keep short accounts. 
Many a good servant is spoiled by neglecting this simple pre- 
caution. The man is tempted to some expense of his own, 
gives way to it, and then has to make it up by a system of 
overcharge and peculation ; and thus mis«.hiet‘ begins, and the 
tirelessness of the ma^ster m^ikes a rogue out of an honest lad, 
and cheats himself into the barg tin. 

“ I have a letter from your uncle Tom, telling me his eldest 
daughter is to be forthwith mamed to a Captain Huxley of 
his own regiment. As he has had a full opportunity of being 
acquainted with the young gentleman, and approves of the 
match, I have to hope that it will be a happy one. I fear 
there is no great fortune in the case on either §ide, which is to 
he regretted. 

“ Of domestic affairs I have little to tell you. The harvest 
has* been excellent, the weather delightful ; but this I must 
often have repeated. To-day I was thinning out fir-trees in 
the, thicket, and the men were quite exhausted with the heat, 
and I myself, though only marking the trees, felt the exercise 
sufficiently warm. The wood is thriving delightfully. On the 
28th we are to havei a dance in . honour of your birthday. 1 
wi^ ypu could jk)ok in upon us for the day at least — only I am 
afrjud we could not part with you when it was over, and so you 
would be in the guise of Cinderella, when she outstaid her tim^ 
at the ball, and all her finery returned into its original base 
materials. Talking of balls, the girls would tell you the Met 
rose h(^ where mamma presided, went off well. 
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“ I expect poor Erskine and his daughter next week, or the 
»eeek after, I went into town to see him — and found him 
bearing his great loss with his natural gentleness and patience. 
But he was sufficiently distressed, as he has great reason to be. 
I also expect Lord and Lady Melville here very soon. Sir 
William Rae (now Lord Advoc‘ate) and his lady came to us 
on Saturday, On Sunday Maida walked with us, and in 
jumping the paling at the^ Grcentongue park contrived to 
hang himself up by the hind leg. He howled at first, but 
seeing us making towards him he stopped cr^'ing, and waved 
his tail, by way of signal, it was supposed, for assistance. He 
sustained no material injury, though his leg was strangely 
twisted into the bars, and he was nearly hanging by it. lie 
showed great gratitude in his way to his deliverers. 

This is a long letter, and little in it ; but that is nothing 
extraordinary. All send best love — and I am ever, dear 
Walter, your afifectionate father, Walter Scott.” 


“ To Thomas Scotty E'fq., Paymtisfer 70ih Regiment, Canada, 

** Abbotsford, 16th Oct, 1819. 

Dear ']^pm, — I received yesterday your very acceptable 
letter, contsiining the news of Jessie’s approaching marriage, 
in which, as a match agreeable to her mother and you, and 
relieving your minds fix>m some of the anxious prospects which 
Vaunt those of parents, I take the most sincere intei’est. Be- 
fore this reaches you, the event will probably have taken place. 
Meantime, I enclose a letter to the bride or wife, as the case 
may happen to be. I have sent a small token of good-will to 
ballast my good wishes, which you will please to value for the 
voung lady, that she may employ it as mbst convenient or 
agreeable to her. A little more fortune would perhaps have 
done the young folks no harm ; but Captain Huxley, being 
Such as you describe him, irill haVe every chance of getting 
forward in his proifession ; and the happiest marriages are often 
"•hose in which there is; at’ first, occasion for prudence and 
-sconomy. i do, certainly leel a little of the surprise which ydu 
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hint at, for time flies over our heads one scarce marks how, 
and children become marriageable ere we consider them as 
out of the nursery. My eldest son, Walter, has also wedded 
himself — but it is to a regiment of hussars. He is at present 
a cornet in the 18th, and quartered in Cork barracks. He is 
capital at most exorcises, but particular as a horseman. I do 
not intend he shall remain in the cavalry, however, but shall 
get him into the lino when he is capable of promotion. Since 
he has chosen this profession, I shall be desii'ous that he follows 
it out in good earnest, and that can only be done by getting 
into the infantry. 

My late severe illness has prevented my going up to Lon- 
don to receive the honour which the Prince Regent has an- 
nounced his intention to inflict upon me. My present inten- 
tion is, if I continue as well as I have been, to go up about 
Christmas to get this affair over. My health was restored (I 
trust permanently) by the use of calomel, a very severe and 
painful remedy, especially in my exhausted state of body, but 
it has proved a radical one. By the way. Radical is a word 
in a very bad odour here, being used to denote a set of black- 
guards a hundred times more mischievous and absurd than our 
old fiiends in 1794 and 1795. You will learn enough of the 
doings of the Radical Reformerm from the papers. In Scot- 
land we are quiet enough, excepting in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and we are in very good hands, as Sir William Rae, our 
old commander, is Lord Advocate Rae has been here two or 
three days, and left me yesterday — he is the old man, aon- 
6'ble, cool-headed, and firm, always thinking of his duty, never 
cf himself. He inquired kindly after you, and I think will be 
disposed to serve you, should an opportunity offer. Poor Wil- 
liam Erskine has lost his excellent wife, after a long and wast- 
ing illness. She died at Lowood on Windermere, he having 
been recommended to take her upon a tour about three weeks 
beforei her death. I own I should scaitce forgive a physician 
who should contrive to give me this addition to family distress. 
L went to town last week to see him, and found him, upon the 
whole, much better than I expected. I saw my mother on tihe 
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lame occasion, admirably well indeed. She is greatly better 
than this time two years, when she rather quacked herself a 
little too much. I have sent your letter to our mother, and 
will not fail to transmit to our other friends the agreeable news 
of your daughter’s settlement. Our cousin, Sir Harry Mac- 
dougal, is marrying his eldest daughter to Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, a very good match on both sides. I have been paying 
a visit on the occasion, which suspends my closing this letter. 

J hope to hear very soon from you. Respecting our silence, I, 
like a ghost, only waited to be spoken to, and you may depend 
on me as a regular correspondent, when you find time to be 
one youi*self. Charlotte and the girls join in kind love to 
Mrs. Scott and all the family. I should like to know what 
you mean to do with young Walter, and whether I can assist 
you iu that matter. Believe me, dear Tom, ever your affec- 
tionate brother, W. Scott.'* 

“ To Daniel Terry, Esq,, London, 

“ Abbotsford, Nov. 10, 1819. 

“ My Dear Terry, — I should be very sorry ff you thought 
the interest 1 take in you and yours so slight as not to render 
your last letter extremely interesting. We have all our va- 
rious combats to fight in this best of all possible worlds, and, 
like brave fellow-soldiers, ought to assist one another as much 
as possible. I have little doubt, that if God spares me till my 
little namesake be fit to take up his share of the burden, I 
may have interest enough to be of great advantage to him in 
he entrance of life. In the present state of your own pro- 
fession, you would not willingly, I suppose, choose him to follow 
it ; and, as it is very seductive to young people of ^ lively tem- 
per and good taste for the art, you should, I think, consider 
early how you mean to dispose of little Walter, with d view, 
fcliat is, to the future line of life which you would wish him to 
adopt Mrs. Terry has not the good health which all who 
know her amiable disposition and fine accomplishments would 
anxiously wish her ; yet, with Impaired health and the canrion 
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which it renders necessary, we have very frequently instances 
of the utmost verge of existence being attained, while robust 
strength is cut off in the middle career. So you must be of 
good heart, and hope the best in this as in other cases of a 
like affecting nature. I go to town on Monday, and will for- 
ward under Mr. Freeling’s cover as much of Ivanhoe as is 
finished in print. It is completed, but in the hands of a very 
slow transcriber; when I can collect it, I will send you the 
MS , which you will please to keep secret from every eye. I 
think this will give a start, if it be worth taking, of about a 
month, for the work will be out on the 20th of December. It 
is certainly possible to adapt it to the stage, but the expense 
of scenery and decorations would be great, this being a tale 
of chivalry, not of character. There is a tale in existence, 
by dramatizing which, I am certain, a most powerful effect 
might be produced : it is called Undine, and I believe has been 
translated into French by Mademoiselle Montolieu, and into 
English from her version : do read it, and tell me your opin- 
ion; in German the character of Undine is exquisite. The 
only objection is, that the catastrophe is unhappy, but this 
might be altered* I hope to be in London for ten days the 
end of next month; and so good-bye for the present, being 
in great haste, most truly yours, W. Scott.” ’ 

I conclude this chapter with a letter written two or 
three days before Scott quitted Abbotsford for the win- 
ter session. It is addressed to bis friend Hartstong^ 
who had taken the opportunity of the renewal of Septfs 
correspondence to solicit his opinion and assistance touch- 
ing a MS. drama ; and the reader will be diverted with 
th(i style in which the amiable tragedian is treated to hia 
"•uietus : — 

** To Matthew Wdd Hartstonge^ Esq.^ Eviblin* . 

** Abbotsford, 11th BTov. 1319. 

“My Dear Sir, — I was duly favoured with your packet, 
•ontadning-the play, as well, as your veiy kind letter. I will 
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endeavour (though extremely unwilling to offer critioism on 
most occasions) to meet your confidence with perfect frank- 
ness. I do not consider the Tragedy as likely to make that 
favourable impression on the public which I would wish that 
the performance of‘ a friend should effect — and I by no means 
recommend to you to hazard it upon the boards. In other 
compositions, the neglect of the world takes nothing fi'om the 
merit of the author ; but there is something ludicrous in being 
afficM as the author of an unsuccessful play. Besides, j'ou 
entail on yourself the great and eternal plague of altering 
and retrenching to please the humours of performers, who 
are, speaking generally, extremely ignorant, and capricious 
in proportion. These are not vexations to be voluntarily 
undertaken; and the truth is, that in the present day there 
is only one reason which seems to me adequate for the en- 
countei'ing the plague of trying to please a set of conceited 
performers and a very motley audience, — I mean the want 
of money, from which fortunately, you are exempted. It is 
very true that some day or other a great dramatic genius may 
arise to strike out a new path ; but I fear till this happens no 
great effect will be produced by treading in the old one. The 
reign of Tragedy seems to be over, and the very considerable 
poetical abilities which have been lately applied to it, have 
failed to revive it. Should the public ever be indulged with 
small theatres adapted to the hours of the better ranks in life, 
ihe dramatic art may recover ; at present it is in abeyance — 
and I do therefore advise you in all sincerity to keep the 
Ti'agedy (which I return under cover) safe under your own 
charge. Pray think of this as one of the most unpleasant 
offices of friendship — and be not angry with me for having 
been very frank, upon an occasion when frankness may be 
nore useful than altogether palatable. 

“lam much obliged to you for your kind intentions towards 
my young Hussar We have not heard from him for three 
weeks. I believe he is making out a meditated visit to Kil- 
lamey. I am just leaving the country for Edinburgh, to at- 
tend my duty in the courts ; but the badness of the weather in 
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some measure reconciles me to the impleasant change. 1 have 
the pleasure to continue the most satisfactory accounts of my 
health; it is, to external appearance, as strong as in my 
strongest days — indeed, after I took once more to Sancho's 
favourite occupations of eating and sleeping, I recovered my 
losses wonderfully. Very truly yours. 


“Walter Scott.*' 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Political Alarms — The Radicals — Levies of Volunteers — 
Project of the Buccleuch Legion, — Death of Scott* s Mother, 
her Brother Dr. Rutherford, and her Sister Christian — Let^ 
ters to Lord Montagu, Mr, Thomas Scott, Comet Scott, Mr, 
Laidlaw, and Lady Louisa Stewart — Publication of Ivanhoe, 

1819. 

Towards the winter of 1819 there prevailed a spirit 
of alarming insubordination among the mining population 
of Northumberland and the weavers of the West of Scot- 
land; and Scott was particularly gratified with finding 
that his own neighbours at Galashiels had. escaped the 
contagion. Tliere can be little doubt that this exemp- 
tion was principally owing to the personal influence and 
authority of the Laird of Abbotsford and Sheriff of the 
Forest; but the people of Galashiels were also fortunate 
in the qualities of their own beneficent landlords, Mr. 
Scott of Gala, and Mr. Pringle of Torwoodlee. The 
progress of the western Eefonners by degrees led even 
the most impor'aiit Whigs in that district to exert them- 
selves in the organiasatiou of volunteer regiments, both 
mounteil and dismounted ; and, when it became generally 
suspected that Glasgow and Paisley maintained a dan 
gerous correspondence with the refractory colliers of 
Northiim])erlaud — Scott, and his friends the Lairds <d 

VOL. V. 18 
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Torwoodlee and Gala, determined to avail themselves 
of the loyalty and spirit of the men of Ettrick and 
Teviotdale, and proposed first raising a company of 
sharpshooters among their own immediate neighbours, 
and afterwards — this plan receiving every encourage- 
ment — a legion or biigade upon a large scale, to be 
flailed the Bucclench Legion. Dunng November and 
December 1819, these matters formed the chief daily 
care and occupation of the author of Ivanhoe ; and 
though he was still obliged to dictate most of the chap- 
ters of his novel, we shall see that, in case it should be 
necessary for the projected levy of Foresters to march 
upon Tynedale, he was prepared to place himself at their 
head. 

He had again intended, as soon as he should have 
finished Ivanhoe, to proceed to London, and receive his 
baronetcy ; but as that afikir had been crossed at Easter 
by his own illness, so at Christmas it was again obliged 
to be put off in consequence of a heavy series of domes- 
tic afflictions. Within one week Sco:t lost his excellent 
mother, his unde Dr. Daniel Rutherford, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh — and their sis- 
ter, Christian Rutherford, already often mentioned as 
one of the dearest and most esteemed of all his friends 
and connexions. 

The following letters require no further introduction 
or comment : — 

To the Lord Montagu^ Buxton. 

“ Abbotsford, 12th Nov. 1819. 

My Dear Lord, — ♦**^if** j j ]iad any news to 
send your Lordship; but the best is, we are all quiet here. 
The Galashiels weavers, both men and masters, have mads 
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their political creed known to me, and have sworn themselves 
anti-radical. They came in solemn procession, with their 
banners, and my own piper at their head, whom they had 
borrowed for the nonce. But the Tweed being in flood, we 
could only communicate like Wallace and Bruce across the 
Carron. However, two deputies came through in the boat, 
and made me acquainted with their loyal purposes. The 
evening was crowned with two most distinguished actions — 
the weavers refusing, in the most peremptory manner, to ac- 
cept of a couple of guineas to buy whiskey, and the renowned 
John of Skye, piper in ordinary to the Laird of Abbotsford, no 
less steadily refusing a verj*^ handsome collection, which they 
offered him for his minstrelsy. All this sounds very nonsensi- 
cal, but the people must be humoured and countenanced when 
they take the right turn, otherwise they will be sure to take 
the wrong. The accounts from the West sometimes make me 
wish our little Duke five or six years older, and able to get on 
horseback. It seems approaching to the old song — 

* Come fill up our cup, come fill up our can. 

Come saddle the hoi*ses, and call up our men, 

Come open the gates, and let us go free, 

And we’ll show them the bonnets of bonny Dundee. ’ • 

“lam rather too old for that work now, and I cannot look 
forward to it with the sort of feeling that resembled pleasure 
— as I did in my younger and more healthy days. However, 
I have got a good following here, and will endeavour to keep 
them together till times mend. 

“ My respectful compliments attend Lady Montagu, and I 
am always, with the greatest regard, your Lordship’s very 
faithful Walter Scott.” 

“ To Cornet Walter Scotty iSth Ht^^mrs. 

“ Edinburgh, 13th Nov. 1819. 

Dear Walter, — I am mu«h surprised and rather hurt at 
TKOt hearing from you for so long a while. You ought to r&- 

^ See Scott’s Poetical Wo/rTts^ p. 76, (Bdin. Ed.) 
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member that, however pleasantly the time may be passing 
with you, we at home have some right to expect that a part of 
it (a very small part will serve the ton) should be dedicated, 
were it but for the sake of propriety, to let us know what you 
are about. I cannot say I shall be flattered by finding myself 
under the necessity of again complaining of neglect. To write 
once a-week to one or other of us, is no great sacrifice, and it if 
what I earnestly pray you to do. 

“We are to have great doings in Edinburgh this winter. 
No less than Prince Gustavus of Sweden is to pass the season 
here, and do what Princes call studying. He is but half a 
Prince either, for this Northern Star is somewhat shorn of his 
beams. His father was, you know, dethroned by Buonaparte, 
at least by the influence of his arms, and one of his generals, 
Bernadotte, made heir of the Swedish throne in his stead. 
But this youngster, I suppose, has his own dreams of royalty, 
for he is nephew to the Emperor of Russia (by the motheris 
side), and that is a likely connexion to be of use to him, should 
the Swedish nobles get rid of Bernadotte, as it is said they 
wish to do. Lord Melville has recommended the said Prince 
particularly to my attention, though 1 do not see how I can do 
much for him. 

“ I have just achieved my grand remove from Abbotsford to 
Edinburgh — a motion which you know I do not make with 
great satisfaction. We had the Abbotsford hunt last week. 
The company was small, as the newspapers say, but select, and 
we had excellent sport, killing eight hares. We coursed on 
Gala’s ground, and he was with us. The dinner went off with 
its usual alacrity, but we wanted you and Sally to ride and 
mark for us. 

“ I enclose another letter from Mrs. Dundas of Amiston. I 
am afraid you have been careless in not delivering those I for- 
merly forwarded, because in one of them, which Mrs. Dun- 
das got from a friend, there was enclosed a draft for some 
money. I beg you will be particular in delivering any letters 
intrusted to you, because though the good-nature of the writers 
may induce them to write to.be of service to you, yet it it 
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possible that they may, as in this instance, add things which 
are otherwise of importance to their correspondents. It is 
probable that you may have picked up among your military 
friends the idea that the mess of a regiment is all in all suf- 
ficient to itself; but when you see a little of the world you will 
be satisfied that none but pedants — for there is pedantry in 
all professions — herd exclusively together, and that those who 
do so are laughed at in real good company. This you may 
take on the authority of one who has seen more of life and 
society, in all its various gradations, from the highest to the 
lowest, than a whole hussar regimental mess, and who would 
be much pleased by knowing that you reap the benefit of an 
experience which has raised him from being a person of small 
consideration to the honour of being father of an officer of 
hussars. I therefore enclose another letter from the same 
kind friend, of which I pray you to avail yourself. In fact, 
those officers who associate entirely among themselves see and 
know no more of the world than their messman, and get con- 
ceited and disagreeable by neglecting the opportunities offered 
for enlarging their understanding. Every distinguished soldier 
whom I have known, and I have known many, was a man of 
the world, and accustomed to general society. 

“ To sweeten my lecture, I have to inform you that, this 
being quarter-day, I have a remittance of £60 to send you 
whenever you are pleased to let me know it will be accept- 
able — for, like a ghost, I will not speak again till I am 
spoken to. 

“ I wish you not to avail yourself of your leave of absence 
this winter, because, if my health continues good, I shall en- 
dea vour to go on the Continent next summer, and should be 
very desirous to have you with me ; therefore, 1 beg you to 
look after your French and German. We had a visit from a 
very fine fellow indeed at Abbotsford, — Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
who long commanded a brigade in the Peninsula. He is very 
icientific, but bor^ no one with it, being at the same time a 

ell-informed, man on all subjects, and particularly alert in his 
'wn profession, and willing to talk about what he has seen. 
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Sir Harry Hay Macdougal, whose eldest daughter he is to 
marry, brought him to Abbotsford on a soH of wedding visit, 
as we are cousins according to the old fashion of country kin ] 
Beardie, of whom Sir Harry has a beautiful picture, being a 
son of an Isabel Macdougal, who was, I fancy, grand-aunt to 
Sir Harry- 

“ Once more, my dear Walter, write more frequently, ^ and 
do not allow yourself to think that the first neglect in coire^ 
spondence I have ever had to complain of has been on your 
part. 1 hope you have received the Meerschaum pipe. — I 
remain your aifiectionate father, Walter Scott.*’ 


“To the Same. 

“ Edinburgh, 3d December 1819. 

**My Dear Walter, — I hope your servant proves careful 
and trusty. Pray let me know this. At any rate, do not 
trust him a bit further than you can help it, for in buying 
anything you will get it much cheaper yourself* than he wilL 
We are now settled for the winter; that is, all of them except* 
ing myself, who must soon look southwards. On Saturday TVe 
had a grand visitor, i. e. the Crown Pi*ince of Sweden, under 
the name of Count Itterburg. Ilis travelling coinpanion or 
tutor js. Baron de Polier, a Swiss of eminence in literature and 
rank. They took a long look at King Charles XII., who, you 
cannot .have forgotten, keeps his post over the dining-room 
chimney; and we were all struck with the resemblance be- 
twixt old Ironhead, as the janissaries called him, and his 
descendant. The said descendant is a very fine lad, with 
very soft and mild manners, and we passed the day very 
pleasantly. They were much diverted with' Captain Adam, ♦ 
who outdid his usual outdoings, and, h’ke the barber of Bag- 
dad, danced the dance and sung the song of every person he 
spoke of- . 

I am concerned I cannot give a very pleasant account of 
things here. Glasgow rs in a terrible state. The Radical# 

' * Sir Adam Fergusson. 
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ha,d a plan to seize on 1000 stand of arms, as well as a dep6t 
of ammunition, which had been sent from Edinburgh Castle 
for the use of the volunteers. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Thomas Bradford, went to Glasgow in person, and the whole 
city was occupied with patroles of horse and foot, to deter 
them from the meditated attack on the barracks. The arms 
were then delivered to the volunteers, who are said to be 4000 
on paper ; how many effective and trustworthy, I know not. 
But it was a new sight in Scotland on a Sunday to see all the 
inhabitants in arms, soldiers patrolling the streets, and the 
utmost precaution of military service exacted and observed in 
an apparently peaceful city. 

“ The Old , Blue Regiment of volunteers was again sum- 
moned together yesterday. They did not muster very numer- 
ous, and looked most of them a little ancient. However, they 
are getting recruits fast and then the veterans may fall out of 
the* raJiks. The Commander-in-Chief has told the President 
that he may soon be obliged to leave the charge of the Castle 
to these armed citizens. This looks senous. The President ♦ 
made one of the most eloquent addresses that ever was heard, 
to the Old Blues. The Highland Chiefs have offered to raise 
their clans, and march them to any point in Scotland where 
their services shall be required. To be sure, the Glasgow folks 
would be a little surprised at the am’val of Diigald Dhu, 
‘ brogues an’ brochan an’ a’.’ I shall, I think, bid Balkntyne 
send you a copy of his weekly paper, which often contains 
things you would like to see, and will keep you in mind of 
Old Scotland. 

They are embodying a troop of cavalry in Edinburgh — 
nice young men and good hoi'ses. They have paid me the 
compliment to make me an honorary member of the corps, as 
my days of active service have been long over. Pray take 
care, however, of my sabre, in case the .time comes which 
must turn out alL 

• The Right Honourable Charles Hope, Lord President of the Court 
of Session, wait Colonel-commandant of the Old Blues, or First Regi« 
laent of Edinburgh Volunteers. 
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T have almost settled tliat, if things look moderately tran- 
quil in Britain in spring and summer, I will go abroad, and 
take Charles, with the purpose of leaving him, for two or three 
years, at the famous institution of Fellenborg, near Berne, of 
which I hear very highly. Two of Fraser Tytler’s sons are 
there, and he makes a very favourable report of the whole 
establishment. I think that such a residence abroad will not 
only make him well acquainted with French and German, as 
indeed he will hear nothing else, but also prevent his becoming 
an Edinburgh petU-maUre of fourteen or fifteen, which he could 
otherwise scarce avoid. I mentioned to you that I should be 
particularly glad to get you leave of absence, providing it does 
not interfere with your duty, in order that you may go with 
us. If I have cash enough, I will also take your sister and 
mamma, and you might return home with them by Paris, in 
case I went on to Italy. All this is doubtful, but I think it is 
almost certain that Charles and I go, and hope to have you 
with us. This will be probably about July next, and I wish 
you particularly to keep it in view. If these dark prospects 
become darker, which God forbid I neither you nor I will have 
it in our power to leave the post to which duty calls us. 

“Mamma and the girls are quite well, and so is Master 
Charles, who is of course more magnificent, as being the only 
specimen of youthhead at home. He has got an old broad- 
sword hanging up at his bed-head, which, to be the more ready 
for service, hath no sheath. To this I understand we are to 
trust for our defence against the Badicals. Anne (notwith- 
standing the assurance) is so much afraid of the disaffected, 
that last night, returning with Sophia from Portobello, where 
they had been dancing with the Scotts of Harden, she saw a 
Badical in every man that the carriage passed. Sophia is of 
course wise and philosophical, and mamma has not yet been 
able to conceive why we do not catch and hang the whole of 
them, untried and unconvicted. Amidst all their varioos eino* 
tions, they join in best love to you ; and I always am vert 
eruly yours, W. Scott. 

“P. S. — I shall set off for London on the 25th." 
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“ To the Same, 

“ Edinburgh, 17th December 1819. 

“My Dear Walter, — I have a train of most melancholy 
news to acquaint you with. On Saturday I saw your grand- 
mother perfectly well, and on Sunday the girls drank tea with 
her, when the good old lady was more than usually in spirits ; 
and, as if she had wished to impress many things on their 
memory, told over a number of her old stories with her usual 
alertness and vivacity. On Monday she had an indisposition, 
which proved to be a paral3rtic affection, and on Tuesday she 
was speechless, and had lost the power of one side, without 
any hope of recovery, although she may linger some days. 
But what is very remarkable, and no less shocking, Dr. 
Rutherford, who attended his ^ter in perfect health upon 
Tuesday, died himself upon the Wednesday morning. He 
had breakfasted without intimating the least illness, and was 
dressed to go out, and particularly to visit my mother, when 
he sunk backwards, and died in his daughter Anne’s arms, 
almost without a groan. To add to this melancholy list, our 
poor friend, Miss Christie, is despaired of. She was much 
affected by my mother’s fatal indisposition, but does not know 
as yet oi her brother’s death. 

“ Dr. Rutherford was a very ingenious as well as an excel- 
lent man, more of a gentleman than his profession too often 
are, for he could not take the back-stairs mode of rising in it, 
otherwise he might have been much more wealthy. He ought 
to have had the Chemistry class, as he was one of the best 
chemists in Europe ; * but superior interest assigned it to 

* “ The subject of bis Thesis is singular, and entitles Rutherford to 
rank very high among the chemical philosophers of modem times. Its 
title is ‘ De Aere Mephitico,’ &c. — It is universally admitted that Dr. 
Rutlierford first discovered this gas — the reputation of his discovery 
being speedily spread through Europe, his character as a chemist of 
the first eminence was firmly estaolished, and much was augured fix)m 
1 young man in his twenty-second year having distinguished himself 
so remarkably.” — Bowbb’s Mstory of the Unkersity of E^vijwrgh^ 
roL iii. (1830), pp. 2dO-26L 
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aaotlier, wlio, though a neat experimentalist, is not to be com- 
pared to poor Daniel for originality of genius. Since you knew 
him, his health was broken and his spirits dejected, which may 
be traced to the loss. of his eldest son on board an East India- 
man, and alsOt I think, to a slight paralytic touch which he 
had some years ago. 

“ To all this domestic distress I have to add the fearful and 
unsettled state of the country. All the regular troops- are 
gone to Glasgow. The Mid-Lothian Yeomanry and other 
corps of volunteers went there on Monday, and about 5000 
men occupied the town. In the meanwhile, we were under 
considerable apprehension here, the Castle being left in the 
charge of the city volunteers and a few veterans 

“ All our corner, high and low, is loyal Torwoodlee, Gala, 
and I, have offered to raise a corps, to be called the Loyal 
Foresters, to act anywhere south of the Forth. If matters get 
worse, 1 will ask leave of absence for you fixim the Command- 
er-in-chief, because your presence will be materiaUy useful to 
levy men, and you can only be idle where you are, unless Ire- 
land should be disturbed. Your old corps of the Selkirkshire 
Yeomanry have been under orders, and expect to be sent 
either to Dumfries or Carlisle. - Berwick is dismantled, and 
they are removing the stores, cannon, &c., from one of the 
strongest places here, for I defy the devil to pass the bridge at 
Berwick, if reasonably well kept by 100 men. But there is a 
spirit of consternation implied in many of the orders, which, 
engre nous, I like worse than what I see or know of the cir- 
cumstances which infer real danger. • For myself I am too old 
to fight, but nobody is too old to die, like a man of virtue and 
honour, in defence of the principles he has always maintained. 

“ I would have you, to keep yourself ready to return here 
suddenly, in case the Duke of York should permit your tem- 
porary services in your own country, which, if things gi*ow 
worse, X will certainly ask. The fearful thing is the secret and 
steady silence observed by the Kadicals in all they do. Yet 
without anything like effective arms or useful discipline, with- 
out money and without a commissariat, what they do, biit 
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according to their favourite toast, have blood and plunder? 
Mamma and the girls, as well as Charles, send kind love. 
Your affectionate father, Walter Soott.’^ 


“ To Mr, William Laidlaw^ Kaeside, 

“ Edinburgh, Dec. 20, 1819. 

“ My Dear Willie, — Distress has been very busy with me 
since I wrote , to you. I have lost, in the course of one week, 
my valued relations, Dr. and Miss Rutherford — happy in this, 
that neither knew of the other’s dissolution. My dear mother 
has offered me deeper subject of affliction, having been struck 
with the palsy^ and being now in such a' state that I scarce 
hope to see her again. 

“ But the strange times compel me, under this pressure of 
domestic distress, to attend to public business. I find Mr. Schott 
of Gala agrees with me in thinking we sliould appeal at this 
crisis to the good sense and loyalty of the lower orders, and we 
have resolved to break the ice, and be the firet in the Lowr 
lands, so far as I have yet heard of, to invite our labourers and 
those over whom circumstances and fortune give us influence, 
to rise with, us in arms, and share our fate. You know, as well 
as any one, that I have always spent twice the income of my 
property in giving work to my neighbours, and 1 hope they 
will not be behind the Galashiels people, who arc very zeal- 
ous. Gala and I go hand in hand, and propose to raise at 
least a company each of men, to be drilled as sharpshooters or 
infkntry, which will be a lively and interesting amusement for 
the young fellows. The dress we propose to be as wmple, and 
at the same time as serviceable as possible; — a jacket and 
trowsers of Galashiels grey cloth, and a smart bonnet) with a 
small feather, or, to save even that expense, a sprig of holly. 
And we will have shooting at the mark, and pnzes, and fun' 
and a little Whiskey, and daily pay when on duty or drill. 1 
beg of ypu, dear Willie, to communicate my wish to a|l who 
have veoely^ a good turn at .uiy hand, or expect, one* or 
may be desirous of doing me. ohe (for 1 ^skjonld .be .sorry 
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Darnick and Brigend were beat) — and to all other free and 
honest fellows who will take share with me on this occasion. 
I do not wish to take any command farther than such as shall 
entitle me to go with the corps, for I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that, in whatever capacity, I go with iliem^ and take 
a share in good or bad as it casts up. I cannot doubt that I 
will have your support, and I hope you will use all your en- 
thuaasm in our behalf. Morrison volunteers as our engineer. 
Those who I think should be spoke to are the following, among 
the higher class — 

“ John Usher.* * * § He should be lieutenant, or his son ensign. 

“ Sam Somerville, f I will speak to him — he may be lieu- 
tenant, if Usher declines ; but I think, in that case, Usher 
should give us his son. 

“ Young Nicol Milne f is rather young, but I will offer to 
his father to take him in. 

“ Harper § is a dne qua non. Tell him I depend on him 
for the honor of Darnick. I should propose to liim to take a 
gallant halbert. 

“Adam Fergusson thinks you should be our adjutant. 
John Fergusson I propose for captain. He is steady, right 
bold, and has seen much fire. The auld captain will help us 
in one shape or other. For myself, I know not what they pro- 
pose to make of me, but it cannot be anything very active. 
However, I should like to have a steady quiet horse, drilled to 
stand fire well, and if he has these properties, no matter how 

* Mr. Usher has already been mentioned as Scott’s predecessor m 
the property of Tofifield. He now resided near those lands, and was 
Scott’s tenant on the greater part of tliem. 

t Samuel Somerville, W. S. (a son of the historian of Queen Aime) 
had a pretty villa at Lowood, on the Tweed, immediately opposite the 
seat of his relation, Lord Somerville, of whose estate he had the man- 
agement. 

f Hlcol Milne, Esq. (now advocate), eldest son of the Laird of Eal- 
donside. 

§ Harper, keeper of a little inn at Darnick, was a gallant and spir* 
tted yeoman — uniformly the gainer of the prizes at every contest 
•treD£^ and agility in that district 
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Btapid, SO he does not stumble. In this case the price of such 
a horse will be no object. 

“ These, my dear friend, are your beating orders. I would 
propose to raise about sixty men, and not to take old men. 
John the Turk * will be a capital corporal ; and I hope in 
general that all my young fellows will go with me, leaving the 
older men to go through necessary labour. Sound Tom what 
he would like. I think, perhaps, he would prefer managing 
matters at home in your absence and mine at drill. 

John of Skye is cock-a-hoop upon the occasion, and I sup- 
pose has made fifty blunders about it by this time. You must 
warn Tom Jamieson, Gordon Wiiiness, John Swanston (who 
will carry off all the prizes at shooting), Davidson, and so forth. 

If you think it necessary, a little handbill might be circu- 
lated. But it may be better to see if Government will accept 
our services ; and I think, in the situation of the country, when 
work is scarce, and we offer pay for them playing themselves, 
we should have choice of men. But I would urge no one to 
do what he did not like. 

** The very precarious state of my poor mother detains me 
here, and makes me devolve this troublesome duty upon you. 
All you have to do, however, is to sound the men, and mark 
down those who seem zealous. They will perhaps have to 
fight with the pitmen and colliers of Northumberland for de- 
fence of their fih*esides, for these literal blackguards are got 
beyond the management of their own people. And if such is 
the case, better keep them from coming into Scotland, than 
encounter the mischief they might do there. Yours always 
most truly, Walter Scott.” 

“ To Thomas Scott, Esq,, 70ih Regiment, Kingston, Canada. 

“ Edinburgh, 22d December 1819. 

“ My Dear Tom, — I wrote you about ten days since, stating 
that we were all well here. . In that very short space a change 

* One of Scott^B foresters — thus designated as being, in all senses 

the word, a gaUant fellow. 
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BO sudden and so universal has taken place among your friends 
here, that I have to communicate to you a most miserable cat- 
alogue of losses. Our dear mother was on Sunday the 12th 
December in all her usual strength and alertness of mind. I 
had seen and conversed with her on the Saturday preceding, 
and never saw her better in my life of late years. My two 
daughters drank tea with her on Sunday, when she was un- 
commonly lively, telling them a number of stories, and being 
in rather unusual spirits, probably from the degree of excita- 
tion which sometimes is remarked to precede a paralytic af- 
fection. In the course of Monday she received that fatal 
summons, which at first seemed slight ; but in the night be- 
twixt Monday and Tuesday our mother lost the use both of 
speech and of one side. Since that time she has lain in bed 
constantly, yet so sensible as to see me and express her ear- 
nest blessing on all of us. The power of speech is totally lost? 
nor is there any hope, at her advanced age, that the scene 
can last long. Probably a few houi> will terminate it. At 
any rate, life is not to be wished, even for our nearest and 
dearest, in those circumstances. But this heavy calamity was 
only the com,men(*ement of our family losses. Dr. Ruther- 
ford, who had seemed perfectly well> and had visited my 
mother upon Tuesday the 14th, was suddenly affected with 
gout in his stomach, or some disease equally rapid, on Wed- 
nesday the 15 th, and without a moment's warning or com- 
plmnt, fell down a dead man, almost without a single groan. 
YfOu are aware of , his fondness for animals,: he was just strok- 
hig his cat after eating his. breakfast, as usual, when,, without 
more warning than a half-uttered exclamation, he sunk on the 
ground, and died in the arms of his daughter Anne. Though 
the Doctor had no formed complaint, yet I have thought him 
looking poorly for some months ; and though there was no fail- 
ure whatever in intellect, or anything which approached it, 
yet his memory was not so good; and I thought Ke paused 
during the last time he attended me, and had difficulty in 
recollecting the precise terms of his recipe. Certiwnly there 
was a great decay of outward strengtjx. We ,were very anXi 
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ious about the effect this fatal news was likely to produce on 
the mind and decayed health of our aunt, Miss C. Rutherford, 
and resolved, as her health had been gradually falling off ever 
since she returned from Abbotsford, that she should never 
learn anytlung of it until it was impossible to conceal it 
longer. But God had so ordered it that she was never to 
know the loss she had sustained, and which she would have 
felt so deeply. On Friday the 17th December, the second 
<iay after his brother’s death, she expired, without a groan 
and without suffering, about six in the morning. And so we 
lost an excellent and warm-hearted relation, one of the few 
women I ever knew whose strength of mental faculties en- 
abled her, at ,a mature period of life, to supply the defects 
of an imperfect education. It is a most uncommon and af- 
flicting circumstance, that a brother and two sisters should be 
taken ill the same day — that two of them should die, without 
any rational possibility of the survivance of the third — and 
that no one of the three could be affected by learning the 
loss of the other. The Doctor was buried on Monday the 20th, 
and Miss Rutherford this day (Wednesday the 22d), in the 
burial-place adjoining to and surrounding one of the new Epis- 
copal chapels,* where Robert Rutherford t had purchased a 
burial-ground of some extent, and parted with one-half to 
the Russellfl. It is surrounded with a very high wall, and 
all the separate burial-grounds (five I think in number) are 
separated by party-walls going down to the depth' of twelve 
feet, so as to prevent the possibility either of encroachment, 
or of disturbing the relics of the dead. 1 have purchased one- 
half of Miss Russell’s interest in this sad spot, moved by its 
e?ctreme seclusion, privacy, and security. When poor Jack 
was buried in the Greyfriars’ churchyard, where my father 
wA Anne lie,t .1 thought their graves more encroaohedf 

* St. John’s Chapel. , 

t feoberf Rutherford, fesq , W. S., son to the Professor of Botany. 

X ** Our family heretofore buried in the Greyfriar’s churchyard, close 
by Ihe entrance to Heriot’s Hospital, and on tho j»outlieni.«r l^luHnd 
ride as you pass from the churchyard.” — MB, M&fn^andum. t 
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than I liked to witness ; and in this new place I intend to lay 
our poor mother when the scene shall close ; so that the broth- 
er and the two sisters, whose fate has been so very closely en- 
twined in death, may not be divided in the grave, — and this 
I hope you will approve of. 

“ Thursday^ December 23e/. — My mother still lingers this 
morning, and as her constitution is so excellent, she may 
perhaps continue to exist some time, or till another stroke. 
It is a great consolation that she is perfectly easy. All her 
affairs of every sort have been very long arranged for thL«t 
great change, and with the assistance of Donaldson and Mac- 
culloch, you may depend, when the event takes place, that 
your interest will be attended to most pointedly. — I hope our 
civil tumults here are like to be ended by the measures of 
Parliament. I mentioned in my last that Kinloch of Kinloch 
was to be tried for sedition. He has forfeited bis bail, and 
was yesterday laid under outlawry for non-appearance. Our 
neighbours in Northumberland are in a deplorable state ; up- 
wards of 50,000 blackguards are ready to rise between Tyne 
and Wear.* On the other hand, the Scottish frontiers are 
steady and loyal, and arming fast Scott of Gala and I have 
offered 200 men, all fine strapping young fellows, and good 
marksmen, willing to go anywhere with us. We could easily 
double the number. So the necessity of the times has made 
me get on horseback once more. Our mother has at differ- 
ent times been perfectly conscious of her situation, and knew 
every one, though totally unable to speak. She seemed to 
take a very affectionate farewell of me the last time I saw 
her, which was the day before yesterday; and as she was 
much agitated, Dr. Keith advised I should not see her again, 
unless she seemed to desire it, which hitherto she has not done. 
She sleeps constantly, and will probably be so removed. Our 
family sends love to yours. Yours most affectionately, 

“Walter Scott.^ 

* This was a ridiculously exaggerated report of that penod of 
plarm. 
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Scott’s excellent mother died on the 24th December 
— the day after he closed the foregoing letter to his 
brother. 

On the 18th, in the midst of these accumulated af- 
flictions, the romance of Ivanhoe made its appearance. 
The date has been torn from the following letter, but it 
was evidently written while all these events were fresh 
and recent. 


To the Lady Louisa Stewart^ Dltton Park, Windsor. 

“ Dear Lady Louisa, — I am favoured with your letter from 
Ditton, and am glad you found anything to entertain you in 
jlyanhoCt Novelty is what this giddy-paced time demands 
imperiously, and 1 certainly studied as much as 1 could to get 
out of the old beaten track, leaving those who like to keep the 
i[X)ad, which I have rutted pretty well. I have had a terrible 
time of it this year, with the loss of dear friends and near re- 
lations ; it is almost fearful to count up my losses? ^ they make 
me bankrupt in society. My brother-in-law ; our never-to-be- 
enough regretted Duke^ Lord Chief Baron, my early, kind, 
and constant friend, who took me up when I was a young 
fellow of little mark or likelihood ; the wife of my intimate 
friend William Erskine; the only son of my friend David 
Hume, a youth of great promise, and just enteriitg into life, 
who had grown up under my eye from childhood ; my excel- 
lent mother; aud, within a few days, her surviving brother 
and sister. My mother was the only one of these whose death 
was the natural consequence of very advanced Ufe. And our 
sorrows not at an eijid. A sister of my mother's, Mrs. 
Bussell of Ashestiel, long deceased, had left (besides several 
sons, of whom only one now survives and is , in India) three 
daughters, who lived with her youngest sister, Miss Buther- 
ford, and were in the closest habits of intimacy with us. The 
eldest of these girls, and a most excellent creature she is, was 
in summer so much shocked by the sudden news of the death 

VOL. V. 19 
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of one of the brother I have mentioned, that she was deprived 
of the use of her limbs by an affection either nervous or para- 
lytic. She was slowly recovering from this afflicting and help- 
less situation, when the sudden fate of her aunts and uncle, 
particularly of her who had acted as a mother to the family, 
brought on a new shock; and though perfectly possessed of 
her mind, she has never since been able to utter a word. Her 
youngest sister, a girl of one or two and twenty, was so much 
shocked by this scene of accumulated distress, that she was 
taken very ill, and having suppressed and concealed her dis- 
order, relief came too late, and she has been taken from us 
also. She died in the arms of the elder sister, helpless as I 
have desciibed her; and to separate the half dead from the 
actual corpse was the most melancholy thing possible. You 
can hardly conceive, dear Lady Louisa, the melancholy feel- 
ing of seeing the place of last repose belonging to the devoted 
family open four times within so short a space, and to meet the 
same group of sorrowing friends and relations on the same sor- 
rowful occaaon. Looking back on those whom I have lost, all 
well known to me excepting my brother-in-law, whom I could 
only judge of by the general report in his favour, 1 can scarce 
conceive a group possessing more real worth and amiable 
qualities, not to mention talents and accomplishments. 1 have 
never felt so truly what Johnson says so well — 

* Condemn'd to Hope's delusive mine, 

As on we toil from day to day, 

By sudden blasts, or slow decline, 

Our social comforts drop away.' ♦ 

I am not sure whether it was your ladyship, or the poor 
Duchess of Buccleuch, who met my mother once, and flattered 
me by being so much pleased with the good old lady. She had 
a mind peculiarly well stored vdth much acquired information 
and natural talent, and as she was very dd, and had an exiceh 
lent memory, she could draw without the least exaggeration or 
affectation the most striking pictures of the past age. If 

♦ Lines on the death of Mr. Robert Level. 
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have been able to do anything in the way of painting the past 
times, it is very much from the studies with which she pre- 
sented me. She connected a long period of time with the 
present generation, for she remembered, and had often spoken 
with, a person who perfect^ recollected the battle of Dunbar, 
and Oliver Cromwell’s subsequent entry into Edinburgh. She 
preserved her faculties to the very day before her final illness ; 
for our friends Mr. and Mrs. Scott of Harden visited her on 
the Sunday; and, coming to our house after, were expressing 
their surprise at the alertness of her mind, and the pleasure 
which she had in talking over both ancient and modern events. 
She bad told them with great accuracy the real story of the 
Bride of Lammermuir, and pointed out wherein it differed 
from the novel. She had all the names of the parties, and de- 
tailed (for she was a great genealogist) their connexion with 
existing families. On the subsequent Monday she was struck 
with a paralytic affection, suffered little, and that with the 
utmost patience ; and what was God’s reward, and a great one 
to her innocent and benevolent life, she never knew that her 
brother and sister, the last thirty years younger than herself, 
had trodden the dark path before her. She was a strict econo- 
mist, which she said enabled her to be liberal ; out of her little 
income of about £300 a-year, she bestowed at least a third in 
well-chosen charities, and with tlie rest lived like a gentle- 
woman, and even with hospitality more general than seemed 
to suit her age ; yet I could never prevail on her to accept of 
any assistance. You cannot conceive how affecting it was to 
me to see the little preparations of presents which she had as- 
sorted for the New Year — for she was a great observer of the 
old fashions of her period — and to think that the kind heart 
was cold which delighted in all these acts of kindly affection. 
I should apologize, I believe, for troubling your ladyship with 
these melancholy details ; but you would not thank me for a 
letter written with constraint, and my mind is at present very 
full of this sad subject, though I scarce know any one to whom 
I would venture to say so much. I hear no good news of Lady 
^ne, though Lord Montagu writes cautiously. The weather 
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is BOW turning milder, and may, I hope, be favourable to her 
complaint. After my own family, my thought most frequently 
turns to these orphans, whose parents I loved and repeated so 
much. — I am always, dear Lady Louisa, your very respectful 
and obliged Walter Scott,” 

There is in the library at Abbotsford a fine copy of 
Baskerville’s folio Bible, two volumes, printed at Cam 
biidge in 1763; and there appears on the blank leaf, 
in the trembling handwriting of Scott’s mother, this in- 
scription — “ To my dear son^ Walter Scott, from lits of- 
fectionate Mother^ Anne Rutherford, — January 1819.” 
Tinder these words her son has written as follows : — 
‘^This Bible was the gift of my grandfather Dr. John 
Rutherford, to my mother, and presented by her to me ; 
being, alas ! the last gift which I was to receive from that 
excellent parent, and, as I yerily believe, the thing which 
she most loved in the world, — not only in humble ven- 
eration of the sacred contents, but as the dearest pledge 
of her father’s affection to her. As such she gave it to 
me ; and as such I bequeath it to those who may repre- 
sent me — charging them carefully to preserve the same, 
la memory of those to whom it has belonged. 1820.” 


If Utei'ary success could have either filled Scott’s head 
or hardened his heart, we should have no such letters 
as those of December 1819. Ivanhoc Was received 
throughout England with a more clamorous delight than 
an^ of the Scotch novds had been. The volumes (three 
in number) were no w? for the first time, of the ]^st 8vo 
form, with a finer paper than/ hitherto, the press- wor]|: 
much more elegant, and the price accordingly raisi^ firom 
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Bight shillings the volume to ten ; yet the copies sold in 
this original shape were twelve thousand. 

I ought to have mentioned sooner, that the original in- 
tention was to bring out Ivanhoe as the production of a 
new hand, and that to assist this impression, the work 
wa-? printed in a size and manner unlike the preceding 
ones; but Constable, when the day of publication ap- 
[iroached, remonstrated against this experiment, and it 
was accordingly abandoned. 

The reader has already been told that Scott dictated 
the greater part of this romance. The portion of the 
MS. which is his own, appears, however, not only as 
well and firmly executed as that of any of the Tales 
of my Landlord, but distinguished by having still fewer 
erasures kud interlineations, and also by being in a small- 
er hand. The fragment is beautiful to look at — many 
pages together without one alteration.* It is, I suppose, 
superfluous to add, that in no im-'tance did Scott re-write 
'his prose before sending it to the press. Whatever may 
have been the case with his poetry, the world uniformly 
received the prima cura of the novelist. 

As a work of ail, Ivanhoe is perhaps the first of all 
Scott’s efforts, whether in prose or in verse; nor have 
the strength and splendour of his imagination been dis- 
played to higher advantage than in sopae of the scenes 
of tills romance. But 1 believe that no reader who is 
/jjipable of thoroughly comprehending the author’s Scotch 
character and Scotch dialogue will ever place eyen Ivan- 
hoe, a$ a work of genius, on the same level with Wa- 
verley, Guy Mannermg, or the Heart of Mid-Lothiam 

* A ikcsimile of a page ia given with this volume. Three of these 
&£S. pages were a iair day's Work in the author's estimation — equal 
to 15 or 16 of the original impression. 
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There is, to me, something so remarkably characteris- 
tic of Scott’s mind and manner in a particular passage 
of the Introduction, which he penned ten years after- 
wards for this work, that I must be pardoned for ex- 
tracting it here. He says — The character of the fair 
Jewess found so much favour in the eyes of some fair 
readers, that the writer was censured, because, when ar 
ranging the fates of the characters of the drama, he had 
not assigned the hand of Willred to Rebecca, rather than 
the less interesting Rowena. But, not to mention that 
the prejudices of tlie age rendered such an union almost 
impossible, the author may, in pa^^sing, observe that he 
thinks a character of a highly virtuous and lofty stamp 
is degraded rather than exalted by an attempt to reward 
virtue with temporal prosperity. Such is not the recom- 
pense which providence has deemed worthy of suffering 
merit ; and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach 
young persons, the most common readers of romance, 
that recdtude of conduct and of principle are either 
naturally allied with, or adequately rewarded by, the 
gi’atification of our passions, or attainment of our wishes. 
In a word, if a virtuous and self-denied cliai*acter is dis- 
missed witli tempoi-al wealth, greatness, rank, or the in- 
dulgence of such a ra.^hly-forme'd or ill-assoj*ted passion 
as that of Rebecca for Ivanhoe, the reader will be apt 
to say, verily Virtue has had its reward. But a glance 
rn the great picture of life will show, that the duties of 
self-denial, and the sacrifice of passion to principle,, are 
'seldom thus remunerated ; and that the internal con- 
sdousness of their high-minded discharge of duty pro- 
duces on their own refieciions a more adequate recom- 
pense, in the form of that peace Vhich the world cani^ot 
give or take away." 
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The introduction of the i harming Jewess and her father 
originated, I find, in a conversation that Scott held with 
his friend Skene during the severest season of his bodily 
sufferings in the early i)art of this year. “ Mr. Skene,” 
says that gentleman’s wife, sitting by his bedside, and 
trying to amuse him as well as he could in the intervals 
of pain, happened to get on the subject of the Jews, tis 
he had observed them when he spent some time in Ger- 
many in his youth. Their situation had naturally made 
a strong impression ; for in those days they retained their 
own dress and manners entire, and were treated with 
considerable austerity by their Christian neighbours, be- 
ing still locked up at night in their own quarter by great 
gates ; and Mr. Skene, partly in seriousness, but partly 
from the mere wish to turn his mind at the moment upon 
something that might occupy and divert it, suggested that 
a group of Jews would be an interesting feature if he 
could contrive to bring them into his next novel.” Upon 
the appearance of Ivanhoe, he reminded Mr. Skene of 
this conversation, and said, “ You will find this book owes 
not a little to your German reminiscences.” Mrs. Skene 
adds — “ Dining with us one day, not long before Ivanhoe 
was begun, something that was mentioned led him to de- 
scribe the sudden death of an advocate of his acquaint- 
ance, a Mr, Elphinstone, which occurred in the Outer- 
house soon after he was called to the bar. It was, he said, 
no wonder that it had left a vivid impression on his mind, 
for it was the first Sudden death he ever witnessed ; and 
he now' related, it so as to make us all feel as if we bad 
the scene passing before our eyes. In the death of the 
Templar in Ivanhoe, I recognized the very picture — I 
believe I may safely say the very words-” * , 

* /vonAde, end of chap, adiv., (Edin. Edw) ' 
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By the way, before Ivanhoe made its appearance, I 
had myself been formally admitted to the author’s secret ; 
but had he favoured me with no such confidence, it would 
Iv^ been impossible for me to doubt that I had been 
^Fesent some months before at the conversation which 
suggested, and indeed l^upplicd albjthe matentils of, one 
of its most amusing chapters. I allude^to that in which 
our Saxon terms for animals in the field, and^ur Norman 
equivalents for them as they appear on the table, and so 
on, are explained and commented on. All this Scott owed 
to the after-dinner talk one day in Castle Street of his old 
friend Mr. William Clerk, — who, among other elegant 
pursuits, has cultivated the scicmce of philology very 
deeply. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without observing that 
the publication of Ivanhoe marks the most brilliant epoch 
in Scotfs history as the literary favourite of his contem- 
poraries. With the novel which he next put forth, the 
immediate sale of these works began gradually to decline ; 
and though, even when that "had reached its lowest declen- 
sion, it was still far above the most ambitious dreams of 
any other novelist, yet the publishers were afraid the an- 
nouncement of anything like a falling-off might cast a 
damp over the spirits of the author. He was allowed to 
*emain, for several years, under the impression that what- 
ever novel he threw oflT commanded at once the old trium- 
ohant sale of ten or twelve thousand, and was afterwards, 
when included in the collective edition, t6 be circulated 
n that shape also as widely as Waverley or Ivanhoe. In 
my opinion, it would have been very unwise in the book- 
sellers to give Scott any unfavourable tidings upon such 
subjects after the commencement of the malady which 
proved fatal to him, for th€\,t from the first shook hia 
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mind ; but I think they took a false measure of the man 
when they hesitated to tell him exactly how the matter 
stood, throughout 1820 and the three or four following 
years, when his intellect was as vigorous as it ever had 
been, and his heart as courageous ; and I regret their 
scruples (among other reasons), because the years now 
mentioned were the most costly ones in his life ; and for 
every twelvemonths in which any man allows himself*, or 
is encouraged by others, to proceed in a course of unwise 
expenditure, it becomes proportionably more difficult for 
him to pull up when the mistake is at length detected or 
recognized. 
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CHAPTEE XLVIL 

The Visionary — The Peel of Damick — Scotts Saturday 

Excursions to Abbotsford — A Sunday there in February 

— Constable — John Ballantyne — Thomas Purdie^ ^c . — 

Prince Gustaous Vasa — Proclamation of King George IV. 

— Publication of the Monastery. 

1820. 

In the course of December 1819 and January 1820, 
Scott drew up three essaj s, under the title of “ The Vis- 
ionary,” upon certain popular doctrines or delusions, the 
spread of which at this time filled with alarm, not only 
Tories like him, but many persons who had been distin- 
guished through life for their adherence to political liber- 
alism. These papers appeared successively in James 
Ballantyne’s Edinburgh Weekly Journal, and their parent- 
age being obvious, they excited much attention in Scot- 
land. Scott collected them into a pamphlet, which had 
also a large circulation ; and I remember his showing 
very particular satisfaction when he observed a mason 
reading it to his comrades as they sat at their dinner, by 
a new house on Leith Walk. During January, however, 
his thoughts continued to be chiefly occupied with the 
details of the proposed corps of Foresters ; of which, I 
believe it was at last settled, as far as depended on the 
other gentlemen concerned in it, that he should be the 
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Major. He wrote and spoke on this subject with undi- 
minished zeal, until the whole fell to the ground in con- 
sequence of the Government’s ultimately declining to 
take on itself any part of the expense ; a refusal which 
must have been fatal to any such project when the Duke 
of Buccleuch was a minor. He felt the disappointment 
keenly ; but, in the mean time, the hearty alacrity with 
which his neighbours of all classes gave in their adhesion, 
had afforded him much pleasure, and, as regarded his own 
immediate dependants, served to rivet the bonds of affec- 
tion and confidence, which were to the end maintained 
between him and them. Darnick had been especially 
ardent in the cause, and he thenceforth considered its 
volunteers as persons whose individual fortunes closely 
concerned him. I could fill many a page with the letters 
which he wrote at subsequent periods, with the view of 
promoting the success of these spirited young fellows in 
their various departments of industry : they were proud 
of their patron, as may be supposed, and he was highly 
gratified, as well as amused, when he learned that, — 
while the rest of the world were talking of “The Great 
Unknown,” — his usual sobriquet among these villagers 
was “ The Duke of Damick.” Already his possessions 
almost encircled this picturesque and thriving hamlet y 
and ther6 were few things on which he had more strongly 
fixed his fancy than ac'quiring a sort of symbol of seign- 
iory there, by becoming the purcha-^er of a certain then 
ruinous tower that predominated, with a few coeval trees, 
over the farm-houses and cottages of his ducal vassals. 
A letter, previously quoted, contains an allusion to this 
Peelhouse of Darnick ; which is moreover exactly de- 
scribed in the novel which he had now in hand — the 
Monastery. The interest Scott seemed to take in the 
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Peel, awakened, however, the pride of its hereditary pro- 
prietor : and when that worthy person, who had made some 
money by trade in Edinburgh, resolved on fitting it up for 
the evening retreat of his own life, his Grace of Damich 
was too happy to wave his pretensions. 

This was a winter of uncommon severity in Scotland ; 
and the snow lay so deep and so long as to inteiTupt very 
seriously all Scott’s country operations. I find, in his 
letters to Laidlaw, various paragraphs expressing the 
concern he took in the hardships which his poor neigh- 
bours must be suffering. Thus, on the I9th of January, 
he says — 

“ Bear Willie, — I write by the post that you may receive 
the enclosed, or rather subjoined, cheque for £60, in perfect 
safety. This dreadful morning will probably stop Mercer.* 
It makes me shiver in the midst of superfluous comforts to 
think of the distress of others. £10 of the £60 I wish you to 
distribute among our poorer neighbours, so as may best aid 
them. I mean not only the actually indigent, but those who 
are, in our phrase, ilL ajf I am. sure Dr. Scott •j- will assist you 
with his advice in this labour of love. 1 ^ink part of the 
wood-money 4: too, should be given among the Abbotstown 
folks if the storm keeps them off^ work, as is like. Yours truly, 

Walter Scott. 

Deep, deep snow lying here. How do the goodwife and 
bairns ? The little bodies will be half-buried in snow drift-’’ 

And again, on the 25th, he writes thus : — 

“ Dear Willie, — I have yours with the news of the inunda- 
tion, which, it seems, has done no damage. 1 hope Mai will 

♦ The weekly Paxnick carrier. 

t Br. Scott of Damlee. — See ante, p. 161. This vety amiable 
modest, and intelligent friend of Sir Walter Scott’s, died in 1887. 

X Some monej’’ expected from the sale of larches. 
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be taken care of. He should have a bed in the kitchen, and 
always be called in-doors after it is dark, for all the kind are 
savage at night Please cause Swanston to knock him up a 
box, and fill it with straw from time to time. I enclose a 
cheque for £50 to pay accounts, &c. Do not let the poor 
bodies want for a £5, or even a £10, more or less; — 

* We’ll get a blessing wi* the lave, 

And never miss’t.’ ♦ 

“Yours, W. S.** 

In the course of this month, through the kindness of 
Mr. Croker, Scott received from the late Earl Bathurst, 
then Colonial Secretary of State, the offer of an appoint- 
ment in the civil service of the East-India Company for 
his second son : and this seemed at the time too good a 
thing not to be gratefully accepted ; though the apparent- 
ly increasing prosperity of his fortunes induced him, a 
few years afterwards, to indulge his parental feelings by 
throwing it up. He thus alludes to this matter in a letter 
to his good old friend at Jedburgh : — 


“ To Robert Shortreed, Esq., Sheriff- Substitute of Roxburgh^ 
shire, Jedburgh. 

“ Edinburgh, 19th Jan. 1820. 

“ My Dear Sir, — I heartily congratulate you on getting the 
appointment for your son William in a manner so very pleas- 
ant to your feelings, and which is, like all Whytbank does, 
considerate, friendly, and generous-f I am not aware that 1 
have any friends at Calcutta, but if you think letters to Sir 

^ Bums — lAnes to a Mouse. 

t “ An India appointment, with the name which the late Mr. 
^ringle of Whytbank sent unsolicited, believing it might be ibund 
•seful to a family where there were seven sons to provide for.” — Note 
by Mr, A. Bhortrede. 
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John Malcolm and Lieut.-Colonel Bussell would serve mj 
young friend, he shall have my best commendations to them. 

“ It is very odd that almost the same thing has happened to 
me ; for about, a week ago I was surprised by a letter, saying 
that an unknown friend (who since proves to be Lord Bathurst, 
whom I never saw or spoke with) would give my second son 
a writer’s situation for India. Charles is two years too young 
for this appointment ; but I do not think I am at liberty to 
decline an ofrer so advantageous, if it can be so arranged that, 
by exchange or otherwise, it can be kept open for him. Ever 
yours faithJMy, Walter Scott.” 

About the middle of February — it having been ere 
that time arranged that I should marry his eldest daugh- 
ter in the course of the spring, — I accompanied him and 
part of his family on one of those flying visits to Abbots-" 
ford, with which he often indulged himself on a Saturday 
during term. Upon such occasions Scott appeared at 
the usual hour in Court, but wearing, instead of the offi- 
cial suit of black, his country morning dress — gi'een jacket 
and so forth, — under the clerk’s gown ; a license of which 
many gentlemen of the long rohe had been accustomed to 
avail themselves in the days of his youth — it being then 
considered as the authentic badge that they were lairds as 
well as lawyers — but which, to use the dialect of the 
place, had fallen into desuetude before I knew the Parlia- 
ment House. He was, I think, one of the two or three, 
or at most the half-dozen, who still adhered to this priv- 
ilege of their order ; and it has now, in all likelihood, be- 
come quite obsolete, like the ancient. custom, a part of the 
same system, for all Scotch barristers to appear without 
gowns 01 wigs, and in coloured clothes, when upon circuit 
At noon, when the Court broke up, Peter Mathieson was 
sure to be in attendance in the Parliament Close, and five 
minutes after, the gown had been tossed off, and Scotty 
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rubbing his hands for glee, was under weigh for Tweed- 
side. On this occasion, he was, of course, in mourning ; 
but I have thought it worth while to preserve the circum- 
stance of his usual Saturday’s costume. As we proceeded, 
he talked without reserve of the novel of the Monasteiy, 
of which he had the first volume with him : and men- 
tioned, what he had probably forgotten when he wrote the 
Introduction of 1830, that a good deal of that volume had 
been composed before he concluded Ivanhoe. “ It was a 
relief,” he said, “ to interlay the scenery most familiar to 
me with the strange world for which I had to draw so 
much on imagination.” 

Next morning there appeared at breakfast John Bal- 
lantyne, who had at this time a shooting or hunting-box 
a few miles off, in tjie vale of the Leader, and with him 
Mr. Constable, his guest ; and it being a fine clear day, 
as ^on as Scott had read the Church service and one of 
Jeremy Taylor’s sermons, w’e all sallied out, before noon, 
on a perambulation of his upland territories ; Maida and 
the rest of tjie favourites accompanying our march. At 
Starting we were joined by the constant henchman. Torn 
Purdie, — - and I may save myself the trouble of any at- 
tempt to describe his appearance, for his master has given 
us an inimitably true one in introducing a certain person- 
age of his Redgauntl^t ; — ^ He. was, perhaps, sixty years 
old ; yet his brow was not much furrowed, and his jet 
black hair was only gn>zled, ijot whitened, by the ad- 
vance of age. All his motions spoke strength unabated ; 
|md though rather undersized, he had very broad shoul- 
ders, was square made, thin-fianked, and apparently conir 
biped in file frame muscular strength and activity ; the 
Vast somewhat impaired, perhaps, by years, but the first 
remaining in full vigour. A hard and harsh countenance ; 
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eyes far sunk under projecting eye-brows, which were 
gi’izzled like his hair : a wide mouth, furnished from ear 
to ear with a range of unimpaired teeth of uncommon 
whiteness, and a size and breadth which might have be- 
come the jaws of an ogre, completed this delightful por- 
trait/’ Equip this figure in Scott’s cast-off green jacket, 
white hat and drab trousers ; and imagine that years of 
kind treatment, comfort, and the honest consequence of a 
confidential grieve^ had softened away much of the hard- 
ness and harshness originally impressed on the visage by 
anxious penury and the sinister habits of a Ih^chfisher ; 
— and the Tom Purdie of 1820 stands before us. 

We were all delighted to see how completely Scott had 
recovered his bodily vigour, and none more so than Con- 
stable, who, as he puffed and panted after him up one 
ravine and down another, often stopped to wipe his fore- 
head, and remarked that “ it was not every author who 
should lead him such a dance.” But Purdie’s face shone 
with rapture as he observed how severely the swag-bellied 
bookseller’s activity was tasked. Scott exclaiming exult- 
ingly, though perhaps for the tenth time, “ This will be a 
glorious spring for our trees, Tom ! ” — “ You may say 
that, Shirra,” quoth Tom, — and then lingering a moment 
for Constable — ‘‘My certy,” he added, scratching hia 
head, “ and I think it will be a grand season for our hiiki 
too.” But indeed Tom always talked of our hiiks as if 
they bad been as regular products of the soil as cur aits 
and our hirks. Having threaded, first the Hexilcleugh, 
and then the Rhymer’s Glen, we arrived at Huntly Bum, 
where the hospitality of the kind Weird-Sist&rs^ as Scott 
called the Miss Fergussons, reanimated our exhausted 
Bibliopoles, and gave them courage to extend their walk 
a little further down the same famous brook. Here there 
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was a small cottage in a very sequestered situation, by 
making some little additions to which Scott thought it 
might be converted into a suitable summer residence for 
bis daughter and future son-in-law. The details of that 
plan were soon settled — it was agreed on all hands that 
a sweeter scene of seclusion could not be fancied. He 
repeated some verses of Rogers' Wish,” which paint the 
spot : — 

** Mine be a cot beside the hill — 

A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill, 

With many a fall shall linger near: ” &c. 

But when he came to the stanza — 

“ And Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 

In russet-gown and apron blue,” 

he departed from the text, adding — 

“ But if Bluestockings here yon bring, 

The Great Unknown won’t dine with you.” 

Johnny Ballantyne, a projector to the core, was partic- 
ulaily zealous about this embryo establishment Fore- 
seeing that he should have had walking enough ere he 
reached Huntly Bum, his dapper little Newmarket 
groom had been ordered to fetch Old Mortality thither, 
and now, mounted on his fine hunter, he capered about 
us, looking pallid and emaciated as a ghost, but as gay 
and cheerful as ever, and would fain have been permitted 
to ride over hedge and ditch to mark out the proper line 
of the future avenue. Scott admonished him that the 
country-people, if they saw him at such work, would take 
the whole party for heathens ; and clapping spurs to hie 
}iorse, he left us. ** The deil's in the body,” quoth Tom 
PurdiCy “ hell be ower every ytU atween this and Tufn- 
VOL. V. 20 
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again, thougli it be the Lord’s day. I wadna wonder if 
lie were to be ceeted before the Session.” “ Be sure, 
Tam,” cries Constable, “ that ye egg on the Dominie to 
blaw up his father — I would iia grudge a hundred miles 
o’ gait to see the ne’er-do-weel on the stool, and neither, 
ril be sworn, would the Sheriff,” — “ Na, na,” quoth the 
Sheriff ; “ we’ll let sleeping dogs be, Tam.” 

As we walked homeward, Scott, being a little fatigued, 
laid his left hand on Tom’s shouldei*, and leaned heavily 
for support, chatting to his “ Sunday pony,” as he called the 
affectionate fellow, just as freely as with the rest of the 
party, and Tom put in hih w’oixl >hrewdly and manfully, 
and grinned and grunted whenever the joke chanced to 
be within his apprehension. It was easy to see that his 
heart swelled within him from the moment that the 
Sheriff got his collar in his gripe. 

There arose a little dispute between them about what 
tree or trees ought to be cut down in a hedge-row that we 
passed, and Scott seemed somewhat ruffled with finding 
that some previous hints of his on that head had not been 
attended to. When we got into motion again, his hand 
was on Constable’s shoulder — and Tom dropped a pace 
or two to the rear, until we approached a gate, when he 
jumped forw^ard and opened it. “ Give us a pinch of 
your snuff, Tom,” quoth the Sheriff — Tom’s mull was 
produced, and the hand resumed its position. I was much 
diverted with Tom’s behaviour when we at length reached 
Abbotsford. There were some garden chairs on the green 
in front of the cottage porch. Scott sat down on one of 
them to enjoy the view of his new tower as it gleamed in 
the sunset, and Constable and I did the like. Mr. Purdie 
remained lounging near us for a few minutes, and then 
saked the Sheriff “ to speak a word.” They withdrew 
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together into the garden — and S(*ott presently rejoined 
us with a particularly comical expression of face. As 
Boon as Tom was out of sight, he said — “ Will ye guess 
what he has been saying, now ? — 'Well, this is a great 
satisfaction ! Tom assures me that he has thought the 
matter over, and will take my advice about the thinning of 
that clump behind Captain Fergusson’s.” * 

I must not forget that, whoever might be at Abbotsford, 
Tom always appeared at his master’s elbow on Sunday, 
when dinner was over, and drank long life to the Laird 
and the Lady and all the good company, in a quaigh of 
whiskey, or a tumbler of wine, according to his fancy, I 
believe Scott has somewhere expressed in print his satis- 
faction that, among all the changes of our manners, the 
ancient freedom of personal intercourse may still be in- 
dulged between a master and an owt-of^doord servant; 
but in truth he kept by the old fashion even with domes- 
tic servants, to an extent which I have hardly seen prac- 

* I am obliged to my friend Mr. Scott of Gala for reminding me of 
the following trait of Tom Purdie. The first time Mr. John Richard- 
son of Fludyer Street came to Abbotsford, Tom (who took him for a 
Southron) was sent to attend upon him while he tried for a Jish (t. e. 
a salmon) in the neighbourhood of Melrose Bridge. As they walked 
thither, Tom boasted grandly of the size of the fish he had himself 
caught there, evidently giving the stranger no credit for much skill in 
the Waltoniau craft. By and by, however, Richardson, who is an ad- 
mirable angler, hooked a vigorous fellow, and after a beautiful exliibi- 
tion of the art, landed him in safety. *‘A fine/sA, Tom.” — “ Oo, 
aye, Sir,” quoth Tom — “it’s a bonny grilse.” “A grilse, Tom! ” 
Bays Mr. R. — “ it's as heavy a salmon as the heaviest you were telling 
me about.” Tom showed liis teeth in a smile of bitter iacrednlity; 
but while they were still debating. Lord Somerville’s fisherman came 
up with scales in his basket and Richardson insisted on having his vic- 
tim weighed. The result was triumphant for the captor. “Wcel,” 
Bays Tom, letting the salmon drop on the turf — “ weel, ye ore a 
paeikle fish, mon — and a meikle fule too,” (he added in a lower key" 

to let voursell be kilt by an Englander.” [X839.] 
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tised bj any other gentleman. He conversed with his 
coachman if he sat by liim, as he often did on the box — 
with his footman, if he happened to be in the rumble ; 
and when there as ai y very young lad in the household, 
he held it a point of duty to see that his employments 
were so arranged as to leave time for advancing his edu- 
cation, made him bring his copy-book once a-week to the 
library, and examined him as to all that he was doing. 
Indeed he did not confine this humanity to his own peo- 
ple. Any steady servant of a friend of his was soon con- 
sidered as a sort of friend too, and was sure to have a 
kind little colloquy to himself at coming and going. 
With all this, Scott was a very rigid enforcer of discipline 
—-contrived to make it thoroughly understood by all 
about him, that they must do their part by him as he did 
his by them ; and the result was happy. I never knew 
any man so well served as he was — so carefully, so re- 
spectfully, and bO silently ; and I cannot help doubting if, 
in any depjirtment of human operations, real kindness 
ever compromised real dignity. 

In a letter, already quoted, there occurs some mention 
of the Prince Gustavus Vasa, who was spending this 
winter in Edinburgh, and his Royal Highness s accom- 
plished attendant, the Baron Polier. I met them fre- 
quently in Castle Street, and remember as especially 
interesting the first evening that they dined there. The 
only portrait in Scotf s Edinburgh dining-room was one 
of Charles XII. of Sweden, and he was struck, as in- 
deed every one must have been, with the remarkable 
resemblance which the exiled Prince's air and features 
presented to the hero of his race. Young Gustavus, on 
his part, hung with keen and melancholy enthusiasm on 
Scott's anecdotes of the expedition bf Charles Edwai^d 
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Stewart. — The Prince, accompanied by Scott and my* 
seltj witnessed the ceremonial of the proclamation of 
King George IV. on the 2d of February at the Cross 
of Edinburgh, from a window over Mr. Constable’s shop 
in the High Street ; and on that occasion also, the air 
of sadness that mixed in his features with eager cu- 
riosity, was very affecting. Scott explained all the de- 
tails to him, not without many lamentations over the 
barbarity of Auld Reekie bailies, who had removed 
the beautiful Gothic Cross itself^ for the sake of wid- 
ening the thoroughfare. The weather was fine, the 
sun shone bright; and the antique tabards of the her- 
alds, the trumpet notes of God zave the Kingj and the 
hearty cheerings of the immense uncovered multitude 
that filled the noble old street, produced altogether a 
scene of great splendour and solemnity. The Royal 
Exile surveyed it with a flushed cheek and a watery 
eye, and Scott, observing his emotion, withdrew with me 
to another window, whispering — “Poor lad I poor lad! 
God help him.” Later in the season, the Prince spent a 
few days at Abbptsford ; but I have said enough to ex- 
plain some allusions in the next letter to Lord Montagu, 
in which Scott also adverts to several public events of 
January and February 1820 — the assassination of the 
Duke of Berri — the death of King George HI. — the 
general election which followed the royal demise — and 
its more unhappy consequence, the re-agitation of the 
old disagreement between George IV, and his wife, who, 
as soon as she learned his accession to the throne, an- 
nounced her resolution of returning from tl^e Continent 
(where she had been leading for some years a >vandering 
life), and asserting her rights as Queen, The Tory gen- 
tleman in whose canvass of the Selkirk boroughs Scott 
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was now earnestly concerned, was Ins worthy friend, Mr, 
Henry Monteith of Carstairs, who ultimately carried the 
election. 


“ To the Lord Montagu^ Ditton Park, 

“ Edinburgh, 22d February 1820. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I have nothing to say, except that Sel- 
kirk has declared decidedly for Monteith, and that his calling 
and election seem to be sure. Roxburghshire is right and 
tight. Harden will not stir for Berwickshire. In short, within 
my sphere of observation, there is nothing which need make 
you regret your personal absence ; and I hope my dear young 
namesake and chief will not find his influence abated while he 
is unable to head it himself. It is but little I can do, but it 
shall always be done with a good will — and merits no thanks, 
for I owe much more to his father's memory than ever I can 
pay a tittle of. I often think what he would have said or 
wished, and within my limited sphere, that will always be a 
rule to me while I have the means of advancing in any respect 
the interest of his son ; — certainly, if anything could increase 
this desire, it would be the banner being at present in your 
Lordship's hand. I can do little but look out a-head, but that 
is always something. When I look back on the house of Buc- 
cleuch, as I once knew it, it is a sad retrospect. But we must 
look forward, and hope for the young blossom of so goodly a 
tree. 1 think your Lordship judged quite right in carrying 
Walter in his place to the funeral* He will long remember 
it, and may survive many occasions of the same kind, to all 
human appearance. — Here is a horrid business of the Duke 
de Berri. It was first told me yesterday by Count Itterburg 
(I e. Prince Gustavus of Sweden, son of the ex-King), who 
comes to see me very often. No fairy tale could match the ex- 
travagance of such a tale being told to a private Scotch gentle- 
man by such a narrator, his own grandfather having perished 

♦ The funeral of George HI. at Windsor: the young Duke of Bno* 
dench was at this time at Eton. 
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in the same manner. But our age has been one of complete 
revolution, baffling all argument and expectation. As to the 
King and Queen, or, to use the abbreviation of an old Jacobite 
of my acquaintance, who, not loving to hear them so called at 
full length, and yet desirous to have the newspapers read to 
him, commanded these words always to be pronounced as the 
etters K. and Q. — 1 say then, as to the K. and the Q., I Ten- 
ure to think, that whichever strikes the first blow will lose the 
battle. The sound, well-judging, and well-principled body of 
the people will be much shocked at the stirring such a hateful 
and disgraceful question. If the K. urges it unprovoked, the 
public feeling will put him in the wrong ; if he lets her alone, 
her own imprudence, and that of her hot-headed adviser 
Harry Brougham, will push on the discussion; and, take a 
fool's word for it, as Sancho says, the country will never bear 
her coming back, foul with the various kinds of infamy she 
has been stained with, to force herself into the throne. On 
the whole, it is a discussion most devoutly to be deprecated by 
those who wish well to the Royal family. 

“ Now for a very different subject. I have a report that 
there is found on the farm of Melsington, in a bog, the limb of 
a bronze figure, full size, with a spur on the heel. This has 
been reported to Mr. Riddell, as Commissioner, and to me as 
Antiquary in cbief, on the estate. I wish your lordship would 
permit it to be sent provisionally to Abbotsford, and also allow 
me, if it shall seem really curious, to make search for the rest 
of the statue. Clarkson * has sent me a curious account of it ; 
and that a Roman statue (for such it seems) of that size should 
be found in so wild a place, has something very imtating to 
the curiosity. 1 do not of course desire to have anything more 
than the opportunity of examining the rolique. It may be the 
foundation of a set of bronzes, if stout Lord Walter should 
turn to virtu. 

“ Always, my dear Lord, most truly yours, 

Walter Scott.'' 

* Ehenezer Clarkson, Esq., a surgeon of distinguished skill at Sel- 
kirk, and through life a trusty firiend and crony of the Sheriffs. 
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The novel of the Monasteiy was published by Messrs, 
Longiuun & Co., in the beginning of March. It ap- 
peared not in the post 8vo form of Ivanhoe, but in 8 
vols. 12mo, like the earlier works of the series. In fact, 
a few sheets of the Monastery had been printed before 
Scott agreed to let Ivanhoe have “ By the Author of 
Waverley ” on its title-page ; and the .different shape 
of the two books belonged to the abortive scheme of 
passing off “Mr. Laurence Templeton” as a hitherto 
unheard-of candidate for literary success. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Scott revisits London — His Portrait hy Lawrence, and Bust 
by CJiantrey — Anecdotes by Allan Cunningham — Letters 
to Mrs. Scott, Laidlaw, — His Baronetcy gazetted — 
Marriage of his Daughter Sophia — Letter to ^^-the Baron 
of Oalashiels ” — Visit of Prince Gui>taous Vasa at Abbots- 
ford — Tenders of Honorary Degrees from Oxford and 
Cambridge — Letter to Mr* Thomas Scott* 

1820. 

At the rising of his Court on the 12th of March, Scott 
proceeded to London, for the purpose of receiving his 
oaronetey, “which he had been prevented from doing in 
the spring of the preceding year by his own illness, 
nnd again at Chri^mas by accumulated family afflic- 
tion^ Ou his arrival in town, his son the Cornet met 
him and thev both established themselves at Miss Dum- 
ergue’s. 

On^ of his fir^. visitors was Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who, infprmed him that the King had losolved to adorn 
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the great gallery, then in progress at Windsor Castle, 
with portraits by his hand of his Majesty’s most dis- 
tinguibhed contemporaries ; all the reigning monarchs of 
Europe, and their chiet* ministers and generals, had al- 
ready sat for this purpose ; on the same walls the King 
desired to see exhibited those of his own subjects who 
had attained the highest honours of literature and science 
— and it was his pleasure that this series should com- 
mence with Walter Scott. The portrait was of course 
begun immediately, and the head was finished before 
Scott left town. Sir Thomas has caught and fixed with 
admirable skill one of the loftiest expressions of Scott’s 
countenance at the proudest period of his life : to the 
peifect ti'uth of the representation, every one who ever 
surprised him in the act of composition at his desk, will 
bear witness. The expression, however, was one with, 
which many who had seen the man often, were not 
familiar; and it was extremely unfortunate that Sir 
Thomas filled in the figure from a separate sketch after 
he had quitted London. When I first saw the head, I 
thought nothing could be better ; but there was an evi- 
dent change for the worse when the picture appeared 
in its finished state — for the rest of the person had 
been *done on a different scale, and this neglect of pro- 
portion takes considerably from the majestic effect which 
\he head itself, and especially the mighty pile of fore- 
head, had in nature. I hope one day to see a good en- 
graving of the head alone, as I first saw it floating on 
^ dark sea of canvass. 

Lawrence told me, several years afterwards, that, in 
his opinion, the two greatest men he had painted were 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Walter S^ott; “and 
it was odd,” said he, “ that they both chose usually the 
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same hour for sitting — seven in the morning. They 
were both as patient sitters as I ever had. Scott, how- 
ever, was, in my case at least, a very dijSicult subject 
I had selected wliat^ struck me as his noblest look ; but 
when he was in tlie chair before me, he talked away on 
all sorts of subjects in his usual ttyle, so that it cost me 
great pains to bring him back to solemnity, when I had 
to attend to anything beyond the outline of a subordinate 
feature. I soon found that the surest recipe was to say 
something that would lead him to recite a bit of poetry. 
I used to introduce, by hook or by crook, a few lines of 
Campbell or Byron — he was sure to take up the pas- 
sage where I left it, or cap it by something better — 
and then — when he was, as Dryden says of one of his 
heroes — 

* Made up of three parts fire — so full of heaven 
It sparkled at his eyes ’ — 

then was my time — and I made the best use I could 
tf it. The hardest day^s work I had with him was 
once when * * * * * accompanied him to my paint- 
ing room. ***** was in particular gay spirits, and 
nothing would serve him but keeping both artist and 
titter in a perpetual state of merriment by anecdote 
upon anecdote about poor Sheridan. The anecdotes 
were mostly in themselves black enough — but the 
style of the contour was irresistibly quaint and comi- 
When Scott came next, he said he was ashamed 
of himself for laughing so much as he listened to them; 
for truly,' quoth he, ‘ if the tithe was fact, * * • ♦ ♦ 
might have said to Sherry — as Lord Braxfield once 
said to an eloquent calprit at the bar — ‘Ye're a vera 
t A distinguished Whig friend. 
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clever elder, man, but ye wad be nane the waur o* a 
banging/ ” 

It was also during this visit to London that Scott sat 
to Mr. (now Sir Francis) Chantrey for that bust which 
alone preserves for posterity the cast of expression most 
fondly remembered by all who ever mingled in his domes- 
tic circle. Chantrey’s request that Scott would sit to him 
was communicated through Mr. Allan Cunningham, then 
(as now) employed as Clerk of the Works in our great 
Sculptor’s establishment, hlr. Cunningham, in his early 
days, when gaining his bread as a stone-mason in Niths- 
dale, made a pilgrimage on foot into Edinburgh, for the 
sole purpose of seeing the author of Marmion as he 
passed along the street. He was now in possession of a 
celebrity of his own, and had mentioned to his patron his 
purpose of calling on Scott to thank him for some kind 
message he had received, through a common friend, on the 
subject of those Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song,” which first made his poetical talents knowm to the 
public. Chantrey embraced this opportunity of convey- 
ing to Scott his own long-cherished ambition of modelling 
his head; and Scott at once assented to the flattering 
proposal. “ It was about nine in the morning,” says Mr. 
Cunningham, “ that I sent in my card to him at Miss 
Dumergue’s in Piccadilly, It had not been gone a 
minute, when I heard a quick heavy step coming, and in 
he came, holding out both hands, as was his custom, and 
saying, as he pressed mine — ‘Allan Cunningham, I am 
glad to see you.’ I said something,” continues Mr. C., 
“ about the pleasure I felt in touching the hand that had 
charmed me so much. He moved his hand, and with ono 
of his comic smiles, said, ‘ Ay — and a big bix)wn hand 
it is/ I was a little abashed at first : Scott saw it, and 
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soon put me at my ease ; he had the power — I had 
almost called it the art, but art it was not — of winning 
one’s heart and restoring one’s confidence beyond any man 
I ever met.” Then ensued a little conversation, in which 
Scott complimented Allan on his ballads, and urged him 
to try some work of more consequence, quoting Burns’s 
words, “ for deal' auld Scotland’s sake ; ” but being engaged 
to breakfast in a distant part of the town, he presently 
dismissed his visitor, promising to appear next day at an 
early hour, and submit himself to Mr. Chantrey’s inspec- 
tion. 

Chantrey’s purpose had been the same as Lawrence’s 

— to seize a poetical phasis of Scott’s countenance ; and 
he proceeded to model the head as looking upwards, 
gravely and solemnly. The talk that passed, meantime, 
had equally amused and gratified both, and fortunately, at 
parting, Chantrey requested that Scott would come and 
breakfast with him next morning before they recom- 
menced operations in the studio. Scott accepted the in- 
vitation, and when he arrived again in Ecclestone Street, 
found two or three acquaintances assembled to meet him, 

— among others, his old friend Richard Heber. The 
breakfast was, as any party in Sir Francis Chantrey’s 
house is sure to be, a gay and joyous one, and not having 
seen Heber in particular for several years, Scott’s spirits 
were unusually excited by the presence of an intimate 
associate of his youthful days. I transcribe what follows 
from Mr. Cunningham’s Memorandum : — 

“Heber made many inquiries about old friends in 
Edinburgh, and old books and old houses, and reminded 
the other of their early socialities. * Ay,’ said Mr. Scott, 
I remember we once dined out togeth(ir, and sat so late 
lhat when we came away the night and day were so neat* 
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ly balanced, that we resolved to walk about till sunrise 
The moon was not down, however, and we took advan- 
tage of her ladyship’s lantern, and climbed to the top of 
Arthur’s Seat ; when we came down we had a rare ap- 
petite for breakfast’ — ‘ I remember it well,’ said Heber. 
‘ Edinburgh was a wild place in those days, — it abounded 
in clubs — convivial clubs.’ — ^ Yea,’ replied Mr. Scott, 
‘ and abounds still ; but the conversation is calmer, and 
there are no such sallies now as might be heard in other 
times. One club, I remember, was infested with two 
Kemps, father and son ; wlien the old man had done 
speaking, the young one began, — and before he grew 
weary, the father was refreshed, and took up the song. 
John Clerk, during a pause, was called on for a stave ; 
he immediately struck up, in a psalm-singing tone, and 
electi’ified the club with a verse which sticks like a burr 
to my memory — 

‘ Now, God Almighty judge James Kemp, 

And likewise his son John, 

And hang them over Hell in hemp, 

And bum them in brimstone.’ — 

the midst of the mirth which this specimen of 
psalmody raised, John (commonly called Jack) Fuller, 
the member for Sun-ey, and standing jester of the House 
of Commons, came in. Heber, who was well acquainted 
with the free and joyous character of that worthy, began 
to lead him out by relating, some festive anecdotes : Ful- 
ler growled approbation, and indulged us with some of his 
odd sallies ; things which he assured us ^ were damned 
good, and true too, which was better.’ Mr. Scott, who 
was standing when Fuller came in, eyed him at first with 
a look grave and considerate ; but as the stream of con- 
versation flowed, his keen eye twinkled brighter and 
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brighter ; his stature increased, for he drew himself up, 
and seemed to take the measure of the hoary joker, body 
and soul. An hour or two of social chat had meanwhile 
induced Mr. Chan trey to alter his views as to the bust, 
and when Mr. Scott left us, he said to me privately, ‘This 
will never do — I shall never be able to please myself 
with a perfectly serene expression. I must try his con- 
versational look, take him when about to break out into 
some sly funny old story.’ As Chan trey said this, he took 
a string, cut off the head of the bust, put ft into its present 
position, touched the eyes and the mouth slightly, and 
wrought such a transformation upon it, that when Scott 
came to his third sitting, he smiled and said, — ‘ Ay, 
ye’re mair like yoursel now ! — Why Mr. Chantrey, no 
witch of old ever performed such cantrips with clay as 
this.’” 

These sittings were seven in number ; but when Scott 
revisited London a year afterwards, he gave Chantrey 
several more, the bust being by that time in marble. 
Allan Cunningham, when he called to bid him farewell, 
as he was about to leave town on the present occasion, 
found him in court dress, preparing to kiss hands at the 
bevee, on being gazetted as Baronet. “He seemed 
anything but at his ease,” says Cunningham, “in that 
strange attire ; he was like one in armour — the stiff 
tut of the coat — the large shining buttons and buckles 
— the lace ruffles — the queue — the sword — and the 
cocked hat, fonned a picture at which I could not for- 
bear smiling. He surveyed himself in the glass for a 
moment, and hurst into a hearty laugh. ‘ 0 Allan,’ he 
yuid, ‘ 0 Allan, what creatures we must make of our- 
selves in obedience to Madam Etiquette ! See’st thou 
lot, I say, what a deformed thief this fashion is — how 
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giddily she turns about all the hotbloods between four- 
teen and five-and-thirty ? ’ ” * 

Scott’s baronetcy was conferred on him, not in con- 
sequence of any Ministerial suggestion^ but by the King 
personally, and of his own unsolicited motion ; and when 
the poet kissed his hand, he said to him — “I shall al • 
ways reflect with pleasure on Sir Walter Scot1’<^ having 
been the first creation of my reign.” 

The Gazette announcing his new dignity was dated 
March 30, and published on the 2d of April 1820 ; 
and the Baronet, as soon afterwards as he could get 
away from Lawrence, set out on his return to the 
North ; for he had such respect for the ancient preju- 
dice (a classical as well as a Scottish one) against mar- 
rying in May, that he was anxious to have the ceremony 
in which his daughter was concerned, over before that 
unlucky month should commence. It is needless to say, 
that during this stay in London he had again experi- 
enced, in its fullest measure, the enthusiasm of all ranks 
of his acquaintance; and I shall now transcribe a few 
paragraphs from domestic letters, which will show, among 
other things, how glad he was when the hour came that 
restored him to his ordinary course of life. 


“ To Mrs. Scotty 39 Castle StreeU Edinburgh. 

“ Piccadilly, 20th March 1820. 

'•* My Dear Charlotte, — I have got a delightful plan for the 
addition at Abb , which I think will make it quite com- 

plete, and furnish me with a handsome library, and you with a 
drawing-room and better bed-room, with good bed-rooms for 
company, &c. It will cost me a little hard work to meet the 
expense, but I have been a good while idle. I hope to leave 

* Mtuih ado about Nothing, Act III. Scene 8. 
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fclus town early next week, and shall hasten back with gi’eat 
delight to my own household gods, 

“ I hope this will find you from under Dr. Ross’s charge. I 
expect to see you quite in beauty when I come down, for I as- 
sure you I have been coaxed by very pretty ladies here, and 
look for merry faces at home. My picture comes on, and will 
be a grand thing, but the sitting is a great bore. Chantrey’s 
bust is one of the finest things he ever did. It is quite the 
fashion to go to see it — there’s for you. Tours, my dearest 
love, with the most sincere affection, 

Walter Scott.” 


To the Same. 

“ March 27, Piccadilly. 

**My Dear Charlotte, — I have the pleasure to say that 
Lord Sidmouth has promised to dismiss me in all my honours 
by the 30th, so that I can easily be with you by the end of 
April ; and you and Sophia may easily select the 28th, 29th, 
or 80th, for the ceremony. I have been much feted here, as 
usual, and had a very quiet dinner at Mr. Arbuthnot’s yester- 
day with the Duke of Wellington, where Walter heard the 
great Lord in all his glory talk of war and Waterloo. Here is a 
hellish — yes, literally a hellish bustle. My head turns round 
with it. The whole mjb of the Middlesex blackguards pass 
through Piccadilly twice a-day, and almost drive me mad with 
their noise and vociferation.* Pray do, my dear Charlotte, 
write soon. You know those at a distance are always anxious 
to hear from home. I beg you to say what would give you 
pleasure that I could bring from this place, and whether you 
want anything from Mrs. Arthur for yourself, Sophia, or 
Anne ; also what would please little Charles. You know you 
may stretch a point on this occasion. Richardson says your 
honours will be gazetted on Saturday; certainly very soon, as 
the King, I believe, has signed the warrant. When, or how I 
«hall see him, is not determined, but I suppose I shall have to 

* The general election was going bn. 

2 
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go to Brighton. My best love attends the girls, little Charles, 
and all the quadrupeds. 

“I conclude that the marriage ivill take place in Castle 
Street, and want to know where they go, &c. All this you 
wiU have to settle without my wise head ; but I shall be terri- 
bly critical — so see you do all right. I am always, dearest 
Charlotte, most affectionately yours, 

“Walter Scott.*' 

(« For ihe Lady Scott of Abbotsford — to heJ *' ) 


“ To Mr. James Bcdlantyne^ Printer^ St. John Street^ Edin^ 
burgh. 

“ 28th March, 96 Piccadilly. 

“ Dear Janies, — I am much obliged by your attentive let- 
ter. Unquestionably Longman & Co. sell their books at sub- 
scription price, because they have the first of the market, and 
only one-third of the books ; so that, as they say with us, ‘ let 
them care that come ahint.* This I knew and foresaw, and the 
ragings of the booksellers, considerably aggravated by the dis- 
pleasure of Constable and his house, are ridiculous enough; 
and as to their injuring the work, if it have a principle of loco- 
motion in it, they cannot stop it — if it has not, they cannot 
make it move. I care not a bent twopence about their quar- 
rels ; only I say now, as I always said, that Constable's man- 
agement is best, both for himself and the author ; and had we 
not been controlled by the narrowness of discount, I would put 
nothing past him. I agree with the public in thinking the 
work not very interesting; but it was written with as much 
»are as the others — that is, with no care at all; and, 

* If it is na weil hobbit, we’ll bobb it again.’ 

“ On these points I am Atlas. I cannot write much in this 
bustle of engagements, with Sir Francis's mob hollowing under 
"“he windows. I find that even this light composition demands 
% certain degree of silence, and I might as well live in a cot- 
ton-mill. Lord Sidmouth tells me 1 will obtain leave to qiii^ 
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London by tbe 80th, which will be delightful news, for I find 1 
cannot bear late hours and great society so well as formerly • 
and yet it is a fine thing to hear politics talked of by Ministers 
of State, and war discussed by the Duke of Wellington. 

“My occasions here will require that John or you send me 
two notes payable at Coutts’ for £300 each, at two and three 
months’ date. I will write to Constable for one at £350, 
which will settle my affairs here — which, with fees and other 
matters, come, as you may think, pretty heavy. Let the bills 
be drawn payable at Coutts’, and sent without delay. I will 
receive them safe if sent under Mr. Freeling’s cover. Mention 
particularly what you are doing, for now is your time to push 
miscellaneous work. Pray take great notice of inaccuracies in 
the Novels. They are very very many — some mine, I dare 
say — but all such as you may and ought to correct, if you 
would call on William Erskine (who is your well-wisher, and a 
little mortified he never sees you), he would point out some of 
them. 

“ Do you ever see Lockhart ? You should consult him on 
every doubt where you would refer to me if present. Yours 
very truly, W. S. 

“ You say nothing of John, yet I am anxious about him.’’ 


“ To Mr, Laidlaw, Kaeside^ Melrose. 

“ London, April 2, 1820. 

“ Dear Willie, — I had the great pleasure of your letter, 
which carries me back to my own braes, which I love so 
dearly, out of this place 'of bustle and politics. When I can 
see my Master — and thank him for many acts of favour — I 
think I will bid adieu to London for over; for neither the 
hours nor the society suit me so well as a few years since. 
There is too much necessity for exertion, too much brilliancy 
and excitation from morning till night. 

“ I am glad the sheep are away, though at a loss. I should 
think the weather rather too dry for planting, judging by what 
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we liave Here. Do not let Tom go on sticking in plants to no 
purpose — better put in firs in a rainy week in August. Give 
my service to him. I expect to be at Edinburgh in the end of 
this month, and to get a week at Abbotsford before the Session 
sits down. I think you are right to be in no hurry to let 
Broomielees. There seems no complaint of wanting money 
here just now, so I hope things will come round. — Eve 
yours truly, Walter Scott." 


“ To Miss Scott, Castle Street, EdinhurgTi, 

“ London, April 3, 1820. 

“ Dear Sophia, — I have no letter from any one at home ex- 
cepting Lockhart, and he only says you are all well ; and I 
trust it is so. I have seen most of my old friends, who are a 
little the worse for the wear, like myself. A five years* march 
down the wrong side of the hill tells more than ten on the 
right side. Our good friends here are kind as kind can be, 
and no frumps. They lecture the Comet a little, which he 
takes with becoming deference and good humour. There is a 
certain veil of Flanders lace floating in the wind for a certain 
occasion, from a certain godmother, but that is more than a 
dead secret. 

“We had a very merry day yesterday at Lord Melville’s, 
where we found Lord Huntly * and other friends, and had a 
bumper to the new Baronet, whose name was gazetted that 
evening. Lady Huntly plays Scotch tunes like a Highland 
angeh She ran a set of variations on ‘Kenmure’s on and 
awa'.’ which I told her were enough to raise a whole country- 
side. I never in my life heard such fire thrown into that sort 
of music. 1 am now laying anchors to windward, as John 
Fergusson says, to get Walter’s leave extended. We saw the 
D. of York, who was very civil, but wants altogether the cour- 
tesy of the King. I have had a very gracious message from 
the King. He is expected up very soon, so I don’t go tc 
Brighton, which is so far good. I fear his health is not strong 

* The late Duke of Gordon. 
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Meanwhile all goes forward for the Coronation. The expense 
of the robes for the peere may amount to £400 a-piece. All 
the ermine is bought up at the most extravagant prices. I 
hear so much of it, that I really think, like Beau Tibbs,* 
I shall be tempted to come up and see it, if pos'^ible. Indeed, 
I don’t see why I should not stay here, as I seem to be for- 
gotten at home. The people here are like to smother me with 
kindness, so why should I be in a great hurry to leave them ? 

“I write, wishing to know what I could bring Anne and 
you and mamma down, that would be acceptable ; and I shall 
be much obliged to you to put me up to that matter. To little 
Charles also I promised something, and I wish to know what 
he would like. I hope he pays attention to Mr. Thompson, to 
whom remember my best compliments. I hope to get some- 
thing for him soon. 

^‘To-day I go to spend my Sabbath quietly with Joanna 
Baillie and John Bichardson, at Hampstead. The long Cornet 
goes with me. I have kept him amongst the seniors ; never- 
theless he seems pretty well amused. He is certainly one of 
the best-conditioned lads I ever saw, in point of temper. 

“ I understand you and Anne have gone through the cere- 
mony of confirmation. Pray write immediately, and let me 
know how you are all going on, and what you would like to 
have, all of you. You know how much I would like to please 
you. Yours, most affectionately, Walter Scott." 

While Scott remained in London, the Professorship of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh be- 
came vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Brown ; and 
among others who proposed themselves as candidates to 
fill it, was the author of the Isle of Palms, He was op- 
posed in the Town Council (who are the patrons of most 
of the Edinburgh Chairs), on various pretences, but sole- 
ly, in fact, on party grounds, — certain humorous political 
pieces haying much exacerbated the Whigs of the J^ortb 
* See Goldsmith’s Citizen of the Worlds ISTo 106. 
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against him ; and I therefore wrote to Scott, reque.'^ting 
him to animate the Tory Ministers in his behalf. Sir 
Walter did so, and Mr. Wihon’s canvass was successful. 
^:ihe answer to my communication was in these terms : — 


“ To J, G. Lockhart^ Esq., Great King Street, Edinburgh. 

“ London, 30th March 1820. 

“Dear Lockhart, — I have yours of the Sunday morning, 
f^hich has been terribly long of coming. There needed no 
Apology for mentioning anything in which I could be of service 
to Wilson ; and, so far as good words and good wishes here can 
do, I think he will be successful ; but tbe battle must be fought 
in Edinburgh. You are aware that the only point of excep- 
tion to Wilson may be, that, with the fire of genius, he has 
possessed some of its eccentricities ; but, did he ever ap- 
proach to those of Henry Brougham, who is the god of Whig- 
gish idolatry ? If the high and rare qualities with which he is 
invested are to be thrown aside as useless, because they may 
be clouded by a few grains of dust which he can blow aside at 
pleasure, it is less a punishment on Mr. Wilson than on the 
country. I have little doubt he would consider success in this 
weighty matter as a pledge for binding down his acute and 
powerful mind to more regular labour than circumstances have 
hitherto required of him, for indeed, without doing so, the ap- 
pointment could in no point of view answer his purpose. He 
must stretch to the oar for his own credit, as well as that of his 
friends; and if he does so, there can be no doubt that his 
efforts will be doubly blessed, in reference both to himself and 
to public utility. He must make every friend he can amongst 
the Council. Palladio Johnstone should not be omitted. If 
my wife canvasses him, she may do some good.* 

* Mr. Robert Johnstone, a grocer on a large scale on the North Bridge 
af Edinburgh, and long one of the leading Bailies, was about this time 
iJie prominent patron of some architectural novelties in Auld Eeeteie 
which had found no favour with Scott; — hence his prsenomen of Pal 
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“ You must, of course, recommend to Wilson great temper 
in his canvass — for wrath will do no good. After all, he must 
leave off sack, purge and live cleanly as a gentleman ought to 
do ; otherwise peojde will compare his present ambition to that 
of Sir Terry O'Fag, when he wished to become a judge. ‘ Our 
pleasant follies are made the whips to scourge us/ as Lear 
ays; for otherwise, what could possibly stand in the way of his 
ominatlon ? I trust it will take place, and give him the con- 
sistence and steadiness which are all he wants to make him the 
first man of the age, 

“ I am very angry witli Castle Street — not a soul has writ- 
ten me, save yourself, since 1 came to London. Yours very 
truly, Walter Scott.” * 

Sir Walter, accompanied by the Cornet, reached Ed- 
inburgh late in April, and on the 29th of that month 
he gave me the hand of his daughter Sophia* The 
wedding, more Scotico^ took place in the evening; and 
adhering on all such occasions to ancient modes of ob- 
servance with the same punctiliousness which he men- 
tions as distinguishing his worthy father, he gave a jolly 
supper afterwards to all the friends and connexions of 
the young couple. 

His excursions to Tweedside during Term-time were, 
with very rare exceptions, of the sort which I have de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter ; but he departed from 
his rule about this time in honour of the Swedish Prince, 
who had expressed a wish to see Abbotsford before leav- 
ing Scotland, and assembled a number of his friends and 
neighbours to meet his Royal Highness. Of the invita- 
tions which he distributed on this occasion, I insert one 
specimen — that addressed to Mr. Scott of Gala. 

ladio — which he owed, I believe, to a song in Blackwood’s Magaaine 
The good Bailie had been at the High School with Sir Walter ant^ 
^ir fdbxidlv intercouise was never iutenrupted but by death. 
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To the Baron of Galashiels 
“ The Knight of Abbotsford sends greeting. 

Trusty and well-beloved — Whereas Gustavus, Prince 
Royal of Sweden, proposeth to honour our poor house of Ab- 
botsford with his presence on Thursday next, and to repose 
himself there for certain days, We do heartily pray you, out 
of the love and kindness which is and shall abide betwixt us, to 
be aiding to us at this conjuncture, and to repair to Abbotsford 
with your lady, either upon Thursday or Friday, as may best 
suit your convenience and pleasure, looking for no denial at 
your hands; — Which loving countenance we will, with all 
thankfulness, return to you at your mansion of Gala. The 
hour of appearance being five o’clock, we request you to be 
then and there present, as you love the honour of the name ; 
and so advance banners in the name of God and St. Andrew. 

‘‘ Walter Scott. 

“ Given at Edinburgh, ) 

20th May 1820.” J 

The visit of Count Itterburg is alluded to in this letter 
to the Cornet, who had now rejoined his regiment in Ire- 
land. It appears that on reaching head-quarters he had 
found a charger hors de comhat 

“ To Walter Scott, Esq,, ISth Hussars, Cork, 

“ Castle Street, May 31, 1820. 

“ Dear Walter, — I enclose the cheque for the allowance ; 
pray take care to get good notes in exchange. You had bet- 
ter speak to the gentleman whom Lord Shannon introduced 
you to, for, when banks take a-breaking, it seldom stops with 
the first who go. I am very sorry for your loss. You must be 
economical for a while, and bring yourself round again, for at 
this moment I cannot so well assist as I will do by and by 
So do not buy anything but what you need, 

“ I was at Abbotsford for three days last week, to receive 
Count Itterburg, who seemed very happy while with us, and 
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was mucb. affected when he took his leave. I am sorry for him 
— his situation is a very particular one, and his feelings appear 
to be of the kindest order. When he took leave of me, he pre- 
sented me with a beautiful seal, with all our new blazouries 
cut on a fine amethyst ; and what 1 thought the prettiest part, 
on one side of the setting is cut my name, on the other the 
Prince’s — Gustaf, He is to travel through Ireland, and will 
probably be at Cork. You will, of course, ask the Count and 
Baron to mess, and offer all civilities in your power, in whic h, 
I dare say. Colonel Murray will readily join. They intend to 
inquire after you. 

“ I have bought the land adjoining to the Burnfoot Cottage, 
so that we now march with the Duke of Buccleuch all the way 
round that course. It cost me £2300 — but there is a great 
deal of valuable fir planting, which you may remember ; fine 
roosting for the black game. Still I think it is £200 too dear, 
but Mr. Laidlaw thinks it can be made worth the money, and 
it rounds the property oflf very handsomely. You cannot but 
remember the ground; it lies under the Eildon, east of the 
Chargelaw. 

“ Mamma, Anne, and Charles are all well. Sophia has been 
complaining of a return of her old sprain. I told her Lock- 
hart would return her on our hands as not being sound wind 
and limb. 

I beg you to look at your French, and have it much at 
heart that you should study German. Believe me, always 
affectionately yours, Walter Scott.” 

In May 1820, Soott received from both the English 
Universities the highest compliment which it was in 
their power to offer him. The Vice-Chancellors of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge communicated to him, in the same 
week, their request that he would attend at the approach- 
ing Commemorations, and accept the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Civil Law. It was impossible for him to leave 
S.otland again that season; and on various sabsequent 
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renewals of the same flattering proposition from either 
body, he was prevented, by similar circumstances, from 
availing himself of their distinguished kindness. 

In the course of a few months, Scott’s family arrange- 
ments had undergone, as we have seen, considerable al- 
teration. Meanwhile he continued anxious to be allowed 
to adopt, as it were, the only son of his brother Thomas ; 
and the letter, in consequence of which that promising 
youth was at last committed to his charge, contains so 
much matter likely to interest parents and guardians, 
that, though long, I cannot curtail it. 


“ To Thomas Scotty Esq., Paymaster 70th BegimenU 

“ Abbotsford, 23d July 1820. 

“My Dear Tom, — Your letter of May, this day received, 
made me truly happy, being the first I have received from you 
since our dear mother’s death, and the consequent breaches 
which fate has made in our family. My own health continues 
quite firm, at no greater sacrifice than bidding adieu to our 
old and faithful friend John Barleycorn, whose life-blood has 
become a little too heavy for my stomach. I wrote to you 
from London concerning the very handsome manner in which 
the Ejng behaved to me in conferring my petit titre, and also 
of Sophia’s intended marriage, which took place in the end of 
April, as we intended. I got Walter’s leave prolonged, that 
he might be present, and I assure you, that when he attended 
the ceremony in full regimentals, you have scarce seen a 
handsomer young man. He is about six feet and an inch, and 
perfectly well made. Lockhart seems to be everything I could 
wish, — and as they have enough to live easily upon for the pres- 
ent, and good expectations for the fiiture, life opens well with 
them. They are to spend their vacations in a nice little cot- 
tage, in a glen belonging to this property, with a rivulet in 
front, and a grove of trees on the east side to keep away th* 
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cold wind. It is about two miles distant from this house, and 
a very pleasant walk reaches to it through my plantations, 
which now occupy several hundred acres. Thus there will be 
space enough betwixt the old man of letters and the young 
one. Charles’s destination to India is adjourned till he reaches 
the proper age : it seems he cannot hold a writership until he 
is sixteen years old, and then is admitted to study for two years 
at Hertford College. 

“ After my own sons, my most earnest and anxious wish will 
be, of course, for yours, — and with this view I have pondered 
well what you say on the subject of your Walter ; and what- 
ever line of life you may design him for, it is scarce possible 
but that I can be of considerable use to him. Before fixing, 
however, on a point so very important, I would have you con- 
sult the nature of the boy himself I do not mean by this that 
you should ask his opinion, because at so early an age a well 
bred up child naturally takes up what is suggested to him by 
his parents; but I think you should consider, with as much 
impartiality as a parent can^ his temper, disposition, and quali- 
ties of mind and body. It is not enough that you think there 
is an opening for him in one profession rather than another, — 
for it were better to sacrifice the fairest prospects of that kind 
than to put a boy into a line of life for which he is not calcu- 
lated. If my nephew is steady, cautious, fond of sedentary 
life and quiet pursuits, and at the same time a proficient in 
arithmetic, and with a disposition towards the prosecution of its 
highest branches, he cannot follow a better line than that of an 
accountant. It is highly respectable — and is one in which, 
with attention and skill, aided by such opportunities as I may 
be able to procure for him, he must ultimately succeed. I say 
ultimately — because the harvest is small and the labourers 
numerous in this as in other branches of our legal practice ; 
and whoever is to dedicate himself to them, must look for a 
long and laborious tract of attention ere he reaches the reward 
of his labours. If I live, however, I will do all I can for him, 
and see him put under a proper person, taking his ’prentice 
fre, &e. npon myself. But if, which may possibly be the case, 
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tie lad has a decided turn for active life and adventure, ia 
high-spirited, and impatient of long and dry labour, with some 
of those feelings not unlikely to result from having lived all his 
life in a camp or a barrack, do not deceive yourself, my dear 
brother — you will never make him an accountant; you will 
never be able to convert such a sword into a pruning-hook, 
merely because you think a pruning-hook the better thing of 
the two. In this supposed case, your authority and my recom- 
mendation might put him into an accountant’s ofEce ; but it 
would be just to waste the earlier years of his life in idleness, 
with all the temptations to dissipation which idleness gives way 
to ; and what sort of a place a writing-chamber is, you cannot 
but remember. So years might wear away, and at last the 
youth starts off from his profession, and becomes an adventurer 
too late in life, and with the disadvantage, perhaps, of offended 
friends and advanced age standing in the way of his future 
prospects. 

“ This is what I have judged fittest in my own family, for 
Walter would have gone to the Bar had I liked ; but I was 
sensible (with no small reluctance did I admit the conviction) 
that I should only spoil an excellent soldier to make a poor 
and undistinguished gownsman. On the same principle I 
shall send Charles to India, — not, God knows, with my will, 
for there is little chance of my living to see him return ; but 
merely that, judging by his disposition, I think the voyage of 
his life might be otherwise lost in shallows. He has excellent 
parts, but they are better calculated for intercourse with the 
world than for hard and patient study. Having thus sent one 
son abroad from my family, and being about to send off the 
other in due time, you will not, I am sure, think that I can 
mean disregard to your parental feelings in stating what I can 
do for your Walter. Should his temper and character incline 
for active life, I think I can promise to get him a cadetship in 
the East-Tndia Company’s service; so soon as he has had the 
necessary education, I will be at the expense of his equipment 
and passage-money ; and when he reaches India, there he is 
^mplotely provided, secure of a competence if he lives, and 
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witli great chance of a fortune if he thrives. I am aware this 
would be a hard pull at Mrs- Scott’s feelings and yours ; but 
recollect, your fortune is small, and the demands on it numer- 
ous, and pagodas and rupees are no bad things. I can get 
Walter the first introductions, and if he behaves himself as 
becomes your son, and my nephew, I have friends enough in 
India, and of the highest class, to insure his success, even his 
rapid success — always supposing my recommendations to be 
seconded by his own conduct. If, therefore, the youth has 
anything of your own spirit, for God’s sake do not condemn 
him to a drudgery which he will never submit to — and re- 
member, to sacrifice his fortune to your fondness will be sadly 
mistaken affection. As matters stand, unhappily you must 
be separated ; and considering the advantages of India, the 
mere circumstance of distance is completely counterbalanced. 
Health is what will naturally occur to Mi*s. Scott; but the 
climate of India is now well understood, and those who attend 
to ordinary precautions live as healthy as in Britain. And so 
I have said my say. Most heartily will I do my best in any 
way you may ultimately decide for ; and as the decision really 
ought to turn on the boy’s temper and disposition, you must be 
a better judge by far than any one else. But if he should re- 
semble his father and uncle in certain indolent habits, I fear he 
will make a better subject for an animating life of enterprise 
than for the technical labour of an accountant’s desk. There 
is no occasion, fortunately, for forming any hasty resolution. 
When you send him here, I will do all that is in my ]X)wer to 
stand in the place of a father to him, and you may fully rely 
on my care and tenderness. If he should ultimately stay at 
Edinburgh, as both my own boys leave me, I am sure I shall 
have great pleasure in having the neai^est in blood after them 
with me. Pray send him as soon as you can, for at his age, 
and under imperfect opportunities of education, he must have 
a . good deal to make up. I wish I could be of the same use to 
you which I am sure 1 can be to your son. 

“ Of public news I have little to send. The papers will tell 
you the issue of the Eadical row for the present The yeo- 
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. CHAPTER XLIX. 

Autumn at Abbotsford — Scotfs Hospitality — Visit of Sir 
Humphry Davy^ Henry Mackenzie^ Dr* Wollaston^ and WiU 
Ham Stewart Rose — Coursing on Newark Hill — Salmor^ 
fishing — The Festival at Boldside — The Abbotsford Hunt 
— The Kim^ 

1820. 

About the middle of August, my wife and I went to 
Abbotsford ; and we remained there for several weeks, 
during which I became familiarized to Sir Walter Scotfs 
mode of existence in the country. It was necessary to 
observe it, day after day for a considerable period, before 
one could believe that such was, during nearly half the 
year, the routine of life with the most productive author 
of his age. The humblest person who stayed merely for 
a short visit, must have departed with the impression that 
what he witnessed was an occasional variety ; that Scott’s 
courtesy prompted him to break in upon his habits when 
he had a stranger to amuse ; but that it was physically 
impossible that the man who was writing the Waverley 
romances at the rate of nearly twelve volumes in the 
/car, could continue, week after week, and month after 
month, to devote all but a hardly pei'ceptible fraction of 
his mornings to out-of-doors’ occupations, and the whole 
of his evenings to the entertainment of a constantly vary- 
ing ciicle of guests. 
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The hospitality of his afternoons must alone have beei 
enough to exhaust the energies of almost any man ; for 
his visitors did not mean, like those of country-houses in 
general, to enjoy the landlord’s good cheer and amuse 
each other; but the far greater portion arrived from a dis- 
tance, for the sole sake of the Poet and Novelist himself, 
whose person they had never before seen, and whose voice 
they might never again have any opportunity of hear- 
ing. No other villa in Europe was ever resorted to froir 
the same motives, and to anything like the same extent, 
except Femey ; and Voltaire never dreamt of being vis- 
ible to his hunterSj except for a brief space of the day ; — 
few of them even dined with him, and none of them seem 
to have slept under his roof. Scott’s establishment, on 
the contrary, resembled in every particular , that of the 
affluent idler, who, because he has inherited, or would fain 
transmit, political influence in some province, keeps open 
house — receives as many as he has room for, and sees 
their apartments occupied, as soon as they vacate them, 
by another troop of the same description. Even on gen- 
tlemen guiltless of mkshed, the exercise of hospitality 
upon this sort of scale is found to impose a heavy tax ; 
few of them, now-a-days, think of maintaining it for any 
large portion of the year: very few indeed below the 
highest rank of the nobility — in whose case there is 
usually a staflf of led-captains, led-chaplains, servile dan- 
dies, and semi-professional talkers and jokers from Lon- 
don, to take the chief part of the burden. Now, Scott 
had often in his mouth the pithy verses — 

“ Conversation is hut carving; — 

Give no more to every guest. 

Than he’s able to digest: 

Give him always of the prime. 
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And but little at a time; 

Carve to all but just enough, 

Let them neither starve nor stuff ; 

And ihcLt you may have your due, 

Let your neighbours carve for you : ” — 

and he, in his own familiar circle always, and in other 
circles where it was possible, furnished a happy exempli- 
fication of these rules and regulations of the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. But the same sense and benevolence which 
dictated adhesion to them among his old fi-iends and ac- 
quaintance, rendered it necessary to break them when he 
was receiving strangers of the class I have described 
above at Abbotsford : he felt that their coming was the 
best homage they could pay to his celebrity, and that it 
would have been as uncourteous in him not to give them 
their fill of his talk, as it would be in your every-day lord 
of manors to make his casual guests welcome indeed to 
his venison, butskeep his grouse-shooting for his immedi- 
ate allies and dependants. 

Every now and then he received some stranger who 
was not indisposed to take his part in the carving ; and 
how good-humouredly he surrendered the lion’s share to 
any one that seemed to covet it — with what perfect 
placidity he submitted to be bored even by bores of the 
first water, must have excited the admiration of many 
besides the daily observers of his proceedings. I have 
heard a spruce Senior Wrangler lecture him for half an 
evening on the niceties of the Greek epigram ; I have 
beard the poorest of all parliamentary blunderers try to 
detail to him the pros and cons of what he called the 
Truck system; and in either case the same bland eye 
watched the lips of the tormentor. But, with such ludi- 
crous exceptions, Scott was the one object of the Abbots- 
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ford pilgrims ; and evening followed evening only to show 
him exerting, for their amusement, more of animal spirits, 
to say nothing of intellectual vigour, than would have 
been considered by any other man in the company as 
sufficient for the whole expenditure of a week’s existence. 
Yet this was not the chief marvel ; he talked of things 
that interested himself, because he knew that by doing so 
he should give most pleasure to his guests. But how vast 
w^as the range of subjects on which he could talk with 
unaffected zeal ; and with what admirable delicacy of 
instinctive politeness did he select his topic according to 
the peculiar history, study, pursuits, or social habits of the 
stranger ! — How beautifully he varied his style of letter- 
writing, according to the character and situation of his 
multifarious correspondents, the reader has already been 
enabled to judge; but to carry the same system into 
practice at sight — to manage utter strangers, of many 
and widely different classes, in the same fashion, and with 
the same effect — called for a quickness of observation, 
and fertility of resource, such as no description can con- 
vey the slightest notion of to those who never witnessed 
the thing for themselves. And all this was done without 
approach to the unmanly trickery of what is called catch- 
ifig the tone of the person one converses with. Scott took 
the subject on which he thought such a man or woman 
would like best to hear him speak — but not to handle it 
in their way, or in any way but what was completely, 
and most simply his own ; — not to flatter them by em- 
bellishing, with the illustration of his genius, the views 
and opinions which they were supposed to entertain, — 
but to let his genius play out its own variations, few* his 
own delight and theirs, as freely and easily, and with as 
♦aidless a multiplicity of delicious novelties, as ever the 
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magic of Beethoven or Mozart could fling over the few 
primitive notes of a village air. 

It is the custom in some, perhaps in many country- 
houses, to keep a register of the guests, and I have often 
regretted that nothing of the sort was ever attempted at 
Abbotsford. It would have been a curious record — es- 
pecially if so contrived — (as I have seen done) — that 
the names of each day should, by their arrangement on 
the page, indicate the exact order in which the company 
sat at dinner. It would hardly, I believe, be too much to 
affirm, that Sir Walter Scott entertained, under his roof, 
in the course of the seven or eight brilliant seasons when 
his prosperity was at its height, as many persons of dis- 
tinction in rank, in politics, in art, in literature, and in 
science, as the most princely nobleman of his age ever did 
in the like space of time. — I turned over, since I wrote 
the preceding sentence, Mr. Lodge's compendium of the 
British Peerage, and on summing up the titles which sug- 
gested to myself some reminiscence of this kind, I found 
them nearly as one out of six. — I fancy it is not beyond 
the mark to add, that of the eminent foreigners who vis- 
ited our island within this period, a moiety crossed the 
Channel mainly in consequence of the interest with which 
his writings had invested Scotland — and that the hope 
of beholding the man under his own roof was the crown- 
ing motive with half that moiety. As for countrymen of 
his own, like him ennobled, in the higher sense of that 
word, by the display of their intellectual energies, if any 
one such contemporary can be pointed out as having 
crossed the Tweed, and yet not spent a day at Abbots- 
ord, I shall be surprised. 

It is needless to add, that Sir Walter was familiarly 
known, long before the days I am speaking of, to ak 
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most all the nobility and higher gentry of Scotland; and 
consequently, that there seldom wanted a fair proportion 
of them to assist him in doing the honours of his country. 
It is still more superfluous to say so respecting the heads 
of his own profession at Edinburgh : Sihi et amicis — 
Abbotsford was their villa whenever they pleased to resort 
to it, and few of them were ever absent from it long. He 
lived meanwhile in a constant interchange of (‘asy vi&its 
with the gentlemen’s families of Teviotdale and ihe For- 
est ; so that, mixed up with bis superfine admirers of the 
Mayfair breed, his staring worshippers from foreign parts, 
and his quick-witted coevals of the Parliament-House — 
there was found generally some hearty homespun laird, 
with his dame — the young laird, a bashful bumpkin, 
perhaps, whose ideas did not soar beyond his gun and 
pointer — or perhaps a little pseudo-dandy, for whom the 
Kelso race-course and the Jedburgh ball were “ Life,” and 
“ the World ; ” and not forgetting a brace of Miss Raw- 
bolds,” * in whom, as their mamma prognosticated, some 
of Sir Walter’s young Waverleys or Osbaldistones might 
perad venture discover a Flora Maclvor or a Die Vernon. 
To complete the oUa podrida^ we must remember that no 
old acquaintance, or family connexions, however remote 
their actual station or style of manners from his own, were 
forgotten or lost sight of. He had some, even near rela- 
tions, who, except when they visited him, rarely if ever 
found admittance to what the haughty dialect of the upper 
vorld is pleased to designate exclusively as society. These 
were welcome guests, let who might be under that roof ; 

* ^ There were the six Mis? Rawbolcls — pretty dears I 
Ail song and sentiment; whose hearts were set 
Less on a ‘'invent than a coronet” 

Don Juan, canto xiil. st 85. 
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and it was the same with many a worthy citizen of Edin- 
burgh, habitually moving in the obscurest of circles, who 
had been in the same class with Scott at the High School, 
or his fellow-apprentice when he was proud of earning 
threepence a page by the use of his pen. To dwell on 
nothing else, it was surely a beautiful perfection of real 
universal humanity and politeness, that could enable this 
great and good man to blend guests so multifarious in one 
group, and contrive to make them all equally happy with 
him, with themselves, and with each other. 

I remember saying to William Allan one morning as the 
whole party mustered before the porch after breakfast, — 
faithful sketch of what you at this moment see, would 
be more interesting a hundred years hence, than the 
grandest so-called histoiicril picture that you will ever ex- 
hibit at Somerset-House;" and my friend agreed with 
me so cordially, that I often wondered afterwards he had 
not attempted to realize the suggestion. The subject 
ought, however, to have been treated conjointly by him 
(or Wilkie) and Edwin Landseer. It was a clear, bright 
September morning, with a sharpness in the air that 
doubled the animating influence of the sunshine, and all 
was in readiness for a grand coursing-match on Newark 
Hill. The only guest who had chalked out other sport 
for himself was the stanchest of anglers, Mr. Rose ; — but 
he, too, was there on his shelty^ armed with his salmon- 
rod and landing-net, and attended by his humorous squire 
Hinves, and Charlie Purdie, a brother of Tom, in those 
days the most celebrated fisherman of the district. This 
\ittle group of Waltonians, bound for Lord Somerville's 
preserve, remained lounging about to witness the start of 
the main cavalcade. Sir Walter, mounted on Sibyl, was 
marshalling the order of procession with a huge hunting 
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ivhip ; and among a dozen frolicsome youths and maidens, 
who seemed disposed to laugh at all discipline, appeared, 
each on horseback, each as eager as the youngest sports- 
man in the troop, Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. Wollaston, 
and the patriarch of Scottish belles-lettres, Henry Mac- 
kenzie. The Man of Feeling, however, was persuaded 
with some difficulty to resign his steed for the present to 
his faithful negro follower, and to join Lady Scott in the 
sociable, until we should reach the ground of our hatttie, 
Laidlaw, on a long-tailed wiry Highlander, yclept Hoddin 
Grey^ which carried him nimbly and stoutly, although his 
feet almost touched the ground as he sat, was the adjutant. 
But the most picturesque figure was the illustrious in- 
ventor of the safety-lamp. He had come for his favourite 
sport of angling, and had been practising it successfully 
with Rose, his travelling companion, for two or three 
days preceding this, but he had not prepared for cours- 
ing fields, or had left Charlie Purdie’s troop for Sir Wal- 
ter’s on a sudden thought ; and his fisherman’s costume — 
a brown hat with flexible brims, surrounded with line 
upon line, and innumerable fly-hooks — jack-boots worthy 
of a Dutch smuggler, and a fustian surtout dabbled with 
the blood of salmon, made a fine contrast with the smart 
jackets, white-cord breeches, and well polished jockey- 
boots of the less distinguished cavaliers about him. Dr. 
Wollaston was in black, and with his noble serene dig- 
nity of countenance might have passed for a sporting 
archbishop. Mr. Mackenzie, at this time in the 76th 
year of his age, with a white hat turned up with green, 
green spectacles, green jacket, and long brown leathern 
gaiters buttoned upon his nether anatomy, wore a dog- 
whistle round his neck, and had all over the air of as res- 
i^lute a devotee as the gay Captain of Huntly Bum. Tom 
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Purdie and his subalterns had preceded us by a few 
hours with all the greyhounds that could be collected at 
Abbotsford, Darnick, and IMelro'-e ; but the giant Maida 
had remained as his master’s orderly, and now gambolled 
about Sibyl Grey, barking for mere joy like a spaniel 
puppy. 

The order of march had been all settled, and the socia- 
ble was just getting under weigh, when the Lady Anne 
broke from the line, screaming with laughter, and ex- 
claimed, “ Papa, papa, I knew you could never think of 
going without your pet.” Scott looked round, and I 
rather think there was a blush as well as a smile upon his 
face, when he perceived a little black pig fiisking about 
his pony, and evidently a self-elected addition to the party 
of the day. He tried to look stem, and cracked his whip 
at the creature, but was in a moment obliged to join in 
the general cheers. Poor piggy soon found a strap round 
its neck, and was dragged into the background : — Scott, 
watching the retreat, repeated with mock pathos the first 
verse of an old pastoral song — 

** What will I do gin my hoggie * die ? 

My joy, my pride, my hoggiel 
My only beast, I had nae mae. 

And wow I but I was vogie I 

--the cheers were redoubled — and the squadron moved 
on. 

* Hog signifies in the Scotch dialect a young sheep that has nevei 
been shorn. Hence, no doubt, the name of the Poet of Ettrick — de- 
rived from a long line of shepherds. Mr. Charles Lamb, however 
in one of his sonnets, suggests tibia pretty origin of hU “ Family 
SSTwne”: — 

** Perhaps some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 

In manners guileless as his own sweet flocks, 

Received it first amid the meny mocks 
And arch allusions of his fellow swains.’’ 
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This pig had taken — nobody could tell how — a most 
lentimental attachment to Scott, and was constantly urging 
its pretensions to be admitted a regular member of his 
tail along with the greyhounds and terriers ; but, indeed, 
I remember him suffering another summer under the 
same sort of pertinacity on the part of an affectionate hen. 
I leave the explanation for philosophers — but such were 
the facts. I have too much respect for the vulgarly ca- 
lumniated donkey to name him in the same category of 
pets with the pig and the hen ; but a year or two after 
this time, my wife used to drive a couple of these animals 
in a little garden chair, and whenever her father appeared 
at the door of our cottage, we were sure to see Hannah 
More and Lady Morgan (as Anne Scott had wickedly 
christened them) trotting from their pasture to lay their 
noses over the paling, and, as Washington Irving says of 
the old white-haired hedger with the Parisian snuff-box, 
“ to have a pleasant crack wi’ the laird.” 

But to return to the chosse. On reaching Newark 
Castle, we found Lady Scott, her eldest daughter, and 
the venerable Mackenzie, all busily engaged in unpack- 
ing a basket that had been placed in their carriage, and 
arranging the luncheon it contained upon the mossy 
rocks overhanging the bed of the Yarrow. When such 
of the company as chose had partaken of this refection, 
the Man of Feeling resumed his pony, and all ascended 
the mountain, duly marshalled at proper distances, so as 
to beat in a broad line over the heather. Sir Walter di- 
recting the movement from the right wing — towards 
Blackandro. Davy, next to whom I chanced to be rid- 
ing, laid his whip about the fern like an experienced 
hand, but cracked many a joke, too, upon his own jack- 
boots, and surveying the long eager battalion of bush- 
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rangers, exclaimed, — “ Good heavens ! is it thus that I 
visit the scenery of the Lay of the Last Minstrel ? ” He 
then kept muttering to himself, as his glowing eye — 
(the finest and brightest that I ever saw) — ran over 
the landscape, some of those beautiful lines from the 
Cmchidm of the Lay — 

“ But still, 

“When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 

And July’s eve, with balmy breath, 

Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath, 

When throstles sung in Hareheadshaw, 

And com was green on Carterhaugh, 

And flourished, broad, Blackandro’s oak, 

The aged harper's soul awoke,” &c. 

Mackenzie, spectacled though he was, saw the first sit- 
ting hare, gave the word to slip the dogs, and spurred 
after them like a boy. All the seniors, indeed, did well 
as long as the cou^^e was upwards, but when puss took 
down the declivity, they halted and breathed themselves 
upon the knoll — cheering gaily, however, the young 
people, who dashed at full speed past and below them. 
Coursing on such a mountain is not like the same sport 
over a set of fine English pastures. There were gulfs 
to be avoided and bogs enough to be threaded — many 
a stiff nag stuck fast — many a bold rider measured his 
length among the peat-hags — and another stranger to 
the ground besides Davy plunged neck-deep into a treach- 
erous well-head, which, till they were floundering in it, 
had borne all the appearance of a piece of delicate 
green turf. When Sir Humphry emerged from his in- 
voluntary bath, his habiliments garnished with mud, 
slime, and mangled water-cresses, Sir Walter received 
him with a triumphant encore! But the philosopher 
had his revenge, for joining soon afterwards in a brisk 
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gallop, Scott put Sibyl Grey to a leap beyond her prow- 
ess, and lay humbled in the ditch, while Davy, who was 
better mounted, cleared it and him at a bound. Hap- 
pily there was little damage done — but no one was 
Sony that the sociable had been detained at the foot of 
die hill. 

I have seen Sir Humphry in many places, and in 
company of many different descriptions; but never to 
such advantage as at Abbotsford. His host and he de- 
lighted in each other, and the modesty of their mutual 
admiration was a memorable spectacle. Davy was by 
nature a poet — and Scott, though anything but a phi- 
losopher in the modern sense of that term, might, I think 
it very likely, have pursued the study of physical science 
with zeal and success, had he happened to fall in with 
such an instructor as Sir Humphry would have been to 
him, in his early life. Each strove to make the other 
talk — and they did so in turn more charmingly than I 
ever heard either on any other occasion whatsoever. 
Scott in his romantic narratives touched a deeper chord 
of feeling than usual, when he had such a listener as 
Davy ; and Davy, when induced to open his views upon 
any question of scientific interest in Scott's presence, did 
so with a degree of clear energetic eloquence, and with 
a flow of imagery and illustration, of which neither his 
habitual tone of table-talk (least of all in London), nor 
any of his prose writings (except, indeed, the posthumous 
Consolations of Travel) could suggest an adequate no- 
tion. I say his prose writings — for who that has read 
his sublime quatrains on the doctrine of Spinoza can 
doubt that he might have united, if he had pleased, in 
some great didactic poem, the vigorous ratiocination of 
Dryden aud th.e moral majesty of Wordsworth? Ire- 
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nember William Laidlaw whispering to me, one night, 
when their “ rapt talk ” had kept the circle round the 
fire until long after the usual bedtime of Abbotsford — 
“ Gude preserve us ! this is a very superior occasion 1 
Eh, sirs 1 ” he added, cocking his eye like a bird, “ I 
wonder if Shakspeare and Bacon ever met to screw ilk 
other up ? 

Since I have touched on the subject of Sir Walter^s 
autumnal diversions in these his latter years, I may as 
well notice here two annual festivals, when sport was 
made his pretext for assembling his rural neighbours 
about him — days eagerly anticipated, and fondly re- 
membered by many. One was a solemn bout of salmon- 
fishing for the neighbouring gentry and their families, 
instituted originally, I believe, by Lord Somerville, but 
now, in his absence, conducted and presided over by the 
Sheriff. Charles Purdie, already mentioned, had charge 
(partly as lessee) of the salmon-fisheries for three or four 
miles of the Tweed, including all the water attached to 
the lands of Abbotsford, Gala, and Allwyn ; and this fes- 
tival had been established with a view, besides other 
considerations, of recompensing him for the attention he 
always bestowed on any of the lairds or their visitors 
that chose to fish, either from the banks or the boat, 
within his jurisdiction. His selection of the day, and 
other precautions, generally secured an abundance of 
sport for the great anniversary ; and then the whole 
party assembled to regale on the newly caught prey, 
broiled, grilled, and roasted in every variety of prepara- 
tion, beneath a grand old ash, adjoining Charlie’s cottage 
at Boldside, on the northern margin of the Tweed, about 
a mile above Abbotsford. This banquet took place ear- 
lier in the day or later, according to circumstances ; bu' 
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it often lasted till tlie harvest moon shone on the lovely 
scene and its revellers. These formed groups that would 
have done no discredit to Watteau — and a still better 
hand has painted the background in the Introduction to 
the Monastery ; — ‘‘ On the opposite bank of the Tweed 
might be seen the remains of ancient enclosures, sur- 
rounded by sycamores and ash-trees of considerable size. 
These had once formed the crofts or arable ground of a 
village, now reduced to a single hut, the abode of a fish- 
erman, who also manages a ferry. The cottages, even 
the church which once existed there, have sunk into ves- 
tiges hardly to be traced without visiting the spot, the 
inhabitants having gradually withdrawn to the more 
prosperous town of Galashiels, which has risen into con- 
sideration within two miles of their neighbourhood. Su- 
perstitious eld, however, has tenanted the deserted grove 
with aerial beings, to supply the want of the mortal ten- 
ants who have deserted it. The ruined and abandoned 
Churchyard of Boldside has been long believed to be 
haunted by the Fairies, and the deep broad current of 
the Tw.eed, wheeling in moonlight round the foot of the 
steep bank, with the number of trees originally planted 
for shelter round the fields of the cottagers, but now pre- 
senting' the effect of scattered and detached groves, fill 
up the idea Which one would form in imagination for a 
scene that Oberon and Queen Mab might love to revel 
in. There are evenings when the spectator might be- 
lieve, with Father Chaucer, that the 

‘Queen of Faer7, 

With harp, and pipe, and symphony, 

"Were dwelling in the place.’ ” 

Sometimes the evening clo&ed with a “ burning of the 
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Highland ; Fergusson and humbler heroes fought their 
peninsular battles o’er again; the stalwart Dandie Din- 
monts lugged out their last winter’s snow-slorm, the par- 
ish scandal, perhaps, or the dexterous bargain of the 
Northumberland tryste ; and every man was knocked 
down for the song that he sung best, or took most 
pleasure in singing. Sheriff-substitute Shortreed — (a 
cheerful, hearty, little man, with a sparkling eye and a 
most infectious laugh) — gave us Dick o’ the Cow^ or 
Now Liddesdah has ridden a raid; his son Thomas 
(Sir Walter’s assiduous disciple and assistant in Border 
Heraldry and Genealogy) shone without a rival in The 
Douglas Tragedy and The Twa Corbies; a weather- 
beaten, stiff-bearded veteran, Captain Ormistoun, as lie 
was called (though I doubt if his rank was recognized 
at the Horse-Guards), had the pnmitive pastoral of 
Cowdenknowes in sweet perfection ; Hogg produced The 
Women foJk^ or The Kye comes hame ; and, in spite of 
many grinding notes, contrived to make everybody de- 
lighted, whether with the fun or the pathos of his bal- 
lad; the Melrose doctor sang in spirited style some of 
Moore’s masterpieces ; a couple of retired sailors joined 
in Bould Admiral Duncan upon the high sea; — and 
the gallant croupier crowned the last bowl with Ale^ 
good ale^ thou art my darling! Imagine some smart 
Parisian savant — some dreamy pedant of Halle or 
Heidelberg — a brace of stray young Lords from 
Oxford or Cambridge, or perhaps their prim college 
tutors, planted here and there amidst these rustic was- 
sailers — this being their first vision of the author of 
Marmion and Ivanhoe, and he appearing as heartily at 
home in the scene as if he had been a veritable Dandii 
himself — his face radiant, his laugh gay as childhood 
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his claorus always ready. And so it proceeded until 
some worthy, who had fifteen or twenty miles to ride 
home, began to insinuate that his wife and bairns would 
be getting sorely anxious about the fords, and the Dum- 
pies and Hoddins were at last heard neighing at the 
gate, and it was voted that the hour had come for dock 
an dorrach — the stirrup-cup — to wit, a bumper all 
round of the unmitigated mountain dew. How they 
all contrived to get home in safety, Heaven only knows 
— but I never heard of any serious accident except 
upon one occasion, when James Ho^ made a bet at 
starting that he would leap over his wall-eyed pony as 
she stood, and broke his nose in this experiment of 
« o’ervaulting ambition.” One comely goodvvife, far off 
among the hills, amused Sir Walter by telling him, the 
next time he passed her homestead after one of these 
jolly doings, what her husband’s first words were when 
he alighted at his own door — ‘‘ Ailie, my woman, I’m 
ready for my bed — and oh lass (he gallantly added), I 
wish I could sleep for a towmont, for there’s only ae 
thing in this warld worth living for, and that’s the 
Abbotsford hunt ! ” 

It may well be supposed that the President of the 
Boldside Festival and the Abbotsford Hunt did not 
omit the good old custom of the Kim. Every Novem- 
ber, before quitting the country for Edinburgh, he gave 
a harvest-home^ on the most approved model of former 
days, to kll the peasantry on his estate, their friends 
and kindred, and as many poor neighbours besides as 
his bam could hold. Here old and young danced from 
sunset to sunrise, — John of Skye’s bagpipe being relieved 
at intervals by the violin of some “Wandering Willie ; ” — 
tnd the laird and all his family were present during the 
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early part of the evening — he and his wife to distrib- 
ute the contents of the first tub of whiskey-punch, and 
his young people to take their due share in the endless 
reels and hornpipes of the earthen fioor. As Mr. Mor- 
ritt has said of him as he appeared at Laird Nippy's 
kirn of earlier days, “to witness the cordiality of his 
reception might have unbent a misanthrope." He had 
his private joke for every old wife or “gausie carle,” 
his arch compliment for the ear of every bonny lass, 
and his hand and his blessing for the head of every 
little Eppie Daidle from Abbotstown or Broomielees. 

“The notable paradox," he says in one of the most 
charming of his essays, “ that the residence of a proprie- 
tor upon his estate is of as little consequence as the bodily 
presence of a stockholder upon Exchange, has, we be- 
lieve, been renounced. At least, as in the case of the 
Duchess of Suffolk’s relationship to her own child, the 
vulgar continue to be of opinion that there is some dif- 
ference in favour of the next hamlet and village, and 
even of the vicinage in general, when the squire spends 
his rents at the manor-house, instead of cutting a figure 
in France or Italy. A celebrated politician used to say 
he would willingly bring in one bill to make poaching 
felony, another to encourage the breed of foxes, and a 
third to revive the decayed amusements of cock-fighting 
and bull-baiting — that he would make, in short, any 
sacrifice to the humours and prejudices of the country 
gentlemen, in their most extravagant form, provided only 
he could prevail upon them to ‘ dwell in their own houses, 
be the patrons of their own tenantry, and the fathers of 
their own children.’ " * 

* Essay on Landscape Gardenings, Miscellaneoiis Prose Works^ (Edit 
1841) vol. i. p. viii. 
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CHAPTER L. 

Publication of the Abbot — The Blair-Adam Club — Kelso, 
Waltonhall, ^c. — Ballantynds Novelists Library — Acquit- 
tal of Queen Caroline — Service of the Duke of Buccleuch 
— Scott elected President of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh — The Celtic Society — Letters to Lord Montagu, Cor- 
net Scott, Charles Scott, Allan Cunningham^ — Kenil- 

worth published. 

1820-1821. 

In the September of 1820, Longman, in conjunction 
with Constable, published The Abbot — the continuation, 
to a certain extent, of The Monastery, of which I barely 
mentioned the appearance under the preceding March. 
I had nothing of any consequence to add to the informa- 
tion which the subsequent Introduction affords us respect- 
ing the composition and fate of the former of these novels. 
It was considered as a failure — the first of the series on 
which any such sentence was pronounced; — nor have I 
much to allege in favour of the White Lady of Avenel, 
generally critici^d as the primary blot — or of Sir Percy 
Sbafton, who was loudly, though not quite so generally, 
condemned. In either case, considered separately, he 
seems to have etred from dwelling (in the German taste) 
on materials that might have done very well for a rapid 
fiketch. The phantom with whom we have leisure to 
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become familiar, is sure to fail — even the witch of En- 
dor is contented with a momentary appearance and five 
syllables of the shade she evokes. And we may say 
the same of any grotesque absurdity in human manners. 
Scott might have considered with advantage how light- 
ly and briefly Shakspeare introduces his Euphuism— ^ 
though actually the prevalent humour of the hour when 
he was writing. But perhaps these en*ors might have 
attracted little notice had the novelist been successful 
in finding some reconciling medium capable of giving 
consistence and harmony to his naturally incongruous 
materials. “ These,” said one of his ablest critics, “ are 
joined — but they refuse to blend : Nothing can be more 
poetical in conception, and sometimes in language, than 
the fiction of the White Maid of Avenel ; but when this 
ethereal personage, who rides on the cloud which ‘for 
Araby is bound ’ — who is 

‘ Something between heaven and hell, 

Something'that neither stood nor fdl/ — 

— whose existence is linked by an awful and mysterious 
destiny to the fortunes of a decaying family ; when such 
a. being as this descends to clownish pranks, and pro- 
motes a frivolous jest about a tailor’s bodkin, tho course 
of our sympathies is rudely arrested, and we feel as if 
the author had put upon us the old-fashioned pleasantry 
of selling a bargain.” * 

The beautiful natural scenery, and the sterling Scotch 
characters and manners introduced in the Monastery 
are, however, sufficient to redeem even these mistakes ; 
and, indeed, I am inclined to believe that it will ultimate- 
ly occupy a securer place than some romances enjoying 
* Adolphus’s Letters io Jleber, j*. 13. 
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hitherto a far higher reputation, in which he nudges no 
use of Scottish materials. 

Sir Walter himself thought well of The Abhoi when 
he had finished it. When he sent me a complete copy, 
I found on a slip of paper at the beginning of volume 
first, these two lines from Tom Crib's Memoricd to Qon^ 
gress — 

Up he rose in & fonk, lapped a toothful of brandy, 

And to it againi — any odds upon Sandy I ” — 

and whatever ground he had been supposed to lose in 
the Monastery, part at least of it was regained by this 
tale, and especially by its most graceful and pathetic 
portraiture of Mary Stuart. “ The Castle of Loch- 
leven,” says the Chief-Commissioner Adam, “ is seen at 
every turn from the northern side of Blair-Adam, 
This castle, renowned and attractive above all the others 
in my neighbourhood, became an object of much in- 
creased attention, and a theme of constant conversation, 
after the author of Waverley had, by his inimitable 
power of delineating character — by his creative poetic 
fancy in representing scenes of varied interest — and 
by the splendour of his romantic descriptions, infused 
a more diversified and a deeper tone of feeling into the 
history of Queen Mary’s captivity and escape.” 

I have introduced this quotation from a little book 
privately printed for the amiable Judge’s own family and 
familiar friends, because Sir Walter owned to myself at 
the time, that the idea of The Abbot had arisen in his 
mind during a visit to Blair-Adam. In the pages of the 
tale itself, indeed, the beautiful localities of that estate 
are distinctly mentioned, with an allusion to the virtues 
and manners that adorn its mansion, such as must have 
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been intended to satisfy the possessor (if he could hare 
had any doubts on the subject) as to the authorship of 
those novels. 

The Eight Honourable William Adam — (who must 
pardon my mentioning him here as the only man I ever 
knew that rivalled Sir Walter Scott in uniform gracious- 
ness of honhommie and gentleness of humour)^ — was 
appointed, in 1815, to the Presidency of the Court for 
Jury Trial in Civil Cases, then instituted in Scotland, 
and he thenceforth spent a great part of his time at his 
paternal seat in Kinross-shire. Here, about Midsummer 
1816, he received a visit from his near relation William 
Clerk, Adam Fergusson, his hereditary friend and es- 
pecial favourite, and their lifelong intimate, Scott They 
remained with him for two or three days, in the course 
of which they were all so much delighted with their host, 
and he with them, that it was resolved to reassemble the 
party, with a few additions, at the same season of every 
following year. This was the origin of the Blair- Adam 
Club, the regular members of which were in number 
nine ; viz. the four already named — the Chief-Com- 
missioner’s son. Admiral Sir Charles Adam — his son- 
in-law, the late Mr. Anstruther Thomson of Charleton, 
in Fifeshire — Mr. Thomas Thomson, the Deputy-Regis- 
ter of Scotland — his brother, the Rev. John Thomson, 
minister of Duddingston, who, though a most diligent and 
affectionate parish priest, has found leisure to make him- 
self one of the first masters of the British School of 
Landscape Painting — and the Right Hon. Sir Samuel 
Shepherd, who, after filling with high distinction the 
office of Attorney-General in England, became Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, shortly 
• See wKb&y Vol. IV. p 218. 
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after the third anniversary of this brotherhood, into 
which he was immediately welcomed with unanimous 
cordiality. They usually contrived to meet on a Fri- 
day; spent the Saturday in a ride to some scene of 
historical interest within an easy distance ; enjoyed a quiet 
Sunday at home — duly attending divine worship at 
the Kirk of Cleish (not Cleishbotham) ” — gave Monday 
morning to another Antiquarian excursion, and returned 
to Edinburgh in time for the Courts of Tuesday. From 
1816 to 1831 inclusive, Sir Walter was a constant at- 
tendant at these meetings. He visited in this way Castle 
Campbell, Magus Moor, Falkland, Dunfermline, St. An- 
drews, and many other scenes of ancient celebrity: to 
one of those trips we must ascribe his dramatic sketch 
of Macduff^ s Gross — and to that of the dog-days of 
1819, we owe the weightier obligation of The Abbot 
I expect an easy forgiveness for introducing from the 
Uber rarissimus of Blair- Adam the page that belongs to 
that particular meeting — which, though less numerous 
than usual, is recorded as having been “most pleasing 
and delightful.” “There were,” writes the President, 
“ only five of us ; the Chief Baron, Sir Walter, Mr. Clerk, 
Charles Adam, and myself. The weather was sultry, 
almost beyond bearing. We did not stir beyond the 
bounds of the pleasure-ground, indeed not far from the 
vicinity of the house ; wandering from one shady place 
to another, lolling upon the grass, or sitting upon pros- 
trate trees not yet carried away by the purchaser. Our 
conversation was constant, though tranquil ; and what 
might be expected from Mr. Clerk, who is a superior con- 
verser, and whose mind is stored with knowledge ; and 
from Sir Walter Scott, who has let the public know what 
his powers are. Oar talk w*as of all sorts (except of 
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leece$,) Besides a display «£ their historic knowledge, at 
once extensive and coirecfc, they toached frequently on 
the pleasing retiiiniscences of their early days. J^fhep* 
herd and I could not go back to those periods ; but we 
coold trace our own intimacy and constant friendship for 
more than forty years back, when in 1783 we began our 
professional pursuits on the Circuit- k5o that if Scott 
could describe, with inconceivable humour, their doings 
at ]Mr. MuiTay's of Simprim, when emerging from boy- 
hood ; when he, and Murray, and Clerk, and Adam Fer- 
gusson, acted plays in the schoolroom (Simprim making 
the dominie bear his part) — when Fergussou was 
prompter, orchestra, and audience — and as Scott said, 
representing the whole pit, kicked up an ‘ Or F.’ row by 
anticipation ; and many other such recollections — Shep- 
herd and I could tell of our Circuit fooleries, as old Field- 
ing (the son of the great novelist) called them — of the 
Circuit songs which ‘Will Fielding made and sung,-— and 
of the grave Sir William Grant (then a briedeas barris- 
ter), ycleped by Fielding the Chevalier Grant, hearing 
his part in those fooleries, enjoying all our pranks with 
great zest, and who talked of them with delight to his 
dying day. When the conversation took a graver tone, 
and turned upon literary subjects, the Chief-Baron took 
a great, share in it ; for notwithstanding his infirmity of 
deafness, he is a most pleasing and agreeable converser, 
and readily picks up what is passing j and having a clas- 
sical mind and classical information, gives a pleasing, gen- 
tlemanly, and well-infonned tone to general conversation. 
— Before I bring these recollections of our social and 
cheerful doings to a dose, let me observe, that there was 
a characteristic feature attending them, which it would be 
injustice to the individuals who composed our parties not 
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Lo mention. The -whole set of us were addicted to take a 
full share of conversation, and to discuss every subject 
that occurred with sufficient keenness. The topics were 
multifarious, and the opinions of course various ; but dur- 
ing the whole time of our intercourse, for so many years, 
four days at a time, and always together, except when we 
were asleep, there never was the least tendency, on any 
occasion, to any unruly debate, nor to anything that devi- 
ated from the pure delight of social intercourse.” 

The Cliief- Commissioner adds the following particulars 
in his appendix : — Our return from Blair- Adam (after 
the first meeting of the Club) was very early on a Tuesday 
morning, that we might reach the Courts by nine o’clock. 
An occurrence took place near the Hawes’ Inn, which left 
little doubt upon my mind that Sir Walter Scott was the 
author of Waverley, of Guy Mannering, and of the Anti- 
quary, his only novels then published. The morning 
was prodigiously fine, and the sea as smooth as glass. 
Sir Walter and I were standing on the beach, enjoying 
the prospect; the other gentlemen were not come from 
the boat. The porpoises were rising in great numbers, 
when Sir Walter said to me-^ ‘ Look at them, how they are 
showing diemselves ; what fine fellows they are 1 I have 
the greatest respect for them ; I would as soon kill a man 
as a phoca.’ I could not conceive that the same idea 
could occur to two men respecting this animal, and set 
down that it could only be Sir Walter Scott who maSde 
the phoca have the better of. the battle with the Antiqua- 
ry’s nephew, Captain MTntyre.* 

Soon after, another occurrence quite confirmed me as 
to the authorship of the novels. On that visit to Blair- 

* The good Chief-Commissioner makes a little mis hike here — a 
hoiog, not a porpoise, but a SedL 
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Adam, in course of conversation, I mentioned an anecdote 
about Wilkie, the author of the Epigoniad, who was but a 
formal poet, but whose conversation was most amusing, 
and full of fanc}’-. Having heard much of him in my 
family, where he had been very intimate, I Avent, Avhen 
quite a lad, to St. Andrews, where he was a Professor, 
for the purpose of visiting him. I had scarcely let him 
know who I was, when he said, ‘ Mr. William, were you 
ever in this place before ? ’ I said no. ‘ Then, sir, you 
must go and look at Regulus’ Tower, — no doubt you will 
have something of an eye of an architect about you ; — 
walk up to it at an angle, advance and recede until you 
get to see it at its proper distance, and come back and tell 
me whether you ever saw anything so beautiful in build- 
ing : till I saw that tower and studied it, I thought the 
beauty of architecture had consisted in curly-wurlies, but 
now I find it consists in symmetry and proportion.’ In 
the following winter Eob Roy was published, and there I 
read that the Cathedral of Glasgow was a * respectable 
Gothic structure, without any cwdy-wurlies.* 

" But what confirmed, and was certainly meant to dis- 
close to me the author (and that in a very elegant man- 
ner), was the mention of the Kiery Craigs — a picturesque 
piece of scenery in the grounds of Blair- Adam — as being 
in the vicinity of Kelty Bridge, the ho^f of Auchter- 
muchty, the Kinross carrier. — It was only an intimate 
friend of the family, in the habit of coming to Blair-Adam, 
who could know* anything of the Kiery Craigs or its 
name ; and both the scenery arid the name had attrac- 
tions for Sir Walter. 

At our first meeting after the publication of the 
Abbot,’ when the party was assembled on the tpp of the 
rock, the Chief-Baron Shepherd, looking Sir Walter ftiE 
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In the face, and stamping his staff on the ground, said, — 
Now, Sir Walter, I think we he upon the top of the 
Kiery Oraggs.^ Sir Walter preserved profound silence; 
but there was a conscious looking down, and a considera- 
ble elongation of his upper lip.’* 

Since I have obtained permission to quote from this 
private volume, I may as well mention that I was partly 
moved to ask that favour, by the author’s own confession 
that his ‘‘ Blair-Adam, from 1733 to 1834,’’ originated 
in a suggestion of Scott’s. ‘‘It was,” says the Judge, 
on a fine Sunday, lying on the grassy summit of Ben- 
narty, above its craggy brow, that Sir Walter said, look- 
ing first at the fiat expanse of Kinross-shire (on the 
south side of the Ochils), and then at the space which 
Blair-Adam fills between the hill of Drumglow (the 
highest of the Cleish hills) and the valley of Lochore 
— ‘ What an extraordinary thing it is, that here to the 
north so little appears to have been done, when there 
are so many proprietors to work upon it; and to the 
south, here is a district of country entirely made by the 
efforts of one family, in three generations, and one of 
them amongst us in the full enjoyment of what has been 
done by his two predecessors and himself? Blair-Adam, 
as I have always heard, had a wild, uncomely, and un- 
hospitable appearance, before its improvements were 
begun. It would be most curious to record in writing 
’ts original state, and trace its gradual progress to its 
present condition.’ ” Upon this Suggestion, enforced by 
the appiv>bation of the other members present, the Presi- 
dent of the Blair-Adam Club commenced arranging the 
materials for wbat constitutes a most instructive as well 
ELS entertaining history of the agricultural und arbori- 
vdt'iral progress of his domains, in the course of a hun- 
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dred years, under his grandfather, his father (the cele- 
brated architect), and himself. And Sir Walter had 
only suggested to his friend of Kinross-shire what he 
was resolved to put into practice with regard to his own 
improvements on Tweedside ; for he begun at precisely 
the same period to keep a regular Journal of all his 
rural transactions, under the title of “ Sylva Abbots- 

FORDIENSIS” 

For reasons, as we have seen, connected with the 
affairs of the Ballantynes, Messrs. Longman published 
the first edition of the Monastery ; and similar circum- 
stances induced Sir Walter to associate this house with 
that of Constable in the succeeding novel. Constable 
disliked its title, and would fain have had The Nunnery 
instead: but Scott stuck to his Ahhot. The bookseller 
grumbled a little, but was soothed by the author’s recep^ 
tion of his request that Queen Elizabeth might be 
brought into the field in his next romance, as a compan- 
ion to the Mary Stuart of the Abbot. Scott would not 
indeed indulge him with the choice of the particular 
period of Elizabeth’s reign, indicated in the proposed title 
of The Armada ; but expressed his willingness to take 
up his own old favourite, the legend of Meikle’s ballad. 
He wished to call the novel, like the ballad, Gvmnor-HaUf 
iWit in further deference to Constable’s wishes, substituted 
‘‘Kenilworth.” John Ballantyne objected to this title, 
and told Constable the result would be “ something 
worthy of the kennel ; ” but Constable had all reason to 
be satisfied with the child of his christening. His part^ 
iver, Mr. Cadell, says — ^ His vanity boiled over so 
much at this time, on having his suggestion gone into, 
that when in his high moods, he used to stalk up and 
down his room, and exclaim, ‘ By Gr — y I am all but the 
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author of the Waverley Novels ! * ” Constable’s biblio- 
graphical knowledge, however, it is but fair to say, was 
really of most essential service to Scott upon many of 
these occasions; and his letter (now before me) propos- 
bg the subject of The ArmodcL^ furnished the Novelist 
with such a catalogue of materials for the illustration 
of the period as may, probably enough, have called forth 
some very eneigetic expression of thankfulness- 

Scott’s kindness seoired for John Ballantyne the usual 
interest in the profits of Kenilworth, the last of his great 
works in which this friend was to have any concern- I 
liave already mentioned the obvious drooping of his health 
and strength ; and a document to he introduced presently, 
will show diat John himself had occasional glimpses, at 
least, of his danger, before the close of 1819- Never- 
theless, Ills spirits continued^ the time of which 1 am 
now treating, to be b general as high as ever ; — nay, it 
was now, after his maladies had taken a very serious 
shape, and it was hardly possible to look on him without 
anticipating a speedy terminatbn of his career, that the 
gay iiopeful spirit of the shattered and trembling invalid 
led him to plur^ into a new stream of costly indulgence. 
It was an amiable point in his character that he had 
always retained a tender fondness for his native place. 
He ixad now taken up the ambition of rivalling his illus- 
trious friend, in some sort, by providing himself with a 
summer retirement amidst the sceneiy of his boyhood ; 
and it need not be doubted, at the same time, that in 
erecting a villa at Kelso, he anticipated and calculated on 
substantial advantages from its vicinity to Abbotsford. 

One fine day of this autumn I accompanied Sir Wal- 
ter to inspect the progress of this edifice, which was to 
the title of Wcdton MdL John had purchased two 
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or three ohl houses of two stories in height, with notched 
gables and thatched roofs, near the end of the long 
original street of Kelso, and not far from the gateway of 
the Duke of Roxburghe’s magnificent park, with their 
small gardens and paddocks running down to the margin 
of the Tweed. He had already fitted up convenient bacli- 
elor’s lodgings in one of the primitive tenements, and 
converted the others into a goodly range of stabling, and 
was now watching the completion of his new corps de hgis 
behind, which included a handsome entrance-hall, or 
saloon, destined to have old Piscators bust, on a stand, in 
the centre, and to be embellished all round with emblems 
of his sport Behind this were spacious rooms overlook- 
ing the little pleasance^ which was to be laid out some- 
what in the Italian style, with ornamental steps, a fountain 
m^jet ^eau, and a broad terrace hanging over the river, 
and commanding an extensive view of perhaps the most 
beautiful landscape in Scotland. In these new dominions 
John received us with pride and hilarity ; and we then 
walked with him over this pretty town, lounged away an 
hour among the ruins of the Abbey, and closed our per- 
ambulation with the Garden^ where Scott had spent some 
of the happiest of his early summers, and where he 
pointed out with sorrowful eyes the site of the Platanus 
under which he first read Percy’s Reliques. Returning 
to John’s villa, we dined gaily, aZ fresco, by the side of 
his fountain ; and after not a few bumpers to the prosper- 
ity of Walton Hall, he mounted Old Mortality, and es- 
vorted us for several miles on our ride homewards. It 
was this day that, ovei’fiowing with kindly zeal, Scott re- 
vived one of the long-forgotten projects of their early 
connection in business, and offered his services as editor 
a Novelist’s Library, to be printed and published foi 
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the sole benefit of his host. The offer was eagerly em- 
braced, and when, two or three mornings afterwards John 
returned Sir Walter’s visit, he had put into his hands the 
MS. of that admirable life of Fielding, which was fol- 
lowed at bi’ief intervals, as the arrangements of the pro- 
jected work required, by others of Smollett, Richardson, 
Defoe, Sterne, Johnson, Goldsmith, Le Sage, Horace 
Walpole, Cumberland, Mrs. Radcliffe, Charles Johnstone, 
Clara Reeve, Charlotte Smith, and Robert Bage. The 
publication of the first volume of “ Ballantyne’s Novelist’s 
Library” did not take place, however, until Februaiy 
1821 ; and the series was closed soon after the proprietor’s 
death in the ensuing summer. In spite of the charming 
prefaces, in which Scott combines all the graces of his 
easy narrative with a perpetual stream of deep and gen- 
tle , isdom in commenting on the tempers and fortunes of 
his jest predecessors in novel literature, and also with 
expositions of his own critical views, which prove how 
profoundly he had investigated the principles and practice 
of those masters before he struck out a new path for him- 
self — in spite of these delightful and valuable essays, the 
publication was not prosperous. Constable, after Ballan- 
tyne’s death, would willingly have resumed the scheme. 
But Scott had by that time convinced himself that it was 
in vain to expect much success for a collection so bulky 
and miscellaneous, and which must of necessity include a 
large proportion of matter, condemned by the purity, 
whether real or affected, of modern taste. He could 
hardly have failed to perceive, on reflection, that his own 
novels, already constituting an extensive library of fiction, 
in which no purist could pretend to discover danger for 
the morals of youth, had in fact superseded the works of 
,ess strait-laced days in the only permanently and solidly 
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profitable market for books of this order. He at ali 
events declined Constable’s proposition for renewing and 
extending this attempt. What he did, was done gratu* 
itously for John Ballantyne’s sake ; and I have dwelt on 
it thus long, because, as the reader will perceive by and 
by, it was so done during (with one exception) the very- 
busiest period of Scott’s literary life. 

Shortly before Scott wrote the following letters, he had 
placed his second son (at this time in his fifteenth year) 
under the care of the Reverend John Williams, who had 
been my intimate fi*iend and companion at Oxford, with a 
view of preparing him for that University. Mr. Williams 
was then Vicar of Lampeter, in Cardiganshire, and the 
high satisfaction with which hifl care of Charles Scott in- 
spired Sir Walter, induced several other Scotch gentle- 
men of distinction by and by to send their sons also to bis 
Welsh parsonage ; the result of which northern connec- 
tions was important to the fortunes of one of the most 
accurate and extensive scholars and most skilful teachers 
of the present time, 

“ To Waller ScoUj Esq.^ IBtk Etmars, Cork* 

“ Edinburgla, 14Ui November 1820. 

“My Dear Walter, — I send you a cheque on Coutta for 
your quarter’s allowaiice. I hope you manage your caeh like 
a person of discretion — above all, avcnd the card-tables of 
ancient dowagers. Always remember that my fortune, how- 
ever much my efforts may increase it, and although I am im- 
proving it for your benefit, not for any that can accrue in my 
own time, — yet never can be more than a decent independ- 
ence, and therefore will make a poor figure unless managed 
with good sense, moderation, and prudence*-^ which are habits 
easily acquired in youth, while habitusd extravagance k a iauU 
very difficult to be afterwards oorrectied. 
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“ We oamc to town yesterday, and bade adieu to Abbotsford 
for the season, Fife,*^ to mamma’s great surprise and scandal, 
chose to stay at Abbotsford with Mai, and plainly denied to 
follow the carriage — so our canine establishment in Castle 
Street is reduced to little Ury.f We spent two days at Amis 
ton, on the road, — and on coming here, found Sophia as nicely 
and orderly settled in her house as if she had been a married 
woman these five years. I believe she is very happy — per- 
haps unusually so, for her wishes are moderate, and all seem 
anxious to please her. She is preparing in due time for the 
arrival of a little stranger, who will make you an uncle, and 
me (God help me!) a grandpapa. 

** The Round Towers you mention are very curious, and 
seem to have been built, as the Irish hackney-coachman said 
of the Martello one at the Black Rock, ‘ to puzzle posterity.’ 
There are two of than in Scotland — both excellent pieces of 
architecture; one at Brechin, built quite close to the old 
church, so as to appear united with it, but in fact it is quite 
detached from the church, and sway's from it in a high wind, 
when it vibrates like a lighthouse. The other is at Abemethy 
in Perthshire — said to have been the capital city of the Piets. 
I am glad to see you observe objects of interest and curiosity, 
because otherwise a man may travel over the universe without 
acquiring any more knowledge than his horse does. 

^*We had our hunt, and our jollification after it, on last 
Wednesday. It went oflT in great style, although I felt a little 
sorry' at having neither Charles nor you in the field. By the 
way, Charles seems most admirably settled. I had a most 
Sensible letter on the subject from Mr. Williams, who appears 
to have taken great pmns, and to have formed a very just con- 
ception both of his merits and foibles. When 1 have an op- 
portunity, I will hand you his letter ; for it will entertain you, 
it is so correct a picture of Monsieur Charles. 

Dominie Thomson has gone to a Mrs. Dennistoun, of Col- 
grain, to drill her youngsters. I am afraid he will find a 

* FineUe — a spaniel of Lady Scott’s. 

t Uriik — a small terrier of the long sUky-haired Kintail breed. 

VOL. VI. 6 
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change ; but I hope to have a nook open to him hy and by— 
as a sort of retreat or harbour on his lee. Adieu, my dear — 
always believe me your affectionate father, 

‘‘Walter Scott.” 

“ To Mr, Charles Scott; 

( Care of Hie JRet;. John Williams^ Lampeter,) 

“ Edinburgh, 14th Nov. 1820. 

“My Dear Boy Charles, — Tour letters made us all very 
happy, and I trust you are now comfortably settled and plying 
your task hard. Mr. Williams will probably ground you more 
perfectly in the grammar of the classical languages than has 
hitherto been done, and this you will at first find but dry work. 
But there are many indispensable reasons why you must be- 
stow the utmost attention upon it. A perfect knowledge of 
the classical languages has been fixed upon, and not without 
good reason, as the mark of a well-educated young man ; and 
though people may have scrambled into distinction without it, 
it is always with the greatest dLflSculty, just like climbing over 
a wall, instead of giving your ticket at the door. Perhaps 
you may think another proof of a youth’s talents might have 
been adopted ; but what good will arise from your thinking so, 
if the general practice of society has fixed on this particular 
branch of knowledge as the criterion ? Wheat or barley were 
as good grain, I suppose, as sesamum ; but it was only to sesor 
mum that the talisman gave way, and the rock opened *, and it 
is equally certain that, if you are not a well-founded grammat- 
ical scholar in Greek and Latin, you will in vain present other 
qualifications to distinction. Betddes, the study of grammar, 
from its very asperities, is calculated to teach youth that 
patient labour which is necessary to the useful exertion of the 
undei-standing upon every other branch of knowledge; and 
your great deficiency is want of steadiness and of resolute ap- 
plication to the dry as well as the interesting parts of your 
learning. But exerting yourself, as I have no doubt you will 
do, under the direction of so learned a man and so excellent a 
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teacher as Mr. Williams, and being without the temptations to 
idleness which occurred at home, I have every reason to be- 
lieve that to your natural quickness you will presently add 
such a habit of application and steadiness, as will make you a 
respected member of society, perhaps a distinguished one. It 
is very probable that the whole success of your future life may 
depend on the manner in which you employ the next two 
years ; and I am therefore most anxious you should fully avail 
yourself of the opportunities now afforded you. 

“ You must not be too much disconcerted with the apparent 
dryness of your immediate studies. Language is the great 
mark by which man is distinguished from the beasts, and a 
strict acquaintance with the manner in which it is composed, 
becomes, as you follow it a little way, one of the most curious 
and interesting exercises of the intellect. 

“ We had our grand hunt on Wednesday last, a fine day, 
and plenty of sport. We hunted all over Huntly wood, and 
so on to Halidon and Prieston — saw twelve hares, and killed 
six, having very hard runs, and tiring three packs of grews 
completely. In absence of Walter and you, Stenhouse the 
horse-couper led the field, and rode as if he had been a piece 
of his horse, sweltering like a wild-drake all through Marriage- 
Moss, at a motion betwixt swimming and riding. One un- 
lucky accident befell ; — Queen Mab, who was bestrode by 
Captain Adam, lifted up her heels against Mr. Craig of Gala- 
shiels,* whose leg she greeted with a thump like a pistol-shot, 
while by the same movement she very nearly sent the noble 
Captain over her ears. Mr. Craig was helped from horse, but 
would not permit his boot to be drawn off, protesting he would 
faint if he saw the bone of his leg sticking through the stock- 
ing. Some thought he was reluctant to exhibit his legs in 
their primitive and unclothed simplicity, in respect they have 
an unhappy resemblance to a pair of tongs. As for the Cap- 
tain, he declared that if the accident had happened in action^ 

* Mr. George Craig, factor to the laird of Gala, and manager of a 
little branch bank at Galashiels. This worthy man was one the 
regular members of the Abbotsford Hunt. 
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tlie surgeon and drum-boys would have had off, not his looi 
only, but his leg to hoct^ before he could have uttered a re- 
monstrance. At length Gala and I prevailed to have the boot 
drawn, and to my great joy I found the damage was not seri- 
ous, though the pain must have been severe. 

“On Saturday we left Abbotsford, and dined and spent 
Sunday at Arniston, where we had many inquiries after you 
from Robert Dundas, who was so kind to you last year. 

“ I must conclude for the present, requesting your earnest 
purstdt of such branches of study as Mr. Williams recom- 
mends. In a short time, as you begin to comprehend the 
subjects you are learning, you will find the path turn smoother, 
and that which afi present seems wrapped up in an inextrica- 
ble labynnth of thorns and briers, wiU at once become easy 
and attractive. — Always, dear Charlie, your affectionate 
father, W. S.^ 

On the same day Scott wrote as follows to the manly 
and amiable author of “ Sir Marmaduke Maxwell,” who 
had shortly before sent the MS. of that romantic drama 
to Abbotsford for his inspection : — 


“ To Mr* Allan Cunningham: 

( Care of F. C^atUre^, F* A,, London.) 

“Edinburgh, 14th November 1820. 

“ My Dear Allan, — I have been meditating a long letter to 
you for many weeks past ; but company, and rural business, 
and rural sports, are very unfavourable to writing letters. I 
have now a double reason for writing, for I have to thank you 
for sending me in safety a beautiful specimen of our English 
Michael’s talents in the cast of my venerable friend Mr. Watt : 
it is a most striking resemblance, with all that living character 
which we are apt to think life itself alone can exhibit I hope 
Mr. Chantrey does not permit his distinguished skill either ta 
remain unexercised, or to be lavished exclusiv^y on subjects 
of little interest. 1 would like to see him engaged on some 
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lubjcct of importance completely adapted to the purpose of Hs 
chisel) and demanding its highest powers. Pray remember me 
to him most kindly, 

I have perused twice your curious and interesting manu- 
script. Many parts of the poetry are eminently beautiful, 
though I fear the great length of the piece, and some obscurity 
of the plot, would render it unfit for dramatic representation. 
There is also a fine tone of supernatural impulse ^read over 
the whole action, which I think a common audience would not 
be likely to adopt or comprehend — though I own that to me 
it has a very powerful effect. Speaking of dramatic composi- 
tion in general, I think it is almost essential (though the rule 
be most difficult in practice) that the plot, or business of the 
piece, should advance with every line that is spoken. The 
fact is, the drama is addressed chiefiy to the eyes, and as much 
as can be, by any possibility, represented on the stage, should 
neither be told nor described. Of the miscellaneous part of a 
large audience, many do not understand, nay, many cannot 
hear, either narrative or description, but are solely intent upon 
tbe action exhibited. It is, I conceive, for this reason that 
very bad plays, written by performers themselves, often con- 
trive to get through, and not without applause ; while others, 
immeasurably superior in point of poetical merit, fail, merely 
because the author is not sufficiently possessed of the trick of 
the scene, or enough aware of the importance of a maxim pro- 
nounced by no less a performer than Punch himself — (at least 
he was the last authority from whom I heard it), — Push on, 
keep moving I * Now, in your very ingenious dramatic effort, 
the interest not only stands still, but sometimes retrogrades. 
It contains, notwithstanding, many passages of eminent beauty, 
— many specimens of most interesting dialogue; and, on the 
wh(^e, if it is not fitted for the modern stage, I am not sure 
that its very imperfections do not render it more fit for the 
(fioset, for we certainly do not always read with the greatest 
pleasure those plays which act best. 

♦ Pimeh had been borrowing from Young Papid, in the ** Cure frr 
\]ie Heart-ai^e.’* 
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“ If, however, you should at any time wish to become a can- 
didate for dramatic laurels, I would advise you, in the first 
place, to consult some professional person of judgment and 
taste. I should regard fHend Terry as an excellent Mentor, 
and I believe he would concur with me in recommending that 
at least one-third of the drama be retrenched, that the plot 
should be rendered simpler, and the motives more obvious; 
and I think the powerful language and many of the situations 
might then have their full effect upon the audience. I am 
uncertain if* I have made myself sujQGiciently understood ; but 
I would say, for example, that it is ill explained by what 
means Comyn and his gang, who land as shipwrecked men, 
become at once possessed of the old lord’s domains, merely by 
killing and taking possesion. I am aware of what you mean 

— namely, that being attached to the then rulers, he is sup- 
ported in his ill-acquired power by their authority. But 
this is imperfectly brought out, and escaped me at the first 
reading. The superstitious motives, also, which induced the 
shepherds to delay their vengeance, are not likely to be in- 
telligible to the generality of the hearers. It would seem 
more probable that the young Baron should have led his 
faithful vassals to avenge the death of his parents ; and it 
has escaped me what prevents him from taking this direct 
and natural course. Besides it is, I believe, a rule (and it 
seems a good one) that one single interest, to which every 
other is subordinate, should occupy the whole play, — each 
separate object having just the effect of a mill-dam, sluicing 
off a certain portion of the sympathy, which should move on 
with increasing force and rapidity to the catastrophe. Now, 
in your work, there are several divided points of interest, 
there is the murder of the old Baron — the escape of his wife 

— that of his son — the loss of his bride — the villanous 
artifices of Comyn to possess himself of her person — and, 
finally, the fall of Comyn, and acceleration of the vengeance 
due to his crimes. I am sure your own excellent sense, which 
I admire as much as I do your genius, will give me credit for 
Viy frankness in these matters; I only know, that I do not 
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Know many persons on whose perfonnances I would i^entur« 
to ofter so much cnticism. 

“ I will return the manuscript under Mr. Preeling’s Post- 
Office cover, and I hope it will reach you safe. — Adieu, my 
leal and esteemed fiiend — yours truly, 

“Walter Scott.” 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Cunningham, thanking his 
critic, said he had not yet received back his MS- ; but 
that he hoped the delay had been occasioned by Sir Wal- 
ter's communication of it to some friend of theatrical ex- 
perience. He also mentioned his having undertaken a 
collection of “ The Songs of Scotland,” with notes. The 
answer was in these terms : — 

“ To Mr. Allan Cunningham. 

“My Dear Allan, — It was as you supposed — I detained 
your manuscript to read it over with Terry. The plot ap- 
pears to Terry as to me, ill-combined, which is a great defect 
in a drama, though less perceptible in the closet than on the 
stage. Still, it* the mind can be kept upon one unbroken 
course of interest, the efiect even in perusal is more grati- 
fying. I have always considered this as the great secret in 
dramatic poetry, and conceive it one of the most .difiSicuh ex- 
ercises of the invention possible, to conduct a story through 
five acts, developing it gradually in every scene, so as to 
keep up the attention, yet never till the very conclusion per- 
mitting the nature of the catastrophe to become visible, — 
and all the while to accompany this by the necessary delin- 
eation of character and beauty of language. I am glad, how- 
ever, that you mean to preserve in some permanent form 
your very curious drama, which, if not altogether fitted for 
the stage, cannot be read without very much and very deep 
interest. 

“lam glad you are about Scottish song. No man — not 
Robert Burns himself — has contributed more beautiful ef- 
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fusions to enrick it. Here and tkere I would pluck a flowet 
from your Posy to give wliat remains an effect of greater sim- 
plicity; but luxuriance can only be the fault of genius, and 
many of your songs are, I think, unmatched. I would in- 
stance ‘It’s hame and it’s hame,’ which my daughter Mrs. 
Lockhart sings with such uncommon effect. You cannot do 
anything either in the way of original composition, or col- 
lection, or criticism, that will not be highly acceptable to all 
who are worth pleasing in the Scottish public — and I pray 
you to proceed with it. 

“ Remember me kindly to Chantrey. I am happy my effigy 
is to go with that of Wordsworth,* for (differing from him in 
very many points of taste) I do not know a man more to 
be venerated for uprightness of heart and loftiness of gen- 
ius. Why he will sometimes choose to crawl upon all fours, 
when God has given him so noble a countenance to lift to 
heaven, I am as little able to account for, as for his quai> 
rolling (as you tell me) with the wrinkles which time and 
meditation have stamped his brow withal 

“I am obliged to conclude hastily, having long letters to 
write — Got wot upon very different subjects. I pray my 
kind respects to Mrs. Chantrey. — Believe me, dear Allan, 
very truly yours, &c. Walter Scott.” 

The following letter touches on the dropping of the 
Bill which had been introduced by (Government for the 
purpose of degrading the consort of George the Fourth ; 
the riotous rejoicings of the Edinburgh mob on that oc- 
iasion; and Scott’s acquiescence in the request of the 
guardians of the young Duke of Buccleuch, that he should 
act as chancellor of the jury about to serve his grace heir 
(as the law phrase goes) to the Scottish estates of his 
family. 

* Mr. Cunningham had told Scott tiiat Chantrcy’s bust of Words- 
worth (another of his noblest works) was also to be produced at the 
Etoyal Academy's Exhibition for 1821. 
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** To the Lord Montagu. 

“Edinburgh, 30th November 1820. 

^*My Bear Lord, — I had your letter some time since, and 
have now to congratulate you on your two months’ spell of la- 
bour-in-vain duty being at length at an end. The old sign of 
the Labour-in-vain Tavern was a fellow atjipmpting to scrub 
a black-armoor white ; but the present difficulty seems to lie 
in showing that one is black. Truly, I congratulate the coun- 
try on the issue ; for, since the days of Queen BoUaloUa,* and 
the Rumtiriddity chorus in Tom Thumb, never was there so 
jolly a representative oi royalty. A good ballad might be 
made, by way of parody, on Gay’s Jonathan Wild, — 

Her Majesty’s tnal has set us at ease* 

And eveiy wife round me may kiss if she please. 

We had the Marquis of Bute and Francis Jeffrey, very brill- 
iant in George Street, and I think one grocer betides. I was 
hard threatened by letter, but I caused my servant to say in 
the quarter where I thought the threatening came from, that 
I should suffer my windows to be broken like a Christian, but 
if anything else was attempted, I should become as great a 
heathen as the Bey of Algiers. We were passed over, but 
many houses were terribly Cossaque, as was the phrase in 
Paris in 1814 and 1815. The next night, being, like true Scots- 
men, wise behind the hand, the bailies tad a sufficient force 
sufficiently arranged, and put down.every attempt to riot. If 
the same precautions had been taken before, the town would 
have been saved some disgrace, apd the loss of at least £1000 

♦ (2ueen. “ What though I now am half-seas o’er, 

1 scorn to baulk this bout; 

Of stiff rack-punch fetch bowls a score, 

’Fore George, I’ll see them out ! 

Oborw. — Rumti-iddity, row, row, row, 

If we’d a good sup, we’d take it now.” 

Fieidxxu^b Ton ThmA. 
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worth of property. — Hay Donaldson ♦ is getting stout again, 
and up to the throat in business ; there is no getting a word out 
of him that does not smell of parchment and special service. 
He asked me, as it is to be a mere law service, to act as chan- 
cellor on the Duke’s inquest, which honourable office I will of 
course undertake with great willingness, and discharge — I 
mean the hospital^ part of it — to the best of my power. I 
think you are right to avoid a more extended service, as £1000 
certainly ^would not clear the expense, as you would have to 
dine at least four counties, and as sweetly sing, with Duke 
Wharton on Chevy Chase, 

Pify it were 

So much good wine to spill, 

As these bold freeholders would drink, 

Before they had their fill. 

I hope we shall all live to see our young baron take his own 
chair, and feast the land in his own way. Ever your Lord- 
ship’s most truly faithful Waltek Scott. 

“ P. S. — In the illumination row, young Komilly was 
knocked down and robbed by the mob, just while he was 
in the act of declaiming on the impropriety of having consta- 
bles and volunteers to interfere with the harmless mirth of the 
people.” 

“ To Mr. Charles Scott ; 

( Care of the Rev. John WUUame^ Lampeter.) 

“ Edinburgh, 19th Dec. 1820. 

“My Dear Charles, — We begin to be afraid that, in im- 
proving your head, you have lost the use of your fingers, or got 
Bo deep into the Greek and Latin grammar, that you have 
forgotten how to express yourself iu your own language. To 
ease our anxious minds in these important doubts, we beg you 

This gentleman, Scott’s friend and confidential solicitor, had oh 
tained (I believe), on his recommendation, the legal management of 
the Bucoleuch affairs in Scotland. 
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will write as soon as possible, and give us a full account ol 
your proceedings, as I do not approve of long intervals of 
silence, or think that you need to stand very rigorously upon 
the exchange of letters, especially as mine are so much the 
longest. 

“ 1 rely upon it that you are now working hard in the clas- 
sical mine, getting out the rubbish as fast as you can, and pre- 
paring yourself to collect the ore. I cannot too much impress 
upon your mind that labour is the condition which God has 
imposed on us in every station of life — there is nothing worth 
having, that can be had without it, from the bread which the 
peasant wins with *Jie sweat of his brow, to the sports by 
which the rich man must get rid of his ennui. The only dif- 
ference betwixt them is, that the poor man labours to get a 
dinner to his appetite, the rich man to get an app^te to his 
dinner. As for knowledge, it can no more be plant^ in the 
human mind without labour, than a field of wheat can be pro- 
duced without the previous use of the plough. There is in- 
deed this great difference, that chance or circumstances may 
so cause it that another shall reap what the farmer sows ; hut 
no man can be deprived, whether by accident or misfortune, 
of the fruits of his own studies ; and the liberal and extended 
acqmsitions of knowledge which he makes are all for his own 
use. Labour, my dear boy; therefore, and improve the time. 
In youth our steps are light, and our minds are ductile, and 
knowledge is eaaly laid up ; but if we n^ect our spring, our 
summers will be useless and contemptible, our harvest will be 
chaff, and the winter of our old age unrespected and desolate. 
V It is now Christmas-tide, and it comes sadly round to me 
as reminding me of your excellent grandmother, who was 
taken frima us last year at this time. Bo you, my dear Charles, 
pay attention to the wishes of your parents while they are with 
you, that you may have no self-reproach when you think of 
them at a future period. 

“ You hear the Welsh spoken much about you, and if you 
can pick it up without interfering with more important labours, 
it will be worth while. I suppose you can easily get a gram- 
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mar and dictionary. It is, you know, the language spoken by 
the Britons before the invasion of the Anglo-Saxons, who 
brought in the principal ingredients of our present language, 
called from thence English. It was afterwards however, much 
mingled with !Nonnan French, the language of William the 
Conqueror and his followers ; so if you can pick up a little of 
the Cambro-British speech, it will qualify you hereafter to be 
a good philologist, should your genius turn towards languages. 
Pray, have you yet learned who Howel Dha was ? — Glen- 
dower you are well acquainted with by reading Shakspeare. 
The wild mysterious barbaric grandeur with which he has in- 
vested that chidlain has often struck me as very fine. I wish 
we had some more of him. 

“ We are all well here, and I hope to get to Abbotsford for 
a few days — they cannot be many — in the ensuing vacation, 
when I trust to see the planting has got well forward. All are 
well here, and Mr. Cadell * is come back, and gives a pleas- 
ant account of your journey. Let me hear from you very 
soon, and tell me if you expect any skatingy and whether there 
is any ice in Wales. I presume there wiE be a merry Christ- 
mas, and beg my best wishes on the subject to Mr. WiUiams, 
his sister, and family. The Lockharts dine with us, and the 
Scotts of Harden, James Scott f with his pipes, and I hope 
Captain Adam. We will remember your health in a glass of 
claret just about six o'clock at night ; so that you wiU know 
exactly (allowing for variation of time) what we are doing 
at the same moment. 

“But I think I have written quito enough to a young 
Welshman, who has forgot, aU his Scots kith, kin, and allies. 
Mhunma and Anne send many loves. Walter came like a 
shadow, and so departed — after about ten days' stay. The 
effect was quite dramatic, for the door was filing open as we 
were about to go down to dinner, and Turner announced Cap* 

* Mr. Robert Cadell, of the house of Constable, had this year con- 
veyed Charles Scott from Abbotsford to Lampeter. 

t Sir Walter's cousin, a eon of his uncle Thomas. See cwte, Yol. 1 

V.100. 
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lain Scott, We could not conceive "wlio was meant, when in 
walked Walter as large as life. He is positively a new edition 
of the .Irish giant. — I beg my kind respects to Mr. Williama 
At his leisure I should be happy to have a line from him. — I 
am, my dear little boy, always your affectionate father, 

“Walter Scott.” 

The next letter contains a brief allusion to an affair, 
which in the life of any other man of letters would have 
deserved to be considered as of some consequence. The 
late Sir James Hall of Dunglass resigned, in November 
1820, the Presidency of the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh; 
and the Fellows, though they had on all ibrmer occasions 
selected a man of science to fill that post, paid Sir Wal- 
ter the compliment of unanimously requesting him to be 
Sir James’s successor in it. He felt and expressed a 
natural hesitation about accepting this honour — which 
at first sight seemed like invading the proper department 
of another order of scholax's. But when it w^as urged 
upon him that the Society is really a double one — em- 
bracing a section for literature as well as one of science, 
~ and that it was only due to the former to let it occa- 
sionally supply the chief of the w^hole body, — Scott acqui- 
esced in the flattering proposal ; and his gentle skill was 
found eflfective, so long as he held the Chair, in maintain- 
ing and strengthening the tone of good feeling and good 
manners which can alone render the meetings of such a 
Society either agreeable or useful. The new President 
himself soon began to take a lively interest in many of 
their discussions — those at least which pointed to any 
discovery of practical use ; — and he by and by added 
some eminent men of science, with whom his acquaint- 
ance had hitherto been slight, to the list of his most 
valued friends : — I may mention in particular Dr., now 
Sir David, Brewster. 
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Sir Walter also alludes to an institution of a far differ- 
ent description, — that called “ The Celtic Society of Ed- 
inburgh ; ” a club established mainly for the patronage of 
ancient Highland manners and customs, especially the use 
of “ the Garb of Old Gaul” — though part of their funds 
have always been applied to the really important object 
of extending education in the wilder districts of the north. 
At their annual meetings Scott was, as may be supposed, 
a regular attendant. He appeared, as in duty bound, in 
the costume of the Fraternity, and was usually followed 
by “ John of Skye,” in a still more complete, or rather 
incomplete, style of equipment 


“ To the Lord Montagu, Ditton Parh 

“ Edinburgh, 17th January 1821. 

“ My Dear Lord, — We had a tight day of it on Monday 
last, both dry and wet. The dry part was as dry as may be, 
consisting in rehearsing the whole lands of the Buccleuch es- 
tate for five mortal hours, although Donaldson had kindly se- 
lected a clerk whose tongue went over baronies, lordships, and 
regalities, at as high a rate of top speed as ever Eclipse dis- 
played in clearing the course at Newmarket. The evening 
went off very well — considering that while looking forward 
with the natural feeUngs of hope and expectation on behalf 
of our young friend, most of us who were present could not 
help casting looks of sad remembrance on the days we had 
seen. However, we did very well, and I kept the chair till 
eleven, when we had coffee, and departed, no very fou, but 
gaily yet ” Besides the law gentlemen, and immediate agents 
of the family, I picked up on my own account Tom Ogilviej^* ** 
Sir Harry Hay Macdougal, Harden and his son, Gala, and 

* The late The mas Elliot Ogilvie, Esq, of Chesters, in Roxburgh 
ihire— one of Sir Walter’s good friends among his country neigh 

•ours. 
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Captain John Fergusson, whom I asked as from myself, stat* 
ing that the party was to be quite private. I suppose there 
was no harm in this, and it helped us well on. I believe 
your nephew and my young chief enters life with as favour- 
able auspices as could well attend him, for to few youths can 
attach so many good wishes and none can look back to more 
estimable examples both in his father and grandfather. I 
think he will succeed to the warm and social affections of 
his relatives, which, if they sometimes occasion pain to those 
who possess them, contain also the purest sources of happi- 
ness as well as of virtue. 

“ Our late Pitt meeting amounted to about 800, a most tre- 
mendous multitude. I had charge of a separate room, con- 
taining a detachment of about 250, and gained a headache of 
two days, by roaring to them for five or ax hours almost in- 
cessantly. The Foxites had also a very numerous meeting, 
— 500 at least, but sad scamps. "VVe had a most formidable 
band of young men, almost all born gentlemen and zealous 
proselytes. W e shall now begin to look anxiously to London 
for news. I suppose they will go by the ears in the House of 
Commons: but I trust Ministers will have a great majority. 
If not, they should go out, and let the others make the best 
of it ’with their acquitted Queen, who will be a ticklish caid 
in their hand, for she is by nature intrigante mote ways than 
one. The loss of Canning is a serious disadvantage; — many 
of our friends have good talents and good taste ; but I think 
he alone has that higher order of parts which we call gcn'ir 
I wish he had had more prudence to guide it. He ha> Ixm* 
a most unlucky politician. Adieu. Best love to all at Dit- 
ton, and great respect withal. My best compliments attend 
my young chief, now seated, to use an Oriental phrase, 
the Mmnud. I am almost knocked up with public meetings, 
for the triple Hecate was a joke to my plurality of offices 
this week. On Friday I had my Pittite stewardship ; — on 
Monday my chancellorship ; — yesterday my presidentship of 
the Royal Society ; for I had a meeting of that learned body 
at my house last night, where mulled wine and pmich were 
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manufactured and consumed according to the latest philo- 
sopHcal discoveries. Besides all this, I have before my eyes 
the terrors of a certain Highland Association, who dine bon- 
neted and Mlied in the old fashion (all save myself, of 
course), and armed to the teeth. This is rather severe ser- 
vice; but men who wear broadswords, dirks, and pistols, are 
not to be neglected in these days; and the Gael are very 
loyal lads, so it is as well to keep up an influence with them. 
Once more, my dear Lord, farewell, and believe me always 
most truly yours, Walter Scott.” 

In the course of the riotous week commemorated in 
the preceding letter, appeared Kenilworth, in 3 vols. post 
8vo, like Ivanhoe, which form was adhered to with all the 
subsequent novels of the series. Kenilworth was one of 
the most successful of them all at the time of publication ; 
and it continues, and, I doubt not, will ever continue to 
be placed in the very highest rank of prose fiction. The 
rich variety of character, and scenery, and incident in this 
novel, has never indeed been surpassed; nor, with the 
one exception of the Bride of Lammermoor, has Scott 
bequeathed us a deeper and more affecting tragedy than 
that of Amy Bobsart. 
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CHAPTER LL 

VisU to London — Project of the Royal Society of Literature — 
Affairs of the l^th Hussars — Marriage of Captain Adam 
Fergusson — Letters to Lord Sidmouih^ Lord Montagu^ Al- 
lan Cunningham^ Mrs. Lockhart^ and Cornet Scott 

1821. 

Before the end of January 1821, Scott went to Lon- 
don at the request of the other Clerks of Session, that he 
might watch over the progress of an Act of Parliament, 
designed to relieve them from a considerable part of their 
drudgery in attesting recorded deeds by signature ; — and 
his stay was prolonged until near the beginning of the 
Summer term of his Court. .* His letter& while in London 
are mostly to his own family, and on strictly domestic 
topics ; but I shall extract a few of them, chiefly (for 
reasons which I have already sufficiently intimated) those 
addressed to his son the Comet. I need not trespass oh 
the reader’s attention by any attempt to explain in detail 
the matters to which these letters refer. It will be seen 
that Sir "Walter had heard some rumours of irregularity 
in the interior of the 18th Hussars; and that the con- 
sequent interference of the then Commander of the Forces 
in Ireland, the late Sir David Baird, had been received 
in anything but a spirit of humility. The reports th^ 

VOL. VI. 6 
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reached Scott proved to have been most absurdly exag- 
gerated ; but nevertheless his observations on them seem 
well worth quoting. It so happened that the 18th was 
one of several regiments about to be reduced at this time ; 
and as soon as that event took place, Cornet Scott was 
sent to travel in Germany, with a view to his improve 
ment in the science of his profession. He afterwards 
spent a brief period, for the same purpose, in the Royal 
Military College of Sandhurst ; and ere long he obtained 
a commission as lieutenant in the 15th or King^s Hussars, 
in which distinguished corps his father lived to see him 
Major. 

It will also be seen, that during this visit to London 
Sir Walter was released from considerable anxiety on ac- 
count of his daughter Sophia, whom he had left in a weak 
etate of health at Edinburgh, by the intelligence of her 
safe accouchement of a boy, — John Hugh Lockhart, the 
^ Hugh Littlejohn ” of the Tales of a Grandfather, The 
approaching marriage of Captain, now Sir Adam Fergus- 
son, to which some jocular allusions occur, may be classed 
with these objects of family interest ; and that event was 
the source of unmixed satisfaction to Scott, as it did not 
interrupt his enjoyment of his old friend’s society in the 
country ; for the Captain, though he then pitched a tent 
for himself, did so at a very short distance from Huntly 
Burn. I believe the ensuing extracts will need no further 
commentary. 

To Mrs, LocJchart, Great King Street, Edinburgh, 

Bitton Park, Feb. 18, 1821. 

“My Dearest Sophia, — I received as much pleasure, and 
was relieved from as much anxiety, as ever I felt in my life, 
by Lockhart?s kind note, which acquainted me with the hapj>y 
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period that has been put to your suffering, and, as I hope and 
trust, to the complaints which occasioned it. You are now, 
my dearest girl, beginning a new course of pleasures, anxie- 
ties, and duties, and the best I can wish for you is, that your 
little boy may prove the same dutiful and afiectionate child 
which you have always been to me, and that God may give 
him a sound and healthy mind, with a good constitution of 
body — tbe greatest blessings which this earth can bestow. 
Pray be extremely careful of yourself for some time. Young 
women are apt to injure their health by thinking themselves 
well too soon. I beg you to be cautious in this respect 
“ The news of the young stranger’s arrival was most joy- 
fully received here, and his health and yours toasted in a 
bumper. Lady Anne is quite well, and Isabella also; and 
Lady Charlotte, who has rejoined them, is a most beautiful 
creature indeed. This place is all b*ght and splendour, com- 
pared to London, where I was forced to use candles till ten 
o’clock at least I have a gay time of it To-morrow I re- 
turn to town, and dine with old Sotheby ; on Tuesday with 
the Duke of Wellington ; Wednesday with Croker, and so 
on. Love to L., the Captain, and the Violet, and give your 
bantling a kiss extraordinary for Grandpapa. I hope Mun- 
go, ♦ approves of the child, for that is a serious point There 
are no dogs in the hotel where I lodge, but a tolerably con- 
versible cat,, who eats a mess ci cream with me in the morn- 
ing. The little chief and his brother have come over from 
Eton to see me, so I must break off. — 1 am, my dear love, 
most affectionately yours, Walter Scot r.” 

“ To Walter Scott, Esq., Portohello Barracks, DuUin. 

“ Waterloo Hotel, Jermyn Street, \ 
Feb. 19, 1821. } 

“ My Dear Walter, — I have just received your letter. 1 
send you a draft for £50, which you must make go as fhr as 
you cam 

* Mongo was a favourite ISTewtoundland dog. 
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There is what I have no doubt is a very idle report here, 
of your paying rather marked attention to one young lady in 
particular. I beg you would do nothing that can justify such 
a rumour, as it would excite my highest disjjleasuTe should you 
either entangle yourself or any other person. I am, and have 
always been, quite frank with you, and beg you will be equally 
so with me. One should, in justice to the young women they 
live with, be very cautious not to give the least countenance to 
such rumours. They are not easily avoided, but are always 
highly prejudicial to the parties concerned ; and what begins 
’n folly ends in serious misery — avis au lecteur. 

Believe me, dear Comet, your affectionate father, 

“ Walter Scott. 

P. S. — I wish you could pick me up the Irish lilt of a tune 
to * Patrick Fleming.’ The song begins — 

* Patrick Fleming was a gallant soldier, 

He carried his musket over his shoulder. 

When I cock my pistol, when I draw my raper, 

1 make them stand in awe of me, for 1 am a taker. 

^ Falala,’ &c. 

“ From another verse in the same song, it seems the hero 
was in such a predicament as your own — 

* If you he Peter Fleming, as I suppose you be, sir, 

We are three pedlars walking on so free, sir. 

We are three pedlars a-walking on to Dublin, 

W'ith nothing in our pockets to pay for our lodging. 

Falala,’ &c.” 

“ To Walter Scotty Esq., ISth Hussars, Cappoquin. 

" London, 17th March 1821. 

“ My Dear Commandant of Cappoquin, — Wishing you joy 
of your new government, these ai:e tp inform you that 1 am 
still in London. The late aspersion on your regiment induced 
me to protract my stay here, with a view to see the Duke of 
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Tork on your behalf, which I did yesterday. His Royal H* h- 
ness expressed himself most obligingly disposed, and pronnsed 
to consider what could best be done to forward your military 
education. I told him frankly, that in giving you to the 
King’s service I had done all that was in my power to show 
our attachment to his Majesty and the country which had 
been so kind to me, and that it was my utmost ambition that 
you should render yourself capable of serving them both well 
He said he would give the affair his particular consideration, 
and see whether he could put you on the establishment at 
Sandhurst, without any violent infringement on the rules ; and 
hinted that he would make an exception to the rule of senior- 
ity of standing and priority of application in your favour when 
an opportunity occurs. 

“ From H. R. H.’s very kind expressions, I have little doubt 
you will have more than justice done you in the patronage 
necessary to facilitate your course through life ; but it must be 
by your own exertions, my dearest boy, that you must render 
yourself qualified to avail yourself of the opportunities which 
you may have offered to you. Work, therefore, as hard as you 
can, and do not be discontented for want of assistance of 
masters, &c., because the knowledge which we acquire by our 
own unaided efforts, is much more tenaciously retained by the 
memory, while the exertion necessary to gain it strengthens 
the understanding. At the same time, I would inquire whether 
there may not be some Catholic priest, or Protestant clergy- 
man, or scholar of any description, who, for love or money, 
would give you a little assistance occasionally. Such persons 
are to be found almost everywhere — not professed teachers, 
but capable of smoothing the road to a willing student. Let 
me earnestly recommend in your reading to keep fast to 
particular hours, and suffer no one thing to encroach on the 
other. 

“ Charles’s last letter was uncommonly steady, and prepared 
me for one from Mr. Williams, in which he expresses satisfac- 
"tton with his attention, and with his progress in learning, in a 
much stronger degree than formerly. This is tndy comfort 
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able, and may relieve me from the necessity of sending the 
poor boy to India. 

“ All in Edinburgh are quite well, and no fears exist, saving 
those of little Catherine * for the baby, lest the fairies take it 
away before the christening. I will send some books to you 
from hence, if 1 can find means to transmit them. I should 
like you to read with care the campaigns of* Buonaparte, which 
have been written in French with much science-f 

J hope, indeed 1 am sure, I need not remind you to be 
very attentive to your duty. You have but a small charge, 
but it is a charge, and rashness or carelessness may lead to dis- 
credit in the commandant of Cappoquin, as well as in a field- 
mai'shal. In the exercise of your duty, be tender of the lower 
classes ; and as you are strong, be merciful. In this you will 
do your master good service, for show me the manners of the 
man, and I will judge those of the master. 

“ In your present situation, it may be interesting to you to 
know that the bill for Catholic Emancipation will pass the 
Commons without doubt, and very probably the Peei*s also, 
unless the Spiritual Lords make a great rally. Nobody here 
cares much about it, and if it does not pass this year, it will the 
next, without doubt. 

“ Among other improvements, I wish you would amend your 
hand. It is a deplorable scratch, and far the worst of the 
family. Charles writes a firm good hand in comparison. 

“ You may address your next to Abbotsford, where I long to 
be, being heartily tired ot fine company and fine living, from 
dukes and duchesses, down to turbot and plover’s eggs. It is 
very well for a while, but to be kept at it makes one feel like 
a poodle dog compelled to stand for ever on his hind legs. — 
Most afiectionately yours, Walter Scott.” 

During this visit to London, Sir Walter appears to 
have been consulted by several persona in authority as 

* Mrs. Lockhart’s maid. 

t This letter was followed by a copy of General JomiuS’s celebrates? 

WGtk. 
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to the project of a Society of Literature, for which the 
King's patronage had been solicited, and which was estab- 
lished soon aftei'wards — though on a scale less extensive 
than had been proposed at the outset. He expressed his 
views on this subject in writing at considerable length to 
his friend the Hon. John Villiers (afterwards Earl of 
Clarendon;*) but of that letter, described to me as a 
most admirable one, I have as yet failed to recover a 
copy. I have little doubt that both the letter in question, 
and the following (addressed, soon after his arrival at Ab- 
botsford, to the then Secretary of State for the Home 
Department), were placed in the hands of the King ; but 
it seems probable, that whatever his Majesty may have 
thought of Scott’s representations, he considered himself 
as already, in some measure, pledged to countenance the 
projected academy. 

To the Eight Hon. ike Lord Viscount Sidmouth, ffc. jrc. 

Whitehall 

“Abbotsford, April 20, 1821, 

“My Dear Lord, — ' Owing to my retreat to this place, I was 
only honoured with your Lordship’s letter yesterday. What- 
ever use can be made of my letter to stop the very ill-contrired 
project to which it relates, will answer the purpose for which it 
was written. I do not well remember the terms in which my 
remonstrance to Mr. Villiers was couched^ for it was positively 
written betwixt sleeping and waking; but your Lordship will 
best judge how far the contents may be proper for his Maj- 
esty’s eye ; and if the sentiments s^pear a little in dishabille, 
there is- the true apology that they were never intended to go 
to Court. From more than twenty years’ intercourse with the 
literary world, during which I hare been more or less ac- 
quainted with every distinguished writer of my day, and, at 
^he same time, an accurate student of the habits and tastes of 
* The third Earl (of the Yilliersea) died in 1888. 
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is at lengthy ailer many a rough blast, beginning to smile on 
us. The drama has, in my ecmception, more poetical coneep* 
tion and poetical expression in it, than most of our modern 
compositions. Perhaps, indeed, it occasionally sins in the 
richness of poetical expresaon; for the language of passion, 
though bold and figurative, is brief and concise at the same 
time. But what would, in acting, be a more serious objection, 
is the ccanplicated nature of the plot, which is very obscure. 1 
hope you will make another dramatic attempt; and, in that 
case, 1 would strongly recommend that you should previously 
make a model or skeleton of your incidents, dividing them 
regularly into scenes and acts, so as to insure the depend- 
ence of one circumstance upon another, and the simplicity 
and union of your whole story. The common class of readers, 
and more especially of spectators, are thick-skulled enough, 
and can hardly comprehend what they see and hear, unless 
they are hemmed in, and guided to the sense at every turn. 

Tlie unities of time and place have always appeared to me 
fopperies, as far as they require close observance of the French 
rules. Still, the nearer you can come to them, it is always, no 
doubt, the better, because your action will be more probable- 
But the unity of action — I mean that continuity which unites 
every scene with the other, and makes the catastrophe the 
natui*al and probable result of all that has gone before — 
seems to me a critical rule which cannot safely be dispensed 
with. Without such a regular deduction of incidents, men's 
attention becomes distracted, and the most beautiful language, 
if at all listened to, creates no interest, and is out of place. I 
would give, as an example, the suddenly entertained, and as 
suddenly abandoned jealousy of Sir Marmaduke, p. 85, as a 
useless excrescence in the action of the drama. 

“ I am very much unaccustmned to offer criticism, and when 
I do so, it is because I believe in my soul that I am endeavour- 
ing to pluck away the weeds which hide flowers well worthy 
of cultivation. In your case, the richness of your language, 
and fertility of your imagination, are the snares against which 
* would warn you. If the one had been poor, and the othei 
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costive, 1 would never have made remai*ks which could never 
do good, while they only gave pain. Did you ever read Sav- 
age’s beautiful poem of the Wanderer ? If not, do so, and you 
will see the fault which, I think, attaches to Lord Maxwell — 
a want of distinct precision and intelligibility about the story, 
which counteracts, especially with ordinary readers, the effect 
of beautiful and forcible diction, poetical imagery, and ani- 
mated description. 

; “ All this freedom you will excuse, I know, on the part of 
one who has the truest respect for the manly independence 
of character' which rests for its support on honest industry, 
instead of indulging the foolish fastidiousness formerly sup- 
posed to be essential to the poetical temperament, and which 
has induced some men of real talents to become coxcombs — 
some to become sots — some to plunge themselves into want 
— others into the equal miseries of dependence, merely be- 
cause, forsooth, they were men of genius, and wise above the 
ordinary, and, I say, the manly duties of human life. 

‘ I’d rather be a kitten, and ciy. Mewl * * 

than write the best poetry in the world on condition of laying 
aside common sense in the ordinary transactions and business 
of the world *, and therefore, dear Allan, I wish much the better 
to the muse whom you meet by the fireside in your hours of 
leisure when you have played your part manfully through a 
day of labour. I should like to see her making those hours 
also a little profitable. Perhaps something of the dramatic 
ronoance, if you could hit on a good subject, and combine the 
scenes well, might answer. A beautiful thing with appropriate 
music, scenes, &c., might be woven out of the Mermaid of Gal- 
loway. 

** When there is any chance of Mr. Chantrey coming this 
way, I hope you will let me know ; and if you come with him, 
10 much the better. 1 like him as much for his manners as for 
his genius. 


* 1ft King Henry IV* Act IH. Scene 1* 
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* He is a man without a clagg; 

His heart is fmnk without a flaw.* 

This is a horrible long letter for so vile a correspondent as 
I am. Once more, my best thanks for the little volume, and 
believe me yours truly, Walter Scott.’' 

I now return to Sir Walter’s correspondence with the 
Cornet at Cappoquin. 


“ To Walter Scott, Esq,, IStTi Hussars. 

“ Abbotsford, April 21, 1821. 

My Dear Walter, — .... A democrat in any situation is 
hut a silly sort of fellow, hut a democratical soldier is worse 
than an ordinary traitor by ten thousand degrees, as he forgets 
his military honour, and is faithless to the master whose bread 
he eats. Three distinguished heroes of this class have arisen 
in my time — Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Colonel Despard, and 
Captain Thistlewood — and, with the contempt and abhorrence 
of all men, they died the death of infamy and guilt. If a man 
of honour is unhappy enough to entertain opinions inconsistent 
with the service in which he finds mmself, it is his duty at once 
to resign his commission ; in acting otherwise, he disgraces him- 

self for ever. The reports are very strange, also, 

with respect to' the private conduct of certain ofiflcers 

Gentlemen maintain their characters even in following their 
most licentious pleasures, otherwise they resemble the very 

scavengers in the streets. I had written you a long 

letter on other subjects, but these circumstances have altered 
my plans, as well as given me great uneasiness on account of 
the effects which the society you have been keeping may have 
had on your principles, both political and moral. Be very 
frank with me on this subject. I have a title to expect per 
feet sincerity, having always treated you with openness on m^ 
part. 

“ Pray write immediately, and at length. — I remain youi 
affectionate father, Walter Scott.” 
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“ To the Same. 

“ Abbotsford, April 28^ 182L 

“Dear Walter, — The great point in the mean- 

while is to acquire such preliminary information as may render 
you qualified to profit by Sandhurst when you get thither. 
Amongst my acquaintance, the men of greatest information 
have been those who seemed but indifferently situated for the 
acquisition of it, but who exerted themselves in proportion to 
the infrequency of their opportunities. 

*‘The noble Captain Fergusson was married on Monday 
last I was present at the bridal, and I assure you the hke 
hath not been seen since the days of Lesmahago. Like hia 
prototype, the Captain advanced in a jaunty military step, 
with a kind of leer on his face tha,t seemed to quiz the whole 
affair. You should write to your brother sportsman and sol- 
dier, and wish the veteran joy of his entrance into the band 
of Benedicts. Odd enough that I should christen a grand- 
child and attend the wedding of a contemporary within two 
days of each other. I have sent John of Skye with Tom, 
and all the rabblement which they can collect, to play the 
pipes, shout, and fire guns below the Captaiffs windows this 
morning^ and I am just going over to hover about on my 
pony, and witness their reception. The happy pair returned 
to, Huntly Bum on Saturday; but yesterday being Sunday, 
we permitted them to enjoy their pillows in quiet. This 
morning they must not e^cpect to get off] so well. Pray 
write soon, and give me the history of your still-huntings, 
&c. — Ever yours affectionately, W. Scott.” 


To Charles Scotty Esq . ; 

( Care of the Rev. Mr, Lampeter.) 

« Abbotsford, 0th May IB21. 

“My Dear Charles, — I am glad to find, by your lette* 
just received, that you are reading Tacitus with some relish* 
Bis style is rather quaint and enigmatical, which m^kes it dif 
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ficult to the student ; but then his p^ges are filled with such 
admirable apothegms and maxims of political wisdom, as infer 
the deepest knowledge of human nature; and it is particu- 
larly necessary that any one who may have views as a public 
speaker should be master of his works, as there is neither an- 
cient nor modern who affords such a selection of admirable 
quotations. You should exercise yourself frequently in trying 
to make translations of the passages which most strike you, 
trying to invest the sense of Tacitus in as good English as 
you can. This will answer the double purpose of making 
yourself familiar with the Latin author, and giving you the 
command of your own language, which no person will ever 
have who does not study English composition in early life. . . 

I conclude somewhat abruptly, having tree? 

to cut, and saucy Tom watching me like a Calmuck with the 
axe in his hand. — Yours affectionately, 

“W. Scott.” 

“ To Walter Scotty Esq.^ IBiJi Hussars, Cappoquin, 

“ Abbotsford, 10th May 1821. 

‘‘Dear Walter, — I wrote yesterday, but I am induced im- 
mediately to answer your letter, because I think you expect 
from it an effect upon my mind different from what it pro- 
duces. A man may be violent and outrageous in his liquor, 
but wine seldom makes a gentleman a blackguard, or insti- 
gates a loyal man to utter sedition. Wine unveils the pas- 
sions and throws away restraint, but it does not create habits 
or opinions which did not previously exist in the mind. Be- 
sides, what sort of defence is this of intemperance ? I sup- 
pose if a private qpmmits riot, or is disobedient in his cups, 
his officers do not admit whiskey to be an excuse. 1 have 
seen enough of that sort of society where habitual indulgence 
drowned at last every distinction between what is worthy and 
unworthy, — and I have seen young men with the fiiiirest pros- 
pects, turn out degraded miserable outcasts before their life 
Was half spent, merely firom soaking and sotting, and the had 
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habits these naturally lead to. You tell me * ♦ ♦ and * * * 
frequent good society, and are well received in it ; and I am 
very glad to hear this is the case. But such stories as these 
will soon occasion their seclusion from the best company. 
There may remain, indeed, a large enough circle, where la- 
dies, who are either desirous to fill their rooms or to marry 
their daughters, will continue to receive any young man in 
a showy uniform, however irregular in private life; but if 
these cannot be called bad company, they are certainly any- 
thing but very goody and the facility of access makes the ery 
tree of little consequence. 

“ I mentioned in my last that you were to continue in the 
18th until the regiment went to India, and that I trusted you 
would get the step within the twelve months that the corps 
yet remains in Europe, which will make your exchange easier. 
But it is of far more importance that you learn to command 
yourself, than that you should be raised higher in commanding 
others. It gives me pain to write to you in terms of censure, 
but my duty must be done, else I cannot expect you to do 
yours. All here are well, and send love. — I am your affec- 
rionate father, Walter Scott.” 


“ To iJte Same, 

« Edinburgh, 15th May 1821. 

“Dear Walter, — I have your letter of May 6th, to which 
it is unnecessary to reply very particularly. I would only 
insinuate to you that the lawyers and gossips of Edinburgh, 
whom your military politeness handsomely classes together in 
writing to a lawyer, know and care as little about the 18th 
as they do about the 19th, 20th, or 21st, or any other regi- 
mental number which docs not happen for the time to be at 
Piershill, or in the Castle. Do not fall into the error and 
pedantry of young military men, who, living much together, 
are apt to think themselves and their actions the subject of 
much talk and ’rumour among the public at large. — I will 
transciibe Fielding^s account of such a person, whom he met 
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with on his Toyage to Lisbon, which will give two or three 
hours’ excellent amusement when you choose to peruse it: — 

* In his conversation it ia true there was something military enough, 
as it consisted chiefly of oaths, and of the great actions and wise say- 
ings of Jack, Will, and Tom of ottrs, a phrase eternally in his mouth, 
and he seemed to conclude that it conveyed to all the officers such a 
degree of public notoriety and importance that it entitled him, like the 
head of a profession, or a first minister, to be the subject of conversa- 
ticn amongst those who had not the least personal acquaintance with 
^jun.’ 

Avoid this silly narrowness of mind, my dear boy, which only 
makes men be looked on in the world with ridicule and con- 
tempt. Lawyer and gossip as I may be, I suppose you will 
allow I have seen something of life in most of its varieties ; 
as much at least as if I had been, like you, eighteen months 
in a cavalry regiment, or, like Beau Jackson in Roderick 
Random, had cruized for half-a-year in the chops of the 
Channel. Now, I have never remarked any one, be he sol- 
dier, or divine, or lawyer, that was exclusively attached to 
the narrow habits of his own profesrion, but what such per- 
son became a great twaddle in good society, besides what is 
of much more importance, becoming narrow-minded, and ig- 
norant of all general information. 

That this letter may not bo unacceptable in all its parts, 
I enclose your allowance without stopping anything for the 
hackney. Take notice, however, my dear Walter, that this 
is to last you till mid-summer. — We came from Abbotsford 
yesterday, and left all well, excepting that Mr. Laidlaw lost 
his youngest child, an infant, very unexpectedly. We found 
Sophia, Lockhart, and their child, in good health, and all 
send love. — I remain your affectionate father, 

“ Walter Scott.** 

“ To Walter Scott j X%ik Hussars. 

** Edinburgh, 26th May 1821. 

“ My Dear Walter, — I see you are of the mind of the ir- 
ritable prophet Jonah, who persisted in naaintaining ‘ he did 
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well to be angry,’ even when dispating with Omnipotence- I 
am aware that Sir David is considered as a severe and ill- 
tempered man; and I remember a story that, when report 
came to Europe that Tippoo’s prisoners (of whom Baird was 
one) were chained together two and two, his mother said, 
‘ God pity the poor lad that’s chained to our Davie* But 
though it may be very true that he may have acted towards 
you with caprice and severity, yet you are always to re* 
member, — Is^, That in becoming a soldier you have sub- 
jected yourself to the caprice and severity of superior offi- 
cers, and have no comfort except in contemplating the pros- 
pect of commanding others in your turn. In the meanwhile, 
you have in most cases no remedy so useful as patience and 
submission. But, As you seem disposed to admit that 
you yourselves have been partly to blame, 1 submit to you, 
that in turning the magnifying end of the telescope on Sir 
D.’s faults, and the diminishing one on your own, you take 
the least useftd mode of conridering the matter. By study- 
ing his errors, you can acquire no knowledge that will be 
useful to you till you become Commander-in-Chief in Ire- 
land, — whereas, by reflecting on your ovm^ Cornet Scott and 
his companions may reap some immediate moral advantage. 
Your fine of a dozen of claret, upon any one who shall in- 
troduce females into your mess in fliture, reminds me of the 
rule of a country club, that whoever * behaved ungenteel,’ 
diould be fined in a pot of porter. Seriously, I think there 
was bad taste in the style of the forfeiture. 

“ I am well pleased with your map, which is very business- 
like. There was a great battle fought between the English 
and native Irish near the Blackwater, in which the former 
were defeated, and Bagenal the Knight-Marshal killed. Is 
there any remembrance <£ this upon the spot ? There is a 
clergyman in Lismore, Mr. John Graham — originally, that is 
by descent, a borderer. He lately sent me a manuscript which 
I intend to publish, and I wrote to him enclosing a cheque on 
Coutts. I wish you could ascertain if he ?«ceived my letter 
safe. You can call upon him with my compliments. You 
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need only say I vras desirous to know if he had received a 
letter from me lately. The manuscript was written by a cer- 
tain Mr. Gwynne, a Welsh loyalist in the great Civil War, 
and afterwards an officer in the guards of Charles 11. This 
will be an object for a ride to you.* 

I presided last night at the dinner of the Celtic Society, 
‘ all plaided and plumed in their tartan array/ and such jump- 
ing, skipping, and screaming you never saw. ChiefBaron 
Shepherd dined with us, and was very much pleased with the 
extreme enthusiasm of the Gael when liberated from the thral- 
dom of breeches. You were voted a member by acclamation, 
which will cost me a tartan dress for your long limbs when you 
come here. If the King takes Scotland in coming or going to 
Ireland (as has been talked of), I expect to get you leave to 
come over. — I remain your affectionate father, 

“Walter Scott.*' 

“ P. S. — I beg you will not take it into your wise noddle 
that I will act either hastily or unadvisedly in your matters. 
I have been more successftil in life than most people, and 
know well how much success depends, first upon desert, and 
then on knowledge of the carte de pays.** 

The following letter begins with an allusion to a visit 
which Captain Fergusson, his bride, and his youngest 
sister. Miss Margaret Fergusson, had been paying at Dit- 
ton Park : — 


“ To the Lord Montagu^ ^c. S^c. 

“Edinborgb, 21st May 1821. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I was much diverted with the account 
of Adam and Eve's viat to Ditton, which, with its surrounding 

* The Rev. .7ohn Graham is known as the author of a “ Histoiy of 
'he Siege of Londondeny/’ “Annals of Ireland,’^ and various politi- 

cal tracts. Sir Walter Scott published Gwynne’s Memoirs, witli a 
t^refiice, &c. in 1822. 
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moat, might maie no bad emblem of Eden, but for the absence 
of snakes and fiends. He is a very singular fellow ; for, with 
all his humour and knowledge of the world, he by nature is a 
remarkably shy and modest man, and more afraid of the possi- 
bility of intrusion than would occur to any one who only sees 
him in the full stream of society. His sister Margaret is ex- 
tremely like him in the turn of thought and of humour, and 
he has two others who are as great curiosities in their way- 
The eldest is a complete old maid, with all the gravity and 
shyness of the character, but not a grain of its bad humour or 
spleen ; on the contrary, she is one of the kindest and most 
motherly creatures in the world. The second, Mary, was in 
her day a very pretty girl ; but her person became deformed, 
and she has the sharpness of features with which that circum- 
stance is sometimes attended. She rises very early in the 
morning, and roams over all my wild land in the neighbour- 
hood, wearing the most complicated pile of handkerchiefs of 
different colours on her head, and a stick double her own 
height in her hand, attended by two dogs, whose powers of 
yelping are truly terrific. With such garb and accompani- 
ments, she has very nearly established the character in the 
neighbourhood of being something no canny — and the urchins 
5 )f Melrose and Darnick are frightened from gathering hazel- 
nuts ?md cutting wg^nds in my cleugh, by the fear of meeting 
ike daft lady. With all this qukzicality, 1 do not b^eve there 
ever existed a family with so much mutugJ affection and such 
an overflow of benevolence to all arouiid them, from men and 
women down to hedge-sparrows and lame ass-colts, more than 
one of which they have taken under their direct and special 
protection. 

“lam sorry there should be occasion for cautbn in the case 

little Duke Walter, but it is most lucky that the uecesdty is 
early and closely attended to*. How many actual valetudi- 
narians have outlived all their robust contemporaries, and at 
tained the utmost verge of human life, without ever having 
enjbyed what is usually called high health. This is taldng the 
very worst view of the case, and supporing the oonstilution 
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habitually delicate. But how often has the strongest and 
best confirmed health succeeded to a delicate childhood — 
and surh, I trust, will be the Duke's case. I cannot help 
thinking that this temporary recess from Eton may be made 
subservient to Walter's improvement in general literature, and 
particularly in historical knowledge. The habit of reading 
useful, and at the same time entertmning books of history, is 
often acquired during the retirement which delicate health in 
convalescence imposes on us. I remember we touched on this 
point at Ditton ; and I think again, that though classical learn- 
ing be the Shibboleth by which we judge, generally speaking, 
of the proficiency of the youthful scholar, yet, when this has 
been too exclusively and pedantically impressed on his tnind as 
the one thing needful, he very often finds he has entirely a 
new course of study to commence, just at the time when life 
is opening all its busy or gay scenes before him, and when 
study of any kind becomes irksome. 

“ For this species of instruction I ^do not so much approve 
of tasks and set hours for serious reading, as of the plan of 
endeavouring to give a taste for history to the youths them- 
selves, and suffering them to gratify it in their own way, and 
at their own time. For this rea^n I would not be very scru- 
pulous what books they began with, or whether they began at 
the middle or end. The knowledge which we acquire of free 
will and by spontaneous exertion, is like food eaten with appe- 
tite — it digests well, and benefits the system ten times more 
than the double cramming of an alderman. If a boy’s atten- 
tion can be drawn in conversation to any interesting point of 
history, and the book is pointed out to him where he will find 
the particulars conveyed in a lively manner, he reads the pas- 
sage with so much pleasure that he very naturally recuira to 
the book at the first unodcupied mmnent, to try if he car not 
pick more amusement out of it; and when once a lad gets the 
spirit of information, he goes on himself with little trouble but 
that of selecting for him the best and most agreeable books; 1 
think Walter has naturally some turn for history and historical 
anecdote, and would be disposed to read as much as coulee bs 
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idshed in that most useful line of knowledge; — for in the 
eminent situation he is destined to by his birth, acquaintance 
with the history and institutions of his country, and her rela- 
tive position with respect to others, is a sine qua non to his 
discharging its duties with propriety. All this is extremely 
like prosing, so I will harp on that string no longer. 

“ Kind compliments to all at Ditton ; you say nothing of 
your own rheumatism. I am here for the session, unless the 
wind should blow me south to see the coronation, and I think 
800 miles rather a long journey to see a show. 

**1 am always, my dear Lord, 

“ Tours Tciy affectionately, 

" Walter Scott • 
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lUness and Deaili of John Bcdlantyne — Extract from hts 
Pockethooh — Letters from Blair- Adam — Cast! e-Campbell 
— Sir Samuel Shepherd — Bailie Mackay” §*c. — Corona^ 
lion of George IV. — Correspondence with James Hogg and 
Lord Sidmouth — Letter on the Coronation — Anecdotes — 
Allan Cunningham* s Memoranda — Completion of Chg^ 
trey*$ Bust, 

1821. 

On the 4th of June, Scott being then on one of his 
short Sessional visits to Abbotsford, received the painful 
intelligence that his friend John Ballantyne’s maladies 
had begun to assume an aspect of serious and even im- 
mediate danger. The elder brother made the communica- 
tion in these terms : — 


** To Sir Walter Scotty Bart., of Abbotsford, Melrose, 

“Edinburgh, Sunday, 3d June 1821. 

“ Dear Sir, — I have this morning had a most heart-break- 
ing letter from poor John, from which the following is an 
extract. You will judge how it has affected me, who, with all 
his peculiarities of temper, love him verj’’ much. He says — 

* A spitting of blood has commenced, and you may guess the 
situation into which I am plunged. We are all accustomed to 
consider death as certainly inevitable; but his obvious ap 
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proacK is assuredly tlie most detestable and abhorrent feeling 
to which human nature can be subject.* 

“ This is truly doleful. There is something in it more abso- 
lutely bitter to my heart than what I have otherwise suffered. 
I look back to my mother’s peaceful rest, and to my infant’s 
blessedness — it life be not the extinguishable worthless spark 
which I cannot think it — but here, cut off in the very middle 
of life, with good means and strong powers of enjoying it, and 
nothing but reluctance and repining at the close — I say the 
truth when I say that I would joyfully part with my right arm, 
to avert the approaching result. Pardon this, dear sir ; my 
heart and soul are heavy within me. ******** 
♦ With the deepest respect 

and gratitude, J. B.” 

At the date of this letter, the invalid was in Roxburgh- 
shire ; but he came to Edinburgh a day or two afterwards, 
and died there on the 1 6th of the same month. I accom- 
panied Sir Walter when one of their last interviews took 
place, and John’s deathbed was a thing not to be forgot- 
ten. We sat by him for perhaps an hour, and I think 
half that space was occupied with his predictions of a 
speedy end, and details of his last will, which he had just 
been executing, and whicli lay on his coverlid ; the other 
half being given, five minutes or so at a time, to questions 
and remarks, which intimated that the hope of life was 
still flickering before him — nay, that his interest in all 
its concerns remained eager. The proof-sheets of a volunn^ 
of his Novelist’s Library lay also by his pillow ; and lit 
passed from them to his will, and then back to them, a*s 
by jerks and starts the unwonted, veil of gloom closed 
upoii his imagination, or was withdrawn again. He had, 
as he said, left his great friend and patron £2000 toward- 
the completion of the new library at Abbotsford, — ivid 
the spirit of the auctioneer virtuoso flashed up as he be- 
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gan to describe "wliat would, lie thouglit, be tbe best style 
and arrangement of the book-shelves. He was interrupted 
by an agony of asthma, which left him with hardly any 
signs of life ; and ultimately he did expire in a fit of the 
same kind. Scott was visibly and profoundly shaken by 
this scene and its sequel. As we stood together a few 
days afterwards, while they i-vere smoothing the turf over 
John’s remains in the Canongate Churchyard, the heavens, 
•which had been dark and slaty, cleared up suddenly, and 
the midsummer sun shone forth in his strength. Scott, 
ever awake to the ‘‘ skiey influences,” cast his eye along 
the overhanging line of the Calton Hill, with its gleaming 
walls and towers, and then turning to the gi'ave again, “ I 
feel,” he whispered in my ear, “ I feel as if there would 
be less sunshine for me from this day forth.” 

As we walked homewards, Scott told me, among other 
favourable traits of his friend, one little story which I 
must not omit. He remarked one day to a poor student 
of divinity attending his auction, that he looked as if he 
were in bad health. The young man assented with a sigh. 
“ Come,” said Ballantyne, “■ I think I ken the secret of a 
sort of draft that would relieve you — particularly,” he 
added, handing him a cheque for £5 or £10 — particu- 
larly, my dear, if ts^en upon an empty stomach.” 

John died in his elder brother’s house in St John 
Street ; a circumstance which it gives me pleasure to re- 
cord, as it confirms the impression of their affectionate 
feelings towards each other at this time, which the reader 
must have derived from James’s letter to Scott last quoted. 
Their confidence and cordiality had undergone consider- 
able interruption in the latter part of John’s life; but the 
close was in all respects fraternal. 

A year and half before John’s exit, — namely, on the Iasi 
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iaj of 1819, — he happened to lay his hand on an old 
pocket-book, which roused his reflections, and he filled two 
or three of its pages with a brief summary of the most 
active part of his life, which I think it due to his charac- 
ter, as well as Sir Walter Scott’s, to transcribe in this 
place. 

“ 31st Dec. 1819. In moving a bed from the fire-place to 
day up stairs, I found an old memorandum-book, which enables 
me to trace the following recollections of this day, the last of 
the year. 

“1801. A shopkeeper in Kelso; at this period my diffi- 
culties had not begun in business; was well, happy, and 27 
years old ; new then in a connexion which afterwards gave me 
great pain, but can never be forgotten. 

“ 1802. 28 old: In Kelso as before — could scarcely be 
happier — hunted, shot, kept »s company, and neg- 

lected business, the fruits whereof I soon found. 

“ 1808. 29 : Still fortunate, and happy from same cause. 

James in Edinburgh thriving as a printer. When I was en- 
nuied at home, visited him. Business neglected every way. 

“ 1804. 80 : Material change ; getting into difficulties ; all 

wrong, and changes in every way approaching. 

“1805. 31 : All consummated; health miserable all sum- 

mer and * * * * designated in an erased mem. the scoundrel. 
I yet recollect the cause — can I ever forget it ? My furni- 
ture, goods, &c. sold at Kelso, previous to my going to Edin- 
burgh to become my brother’s clerk; whither I did go, for 
which God be praised eternally, on Friday, 3d January 1806, 
on £200 a-year. My effects at Kelso, with labour, paid my 
debts, and left me pennyless. 

“ Prom this period till 1808. 84 : I continued in this situar 
tion — then the scheme of a bookselling concern in Hanover 
Street was adopted, which I was +o manage; it was £800 
vyear, and one fourth of the profits besides. 

“ 1809. 85 : Already the business in BLanover Street get- 
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ting into difficulty, from our ignorance of its nature, and most 
extravagant and foolish advances from its funds to the print- 
ing concern. I ought to have resisted this, but I was thought- 
less, although not young, or rather reckless, and lived on as 
long as I could make ends meet. 

^‘1810. 86: Bills increasing — the destructive system of 

accommodations adopted. 

**1811. 37: Bills increased to a most fearful degree. Six 
Wm. Forbes & Co. shut their account. No bank would dis- 
count with us, and everything leading to irretrievable failure. 

*‘1812. 88 : The first partner stepped in, at a crisis so tre- 

mendous, that it shakes my soul to think of it. By the most 
consummate wisdom, and resolution, and unheard of exertions, 
he put things in a train that finally (so early as 1817) paid 
even himself (who ultimately became the sole creditor of the 
house) in full^ with a balance of a thousand pounds. 

*‘1813. 89 : In business as a literary auctioneer in Princess 
Street ; from which period to the present I have got gradually 
forward, both in that line and as third of a partner of the works 
of the Author of Waverley, so that I am now, at 45, worth 
about (I owe £2000) £5000, with, however alas ! many 
changes — my strong constitution much hrokbn; my father 
and mother dead, and James estranged — the chief enjoy- 
ment and glory of my life being the possession of the friend- 
ship and confidence of the greatest of men.'^ 

In communicating John’s death to the Comet, Sir Wal- 
er says, I have had a very great loss in poor John Bal- 
kntyne, who is gone, after a long illness. He persisted 
to the very last in endeavoring to take exercise, in which 
he was often imprudent, and was up and dressed the very 
doming before his death. In his will the grateful creature 
has left me a legacy of £2000, liferented, however, by 
his wife ; and the rest of his little fortune goes betwixt 
>us two brothers. I shall miss him very much, both 
m business, and as an easy and lively companion, who 
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was eternally active and obliging in whatever I had to 
do.’’ 

I am sorry to take leave of John Ballantyne with the 
remark, that his last will was a document of the same 
class with too many of his states and calendars. So far 
from having £2000 to bequeath to Sir Walter, he died as 
he had lived, ignorant of the situation of his affairs, and 
deep in debt.* 

The two following letters, written at Blair-Adam, where 
the Club were, as usual, assembled for the dog-days, have 
been selected from among seveml which Scott at this time 
addressed to his friends in the South, with the view of 
promoting Mr. Mackay’s success in his dehut on the Lon- 
don boards as Bailie Jarvie. 


To Miss Joanna Baillie, Hampstead, 

“ The immediate motive of my writing to you, my dearest 
friend, is to make Mrs. Agnes and you aware that a Scots per- 
former, called Mackay, is going up to London to play Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie for a single night at Covent Garden, and to beg 
you of all dear loves to go and see him ; for, taking him in 
that single character, I am not sure I ever saw anything in my 
life possessing so much truth and comic effect at the same time : 
he is completely the personage of the drcima, the purse-proud 
v‘onsequential magistrate, humane and irritable in the same 
moment, and the true Scotsman in every turn of thought and 

* No specimen of John^s inacctimcy as to business-statements could 
Ik pointed out more extraordinary than his assertion in the above 
sketch of his career, that the bookselling concern, of which he had had 
the management, was finally wound up with a balance of £1000 in 
fevour of the first partner. At the time he refers to (1817), John’s 
name was on floating bills to the extent of at least £10,000, represent- 
ing part of the debt which had been accumulated on the bookselling 
house, and which, on its dissolution, was assumed by the printing com* 
oany in the Canongate. [1839.] 
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action; liis variety of feelings towards Rob Roy, wbcnn he 
likes, and fears, and despises, and admires, and pities all at 
once, is exceedingly well expressed. In short, I never saw a 
part better sustained, certainly ; I pray yon to collect a party 
of Scotch friends to see it. I have written to Sotheby to the 
same purpose, but I doubt whether the exhibition will prove 
as satisfactory to those who do not know the original from 
which the resemblance is taken. I observe the English de- 
mand (as is natural) broad caricature in the depicting of 
national peculiarities: they did so as to the Irish till Jack 
Johnstone taught them better, and at first I should fear Mac- 
key’s reality will seem less ludicrous than Liston’s humorous 
extravagances. So let it not be said that a dramatic genius 
of Scotland wanted the countenance and protection of Joanna 
Baillie : the Doctor and Mrs. Baillie will be much diverted if 
they go also, but somebody said to me that they were out of 
town. The man, I am told, is perfectly respectable in his life 
and habits, and consequently deserves encouragement every 
way. There is a great difference betwixt his hailie and all his 
other performances : one would think the part made for him, 
and him for the part — and yet I may do the poor fellow injus^ 
dee, and what we here consider as a falling off may arise from 
our identifying Mackay so completely with the worthy Glas- 
gow magistrate, that recollections of Nicol Jarvie intrude upon 
us at every corner, and mar the personification of any other 
part which he may represent for the time. 

“ I am here for a couple of days with our Chief Commis- 
doner, late Willie Adam, and we had yesterday a delightful 
itroll to Castle-Camphell, the Rumbling Brig, Cauldron Linns, 
&C. The scenes are most romantic, and I know not by what 
fatality it has been, that living within a step of them, I never 
visited any of them before. We had Sir Samuel Shepherd 
with us, a most delightful person, but with too much English 
fidgetiness about him for crags and precipices, — perpetually 
afraid that rocks would give way under his weight which had 
over-brow’d the torrent for ages, and that good well-rooted 
trees, moored so as to resist ten thousand tempests, would fall 
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beca’zee lie grasped one of their branches ; he must certainty 
be a firm believer in the simile of the lover of your native 
land, who complains — 

‘ I leant my back unto an aik, 

I thought it was a trusty tree. 

But first it bow'd and then it brake,’ &c. &c. &c.* 

Certes these Southrons lack much the habits of the wood an 
wilderness, — for here is a man of taste and genius, a fine schol- 
ar and a most interesting companion, haunted with fears that 
would be entertained by no shopkeeper from the Lucken- 
booths or the Sant Market. A sort of Cockney'mm of one 
kind or another pervades their men of professional habits, 
whereas every Scotchman, with very few exceptions, holds 
country exercises of all kinds to be part of Ids nature, and is 
ready to become a traveller, or even a soldier on the slightest 
possible notice. The habits of the moorfowl shooting, salmon- 
fishing, and so forth, may keep this much up among the gen- 
try, a name which our pride and pedigree extend so much 
wider than in England; and it is worth notice that these 
amusements, being cheap and tolerably easy come at by all 
the petty dunnywassals, have a more general influence on 
the national character than fox-hunting, which is confined 
to those who can mount and keep a horse worth at least 
100 guineas. But sdll this hardly explains the general and 
wide difference betwixt the countries in this particular. Hap- 
pen how it will, the advantage is much in favour of Scotland : 
it is true that it contributes to prevent our producing such 
very accomplished lawyers, divines, or artisans as when the 

* Ballad of the Marchioness of Douglas, O waJy, waly, up yon 
bank! ” &c. 

t The great engineer, James Watt of Birmingham — iu whose talk 
!>cott took much delight — told him, that though :iundreds probably 
of his northern countrymen had sought employment at his establish- 
ment, he never could get one of them to become a first-rate artisan. 
*Many of them,” said he, ^ were too good for that, and rose to be val- 
uable clerks and book-keepers; but those incapable of this so^ of ad- 
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whole mind is bent with undivided attention upon attaining 
one branch of knowledge, — but it gives a strong and mus- 
cular character to the people in general, and saves men from 
all sorts of causeless fears and flutterings of the heart, which 
give quite as much misery as if there were real cause for en- 
tertaining apprehension. This is not furiously to the purpose 
of my letter, which, after recommending Monsieur Mackay, 
was to tell you that we are all well and happy. Sophia is 
getting stout and pretty, and is one of the wisest and most 
important little mammas that can be seen anywhere. Her 
bower is bigged in gude green wood^ and we went last Sat- 
urday in a body to enjoy it, and to consult about ftimiture ; 
and we have got the road stopt which led up the hill, so it 
is now quite solitary and approached through a grove of 
trees, actual well grown trees, not Lilliputian forests like 
those of Abbotsford. The season is dreadfully backward. 
Our ashes and oaks are not yet in leaf, and will not he, I 
think, in anything like full foliage this year, such is the 
rigour of the east winds. — Always, my dear and much re- 
spected friend, most affectionately yours, W. Scott. 

**Blair-Adam, llJune 1821, 

In full sight of Lochleven. 

“P. S. — Pray read, or have read to you by Mrs. Agnes, 
the Annals of the Parish. Mr. Galt wrote the worst trs^e- 
dies ever seen, and has now written a most excellent novel, 
if it can be called so.” 


“ To the Lard Montagit, §•(?. jrc-, London. 

“Bl^-Adam, June 11, 1821, 

**My Dear Lord, — There is a man going up from Ed- 
inburgh to play one night at Covent Garden, whom, as 

vancement liad always the same insuperable aversion to toiling so long 
at any one point of mechanism as to gain the highest wages among 
the workmen.” I have no doubt Sir Walter was thinking of Mr 
Wvitt’s remark when he wrote the sentence in the text. 
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having tlie very unusual power of presenting on tlie stage 
a complete Scotsman, I am very desirous you should see. 
He plays Bailie Nieol Jarvie in Rob Roy, but with a degree 
of national truth and understanding, which makes the part 
equal to anything I have ever seen on the stage, and I 
have seen all the best comedians for these forty years. I 
wish much, if you continue in town till he comes up, that 
you would get into some private box and take a look of 
him. Sincerely, it is a real treat — the English will not en^ 
joy it, for it is not broad enough, or sufficiently caricatured 
for their apprehensions, but to a Scotsman it is inimitable, 
and you have the Glasgow Bailie before you, with all his 
bustling conceit and importance, his real benevolence, and 
his irritable habits. He will want in London a fellow who, 
in the character of the Highland turnkey, held the back- 
hand to him admirably welL I know how difficult it is for 
folks of condition to get to the theatre, but this is worth an 
exertion, — and besides, the poor man (who I understand is 
very respectable in private life) will be, to use an admirable 
simile (by which one of your father's farmers persuaded the 
Duke to go to hear his son, a probationer in divinity, preach 
his first sermon in the town of Ayr), like a cow in a fremd 
loaning^f and glad of Scots countenance. 

“I am glad the Duke’s cold is better — his stomach will 
not be put to those trials which ours underwent in onr youth, 
when deep drinking was the fashion. 1 hope he will always 
be aware, however, that bis is not a strong one. 

“ Campbell’s Lives of ihe Admirals is an admirable book, 
and I would advise your Lordship e’en to redeem your pledge 
to the Duke on some rainy day. You do not run the risk 
from the perusal which my poor mother apprehended. She 
always alleged it sent her eldest son to the navy, and did not 
see with indifierence any of her younger olive branches en- 
gaged with Campbell except myself, who stood in no danger 
of the cockpit or quarter-deck. I would not swear fin* Lord 
iTchn though. Tour Lordship’s tutor was just such a weft- 
meaning parson as mine, who Tised to take from me old Lind- 
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$ay of PItscottie, and set me down to get by heart RolKn’s 
infernal list of the Shepherd Kings, whose hard names could 
have done no good to any one on earth, unless he had wished 
to raise the devil, and lacked language to conjure with. — Al- 
ways, my dear Lord, most truly yours, 

“ Walter Scott.” 

The coronation of George IV., preparations for which 
were (as has been seen) in active progress by March 
1820, had been deferred, in consequence of the unhappy 
affair of the Queen’s Trial. The 19th of July 1821, was 
now announced for this solemnity, and Sir Walter re- 
solved to be among the spectators. It occurred to him 
that if the Ettrick Shepherd were to accompany him, and 
produce some memorial of the scene likely to catch the 
popular ear in Scotland, good service might thus be done 
to the cause of loyalty. But this was not his only con- 
sideration. Hogg had married a handsome and most es- 
timable young woman, a good deal above his own original 
rank in life, the year before ; and expecting with her a 
dowry of £1000, he had forthwith revived the grand am- 
bition of an earlier day, and become a candidate for an 
extensive farm on the Buccleuch estate, at a short dis- 
tance from Altrive Lake. Various friends, supposing his 
worldly circumstances to be much improved, had sup- 
ported his application, and Lord Montagu had received it 
in a manner for which the Shepherd’s letters to Scott ex- 
press much gratitude. Misfortune pursued the Shepherd 
— the unforeseen bankruptcy of his wife’s father inter- 
rupted the stocking of the sheep-walk ; and the arable 
part of the new possession was sadly mismanaged by him- 
self. Scott hoped that a visit to London, and a coronation 
poem, or pamphlet, might end in some pension or post 
that would relieve these difficulties, and he wrote to Hoggt 
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Urging him to come to Edinburgh, and embark with him 
ibr the gi'eat city. Not doubting that this proposal would 
be eagerly accepted, he, when writing to Lord Sidmouth, 
to a^k a place for himself in the Hall and Abbey of West- 
minster, mentioned that Hogg was to be his companion, 
and begged suitable accommodation for him also. Lord 
Sidmouth, being overwhelmed with business connected 
with the approaching pageant, answered by the pen of 
the Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Hobhouse, that Sir 
Walter’s wishes, both as to himself and the Shepherd, 
should be gratified, ^provided they would both dine with 
him the day after the coronation, in Richmond Park, 

where,” says the letter before me, “ his Lordship will 
invite the Duke of York and a few other Jacobites to 
meet you.” All this being made known to the tenant of 
Mount-Benger, he wrote to Scott, as he says, ‘‘ with the 
tear in his eye,” to signify, that if he went to London he 
must miss attending the great annual Border fair, held on 
St. Boswell’s Green, in Roxburghshire, on the 18th of 
eveiy July; and that his absence from that meeting so 
soon after entering upon business as a store-farmer, would 
be considered by bis new compeers as highly imprudent 
and discreditable. In short,” James concludes, “ the 
thing is impossible. But as there is no man in his Majes- 
ty’s dominions admires his great talents for government, 
and the energy and dignity of his administration, so much 
as I do, I will write something at home, and endeavour 
to give it you before you start.” The Shepherd probably 
expected that these pretty compliments would reach the 
royal ear; but however that may have been, his own 
Muse turned a deaf ear to him — at least I nev^ heard 
of anything that he wrote on this occasion. 

Scott embarked without him, on board a new steam-ship 

VOL. VL 8 
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called the City of Edinburgh^ which, as he suggested to 
the master, ought rather to have been christened the New 
Reekie. This vessel was that described and lauded in the 
following letter ; — 

“ To ike Lord Montagu, jrc. 

“ Edinburgh, July 1^ 1821. 

‘*My Tear Lord, — I write just now to thank you for 
your letter. I have been on board the steam-ship, and am so 
delighted with it, that I think I shall put myself aboard for 
the coronation. It runs at nine knots an hour ( me ipso teste) 
against wind and tide, with a deck as long as a frigate’s to 
walk upon, and to sleep on also, if you like, as I have always 
preferred a cloak and a mattress to these crowded cabins. 
This reconciles the speed and certainty of the mail-coach 
with the ease and convenience of being on shipboard. So 
I really think I will run up to see the grandee show, and 
run down again. I scorn to mention economy, though the 
expense is not one-fifth, and that is something in hard times, 
especially to me, who to choose, would always rather travel 
in a public conveyance, than with my domestic’s good com- 
pany in a po-chay. 

But now comes the news of news. I have been instigat- 
ing the great Caledonian Bom*, James Hogg, to undertake a 
similar trip — with the view of turning an honest penny, to 
help out his stocking, by writing some sort of Shepherd’s Let- 
ters, or the like, to put the honest Scots bodies up to this 
whole affair. I am trying with Lord Sidmouth to get him 
a place among the newspaper gentry to see the ceremony. 
It is seriously worth while to get such a popular view of the 
whole as he will probably hit off, 

“ I have another view for this poor fellow. You have heard 
»f the Iloyal Literary Society, and how they propose to distrib- 
ute solid pudding, alias pensions, to men of genius. It is, 1 
Jhink, a very problematical matter, whether it will do the 
good which is intended ; hut if they do mean to select worthy 
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objects of encouragement, I really know nobody that has a 
better or an equal claim to poor Hogg. Our friend 'Vllliers 
takes a great chaise of this matter, and good-naturedly for- 
gave my stating to him a number of objections to the first 
concoction, which was to have been something resembling the 
French Academy. It has now been much modified. Perhaps 
there may be some means fallen upon, with your Lordship’s 
assistance, of placing Hogg under Mr. Villiers’ view. I would 
have done so myself, but only I have battled the point against 
the whole establishment so keenly, that it would be too bad to 
bring forward a protegd of my own to take advantage of it. 
'Ihey intended at one time to give pensions of about £l00 
^ year to thirty persons. I know not where they could find 
half-a-dozen with such pretensions as the Shepherd’s. 

“ There will be risk of his being lost in London, or kid- 
napped by some of those ladies who open literary menageries 
for the reception of lions, I should like to see him at a rout 
of blue-«tockings. I intend to recommend him to the protec- 
tion of John Murray the bookseller; and I hope he will come 
equipped with pladd, kent, and colley.^ 

“ I wish to heaven Lord Melvide would either keep the Ad- 
miralty, or in Hogg’s phrase — 

‘ 0 I would eagerly press him 

The keys of the east to require,’ — 

for truly the Board of Control is the Com Chest for Scotland, 
where we poor gentry must send our younger sons, as we send 
our black cattle to tbe south. — Ever most truly yours, 

“Wai-tjeb Scott.” 

From London, on the day after the coronation, Sir 
Walter addressed a letter descriptive of the ceremonial to 
uis fifiend James Ballantyne, who published it in his news- 

* KenU is the shepherd’s staff — CoUey his dog. Scott alludes tc 
the old song of the Lea Rig — 

ITae Jrerds -wi’ kent and ooUey there,” &o* 
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paper. It has been since reprinted — bnt not in anj co* 
lection of Scott’s own writings ; and I therefore insert iv 
here. It will probably possess considerable interest for 
the student of English history and manners in future 
times ; for the coronation of George the Fourth's successor 
was conducted on a vastly inferior scale of splendour and 
expense — and the precedent of curtailment in any such 
matters is now seldom neglected. 

“ To the Editor of the Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

“ London, July 20th, 1821. 

“ Sir, — I refer yon to the daily papers for the details of the 
great National Solemnity which we witnessed yesterday, and 
will hold my promise absolved by sending a few general re- 
marks upon what I saw with surprise amounting to astonish- 
ment, and which I shall never forget. It is, indeed, impossible 
to conceive a ceremony more august and imposing in aH its 
parts, and more calculated to make the deepest impresrion 
both on the eye and on the feelings. The most minute atten- 
tion must have been bestowed to arrange all the subordinate 
parts in harmony with the rest; so that, amongst so much anti- 
quated ceremonial, imposing singular dresses, duties, and char- 
acters, upon persons accustomed to move in the ordinary rou- 
tine of society, nothing occurred either awkward or ludicrous 
which could mar the general effect of the solemnity. Con- 
sidering that it is but one step from the subhme to the ridicu- 
lous, I own I consider it as surprising that the whole ceremonial 
of the day should have passed away without the slightest cir- 
cumstance which could derange the general tone of solemn 
deling which was suited to the occasion. 

“ You must have heard a full account of the only disagree- 
able event of the day. I mean the attempt of the misguided 
lady, who has lately furnished so many topics of discussion, to 
intrude herself upon a ceremonial, where, not being in her 
tnroper place, to be present in any other must have been voluih 
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tary degradation. That matter is a fire of straw which has 
now burnt to the very embers, and those who tiy to blow it 
into life again, will only blacken their hands and noses, like 
mischievous children dabbling among the ashes of a bonfire. It 
seems singular, that being determined to be present at all 
hazards, this unfortunate personage should not have procured 
a Peer’s ticket, which, I presume, would have insured her ad- 
mittance. I willingly pass to pleasanter matters. 

“ The effect of the scene in the Abbey was beyond measure 
magnificent. Imagine long galleries stretched among the aisles 
of that venerable and august pile — those which rise above the 
altar pealing back their echoes to a full and magnificent choir 
of music — those which occupied the sides filled even to crowd- 
ing with all that Britain has of beautiful and distinguished, and 
the cross-gallery most appropriately occupied by the West- 
minster schoolboys, in their white surplices, many of whom 
might on that day receive impressions never to be lost during 
the rest of their lives. Imagine this, I say, and then add the 
spectacle upon the floor, — the altar surrounded by the Fathers 
of the Church — the King encircled by the Nobility of the land 
and the Counsellors of his throne, and by warriors wearing the 
honoured marks of distinction bought by many a glorious dan- 
ger ; — add to this the rich spectacle of the aisles crowded with 
waving plumage, and coronets, and caps of honour, and the 
sun, which brightened and saddened as if on purpose, now 
beaming in fiiU lustre on the rich and varied assemblage, and 
now darting a solitary ray, which catched, as it passed, the 
glittering folds of a banner, or the edge of a group of battle- 
axes or partizans, and then rested full on some fair form, ‘ the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ whose circlet of diamonds 
glistened under its influence. Imagine all this, and then tell 
me if I have made my journey of four hundred miles to little 
purpose. I do not love your cui hono men, and therefore I 
will not he pleased if you ask me in the damping tone of 
lullen philosophy, what good all this has done the spectators ? 
If we restrict life to its real animal wants and necessities, we 
^all indeed he satisfied with ‘ food, clothes, and fire ; ’ but 
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Divine Providence, who widened onr sources of enjoyment be^ 
yond those of the animal creation, never meant that we should 
bound our wishes within such narrow limits; and I shrewdly 
suspect that those non e$t tanti gentlefolks only depreciate the 
natural and unaffected pleasure which men like me receive 
from sights of splendour and sounds of harmony, either be- 
cause they would seem wiser than their simple neighbours at 
the expense of being less happy, or because the mere pleasure 
of the sight and sound is connected with associations of a 
deeper kind, to which they are unwilling to yield themselves. 

“ Leaving these gentlemen to enjoy their own wisdom, I 
still more pity those, if there be any, who (being unable to 
detect a peg on which to hang a laugh) sneer coldly at this 
solemn festival, and are rather disposed to dwell on the ex- 
pense which attends it, than on the generous feelings which it 
ought to awaken. The expense, so far as it is national, has 
gone directly and instantly to the encouragement of the British 
manufacturer and mechanic ; and so far as it is personal to the 
persons of rank attendant upon the Coronation, it operates as 
a tax upon wealth and consideration for the benefit of poverty 
and industry ; a tax willingly paid by the one class, and not 
the less acceptable to the other because it adds a happy holi- 
day to the monotony of a life of labour. 

“ But there were better things to reward my pilgrimage 
than the mere pleasures of the eye and ear ; for it was impos- 
sible, without the deepest veneration, to behold the voluntary 
and solemn interchange of vows betwixt the King and his 
assembled People, whilst he, on the one hand, called God Al- 
mighty to witness his resolution to maintain their laws and 
privileges, whilst they called, at the same moment, on the 
Divine Being, to bear witness that they accepted him for their 
li^e Sovereign, and pledged to him their love and their duty. 
I cannot descnbe to you the effect produced by the solemn, 
^et strange mixture of the words of Scripture, with the shouts 
and acclamations of the assembled multitude as they answered 
*0 the voice of the Prelate, who demanded of them whether, 
they' acknowledged as their Monarch the Prince who claimed 
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vHe sovereignty in their presence. It vras peculiarly delightful 
to see the King receive from the royal brethren, but in partic- 
ular from the Duke of York, the iratemal kiss in which they 
acknowledged their sovereign. There was an honest tendei> 
ness, an affectionate and sincere reverence in the embrace 
interchanged betwixt the Duke of York and his Majesty, that 
approached almost to a caress, and impressed all present with 
the electrical conviction, that the nearest to the throne in 
blood was the nearest also in affection. I never heard plaudits 
^ven more from the heart than those that were thundered 
upon the royal brethren when they were thus pressed to each 
other’s bosoms, — it was an emotion of natural kindness, which, 
bursting out amidst ceremonial grandeur, found an answer in 
every British bosom. The King seemed much affected at this 
and one or two other parts of the ceremonial, even so much so 
as to excite some alarm among those who saw him as nearly as 
I did. He completely recovered himself, however, and bore 
(generally leaking) the fatigue of the day very welL I learn 
from one near his person, that he roused himself with great 
energy, even when most oppressed with heat and fatigue, when 
any of the more interesting parts of the ceremony were to be 
performed, or when anything occurred which excited his per- 
sonal and immediate attention. When presiding at the ban- 
quet, amid the long line of his Nobles, he looked ‘ every inch a 
King ; ’ and nothing could exceed the grace with which he 
accepted and returned the various acts of homage rendered 
to him in the course of that long day. 

“ It was also a very gratifying spectacle to those who think 
like me, to behold the Duke of Devonshire and most of the 
distinguished Whig nobility assembled round the throne on 
this occasion ; giving an open testimony that the differences of 
political opinions are only skin-deep wounds, which assume at 
hmes an angry appearance, but have no real effect on the 
wholesome constitution of the country. 

^ If yon ask me to distinguish who bore him best, and ap- 
peared most to sustain the character we annex to the assist- 
ants in such a solemnity, I have no hesitation to name Lord 
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Londonderry, ^ho, in tlie magnificent rol)es of the Garter, 
trith the cap and high plume of the order, walked alone, and 
by his fine face and majestic person formed an iwiequate rep- 
resentatiye of the order of Edward HI., the costume of which 
was worn by his Lordship only. The Duke of Wellington, 
with all his laurels, moved and looked deserving the baton, 
which was never grasped by so worthy a hand. The Marquis 
v)f Anglesea showed the most exquisite grace in managng his 
horse, notwithstanding the want of his limb, which he left at 
Waterloo. I never saw so fine a bridle-hand in my life, and I 
am rather a judge of ‘ noble horsemanship.' Lord Howard's 
horse was worse bitted than those of the two former noblemen, 
but not so much so as to derange the ceremony of retiring back 
out of the Hall. 

“ The Champion was performed (as of right) by young Dy- 
mocke, a fine-looking youth, but bearing, perhaps, a little too 
much the appearance of a mjdden-knight to be the challenger 
of the world in a King’s behalf. He threw down his gaunt- 
let, however, with becoming manhood, and showed as much 
horsemanship as the crowd of knights and squires around 
him would peirmit to be exhibited. His armour was in good 
taste, but his /shield was out of all propriety, being a round 
rondache^ or Highland target, a defensive weapon which it 
would have been impossible to use on horseback, instead of 
being a three-^orner’d, or heatersMeld, which in time of the 
tilt was suspe»><led round the neck. Pardon this antiquarian 
scruple, which, you may believe, occurred to few but myself. 
On the whole, this striking part of the exhibition somewhat 
disappointed me, for I would have had the Champion less 
embarrassed by his assistants, and at liberty to put his horse 
on the grand pas. And yet the young Lord of Scrivelsbaye 
looked and behaved extremely well. 

“ lUtuming to the subject of costume, I could not but ad- 
mire what I had previously been disposed much to criticise, 
— I mean the fancy dress of the Privy-Councillors, which 
was of white and blue satin, with trunk hose and mantles, 
after the fasMon of Queen Elizabeth's time. Separately, sa 
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gay a garlj liad an odd effect on the persons of elderly or 
ill-made men; but when the whole was thrown into one 
general body, all these discrepancies disappeared, and you 
no more observed the particular manner or appearance of 
an individual, than you do that of a soldier in the battalion 
which marches past you. The whole was so completely har- 
monized in actual colouring, as well as in association, with 
the general mass of gay and gorgeous and antique dress 
which floated before the eye, that it was next to impossible 
to attend to the effect of individual figures. Yet a Scots- 
man will detect a Scotsman amongst the most crowded as- 
semblage, and I must say that the Lord Justice-Clerk of 
Scotland* showed to as great advantage in his robes of 
Privy-Councillor, as any by whom that splendid dress was 
worn on this great occasion. The common court-dress used 
by the Privy-Councillors at the last coronation must have 
had a poor effect in comparison of the present, which formed 
a gradation in the scale of gorgeous ornament, from the un- 
wieldy splendour of the heralds, who glowed like huge masses 
of cloth of gold and silver, to the more chastened robes and 
ennine of the Peers. I must not forget the effect produced 
by the Peers placing their coronets on their heads, which 
was really august. 

The box assigned to the foreign Ambassadors presented 
a most brilliant effect, and was perfectly in a blaze with dia- 
monds, When the sunshine lighted on Prince Esterhazy, in 
particular, he glimmered like a galaxy. I cannot learn posi- 
tively if he had on that renowned coat which has nated all 
the courts of Europe save ours, and is said to be worth 
£100,000, or some such trifle, and which costs the Prince 
£100 or two every time he puts it on, as he is sure to lose 
pearls to that amount. This was a hussar dress, hut splen- 
did in the last d^ee; perhaps too fine for good taste — at 
least it would have appeared so anywhere else. Beside the 
Prince sat a good-humoured lass, who seemed all eyes and 
ears (his daughter-in-law I believe), who wore as many dia- 

* Scott^s schoolfellow, the Right Hon. H. Boyle. 
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tnonds as if they had been Bristol stones. An honest Persian 
was also a remarkable figure, from the dogged and imper- 
turbable gravity with which he looked on the whole scene, 
without ever moving a limb or a muscle during the space 
of four hours. Like Sir Wilful Witwoud, I cannot find that 
your Persian is orthodox; for if he scorned everything else, 
there was a Mahometan paradise extended on his right hand 
along the seats which were occupied by the peeresses and 
their daughters, which the prophet himself might have looked 
on with emotion. I have seldom seen so many elegant and 
beautiful girls as sat mingled among the noble matronage of 
the land; and the waving plumage of feathers, which made 
the universal head-dress, had the most appropriate effect in 
setting off their charms. 

“ I must not omit that the foreigners, who are apt to con- 
sider ns as a nation en jfrac, and without the usual ceremonials 
of dress and distinction, were utterly astonished and delighted 
to see the revival of feudal dresses and feudal grandeur when 
the occasion demanded it, and that in a degree of splendour 
which they averred they had never seen paralleled in Europe. 

“ The duties of service at the Banc[uet, and of attendance 
in general, were performed by pages drest very elegantly in 
Henri Quatre coats of scarlet, with gold lace, blue sashes, 
white silk hose, and white rosettes. There were also mar- 
shal’s-men for keeping order, who wore a similar dress, but 
of blue, and having white sashes. Both departments were 
filled up almost entirely by young gentlemen, many of them 
of the very first condition, who took these menial characters 
to gain admission to the show. When I saw’ many of my 
young acquaintance thus attending upon their fathers and 
kinsmen, the Peers, Kn%hts, and so forth, I could not help 
thinking of Crabbers lines, with a little alteration : — 

’Twas schooling pride to see the menial wait, 

Smile on his &th6r, and receive his plate. 

Vi must be owned, however, that they proved but indifferent 
Valets, and were very apt, like the clown in the pantomime^ 
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to eat the cheer they should have handed to their masters, 
and to play other tours de page^ which reminded me of the 
caution of our proverb * not to man yourself with your kin.* 
The Peers, for example, had only a cold collation, while the 
Aldermen of London feasted on venison and turtle ; and 
similar errors necessarily befell others in the confuaon of 
the evenins;. But these slight mistakes, which indeed were 
not known till afterwards, had not the slightest effect on the 
general grandeur of the scene. 

I did not see the procession between the Abbey and Hall. 
In the morning a few voices called Queen ! Queen ! as Lord 
Londonderry passed, and even when the Sovereign appeared. 
But these were only agnals for the loud and reiterated ac- 
clamations in which these tones of discontent were completely 
drowned. In the return, no one dissonant voice intimated the 
least dissent from the shouts of gratulation which poured from 
every quarter ; and certainly never Monarch received a more 
general welcome from his assembled subjects. 

“ You will have from others full accounts of the variety of 
entertainments provided for John Bull in the Parks, the Biver, 
in the Theatres, and elsewhere. Nothing was to be seen or 
heard but sounds of pleasure and festivity ; and whoever saw 
the scene at any one spot, was convinced that the whole pop- 
ulation was assembled there, while others found a similar con- 
course of revellers in every different point. It is computed 
that about fit^ ht7^D££i> thousanp pfople shared in 
the Festivad in one way or another; and you may imagine 
the excellent disposition by which the people were animated, 
when I tell you, that, excepting a few windows broken by a 
small body-guard of ragamuffins, who were in immediate at- 
tendance on the Gt^at Lady in' the morning, not the slight- 
est political violence occurred to disturb the general harmony 
and that the assembled populace seemed to be universally 
actuated by the spiiit of the day — loyalty, namely, and good- 
htunoUr. Nothing occurred to damp those happy dispositions; 
the weather was most propitious, and the arrangements so per* 
^t, that no accid^t of any kind is re^Kurted as having taken 
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place. — And so concluded the coronation of George 
whom God long preserve. Those who witnessed it have 
seen a scene calculated to raise the country in their opin- 
ion, and to throw into the shade all scenes of similar mag- 
nificence, from the Field of the Cloth of Gold down to the 
present day. I remain, your obedient servant, 

“An Eye-Witness.** 

At the close of this brilliant scene, Scott received a 
mark of homage to his genius which delighted him not 
less than Laird Nippy’s reverence for the Sheriff's Knolly 
and the Sheffield cutler’s dear acquisition of his signature 
on a visiting ticket. Missing his carriage, he had to re- 
turn home on foot from Westminster, after the banquet — 
that is to say, between two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; — when he and a young gentleman his companion 
found themselves locked in the crowd, somewhere near 
Whitehall, and the bustle and tumult were such that his 
friend was afraid some accident might happen to the lame 
limb. A space for the dignitaries was kept clear at that 
point by the Scots Greys. Sir Walter addressed a ser- 
geant of this celebrated regiment^ begging to be ahowed 
to pass by him into the open ground in the middle of the 
street. The man answered shortly, that his orders were 
strict — that the thing was impossible. While he was 
endeavouring to persuade the sergeant to relent, some 
new wave of turbulence approached from behind, and his 
young companion exclaimed in a loud voice, " Take care, 
Sir Walter Scott, take care ! ” The stalwart dragoon, on 
hearing the name, said, ^ WTiat I Sir Walter Scott ? He 
5hall get through anyhow 1 ” He then addressed the sol- 
diers near him — “ Make room, men, for Sir Walter Scott, 
our illustrious countryman I *’ The men answered, “ bir 
Walter Scott ! — God bless him ! ** — and he was in « 
moment within the guarded line of safety. 
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I shall now take another extract from the memoranda 
Tvith which I have been favoured bj my friend Allan 
Cunningham. After the particulars formerly quoted about 
Scott’s sitting to Chantrey in the spring of 1820, he pro* 
ceeds as follows : — 

“ I saw Sir Walter again, when he attended the coronation, 
n 1821. In the meantime his bust had been wrought in 
marble, and the sculptor desired to take the advantage of Iiii 
visit to communicate such touches of expression or lineament 
as the new material rendered necessary. This was done with 
a' happiness of eye and hand almost magical : for five hours 
did the poet sit, or stand, or walk, while Chantrey’s chisel was 
passed again and again over the marble, adding something at 
every touch. 

“ * Well, Allan,’ he said, when he saw me at this last sitting, 
* were you at the coronation ? it was a splendid sight.’ — ‘ No, 
Sir Walter,* I answered, — ‘places were dear and ill to get : I 
am told it was a magnificent scene : but having seen the pro- 
cession of King Crispin at Dumfries, I was satisfied.’ I said 
this with a smile; Scott took it as I meant it, and laughed 
heartily. ‘ That’s not a bit better than Hogg,’ he said. ‘ He 
stood balancing the matter whether to go to the coronation or 
the fair of Saint Boswell — and the feir carried it.’ 

“ During this conversation, Mr. Bolton the engineer came 
in. Something like a cold acknowledgment passed between 
the poet and him. On his passing into an inner room, Scott 
said, ^ I am a&aid Mr. Bolton has not forgot a little passage 
that once took place between us. We met in a public com- 
pany, and in reply to the remark of some one, he said, “ That’s 
like the old saying, — in eveiy quarter of the world you will 
find a Scot, a rat, and a Newcasde grindstone.” This touched 
my Scotch spirit, aud I said, “ Mr. Bolton, you should have 
added — and a Brummagem hutton” There was a laugh at 
this, and Mr. Bolton replied, “We make something better in 
Birmingham than buttons — we make steam-engines, sir.” 

“ ‘ I like Bolton,’ thus continued Sir Walter; ‘he is a hrav4 
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man, — and wlio can dislike tlie brave ? He showed this on a 
remarkable occasion. He had engaged to coin for some foreign 
prince a large quantity of gold. This was found out by some 
desperadoes, who resolved to rob the premises, and as a pre- 
liminary step tried to bribe the porter. The porter was an 
honest fellow, — he told Bolton that he was offered a hundred 
pounds to be blind and deaf next night. Take the money 
was the answer, and I shall protect the place. Midnight cam< 

— the gates opened as if by ma^c — the interior doors, secured 
with patent locks, opened as of their own accord — and three 
men with dark lanterns entered and went straight to the gold. 
Bolton had prepared some flax steeped in turpentine — he 
dropt fire upon it, a sudden light filled all the place, and with 
his assistants, he rushed forward on the robbers, — the leader 
saw in a moment he was betrayed, turned on the porter, and 
shooting him dead, burst through all obstruction, and with an 
ingot of gold in his hand, scaled the wall and escaped.’ 

‘ That is quite a romance in robbing,’ I said ; — and I had 
nearly said more, for the cavern scene and death of Meg Mer- 
rilees rose in my mind ; — perhaps the mind of Sir Walter was 
taking the direction of the Solway too, for he said, ‘ How long 
have you been from Nithsdale ? ’ — ‘A dozen years.’ ‘ Then 
you will remember it welL I was a visitor there in my youth ; 
my brother was at Closebum school, and there I found Cree- 
hope Linn, a scene ever present to my fancy. It is at once 
fearful and beautiful. The stream jumps down fiom the moor- 
lands, saws its way into the freestone rock of a hundred feet 
deep, and, in escaping to the plain, performs a thousand va- 
garies. In one part it has actually shaped out a little chapel, 

— the peasants call it the Sutors Chair. There are sculptures 
on the sides of the linn too, not such as Mr Chahtrey casts, 
but etchings scraped in with a knife perhaps, or a harrow- 
tooth. — Did you ever hear,’ said Sir Walter, ‘of Patrick 
Maxwell, who, taken prisoner by the King’s troops, escaped 
from them on his way to Edinbui^h, by flinging himself into 
that dreadful linn on Moffat water, called the Douglasses Beef^ 
tub ? ’ — ‘Frequently,’ I answered ; ‘^the country abounds with 
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anecdotes of those days : the popular feeling sympathizes with 
the poor Jacobites, and nas recorded its sentiments in many a 
tale and many a verse.’ — ‘ The Ettrick Shepherd has col- 
lected not a few of those things,’ said Scott, ‘ and I suppose 
many snatches of song may yet be found.’ — C. ‘I have 
gathered many such tHngs myself, Sir Walter, and as I still 
propose to make a collection of all Scottish songs of poetic 
merit, I shall work up many of my stray verses and curious 
anecdotes in the notes.’ — S. * I am glad that you are about 
such a thing ; any help which 1 can give y'ou, you may com- 
mand; ask me any questions, no matter how many, I shall 
answer them if I can. Don’t be timid in your selection ; our 
ancestors fought boldly, spoke boldly, and sang boldly too. ' I 
can help you to an old characteristic ditty not yet in print : — 

‘ There dwelt a man into the wast, 

And O gin he was cruel, 

For on his bridal night at e’en 
He gat up and grat for gruel. 

‘ They brought to him a gude sheep’s head, 

A bason, and a towel ; 

Gar take thae whim-whams far frae me, 

I winna want my gruel.’ 

“ C-— ‘I never heard tliat verse before : the hero seems r©* 
lated to the bridegroom of Nithsdale — 

‘ The bridegroom grat as the sun gade down, 

The bridegroom grat as the sun gade down; 

To ony man I’ll gie a hunder marks sae free, 

This night that will bed wi’ a bride for me.’ 

‘‘5. — ‘A cowaa’dly loon enough. 1 know of many crumbs 
and fragments of verse which will be useful to your work ; the 
Border was once peopled with poets, for every one that could 
fight could make ballads, some of them of great power and 
pathos. Some such people as the minstrels were living less 
than a century ago.’ — C. *I knew a man, the last of a race 
of district tale-tellers, who used to boast of the golden days of 
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his youth, and say, that the world, with all its knowledge, was 
grown sixpence a-day worse for him.* — S. ‘ How was that ? 
how did he make his living ? — by telling tales, or singing bal- 
lads ? * — C. * By both ; he had a devout tale for the old, and a 
merry song for the 3'oung ; he was a sort of beggar.’ — S* 
‘ Out upon thee, Allan — dost thou call tliat begging ? "Why, 
man, we make our bread by story-telling, and honest bread 
it is.’ ” 

I ought not to close this extract without observing that 
Sir F- Chantrey presented the original bust, of which 
Mr. Cunningham speaks, to Sir Walter himself; by 
whose remotest descendants it will undoubtedly be held 
in additional honour on that account. The poet had the 
further gratification of learning that three copies were 
executed in marble before the original quitted the studio ; 
One for W'indsor Castle — a second for Apsley House — 
and a third for the friendly sculptor’s own private collec- 
tion, The casts of this bust have since been multiplied 
beyond perhaps any example whatever. 

Sir Walter returned to Scotland in company with his 
fHend William Stewart Bose ; and they took the way by 
Stratford-upon-Avon, where, on the wall of the room in 
which Shakspeare is supposed to have been born, the 
autograph of these pilgrims may still, I believe, be traced. 
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CHAPTER Lin. 

PuUication of Mr • Adolphu^s Letters on the Authorship a/ 
Waverley, 

1821. 

During Scott’s visit to London in July 1821, there 
appeared a work which was read with eager curiosity and 
delight by the public — with much private diversion be« 
sides by his friends — and which he himself must have 
gone through with a very odd mixture of emotions. I 
allude to the volume entitled ^ Letters to Richard Heber, 
Esq., containing critical remarks on the series of novels 
beginning with Waverley, and an attempt to ascertain 
their author ; ” which was soon known to have been 
penned by Mr. John Leycester Adolphus, a distinguished 
alumnus of the University then represented in Parlia- 
ment by Sir Walter^s early friend Heber. Previously to 
the publication of these letters, the opinion that Scott 
was the author of Waverley had indeed become well set- 
tled in the English, to say nothing of the Scottish mind ; 
a great variety of circumstances, external as well as in- 
ternal, had by degrees cooperated to its general establish- 
ment : yet there were not wanting persons who still 
dissented, or at least affected to dissent from it. It was 
reserved for the enthusiastic industry, and admirable in- 
genuity of this juvenile academic, to set the question at 

YOU VI. 9 
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rest by an accumulation of critical evidence which no 
sophistry could evade, and yet produced in a style of such 
high-bred delicacy, that it was impossible for the hitherto 
‘ veiled prophet * to take the slightest offence with the 
hand that had for ever abolished his disguise. The only 
sceptical scruple that survived this exposition, was ex- 
tinguished in due time by Scott’s avowal of the sole and 
uriassisted authorship of his novels ; and now Mr. Adol- 
phus’s Letters have shared the fate of other elaborate 
arguments, the thesis of which has ceased to be contro- 
verted. Hereafter, I am persuaded, his volume will be 
revived for its own sake ; — but, in the meantime, regard- 
ing it merely as forming, by its original effect, an epoch 
in Scott’s history, I think it my duty to mark my sense of 
its importance in that point of view, by transcribing the 
writer’s own summary of its 

“ CONTENTS. 

“ Lettek I. — Introduction — General reasons for believing the nov- 
els to have been written by the author of Marmion. 

** Letteb II. — Hesemblance between the novelist and poet in their 
tastes, studies, and habits of life, as illustrated by their works — Both 
Scotchmen — Habitual residents in Edinburgh — Poets — Antiquaries 
— German and Spanish scholars — Equal in classical attainment — 
Deeply read in British history — Lawyers — Pond of field sports — Of 
dogs — Acquainted with most manly exercises — Lovers of militaiy 
lubjects — The novelist apparently not a soldier. 

“ Letter III. — The novelist is, like the poet, a man of good soci- 
ety — His stories never betray forgetfulness of honourable principles, 
nr ignorance of good manners — Spirited pictures of gentlemanly char- 
acter — Colonel bannering — Judicious treatment of elevated histori- 
cal personages — The novelist quotes and praises most contemporary 
poets, except the author of Marmion — Instances in which the poet has 
appeared to slight his own unacknowledged, but afterwards avowed 
productions. 

“Letter IV. — Comparison of the works themselves — All distin- 
gmshed by good morals and good sense — ^The latter particularly 
shown in tl^ management of character — Prose style — its genmrak 
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ealares — Plainness andfaciliiy — Grave banter — banner of felling 
a short stoiy — K^ligence — Scotticisms — Great propriety and cor- 
rectness occasionally, and sometimes unusual sweetness. 

“Letter V, — Dialogue in the novels and poems — Neat colloquial 
turns in the former, such as cannot be expected in romantic poetiy — 
Happj' adaptation of dialogue to character, whether merely natural, or 
artificially modified, as by profession, local habits, &c. — Faults of 
dialogue, as connected with character of speakers — Quaintness of 
language and thought — Bookish air in conversation — Historical per- 
sonages alluding to their own celebrated acts and sayings — Unsuc- 
cessful attempts at broad vulgarity — Beauties of composition peculiar 
to the dialogue — Terseness and spirit — These qualities well displayed 
in quarrels; but not in scenes of polished raillery — Eloquence. 

“ Letter VI- — The poetry of the author of Marmion generally 
characterized — His habits of composition and turn of mind as a poet, 
compared with those of the novelist — Their descriptions simply con- 
ceived and composed, without abstruse and far-fetched circumstances 
or refined comments — Great advantage derived by both from acci- 
dental combinations of images, and the association of objects in the 
mind with persons, events, &c. — Distinctness and liveliness of effect 
in narrative and description — Narrative usually picturesque or dra- 
matic, or both — Distinctness, &c. of effect, produced in various ways 
•— Sinking pictures of individuals — Their persons, dress, &c. — De- 
scriptions sometimes too obviously picturesque — Subjects for painters 

— Effects of light frequently noticed and finely described — Both 
writers excel in grand and complicated scenes — Among detached and 
occasional ornaments, the similes particularly noticed — Their fre- 
quency and beauty — Similes and metaphors sometimes quaint, and 
Dursued too far. 

“Letter YII. — Stories of the two writers compared — These are 
generally connected with true history, and have the!'' scene laid in a 
real place — Local peculiarities diligently attended to — Instances in 
which the novelist and poet have celebrated the same places — they 
frequently describe these as seen by a traveller (the hero or some other 
principal personage) for the first time — Dramatic mode of relating 
story — Soliloquies — Some scenes degenerate into melodrame — Lyri- 
cal pieces introduced sometimes too theatrically — Comparative unim- 
portance of heroes — Vanpus causes of this fault — Heroes rejected by 
ladies, and marrying otliers whom they had before slighted — Personal 
struggle between a civilized and a barbarous hero — Ohara/’ters re- 
sembling each other — temale portraits m general — Fathers and 
daughters — Characters in Paul’s Letters — Wyclnie and Rising ham 

— Glossin and Hatteraick — Other charactei^s compared — Long peri* 
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ods of time abruptly passed over — Surprises, unexpected discoveries» 
&c. — These sometimes too forced and artificial — Frequent recourse t« 
the marv'ellous — Dreams T^ell described — Living persons mistaken 
for spectres — Deaths of Burley, Risingham, and Rashleigh. 

Letter VIII. — Comparison of particular passages — Descriptions 
— Miscellaueous thoughts — Instances in which the two writers have 
resorted to the same sources of information, and borrowed the same in- 
cidents, &C. — Same authors quoted by both — the poet, like the nov- 
elist, fond of mentioning his contemporaries, whether as private friends 
eras men publicly distinguished-— Author of Mannion never notices 
the Author of Waverley (see Letter III.) — Both delight in frequently 
introducing an antiquiited or fantastic dialect — Peculiarities of ex- 
pression common, to both writeiB — Conclusion.” 

I wish I had space for extracting copious specimens of 
the felicity with which ]VIr. Adolphus works out these 
various points of his problem. As it is, I must be con- 
tented with a narrow selection — and I shall take two or 
three of the passages which seem to me to connect them- 
selves most naturally with the main purpose of my own 
compilation. 

A thorough knowledge and statesmanlike understanding 
of the domestic history and politics of Britain at various and 
distant periods ; a familiar acquaintance with the manners and 
prevailing spirit of former generations, and with the characters 
and habits of their most distinguished men, are of themselves 
no cheap or common attainments ; and it is rare indeed to find 
them united with a strong original genius, and great brilliancy 
of imagination. We know, however, that the towering poet 
t)f Flodden-field is also the diligent editor of Swift and Diy- 
den, of Lord Somerses Tracts, and of Sir Ralph Sadleris State 
j?apers ; that in these and other parts of his literary career he 
has necessarily plunged deep into the study of British history, 
biography, and antiquities, and that the talent and activity 
which he brought to these researches have been warmly 
seconded by the zeal and liberality of those who possessed 
the amplest and rarest sources of information. ‘The muse 
fi)und him,’ as he himself said long ago, ‘ engaged in the pur* 
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suit of Hstorical and traditional antiquities, and tlie excursions 
which he has made in her company have been of a nature 
which increases his attachment to his original study/ Are we 
then to suppose, that another writer has combined the same 
powers of fancy with the same spirit of investigation, the same 
perseverance, and the same good fortune ? and shall we not 
rather believe, that the labour employed in the illustration of 
Bryden has helped to fertilize the invention which producec 

Montrose and Old Mortality? 

“ However it may militate against the supposition of his 
being a poet, I cannot suppress my opinion, that our novelist 
is a ‘man of law/ He deals out the peculiar terms and 
phrases of that science (as practised in Scotland) -with a free- 
dom and confidence beyond the reach of any uninitiated per- 
son. If ever, in the progress of his narrative, a legal topic 
presents itself (which very frequently happens), he neither 
declines the subject, nor timidly slurs it over, but enters as 
largely and formally into all its technicalities, as if the case 
were actually ‘before the fifteen/ The manners, humours, 
and professional havardage of lawyers, are sketched with all 
the ease and familiarity which result from habitual observa- 
tion. In fact, the subject of law, which is a stumbling-block to 
others, is to the present writer a spot of repose; upon this 
theme he lounges and gostips, he is discinctus et soleatus, and, 
at times, almost forgets that when an author finds himself at 
home and perfectly at ease, he is in great danger of falling 
asleep. — If, then, my inferences are correct, the unknown 
writer who was just now proved to be an excellent poet, must 
also be pronounced a follower of the law : the combination is 
so unusual, at least on this side of the Tweed, that, as Juvenal 
■ays on a different occasion — 


1 bimeinbri 

Hoc raonstrum puero, vel mirandis sub aratro 
Piscibos in vends, et foetae comparo mulse.* 

IJature has indeed presented us with one such prodigy in the 
author of Marmion ; and it is probable, that in the author of 
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Waverley, we only see the same specimen under a different 
aspect ; for, however sportive the goddess may be, she has too 
much wit and invention to wear out a fi-olic by many repeti- 
tions 

“ A striking characteristic of both writers is their ardent 
love of rural sports, and all manly and robust exercises. — - 
But the importance given to the canine race in these works 
ought to be noted as a characteristic feature by itself. I have 
seen some drawings by a Swiss artist, who was called the 
Kaphael of cats ; and either of the writers before us might, by 
a similar phrase, be called the Wilkie of dogs. Is it necessary 
to justify such a compliment by examples ? Call Yarrow, or 
Lufra, or poor Bangs, Colonel Mannering*s Plato, Henry Mor- 
ton^s Elphin, or Hobbie Elliot’s Kilbuck, or Wolfe of Avenel 
Castle : — see Fitz-James’s hounds returning from the pursuit 
of the lost stag — 

* Back limped with slow and crippled pace 

The sulky leaders of the chase.’ 

or swimming after the boat which carries their Master — 

* With heads erect and whimpering ciy 
The hounds behind their passage ply.’ 

See Captain Clutterbuek’s dog quizzing him when he missed a 
bird, or the scene of ‘ mutual explanation and remonstrance * 
between ‘ the venerable patriarchs old Pepper and Mustard,* 
and Henry Bertram’s rough terrier Wasp. If these instances 
are not suddcient, turn to the English blood-hound assailing 
the young Buccleuch — 

* And hark! and hark! the deep-monthed bark^ 

Comes Higher still and nigher; 

Bursts on the path a dark blood-hound, 

His tawny muzzle tracked the ground, 

And his red eye shot fire. 

Soon 88 the wildered child saw he, 

He flew at him right furlouslie. . . 

I ween you would have seen with joy 
The bearing of the gallant boy 
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So fierce he struck, the dog, afraid, 

At cautious distance hoarsely bayed. 

But still in act to spring.* 

Or Lord Ronaldos deer-hounds, in the haunted forest of Glen* 
finlas — 

‘Within an hour return’d each hound; 

In rush’d the rousers of the deer; 

They howl’d in melancholy sound, 

Then closely couch beside the seer. . • . • • 

Sudden the hounds erect their ears, 

And sndden cease their moaning howl ; 

Close press’d to Moy, they mark their fears 
By shivering limbs, and stifled growl. 

Untoucb’d the harp began to ring, 

As softly, slowly, oped the door,* &c. 

Or look at Cedric the Saxon, in his antique hall, attended by 
his greyhounds and slowhounds, and the terriers which ‘ waited 
with impatience the arrival of the supper; but with the sar 
gacious knowledge of physiognomy peculiar to their race, 
forbore to intrude upon the moody silence of their master.^ 
To complete the picture, ‘ One grisly old wolfriog alone, 
with the liberty of an indulged favourite, had planted him- 
self close by the chair of state, and occasionally ventured to 
solicit notice by putting his large hairy head upon his masteris 
knee, or pushing his nose into his hand. Even he was re- 
pelled by the stem command, “ Down, Balder, down I I am 
not in the humour for foolery.*** 

“Another animated sketch occurs in the way of simTIe : — 
‘ The interview between Ratcliffe and Sharpitlaw had an as- 
pect different from all these. They sate for five minutes 
silent, on opposite sides of a small table, and looked fixedly 
each other, with a sharp, knowing, and alert cast of coun- 
tenance, not unmingled with an inclination to laugh, and 
resembled, more than anything dse, two dcgs, who, prepar- 
ing for a game at romps, are seen to couch down, and re- 
main in that posture fim a little rime, watching each otheris 
movements, and waiting which shall b^n the game.* 
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**Let me point out a still more amusdng study of canine 
life : * While the Antiquary was in full declamation, Juno, 
who held him in awe, according to the remarkable instinct 
by which dogs instantly discover those who like or dislike 
them, had peeped several times into the room, and, encoun- 
tering nothing very forbidding in his aspect, had at length 
presumed to introduce her full person, and finally, becoming 
bold by impunity, she actually ate up Mr. Oldbuck’s toast, as, 
looking first at one, then at another of his audience, he re- 
peated with self-complacence — 

** Weave the warp, and weave the woof.” ’ — 

You remember the passage in the Fatal Sisters, which, by 
the way, is not so fine as in the original — But, hey-day I 
my toast has vanished I I see which way — Ah, thou type of 
womankind, no wonder they take offence at thy generic ap- 
pellation ! ” — (So saying, he shook his fist at Juno, who 
scoured out of the parlour.) 

“ In short, throughout these works, wherever it is posable 
for a dog to contribute in any way to the effect of a scene, 
we find there the rerj dog that was required, in his proper 
place and attitude. In Branksome Hall, when the feast was 
over — 

‘ The stag-hounds, weaiy with the chase, 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 

And urged, in dreams, the forest race 
From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor.’ 

The gentle Margaret, when she steals secretly fi'om the 
castle. 

* Pats the shaggy blood-hound 
As he rouses him up from his lair.* 

When Waverley visits the Baron of Bradwardine, in his con- 
cealment at Janet Gellatly's, Ban and Buscar play their parts 
in every point with perfect discretion ; and in the joyous com- 
pany that assembles at Little Yeolan, on the Barones enlarge- 
ment, these honest animals are found ‘stuffed to the throa* 
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with food, in the liberality of Macwheeble’s joy,’ and * snoring 
on the floor.’ In the perilous adventure of Henry Bertram^ 
at Portanferry gaol, the action would lose half its interest, 
without the by-play of little Wasp. At the funeral cere- 
mony of Duncraggan (in the Lady of the Lake), a principal 
mourner is 


* Stumah, who, the bier beside, 

His master’s corpse with wonder eyed; 

Poor Stumah i whom his least halloo 
Could send like lightning o’er the dew.’ 

Ellen Douglas smiled (or did not smile) 

‘ to see the stately drake. 

Lead forth his fleet upon the lake, 

While her vexed spaniel from the beach, 

Bayed at the prize beyond his reach.’ 

I will close this growing catalogue of examples with one of 
the most elegant descriptions that ever sprang fix)m a poet’s 
fancy: — 

‘Delightful praise! like summer rose, 

That brighter in the dew-drop glows. 

The bashful maiden’s cheek appeared, 

For Douglas spoke, and Malcolm heard. 

The flush of shame-faced Joy to hide, ' 

The hounds, the hawk, her cares divide; 

The loved caresses of the maid 

The dogs with crouch and whimper paid; 

And, at her whistle, on her hand, 

The falcon took his favourite stand. 

Closed his dark wing, relaxed his eye, 

Kor, though unhooded, sought to fly.’ 

4b * « * « 

“ Their pasaon for martial subjects, and their success in 
treating them, form a conspicuous point of resemblance be- 
tween the novelist and poet. No writer has appeared in 
our age (and few have ever existed) who could vie with 
the author of Marmion in describing battles and marches, 
%nd all the terrible grandeur of war, except the author of 
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Wayerley. Nor is there any man of original genius and 
powerful inventive talent as conversant with the military 
character, and as well schooled in tactics, as the author of 
"VVaverley, except the author of Marmion. Both seem to 
exult in camps, and to warm at the approach of a soldier. 
In every warlike scene that awes and agitates, or dazzles 
and inspires, the poet triumphs; but where any effect is to 
be produced by dwelling on the minutiie of military habits 
and discipline, or exhibiting the blended hues of individual 
humour and professional peculianty, as they present them- 
selves in the mess-room or the guard-room, every advantage 
is on the side of the novelist. I might illustrate this posi- 
tion by tracing all the gradations of character marked out 
in the novels, from the Baron of Bradwardine to Tom 
Halliday : but the examples are too well known to require 
enumeration, and too generally admired to stand in need 
of panegyric. Both writers, then, must have bestowed a 
greater attention on military subjects, and have mixed more 
frequently in the society of soldiers, than is usual with per- 
sons not educated to the profession of arms. 

“It may be asked, why we should take for granted that 
the writer of these novels is not himself a member of the 
military profession? The conjecture is a little improbable 
if we have been right in concluding that the minuteness and 
multiplicity of our author’s legal details are the fruit of his 
own study and practice, although the same person may cer- 
tainly, at different periods of life, put on the helmet and the 
wig, the gorget and the band ; attend courts and lie in trenches; 
head a charge and lead a cause. I cannot help suspecting, 
however (it is with the greatest diffidence I venture the re- 
mark), that in those warlike recitals which so strongly interest 
the great body of readers, an army critic would discover sev- 
eral particulars that savour more of the amateur than of the 
practised campaigner. It is not from any technical impro- 
prieties (if such exist) that I derive this observation, but, on 
the contraiy^ from a too great minuteness and over-curious 
diligence, at times perceptible in the military details ; whiclv 
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ftinidst a seeming fluency and familiarity, betray, I think, 
here and there, the lurking vestiges of labour and contriv- 
ance, like the marks of pickaxes in an artificial gi-otto. 
The accounts of operations in the field, if not more circum- 
stantial than a professional author would have made them, 
are occasionally circumstantial on points which such an au- 
thor would have thought it idle to dwell upon. A writer 
who derived his knowledge of war from experience would, 
no doubt, like the author of Waverley, delight in shaping 
but imaginary manoeuvres, or in filling up the traditional 
outline of those martial enterprises and conflicts, which have 
found a place in history; perhaps, too, ho would dwell on 
these parts of his narrative a little longer than was strictly 
necessary ; but in describing (for example) the advance of a 
party of soldiers, threatened by an ambuscade, he would 
scarcely think it worth while to relate at large that the cap- 
tain ‘ re-formed his line of march, commanded his soldiers to 
unsling their firelocks and fix their bayonets, and formed an 
advanced and rear-guard, each conasting of a non-commis- 
sioned oflicer and two privates, who received strict orders to 
keep an alert look-out : ’ or that when the enemy appeared, 
‘he ordered the rear-guard to join the centre, and both to 
close up to the advance, doubling his files, so as to occupy 
with his column the whole practicable part of the road,’ &c- 
Again, in representing a defeated corps retiring and pressed 
by the enemy, he would probably never think of recording 
(as our novelist does in his incomparable narrative of the 
engagement at Drumclog)' that the commanding-officer gave 
such directions as these — ‘Let Allan form the regiment, 
and do you two retreat up the hill in two bodies, each halt- 
ing alternately as the other falls back. I’ll keep the rogues 
in check with the rear-guard, making a stand and facing fiom 
time to time.’ I do not offer these observations for the pur- 
pose of depreciating a series of military pictures, which have 
never been surpassed in richness, animation, and distinctness ; 

will own, too, that such details as I have pointed out are the 
fittest that could be selected for the generality of novel read- 
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ers; I merely contend, that a writer practically acquainted 
with war would either have passed over these circumstances 
as too common to require particular mention, or if he had 
thought it necessary to enlarge upon these, would have dwelt 
with proportionate minuteness on incidents of a less ordinary 
kind, which the recollections of a soldier would have readily 
supplied, and his ima^nation would have rested on with com^ 
placency. He would, in short, have left as little undone for 
the militar}', as the present author has for the legal part of 
his narratives. But the most ingenious writer who attempts 
to discourse with technical familiarity on arts or pursuits with 
which he is not habitually conversant, will too surely fall into 
a superfluous particularity on common and trivial points, pro- 
portioned to his deficiency in those nicer details which imply 
practical knowledge.” 

‘The prince of darkness is a gentleman.’ ♦ 

“ Another point of resemblance between the author of Wa- 
verley and him of Flodden Field is, that both are unquestion- 
ably men of good society. Of the anonymous writer I infer 
this from his works ; of the poet it is unnecessary to deduce 
such a character from his writings, because they are not 
anonymous. I am the more inclined to dwell upon this merit 
in the novelist, on account of its rarity ; for among the whole 
multitude of authors, well or ill educated, who devote them- 
selves to poetry or to narrative or dramatic fiction, how few 
there are who give any proof in their works, of the refined 
taste, the instinctive sense of propriety, the clear spirit of 
honour, nay, of the familiar acquaintance with conventional 
forms of good-breeding, which are essential to the character of 
a gentleman! Even of the small number who, in a certain 
degree, possess these qualifications, how rarely do we find 
one who can so conduct his fable, and so order his dialogue 
throughout, that nothing shall be found either repugnant to 
honourable feelings, or inconsistent with polished manners ; 
How constantly, even in the best works of fiction, are we dia 

♦ King Leoar, Act HI. Scene 4. 
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gusted Tvitli sucli offences against all generona principle, as the 
reading of letters by those for whom they were not intended ; 
taking advantage of accidents to overhear private conversar 
tion ; revealing what in honour should have remained secret ; 
plotting against men as enemies, and at the same time making 
use of their services; dishonest practices on the passions or 
sensibilities of women by their admirers ; falsehoods, not always 
indirect; and an endless variety of low artifices, which ap- 
pear to be thought quite legitimate if carried on through 
subordinate agents. And all these knaveries are assigned to 
characters which the reader is expected to honour with his 
sympathy, or at least to receive into favour before the story 
concludes. 

“ The sins against propriety in manners are as frequent 
and as glaring. I do not speak of the hoyden vivacity, harlot 
tenderness, and dancing-school affability, with which vulgar 
novel-writers always deck out their countesses and princi- 
pessas, chevaliers, dukes, and marquises; but it would be easy 
to produce, fh>m authors of a better class, abundant instances 
of bookish and laborious pleasantry, of pert and insipid gossip 
or mere slang, the wrecks, perhaps, of an obsolete fashionable 
dialect, set down as the brilliant conversation of a witty and 
elegant society ; incredible outrages on the common decorum 
of life, represented as traits of eccentric humour; familiar 
raillery pushed to downright rudeness; affectation or ill-breed- 
ing over-coloured so as to become insupportable insolence; 
extravagant rants on the most delicate topics indulged in be- 
fore all the world; expressions freely interchanged between 
gentlemen, which, by the customs of that class, are neither 
used nor tolerated; and quarrels carried on most bombasti- 
cally and aburively, even to mortal defiance, without a thought 
bestowed upon the numbers, sex, nerves, or discretion of the 
bystanders. 

“ You will perceive, that in recapitulating the offences of 
other writers, I have pronounced an indirect eulogium on the 
Author of Waverley. No man, I think, has a clearer view of 
vhat is just and honourable in principle and conduct, or poe 
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lesses in a higher degree that elegant taste, and that chival- 
rous generosity of feeling, which, united with exact judgment, 
give an author the power of comprehending and expressing, 
not merely the right and fit, but the graceful and exalted in 
human action. As an illustration of these remarks, a some- 
what homely one perhaps, let me call to your recollection the 
incident, so wild and extravagant in itself, of Sir Piereie Shaf- 
ton’s elopement with the miller’s daughter. In the address 
and feeling with which the author has displayed the high- 
minded delicacy of Queen Elizabeth’s courtier to the un- 
guarded village nymph, in his brief reflections arising out of 
this part of the narrative, and indeed in his whole conception 
and management of the adventure, I do not know whether the 
moralist or the gentleman is most to be admired : it is impossi- 
ble to praise too warmly either the sound taste, or the virtuous 
sentiment which have imparted so much grace and interest to 
such a hazardous episode. 

It may, I think, be generally affirmed, on a review of all 
the six-and-thirty volumes, in which this author has related 
the adventures of some twenty or more heroes and heroines 
(without counting second-rate personages), that there is not 
an unhandsome action or degrading sentiment recorded of 
any person who is recommended to the full esteem or' the 
reader. To be blameless on this head, is one of the strongest 
proofs a writer can give of honourable principles implanted by 
education and refreshed by good society. 

“ The correctness in morals is scarcely more remarkable 
than the refinement and propriety in manners, by which these 
novels are distinguished. Where the character of a gentle- 
man is introduced, we generally find it supported without 
affectation or constraint, and often with so much truth, ani- 
mation, and ffignity, that we forget ourselves into a longing to 
behold and converse with the accomplished creature of imagi- 
nation. It is true that the volatile and elegant man of wit 
and pleasure, and the gracefully fantastic petite-maitresse, are 
a species of character scarcely ever attempted, and even the 
%w sketches we meet with in this style are not wortliy (ff sa 
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great a master. But tLe aristocratic country gentleman, the 
ancient lady of quality, the gallant cavalier, the punctilious 
young soldier, and the jocund veteran, whose high mind is 
mellowed, not subdued by years, are drawn with matchless 
vigour, grace, and refinement. There is, in all these creations, 
a spirit of gentility, not merely of that negative kind which 
avoids giving offence, but of a strong, commanding, and per- 
vading quality, blending unimpaired with the richest humour 
and wildest eccentricity, and communicating an interest and 
an air of originality to characters which, without it, would be 
wearisome and insipid, or would fade into commonplace. In 
Waverley, for example, if it were not for this powerful charm, 
the severe but warm-hearted Major Melville and the generous 
Colonel Talbot would become mere ordinary machines for 
carrying on the plot, and Sir Everard, the hero of an episode 
that might be coveted by hlackenzie, would encounter the 
fiwns of every impatient reader, for unprofitably retarding 
the story at its outset. 

“ But without dwelling on minor instances, I will refer yon 
at once to the character of Colonel Mannering, as one of the 
most striking representations 1 am acquainted with, of a gen- 
tleman in feelings and in manners, in habits, taste, predilec- 
tions; nay, if the expression may be ventured, a gentleman 
even in prejudices, passions, and caprices. Had it been less 
than all I have described ; had any refinement, any nicety of 
touch, been wanting, the whole portrait must have been coarse, 
common, and repulsive, hardly distinguishable fVom the moody 
father and domineering chieftain of every hackneyed romance- 
writer. But it was no vulgar hand that drew the lineaments 
of Colonel Mannering ; no ordinary mind could have conceived 
that exquisite combination of sternness and sensibility, injuri- 
ous haughtiness and chivalrous courtesy; the promptitude, 
decision, and imperious spirit of a military disciplinarian ; the 
romantic caprices of an untamable enthusiast; generoaty 
impatient of limit or impediment ; pride sconiged Imt not sub- 
dued by remorse ; and a cherished philosophical severity, main- 
\ 3 itiing ineffectual conflicts with native tenderness and consti- 
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tutional irritability. Supposing that it had entered into the 
thoughts of an inferior writer to describe a temper of mind at 
once impetuous, kind, arrogant, affectionate, stem, sensitive, 
deliberate, fanciful ; supposing even that he had had the skill 
to combine these different qualities harmoniously and natural- 
ly, — yet how could he have attained the Shaksperian felicity of 
those delicate and unambitious touches, by which this author 
shapes and chisels out individual character from general na- 
ture, and imparts a distinct personality to the creature of his 
invention ? Such are (for example) the slight tinge of super- 
stition, contracted by the romantic young Astrologer in his 
adventure at Ellangowan, not wholly effaced in maturer life, 
and extending itself by contagion to the mind of his daughter,*' 
&c. &c. 

It would have gratified Mr. Adolphus could he have 
known when he penned these pages a circumstance which 
the reperusal of them brings to my memory. When Guy 
Mannering was first published, the Ettrick Shepherd said 
to Professor Wilson, have done wf doubts now 
Colonel Mannering is just Walter Scott, painted by him- 
self.” This was repeated to James Ballantyne, and he 
again mentioned it to Scott — who smiled in approbation 
of the Shepherd’s shrewdness, and often afterwards, when 
the printer expressed an opinion in which he could not 
concur, would cut him short with — “ James — James — 
you’ll find that Colonel Mannering has laid down the law 
on this point.” 1 resume my extract — 

“All the productions I am acquainted with, both of the 
poet and of the prose writer, recommend themselves by a na- 
tive piety and goodness, not generally predominant in modern 
works of imagination ; and which, where they do appear, are 
too oflen disfigured by eccentricity, pretension, or bad taste. 
In the works before us there is a constant tendency to pro- 
tnote the desire of excellence in ourselves, and the love of it m 
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our neighbours, by making us think honourably of our general 
nature. Whatever kindly or charitable affection, whatever 
principle of manly and honest ambition exists within us, is 
roused and stimulated by the perusal of these writings ; our 
passions are won to the cause of justice, purity, and self-denial ; 
and the old, indissoluble ties that bind us to country, kindred, 
and birthplace, appear to strengthen as we read, and brace 
themselves more firmly about the heart and imagination. Both 
writers, although peculiarly happy in their conception of all 
chivalrous and romantic excellencies, are still more distin- 
guished by their deep and true feeling and expressive deline- 
ation of the graces and virtues proper to domestic life. The 
gallant, elevated, and punctilious character which a French- 
man contemplates in speaking of ‘un honnete homme,’ is 
angularly combined, in these authors, with the genial, homely 
good qualities that win from a Caledonian the exclamation of 
‘ honest man 1 * But the crown of their merits, as virtuous and 
moral writers, is the manly and exemplary spirit with which, 
upon all seasonable occasions, they pay honour and homage to 
religion, ascribing to it its just preeminence among the causes 
of human happiness, and dwelling on it as the only certain 
source of pure and elevated thoughts, and upright, benevolent, 
and magnanimous actions. 

“ This, then, is common to the books of both writers, — that 
they furnish a direct and distinguished contrast to the atrabili- 
ous gloom of some modem works of genius, and tbe wanton, 
but not artless levity of others. They yield a memorable, I 
trust an immortal, accession to tbe evidences of a truth not 
always fashionable in literature, that tbe mind of man may put 
forth all its bold luxuriance of original thought, strong feeling, 
and vivid imagination, without being loosed from any sacred 
and social bond, or pruned of any legitimate affection; and 
that the Muse is indeed a ‘ heavenly goddess,* and not a grace- 
less, lawless runagate, 

* &^Tup, &&ifuaTog, a^eariog * — 


“ Good sense, the sure foundation of exceUence in all the 
VOL. vx. 10 
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arts, is another leading characterisiac of these productions. 
Assuming the author of Waverley and the author of Marmion 
to be the same person, it would be difficult in our times to find 
a second equally free from affectation, prejudice, and every 
other distortion or depravity of judgment, whether arising 
from ignorance, weakness, or corruption of morals. It is as- 
tonishing that so voluminous and successful a writer should so 
seldom be betrayed into any of those ‘ fantastic tricks ’ which, 
in such a man, make ‘ the angels weep,* and (e converso) the 
critics laugh. He adopts no fashionable cant, colloquial, phil- 
osophical, or literary ; he takes no delight in being unintelH- 
gible ; he does not amuse himself by throwing out those fine 
sentimental and metaphysical threads which float upon the air, 
and tease and tickle the passengers, but present no palpable 
substance to their grasp ; he aims at no beauties that ‘ scorn 
the eye of vulgar light;* he is no dealer in paradoxes; no 
affecter of new doctrines in taste or morals ; he has no eccen- 
tric sympathies or antipathies; no maudlin philanthropy, or 
impertinent cynicism ; no nondescript hobby-horse ; and with 
all his matchless energy and originality of mind, he is content 
to admire popular books, and enjoy popular pleasures ; to cher- 
ish those opinions which experience has sanctioned ; to rever- 
ence those institutions which antiquity has hallowed ; and to 
enjoy, admire, cherish, and reverence all these with the same 
plainness, simplicity, and sincerity as our ancestors did of old. 

“ I cannot help dwelling for a moment on the great similatv 
ity of manner apparent in the female portraits of the two 
writers. The pictures of their heroines are executed with a 
peculiar fineness, delicacy, and minuteness of touch, and with 
a care at times almost amounting to timidity, so that they 
generally appear more highly finished, hut less boldly and 
strikingly thrown out, than the figures with which they are 
surrounded. Their elegance and purity are always admirable, 
and are happily combined, in most instances, with unaffected 
ease and natural spirit. Strong practical sense is their most 
nre'^^ng characteristic, unaccompanied by any repulrive ail 
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i>f selfishness, pedantry, or unfeminine harshness. Few writers 
have ever evinced, in so strong a degree as the authors of 
Marmion and Waverley, that manly regard, and dignified but 
enthusiastic devotion, which may be expressed by the term 
loyalty to the fair sex, the honourable attribute of chivalrous 
and romantic ages. If they touch on the faults of womankind, 
their satire is playful, not contemptuous ; and their acquaint- 
ance with female manners, graces, and foibles, is apparently 
drawn, not from libertine experience, but from the guileless 
familiarity of domestic life- 

“ Of all human ties and connexions there is none so fre- 
quently brought in view, or adorned with so many touches of 
the most affecting eloquence by both these writers, as the pure 
and tender relation of father and daughter. Douglas and 
Ellen in the Lady of the Lake will immediately occur to you 
as a distinguished example. Their mutual affection and solici- 
tude; their pride in each other’s excellencies; the parent’s 
regret of the obscurity to which fate has doomed his child ; 
and the daughter’s self-devotion to her father’s welfare and 
safety, constitute the highest interest of the poem, and that 
which is most uniformly sustained ; nor does this or any other 
romance of the same author contain a finer stroke of passion 
than the overboiling of Douglas’s wrath, when, mixed as a 
stranger with the crowd at Stirling, he sees his daughters 
favourite Lufra chastised by the royal huntsman. 

“ In Kokeby, the filial attachment and duteous anxieties of 
Matilda form the leading feature of her character, and the 
chief source of her distresses. The intercourse between Edng 
Arthur and his daughter Gyneth, in The Bridal of Triermain, is 
neither long, nor altogether amicable ; but the monarch’s feel- 
ings on first beholding that beautiful ‘ slip of wilderness,’ and 
his manner of receiving her before the queen and court, are 
too forcibly and naturally described to be omitted in this enu- 
meration. 

“ Of all the novels, there are at most but two or Uiree in 
which a fond father and affectionate daughter may not be 
i;ointed out amoi^ the prindpal dwacters^ aad in Kbidi 
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main interest of many scenes does not arise out of that patei^ 
nal and filial relation. What a beautiful display of natural 
feeling, under every turn of circumstances that can render the 
situations of child and parent agonizing or delightful, runs 
through the history of David Deans and his two daughters ! 
How affecting is the tale of Leicester’s unhappy Countess, 
after we have seen her forsaken father consuming away with 
moody sorrow in his joyless manor-house ! How exquisite are 
the grouping and contrast of Isaac, the kind but sordid Jew, 
and his heroic Rebecca, of the buckram Baron of Bradwar- 
dine and the sensitive Rose, the reserved but ardent Manner- 
ing, and the flighty coquette Julia I In the Antiquary, and 
Bride of Lammermoor, anxiety is raised to the most painful 
height by the spectacle of father and daughter exposed together 
to imminent and frightful peril. The heroines in Rob Roy and 
the Black Dwarf are duteous and devoted daughters, the one 
of an unfortunate, the other of an unworthy parent. In the 
whole story of Kenilworth there is nothing that more strongly 
indicates a master-hand than the paternal carefulness and ap- 
prehensions of the churl Poster; and among the most striking 
scenes in A Legend of Montrose, is that in which Sir Duncan 
Campbell is attracted by an obscure yearning of the heart 
toward his unknown child, the supposed orphan of Darlinva- 
rach.” 

I must not attempt to follow out Mr. Adolphus in his 
most ingenious tracings of petty coincidences in thought, 
and, above all, in expression, between the poet of Marmion 
and the novelist of Waverley. His apology for the 
minuteness of his detail in that part of his work, is, how- 
ever, too graceful to be omitted: — “It cannot, I think, 
appear fiivolous or irrelevant, in the inquiry we are pur- 
suing, to dwell on these minute coincidences. Unimpor- 
tant indeed they are if looked upon as subjects of direct 
criticism ; but considered with reference to our present 
purpose, they resemble those Ijght substances which^ floatr 
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ing on the trackless sea, discover the trae setting of some 
mighty current: they are the buoyant driftwood which 
betrays the hidden communication of two great poetic 
oceans/’ 

I conclude with re-quoting a fragment from one of the 
quaint tracts of Sir Thomas Urquhart. The following is 
he epigraph of Mr. Adolphus’s 5th Letter: — 

O with how great liveliness did he represent the condi- 
tions of aU manner of men ! From the overweening mon- 
arch to the peevish swaine, through all intermediate degrees 
of the superficial courtier or proud warrior, dissembling church- 
man, doting old man, cozening lawyer, lying traveler, covetous 
merchant, rude seaman, pedantick scolar, the amorous shep- 
heard, envious artisan, vain-glorious master, and tricky servant ; 
■ He had all the jeers, squibs, flouts, buls, quips, taunts, 
wbima, jests, clinches, gybes, mokes, jerks, with all the several 
kinds of equivocations and other sophistical captions, that could 
properly be adapted to the person by whose representation he 
intended to inveagle the company into a fit of mirth I ” 

I have it not in my power to produce the letter in 
which Scott conveyed to Heber his opinion of this work. 
I know, however, that it ended with a request that he 
should present Mr. Adolphus with his thanks for the 
handsome terms in which his poetical efforts had been 
spoken of throughout, and request him, in the name of 
the auihcyr of MarmioUj not to revisit Scotland without 
reserving a day for Abbotsford ; and the JSidolon of the 
author of Wav&rley was made, a few months afterwards, 
to speak as follows in the Introduction to the Fortunes of 
Nigel : — These letters to the member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford show the wit, genius, and delicacy of ftie 
author, which I heartily wish to see engaged on a subject 
of more importance ; and show, besides, that the preser- 
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vation of my character of incognito has engaged early 
talent in the discussion of a curious question of evidence. 
But a cause, however ingeniously pleaded, is not therefore 
gained. You may remember the neatly-wrought chain of 
circumstantial evidence, so artificially brought forward to 
prove Sir Philip Francis’s title to the Letters of Junius, 
seemed at first irrefragable ; yet the influence of the rea- 
soning has passed away, and Junius, in the general opin- 
ion, is as much unknown as ever. But on this subject I 
will not be soothed or provoked into saying one word 
more. To say who I am not, would be one step towards 
saying who I am ; and as I desire not, any more than a 
certain Justice of Peace mentioned by Shenstone, the 
noise or report such things make in the world, I shall 
continue to be silent on a subject which, in my opinion, is 
very undeserving the noise that has been made about it, 
and still more unworthy of the serious employment of 
such ingenuity as has been displayed by the young letter- 
writer.” 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

K sw Buildings at Abbotsford — Chiefstoood — WiEiam Erskine 
— Letter to Countess Purgstall — Progress of the Pirate — 
Private Letters in the Reign of James /. — Commencement 
of the Fortunes of Nigel — Second Sale of Copyrights — 
Contract for “ Four Works of Fiction^’ — Enormous profits 
of the Novelist^ and extravagant projects of Constable — The 
Pirate published — Lord Byron's Cain, dedicated to Scott — 
Affair of the Beacon Newspaper — Franckfs Northern Me* 
moirs, and Notes of Lord Fountainkall, published* 

1821. 

When Sir Walter returned fix»m London, lie brought 
with him the detailed plans of Mr. Atkinson for the com- 
pletion of his house at Abbotsford ; which, however, did 
not extend to the gateway or the beautiful screen between 
the court and the garden — for these graceful parts of 
the general design were conceptions of his own, reduced 
to shape by the skill of the Messrs. Smith of Damick. 
It would not, indeed, be easy for me to apportion rightly 
the constituent members of the whole edifice ; — through- 
out there were numberless consultations with Mr. Blore, 
Mr. Terry, and Mr. Skene, as well as with Mr. Atkinson 
— and the actual builders placed considerable inventive 
talents, as well as admirable workmanship, at the service 
of their friendly employer. Every preparation was now ^ 
made by them, and the foundations might have been set 
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about without farther delay ; but he was very reluctant to 
authorize the demolition of the rustic porch of the old 
cottage, with its luxuriant overgrowth of roses and jessa- 
mines ; and, in short, could not make up his mind to sign 
the death-waiTant of this favourite bower until winter had 
robbed it of its beauties. He then made an excursion 
from Edinburgh, on purpose to be present at its downfall — 
saved as many of the creepers as seemed likely to survive 
removal, and planted them with his own hands about a 
somewhat similar porch, erected expressly for their recep- 
tion, at his daughter Sophia’s little cottage of Chiefs wood. 

There my wife and I spent this summer and autumn of 
1821 — the first of several seasons, which will ever dwell 
on my memory as the happiest of my life. We were 
near enough Abbotsford to partake as often as we liked 
of its brilliant society ; yet could do so without being ex- 
posed to the worry and exhaustion of spirit which the 
daily reception of new-comers entailed upon all the family 
except Sir Walter himself. But, in truth, even he was 
not always proof against the annoyances connected with 
such a style of open-house-keeping. Even his temper 
sunk sometimes under the solemn applauses of learned 
dulness, the vapid raptures of painted and periwigged 
dowagers, the horse-leech avidity with which underbred 
foreigners urged their questions, and the pompous simpers 
of condescending magnates. When sore beset at home 
in this way, he would every now and then discover that 
he had some very particular business to attend to on an 
outlying part of his estate, and craving the indulgence of 
his guests overnight, appear at the cabin in the glen be- 
fore its inhabitants were astir in the morning. The clat- 
ter of Sybyl Grey’s hoofs, the yelping of Mustard and 
Spice, aud his own joyous shout of reveilles under our 
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windows, were the signal that he had burst his toils, and 
meant for that day to take his ease in his inn.*’ On de- 
scending, he was to be found seated w ith all his dogs and 
ours about him, under a spreading ash that overshadowed 
half the bank between the cottage and the brook, point- 
ing the edge of his woodman’s axe for himself, and listen- 
ing to Tom Purdie’s lecture touching the plantation that 
most needed thinning. After breakfast, he would take 
possession of a dressing-room up stairs, and write a chap- 
ter of The Pirate; and then, having made up and de- 
spatched his packet for Mr. Ballantyne, away to join Pur- 
die wherever the foresters were at work — and sometimes 
to labour among them as strenuously as John Swanston 
himself — until it was time either to rejoin his own party 
at Abbotsford, or the quiet circle of the cottage. — When 
his guests were few and friendly, he often made them come 
over and meet him at Chiefswood in a body towards even- 
ing ; and surely he never appeared to more amiable ad- 
vantage than when helping his young people with their lit- 
tle arrangements upon such occasions. He was ready with 
all sorts of devices to supply the wants of a narrow esbib- 
lishment ; he used to delight particularly in sinking the 
wine in a well under the ere he went out, and haul- 
ing up the basket just before dinner was announced — 
this primitive process being, he said, what he had always 
practised when a young housekeeper ; and in his opinion 
far superior in its results to any application of ice ; and, 
in the same spirit, whenever the weather was sufficiently 
genial, he voted for dining out of doors altogether, which 
at once got rid of the inconvenience of very small rooms, 
and made it natural and easy for the gentlemen to help 
ihe ladies, so that the paucity of servants went for noth- 
ing. Mr. Rose used to amuse himself with likening the 
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icene and tlie party to the closing act of one of those Kt- 
tie French dramas, where ^‘Monsieur le Comte” and 
^ Madame la Comtesse ” appear feasting at a village 
bridal under the trees ; but in truth, our M. le Comte ” 
was only trying to live over again for a few simple hours 
his own old life of Lasswade. 

When circumstances permitted, he usually spent one 
evening at least in the week at our little cottage ; and 
almost as frequently he did the like with the Fergussons, 
to whose table he could bring chance visitors, when he 
pleased, with equal freedom as to his daughter’s. Indeed 
it seemed to be much a matter of chance, any fine day 
when there had been no alarming invasion of the South- 
ron, whether the three families (which, in fact, made 
but one) should dine at Abbotsford, Huntly Bum, or at 
Chiefswood ; and at none of them was the party consid- 
ered quite complete, unless it included also Mr. Laidlaw. 
Death has laid a heavy hand upon that circle — as happy 
a circle I believe as ever met. Bright eyes now closed 
in dust, gay voices for ever silenced, seem to haunt me as 
I write. With three exceptions, they are all gone. Even 
since the last of these volumes * was finished, she whom 
I may now sadly record asf next to Sir Walter himself, 
the chief ornament and delight at all those simple meet- 
ings — she to whose love I owed my own place in them 
— Scott’s eldest daughter, the one of all his children who 
in countenance, mind, and manners, most resembled him- 
eelf, and who indeed was as like him in all things as a 
gentle innocent woman can ever be to a great man deeply 
iried and skilled in the struggles and perplexities of ac- 
tive life — she, too, is no more. And in the very hour 

♦ The4th,vol. of Ihe original edition was published in July — the 
IKh (of which this was the sixth chapter) in October 1837^ 
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that saw her laid in her grave, the only other female sur- 
vivor, her dearest friend Margaret Fergusson, breathed 
her last also. — But enough — and more than I intended 
• — I must resume the story of Abbotsford. 

During several weeks of that delightful summer, Scott 
had under his roof Mr. William Erskine and two of his 
daughters ; this being, I believe, their first visit to Tweed- 
side since the death of Mrs- Erskine in September 1819. 
He had probably made a point of having his friend with 
him at this parti.'.ular time, because he was desirous of 
having the benefit of his advice and corrections from day 
to day as he advanced in the composition of the Pirate 
— with the localities of which romance the Sheriff of 
Orkney and Zetland was of course thoroughly familiar. 
At all events, the constant and eager delight with which 
Erskine watched the progress of the tale has left a deep 
impression on my memory ; and indeed I heard so many 
of its chapters first read from the MS. by him, that I can 
never open the book now without thinking I hear his 
voice. Sir Walter used to give him at breakfast the pages 
he had written that morning ; and very commonly, while 
he was again at work in his study, Erskine would walk 
over to Chiefswood, that he might have the pleasure of 
reading them aloud to my wife and me under our favour- 
ite tree, before the packet had to be sealed up for the 
printer, or rather for the transcriber in Edinburgh. 1 
cannot paint the delight and the pride with which he ac- 
|uitted himself on such occasions. The little artifice of 
his manner was merely superficial, and was wholly forgot- 
ten as tender affection and admiration, fresh as the im- 
pulses of childhood, glistened in his eye, and trembled in 
his voice. 

This reminds me that I have not yet attempted any 
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sketch of the person and manners of Scott’s most intimate 
friend. Their case was no contradiction to the old saying, 
that the most attached comrades are often very unlike 
each other in character and temperament. The mere 
physical contrast was as strong as could well be, and this 
is not unworthy of notice here ; for Erskine was, I think, 
the only man in whose society Scott took great pleasure, 
during the more vigorous part of his life, that had neither 
constitution nor inclination for any of the rough bodily 
exercises in which he himself delighted. The Counsellor 
(as Scott always called him) w'as a little man of feeble 
make, who seemed unhappy when his pony got beyond a 
foot-pace, and had never, I should suppose, addicted him- 
self to any out-of-doors sport whatever. He would, I 
fancy, have as soon thought of slaying his own mutton as 
of handling a fowling-piece : he used to shudder when he 
saw a party equipped for coursing, as if murder were in 
the w'ind ; but the cool meditative angler was in his eyes 
the abomination of abominations. His small elegant feat- 
ures, hectic cheek, and soft hazel eyes, were tlie index of 
the quick sensitive gentle spirit within. He had the warm 
heart of a woman, her generous enthusiasm, and some of 
her weaknesses. A beautiful landscape, or a fine sti-ain 
of music, w^ould send the tears rolling down his cheek ; 
and thou^ capable, I have no doubt, of exhibiting, had 
his duty called him to do so, the highest spirit of a hero 
or a martyr, he had very little command over his nerves 
amidst circumstances such as men of ordinary mould (to 
say nothing of iron fabrics like Scott’s) regard with in- 
difference. He would dismount to lead his horse down 
what his friend hardly perceived to be a descent at all 
grew pale at a precipice ; and, unlike the White Lady of 
Avenel, would go a long way round fof a bridge. 
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Erskine had as yet been rather unfortunate in his pro- 
%ssional career, and thought a sheriffship by no means 
ihe kind of advancement due to his merits, and which his 
connexions might naturally have secured for him. These 
circumstances had at the time when I first observed him 
tinged his demeanour ; he had come to intermingle a cer 
lain wayward snappishness now and then with his foren 
sic exhibitions, and in private seemed inclined (though 
altogether incapable of abandoning the Tory party) to 
say bitter things of people in high places ; but with these 
exceptions, never was benevolence towards all the human 
race more lively and overflowing than his evidently was, 
even when he considered himself as one who had reason 
to complain of his luck in the world. Now, however, 
these little asperities had disappeared; one great real 
grief liad cast its shadow over him, and submissive to the 
chastisement of heaven, he had no longer any thoughts 
for the petty misusage of mankind. Scott’s apprehension 
was, that his ambition was extinguished with his resent- 
ment ; and he was now using every endeavour, in connex- 
ion with their common friend the Lord Advocate Rae, to 
proCm*e for Erskine that long-coveted seat on the bench, 
about which the subdued widower himself had ceased to 
occupy his mind. By and by these views were realized 
to Scott’s high satisfaction, and for a brief season with 
the happiest effect on Erskine’s own spirits — but I shall 
not anticipate the sequel. 

Meanwhile he shrunk from the collisions of general 
society in Edinburgh, and lived almost exclusively in his 
own little circle of intimates. His conversation, though 
K>mewhat precise and finical on the first impression, was 
rich in knowledge. His literary ambition, active and as- 
pii-ing at the outset, had long before this time merged in 
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his profound veneration for Scott; but he still read a 
great deal, and did so as much I believe with a view to 
assisting Scott by hints and suggestions, as for his own 
amusement. He had much of his friend’s tact in extract- 
ing the picturesque from old, and, generally speaking, dull 
books ; and in bringing out his stores he often showed a 
great deal of quaint humour and sly wit. 

Scott, on his side, respected, trusted, and loved him, 
much as an affectionate husband does the wife who gave 
him her heart in youth, and thinks his thoughts rather 
than her own in the evening of life ; he soothed, cheered, 
and sustained Erskine habitually. I do not believe a 
more entire and perfect confidence ever subsisted than 
theirs was and always had been in each other ; and to 
one who had duly observed the creeping jealousies of hu- 
man nature, it might perhaps seem doubtful on which 
side the balance of real nobility of heart and character, 
as displayed in their connexion at the time of which I am 
speaking, ought to be cast. 

Among the commcm friends of their young days, of 
whom they both delighted to speak — and always spoke 
with warm and equal affection — was the sister of their 
friend Cranstoun, the confidant of Scott’s first unfortunate 
love, whom neither had now seen for a period of more 
than twenty years. This lady had undergone domestic 
afflictions more than sufficient to have crushed almost any 
spirit but her own. Her husband, the Count Purgstall, 
had died some years before this time, leaving her an only 
fon, a youth of the most amiable disposition, and possess- 
ing abilities which, had be lived to develop them, must 
have secured for him a high station in the annals of 
genius. This hope of her eyes, the last heir of an illus 
trious lineage, followed his father to the tomb in the nine* 
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teenth year of his age. The desolate Countess was urged 
by her family in Scotland to return, after this bereave- 
ment, to her native country ; but she had vowed to her 
son on his deathbed, that one day her dust should be 
mingled with his ; and no argument could induce her to 
depart from the resolution of remaining in solitary Styria. 
By her desire, a valued friend of the house of Purgstall, 
who had been bom and bred up on their estates, the cele- 
brated Orientalist, Joseph von Hammer, compiled a little 
memoir of ^ The Two Last Counts of Purgstall,^' which 
he put forth, in January 1821, under the title of “ Denk- 
mahl,” or Monument ; and of this work the Countess sent 
a copy to Sir Walter (with whom her correspondence had 
been during several years suspended), by the hands of 
her eldest brother, Mr. Henry Cranstoun, who had been 
visiting her in Styria, and who at this time occupied a 
villa within a few miles of Abbotsford. Scott’s letter of 
acknowledgment never reached her ; and indeed I doubt 
if it was ever despatched. He appears to have meditated 
a set of consolatory verses for its conclusion, and the muse 
not answering his call at the moment, I suspect he had 
allowed the sheet, which I now transcribe, to fall aside 
and be lost sight of among his multifarious masses of MS. 


“ To the Countess Purgstall^ ^c. jrc. 

“ My Dear and much-valued Friend, — You cannot imagine 
low much I was interested and affected by receiving your 
token of your kind recollection, after the interval of so many 
years. Your brother Henry breakmsted with me yesterday, 
^nd gave me the letter and the book, which served me as a 
matter of much melancholy reflection for many hours. 

“Hardly anything makes the mind recoil so much upon 
Itself, as the being suddenly and strongly recalled to times 
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long past, and tliat by the voice of one whom we have so 
much loved and respected. Do not think I have ever for- 
gotten you, or the many happy days I passed in Frederick 
Street, in society which fate has separated so far, and for “So 
many years. 

“ The little volume was particularly acceptable to me, as it 
acquainted me with many circumstances, of which distance 
and imperfect communication had either left me entirely ig- 
norant, or had transmitted only inaccurate information. 

“ Alas ! my dear friend, what can the utmost efforts of 
friendship offer you, beyond the sympatliy which, however 
sincere, must sound like an empty compliment in the ear of 
affliction? God knows with what willingness I would un- 
dertake anything which might afford you the melancholy 
consolation of knowing how much your old and early friend 
interests himself in the sad event which has so deeply wounded 
your peace of mind. The verses, therefore, which conclude 
this letter, must not be weighed according to their intrinsic 
value, for the more inadequate they are to express the feelings 
they would fain oonvey, the more they show the author’s anx- 
ious wish to do what may be grateful to you. 

“In trutih, I have long given up poetry. I have had my 
day with the public \ and being no great believer in poetical 
immortality, I was very well pleased to rise a winner, without 
continuing the game till I was beggared of any credit I had 
acquired. Besides, I felt the prudence of giving way before 
the more forcible and powerful genius of Byron. If I were 
either greedy, or jealous of poetical fame — and both are 
strangers to my nature — I might comfort myself with the 
thought, that I would heritate to strip myself to the contest 
so fearlessly as Byron does ; or to command the wonder and 
terror of the public, by exhibiting, in my own person, the 
sublime attitude of the dying gladiator. But with the old 
frankness of twenty years since, I will fairly own, that this 
bame delicacy of mine may arise more from conseidus want 
of vigour and inferiority, than from a delicate dislike to the 
tiature of conflict. At any rate, there is a time for eveiy* 
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fcLing, and without swi xrip<? oaths to it, I think my time for 
poetry has gone by. 

“ My health suffered non’ Uy last year, I think from over 
labour and excitation ; and tho.^^jrL it is now apparently re- 
stored to its usual tone, yet dui''^g the long and painful 
disorder (spasms in the stomiich,) an^ the firightful process 
of cme, by a prolonged use of calom^^l, 1 loaned that my 
frame was made of flesh, and not ot i^oi. — a conviction 
which I will long keep in remembrance, aiid a'^d any oc- 
cupation so laborious and agitating as poetiy miast be, to be 
worth anything. 

“ In this humour I often think of passing a few weeks on 
the continent — a summer vacation if I can — and of course 
my attraction to Gratz would be very strong. I fear this is 
the only chance of our meeting in this world — we, who once 
saw each other daily ! for I understand from George and 
Henry, that there is little chance of yonr coming here/ 
And when I look around me, and consider how many changes 
you would see in feature, form, and fashion, amongst all you 
knew and loved ; and how much, no sudden squall, or violem 
tempest, but the slow and gradual progress of life’s long voy 
age, has severed all the gallant fellowships whom you lef 
spreading their sails to the morning breeze, 1 really an 
not sure that you would have much pleasure. 

“ The gay and wild romance of life is over with all of us 
The real, dull, and stern history of humanity has made a fai 
greater progress over our heads ; and age, dark and xmlovely 
has laid his crutch over the stoutest fellow’s shoulders. On« 
thing your cdd society may boast, that they have all run then 
course with honohr, and almost all with distinction ; and th< 
brother suppers of Frederick Street have certainly made a 
very considerable figure in the world, as was to be expected 
fi*om her talents under whose auspices they were assembled. 

‘‘ One of the most pleasant sights which you would see ir 
Scotland, as it now stands, would, be your brother George in 
possession of the most beautiful and romantic place in Clydes' 
dale — Corehouse. I have promised often to go out with hirng 

VOL. VL 11 
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and asaast Lim Tntli my deep experience as a planter and land* 
scape gardener. I promise you my oaks will outlast my lau- 
rels; and I pique myself more upon my compositions for 
manure than on any other compositions whatsoever to which 
I was ever accessory. But so much does business of one 
sort or other engage us both, that we never have been able 
to fix a rime which suited us both ; and with the utmost wish 
to make out the party, perhaps we never may. 

‘‘ This is a melancholy letter, but it is chiefly so from the 
sad tone of yours — who have had such real disasters to la- 
ment — while mine is only the humorous sadness, which a 
retrospect on human life is sure to produce on the most 
prosperous. For my own course of life, I have only to be 
ashamed of its prosperity, and afraid of its termination ; for 
I have little reason, arguing on the doctrine of chances, to 
hope that the same good fortune will attend me for ever. I 
have had an afiectionate and promising family, many friends, 
few unfriends, and, I think, no enemies — and more of fame 
and fortune than mere literature ever procured for a man 
before. 

“I dwell among my own people, and have many whose 
happiness is dependent on me, and which I study to the best 
of my power. I trust my temper, which you know is by 
nature good and easy, has not been spoiled by flattery or 
prosperity; and therefore I have escaped entirely that irri- 
tability of disposition which I think is plante<l, like the slave 
in the poet’s chariot, to prevent his enjoying his triumph- 

“ Should things, therefore, change with me — and in these 
times, or indeed in any rimes, such change is to he appre- 
hended — I trust I shall be aide to surrender these adventi- 
tious advantages, as I would my upper dress, as something 
extremely comfortable, but which I can make shift to do 
without.”* . . . 

* In communicating this letter to my friend Captain HaH, when he 
was engaged in his Account of a Visit to Madame de Purgstall during 
the last months of her life, I suggested to him, in consequence of an 
ezpressioxi about Scott^s health, that it must have been written in 1820 
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As I may have no occasion hereafter to allude to the 
early friend with whose sorrows Scott thus sympathized 
amidst the meridian splendours of his own worldly career, 
I may take this opportunity of mentioning, that Captain 
Basil Hall’s conjecture, of her having been the original of 
Diana Vernon, appeared to myself from the first chimer- 
ical ; and that I have since heard those who knew her 
best in the days of her intercourse with Sir Walter, ex- 
press the same opinion in the most decided manner. But 
to return. 

While the Pirate was advancing under Mr. Erskine’s 
eye, Scott had even more than the usual allowance of 
minor literary operations on hand. He edited a reprint 
of a curious old book, called Franck’s Northern Memoir, 
and the Contemplative Angler ; ” and he also prepared 
for the press a volume published soon after, under the 
title of “ Chronological Notes on Scottish Affairs, 1680 to 
1701, from the Diary of Lord Fountainhall.” The pro- 
fessional writings of that celebrated old lawyer had been 
much in his hands from his early years, on account of the 
incidental light which they throw on the events of a most 
memorable period in Scottish history : and he seems to 
have contemplated some more considerable selection from 
his remains, but to have dropped these intentions, on be- 
ing given to understand that they might interfere with 
those of Lord Fountainhalfs accomplished representative, 
the present Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Baronet. It is, 
however, to be regretted, that Sir Thomas’s promise of a 
Life of his eminent ancestor has not yet been redeemed. 

In August appeared the volume of the Novelist’s Li- 
brary, containing Scott’s Life of Smollett ; and it being 

The date of the “ Denkmahl,” to which it refers, is, however, sufficient 
Vidence that I ought to have said 1821. 
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now ascertained that John Ballantyne had died a debtorj 
the editor offered to proceed with this series of prefaces, 
on the footing that the whole profits of the work should 
go to his widow. Mr. Constable, whose health was now 
beginning to break, had gone southwards in quest of more 
genial air, and was at Hastings when he heard of this 
proposition. He immediately wrote to me, entreating me 
to represent to Sir Walter that the undertaking, having 
been coldly received at first, was unlikely to grow in fa- 
vour if continued on the same plan — that in his opinion 
the hulk of the volumes, and the small type of their text, 
had been unwisely chosen, for a work of mere entertain- 
ment, and could only be suitable for one of reference ; 
that Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, therefore, ought to 
be stopped at once, and another in a lighter shape, to 
range with the late collected edition of the first series of 
the Waverley Romances, announced with his own name 
as publisher, and Scott’s as editor. He ])roposed at the 
same time to commence the issue of a Select Library of 
English Poetry, with prefaces and a few notes by the 
same hand ; and calculating that each of these collections 
should extend to twenty-five volumes, and that the pub- 
lication of both might be concluded within two years — 
^ the writing of the prefaces, &c. forming perhaps an oc- 
casional relief from more important labours ” I — the 
bookseller ofifered to pay their editor in all the sum of 
£6000 : a small portion of which sum, as he hinted, 
would undoubtedly be more than Mrs. John Ballantyne 
could ever hope to derive from the prosecution of her 
husband’s last publishing adventure. Various causes 
combined to prevent the realization of these magnificent 
projects. Scott now, as at the beginning of his career of 
speculation, had views about what a collection of English 
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Poetry should be, in which even Constable could not, on 
consideration, be made to concur ; and I have already 
explained the coldness with which he regarded further 
attempts upon our Elder Novelists. The Ballantyne Li- 
brary crept on to the tenth volume, and was then dropped 
abruptly ; and the double negotiation with Constable was 
never renew^ed. 

Lady Louisa Stuart had not, I fancy, read Scott’s Lives 
of the Novelists until, some years after this time, they 
were collected into two little piratical duodecimos by a 
Parisian bookseller ; and on her then expressing her ad- 
miration of them, together with her astonishment that the 
speculation of which they formed a part should have at- 
tracted little notice of any sort, he answered as follows : 
— “I am delighted they aiford any entertainment, for 
they are rather flimsily written, being done merely to 
oblige a fnend: they were yoked to a gi’eat, ill-condi- 
tioned, lubberly, double-columned book, which they were 
as useful to tug along as a set of fleas would be to draw 
a mail-coach. It is very difficult to answer your Lady- 
ship’s curious question concerning change of taste; but 
whether in young or old, it takes place insensibly without 
the parties being aware of it. A grand-aunt of my own, 
Mrs. Keith of Ravelstone, who was a person of some 
condition, being a daughter of Sir John Swinton of Swin- 
ton — lived with unabated vigour of intellect to a very 
advanced age. She was very fond of reading, and en- 
joyed it to the last of her long life. One day she asked 
me, when we happened to be alone together, whether I 
had ever seen Mrs. Behn’s novels? — I confessed the 
charge. — Whether I could get her a sight of them?— i- 
I said, with some hesitation, I believed I could ; but that 
I did not think she would like either the manners, or the 
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language, whicL approached too near that of Charles II/s 
time to be quite proper reading. ‘ Nevertheless/ said the 
good old lady, ‘ I remember them being so much admired, 
and being so much interested in them myself, that I wish 
to look at them again/ To hear was to obey. So I sent 
Mrs. Apbra Behn, curiously sealed up, with ‘private 
and confidential ’ on the packet, to my gay old gi'and-aunt. 
The next time I saw her afterwards, she gave me back 
Aphra, properly wrapped up, with nearly th^sse words ; 
— ‘ Take back your bonny Mrs. Behn ; and, if you will 
take my advice, put her in the fire, for I found it impos- 
sible to get through the very first novel. But is it not,’ 
she said, ‘ a very odd thing that I, an old woman of eigh- 
ty and upwards, sitting alone, feel myself ashamed to read 
a book which, sixty years ago, I have heard read aloud 
for the amusement of large circles, consisting of the first 
and most creditable society in London ? ’ This, of course, 
was owing to the gradual improvement of the national 
taste and delicacy. The change that brings into and 
throws out of fashion particular styles of composition, is 
something of the same kind. It does not signify what the 
greater or less merit of the hook is: — the reader, as 
Tony Lumpkin says, must be in a concatenation accord- 
ingly — the fashion, or the general taste, must have pre- 
pared him to be pleased, or put him on his guard against 
it. It is much like dress. If Clarissa should appear be- 
fore a modern party in her lace ruffles and head-dress, or 
Lovelace in his wig, however genteelly powdered, I am 
afraid they would make no conquests ; the fashion which 
makes conquests of us in other respects, is very powerful 
in literary composition, and adds to the effect of some 
works, while in others it forms their sole merit.^’ 

Among other misceUaneous work of this autumn, Scott 
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wnused some leisure hours with writing a series of “ Pri- 
vate Letters,” supposed to have been discovered in the 
repositories of a Noble English Family, and giving a pic- 
ture of manners in town and country during the early 
part of the reign of James L These letters were printed 
as fast as he penned them, in a handsome quarto form, 
and he furnished the margin with a running commentary 
of notes, drawn up in the character of a disappointed 
chaplain, a keen Whig, or rather Eadical, overflowing on 
all occasions with spleen against Monarchy and Aristoc- 
racy. When the printing had reached the 72d page, 
however, he was told candidly by Erskine, by James Bal- 
lantyne, and also by myself, that, however clever his im- 
itation of the epistolaiy style of the period in question, 
he was throwing away in these letters the materials of as 
good a romance as he had ever penned ; and a few days 
afterwards he said to me — patting SybyPs neck till she 
danced under him — ‘‘You were all quite right: if the 
letters had passed for genuine they would have found fa- 
vour only with a few musty antiquaries, and if the joke 
were detected, there was not story enough to carry it off. 
1 shall hum the sheets, and give you Bonny King Jamie 
and all his tail in the old shape, as soon as I can get Cap- 
tain Goffe within view of the gallows.” 

Such was the origin of the “ Fortunes of Nigel.” As 
one set of the uncompleted Letters has been preserved, I 
shall here insert a specimen of them, in which the reader 
will easily recognize the germ of more than one scene of* 
ihe novel. 


“ Jerikin Harman to the Lord 

*‘My Lord, — Towching this new mishappe of Sir Thomas, 
whereof your Lrordshippc makes querie of me, I wdlde hartilio 
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that I could, truth and my bounden dutie alweys firste satis- 
fied, make suche answer as were fullie pleasaunte to me to 
wi-ite, or unto your Lordshippe to reade. But what remedy ? 
young men will have stirring bloodes; and the courtiei^like 
gallants of the time will be gamesome and dangerous, as they 
have beene in dayes past I think your Lordshippe is so wise, 
as to caste one eye backe to your own more juvenile time, 
whilest you looke forward with the other upon this mischaunce, 
which, upon my l>de, will be founde to be no otherwise harmful 
to Sir Thomas than as it shews him an hastie Hotspur of the 
day, suddenlie checking at whatsoever may seem to smirche 
his honour. As I am a trew man, and your Lordship^s poore 
kinsman and bounden servant, I think ther lives not a gentle- 
man more trew to his friende than Sir Thomas ; and although 
ye be but brothers uterine, yet so dearly doth he holde your 
favour, that his father, were the gode knight alyve, should not 
have more swaye with him than shalle your Lordship ; and, 
also, it is no kindly part to sow discord betwene brethrene,* 
for, as the* holy Psalmist say the, * Ecce quam bonum et quam 
jocun/lum hahiiare fratres^ &e. And moreover, it needes not 
to tell your Lordshippe that Sir Thomas is suddene in his 
anger; and it was but on Wednesday last that he said to me, 
with moohe distemperature, — Master Jenkin, 1 be tolde that 
ye meddle and make betwene me and my Lorde my brother; 
wherfore, take this for fe^T warninge, that when I shall fynde 
you so dooying, I will incontinent put my dager to the hilte in 
you ; — and this was spoken with all earnestness of visage and 
actioun, grasping of his poinard’s handle, as one who wolde 
presentlie make his words good. Surely, my Lord, it is not 
fair carriage toward you pore kinsman if anie out of your 
house make such reports of me, aud of that which I have writ- 
ten to you in sympleness of herte, and in obedience to your 
commaudemente, which is my law on this matter. Truely, 
my Lord, I wolde this was well looked to, otherweys my re- 
warde for trew service might be to handsell with my herte^a 
Diode the steel of a Milan poignado. Natheless, I will precede 
with my mater, fal hack fal edge, trustyng all utterly in the 
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emgleness of my integretie, and in your Lordshippe's discre- 
liouii. 

“ My Lorde, the braule which hath befallen channced thia 
waye, and not otherwise. It hap’d that one Raines, the mas- 
ter of the ordinarie where his honour Sir Thomas eteth well 
iiie dailie (when he is not in attendance at courte, wherein he 
is pen'hance more slacke than were wise), shoulde assemble 
some of the beste who haunte his house, havying diet ther for 
money. The purpose, as shewn forthe, was to tast a new 
piece of choice wyne, and ther Sir Thomas must nedes be, or 
the purpos holdes not, and the Alicant becometh Bastard. 
Wei, my Lord, dice ther wer and music, lustie helthes and 
dizzie braines, — some saye fair ladyes also, of which I know 
nought, save that suche cockatrices hatch wher such cockes of 
the game do haunt. Alweys ther was revel and wassail enow 
and to spare, Now it chaunced, that whilst one Dutton, of 
Graie’s-Inn, an Essex man, held the dice, Sir Thomas fillethe a 
fuUe carouse to the helth of the fair Ladie Elizabeth. Trulie, 
my Lord, I cannot blame his devotioun to so fair a saint, 
though I may wish the chapel for his adoration had been 
better chosen, and the companie more suitable; sed respice 
Jinem. The pledge being given, and alle men on foote, aye, 
and some on knee, to drink the same, young Philip Darcy, a 
near kinsman of my Lorde's, or so callying himself, takes on 
him to check at the helthe, askyng Sir Thomas if he were 
willinge to drink the same in a Venetian glasse V the mening 
of whiche hard sentence your Lordshippe shal esilie construe. 
Whereupon Sir Thomas, your Lordshippe's brother, somewhat 
shrewishly demanded whether that were his game or his ear- 
nest ; to which demaunde the uther answers recklessly as he 
that wolde not be brow-beaten, that Sir Thomas might take it 
for game or emest as him listed. Whereupon your Lord- 
shippers brother, throwing down withal the woodcocke's bill, 
with which, as the fashioun goes, he was picking his teeth, 
answered redily, he cared not that for his game or emest, for 
that neither were worth a bean. A small matter this to make 
luch a storie, for presentlie young Darcie up with the wine-pot 
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in which they had assaid the freshe hogshede, and heveth it at 
Sir Thomas, which vessel missing of the mark it was aym'd at, 
encountreth the hede of Master Button, when the outside of 
the flaggon did that which peradventure the inside had ac- 
complish’d somewhat later in the evening, and stretcheth him 
on the flore ; and then the ciie arose, and you might see twenty 
swords oute at once, and none rightly knowing wherfor. And 
the groomes and valets, who waited in the street and in the 
kitchen, and who, as seldom failes, had been as besy with the 
beer as their masters with the wine, presentlie fell at odds, 
and betoke themselves to their weapones ; so ther was bounc- 
ing of bucklers, and bandying of blades, instede of clattering 
of quart pottles, and chiming of harpis and fiddles. At length 
comes the wache, and, as oft happens in the like affraies, alle 
men join ageynst them, and they are beten bak ; An honest 
man, David Booth, constable of the night and a chandler by 
trade, is sorely hurt. The crie rises of Prentices, prentices, 
Clubs, clubs, for word went that the court-gallants and the 
Graie’s-lnn men had murther’d a citazen ; all mene take the 
street, and the whole ward is uppe, none well knowing why. 
Menewhile our gallants had the lucke and sense to disperse 
their company, some getting them into the Temple, the gates 
wherof were presentlie shut to prevent pursuite I warrant, 
and some taking boat as they might ; water thus saving whom 
wyne hath endaunger’d. The Alderman of the ward, worthy 
Master Danvelt, with Master Deputy, and others of repute, 
bestow’d themselves not a litel to compose the tumult, and so 
al past over for the evening. 

“ My Lord, this is the hole of the mater, so far as my earnest 
and anxious serch had therein, as well for the sake of my blode- 
relation to your honourable house, as frome afiectioun to my 
kinsman Sir Thomas, and especiallie in humble obedience to 
your regarded commandes. As for other offence given by Sir 
Thomas, whereof idle bruites are current, as that he should 
have call’d Master Dareie a codshead or an woodcocke, I can 
feme of no such termes, nor any nere to them, only that when 
he said he cared not for his game or emest, he fiung down the 
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woodcock's "bill, to whicli it may be there was sticking a part 
of the bead, though my informant saithe otherwise ; and he 
Btode so close by Sir Thomas, that he herde the quart-pot 
whissel as it flew betwixt there too hedes. Of damage done 
among the better sort, there is not muche; some cuts and 
thrusts ther wer, that had their sequents in blood and woundes, 
but none dedlie. Of the rascal sort, one fellowe is kill'd, and 
sundrie hurt. Hob Hilton, your brother's grome, for life a 
maymed man, having a slaah over the right hande, for faulte 
of a gauntlet. — Marry he has been a brave knave and a 
sturdie : and if it pleses your goode LordsHppe, I fynd he 
wolde gladlie be preferr’d when tym is fitting, to the office of 
bedle. He hath a burlie frame, and scare-babe visage; ha 
shall do wel enoughe in such charge, though lackyng the use 
of four fingers.* The hurtyng of the constabel is a worse 
matter; as also the anger that is between the courtiers and 
Graie's-Inn men ; so that yf close hede be not given, I doubt 
me we shall here of more Gesto Graiorum, Thei will not bo 
persuaded but that the quarrel betwixt Sir Thomas and young 
Darcie was simulate ; and that Master Dutton's hurte wes wil- 
ful ; whereas, on my lyfe, it will not be founde so. 

“ The counseyl hath taen the matter up, and I here H. M- 
spoke many things gravely and solidly, and as one who taketh 
to hert such unhappie chaunces, both against brauling and 
drinking. Sir Thomas, with others, hath put in plegge to be 
forthcoming ; and so strictly taken up was the unhappie mater 
of the Scots Lord,t that if Booth shulde die, which Gtod fore- 
fend, there might be a fereful reckoning: For one cityzen 

♦ “The death of the razcal sort is mentioned as he would have 
commemorated that of a dog; and his readiest plan of providing for a 
profligate menial, is to place him in superintendence of the unhapp;^ 
poor, over whom his fierce looks and rough demeanour are to supply 
the means of authority, winch his arm can no longer enibrce by actual 
Holence I ** 

t “ Perhaps the case of Lord Sanquhar. His Lordship had the mis- 
5}rtune to be hanged, for causing a poor iencing-master to be assassK 
uated, which seems the unhappy matter alluded to.^ 
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aayeth, I trust faislie, he saw Sir Thomas draw back I is hand, 
having in it a drawn sword, just as the constabel felle. It 
seems but too constant, that thei were within but short space 
of ech other when his unhappy chaunce befel. My Lord, it is 
not for me to saie what course your Lordshippe should steer in 
this storm, onlie that the Lord Chansellour’s gode worde wil, 
as resen is, do yeoman’s service. Schulde it come to fine or 
imprisonment, as is to be f^red, why should not your Lord* 
sliippe cast the weyght into the balance for that restraint 
which goode Sir Thomas must nedes bear himself, rather than 
for such penalty as must nedes pinche the purses of his frendes. 
Your Lordship alwayn knoweth best; but surely the yonge 
knyght hath but litel reson to expect that you shulde further 
engage yourself in such bondes as might be necessary to bring 
this fine unto the Chequer. Nether have wise men helde it 
unfit that heated hloode be coold by sequestration for a space 
from temptation. There is dout, moreover, whether he may 
not hold himself bounden, according to the forme of faythe 
which such gallants and stirring spirits profess, to have further 
meeting with Master Philip Darcie, or this same Dutton, or 
with bothe, on this rare dependence of an woodoocke’s hede, 
and a quart-pot; certeynly, methoughte, the last tym we met, 
and when he bare himself towards me, as I have premonish’d 
your Lordshippe, that he was fitter for quiet residence under 
safe keeping, than for a free walk amongst peceful men. 

“ And thus, my Lord, ye have the whole mater before you ; 
trew ye shall find it, — my dutie demands it, — unpleasing, I 
cannot amende it: But I truste neither more evil in esse 
nor in posse, than I have set forth as above. From one 
who is ever your Lordshippe's most bounden to command, 
&c.-~J. H.” 

I think it must have been about the middle of October 
that he dropped the scheme of this fictitious correspond- 
ence. I well remember the morning that he began the 
Fortunes of Nigel. The day being destined for Newark 
Hill, I went over to Abbotsford before breakfast, and 
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found Mr. Teriy (who had been staying there for some 
time) walking about with his friend's master-mason (John 
Smith), of whose proceedings he took a fatherly charge, 
as he might well do, since the plan of the building had 
been in a considerable measure the work of his own taste- 
While Terry and I were chatting, Scott came out, bare- 
eaded, with a bunch of MS. in his hand, and said, “Well, 
lads, Tve laid the keel of a new lugger this morning — 
here it is — be off to the waterside, and let me hear how 
you like it.’^ Terry took the papers, and walking up and 
down by the river, read to me the first chapter of Nigel- 
He expressed great delight with the animated opening, and 
especially with the contrast between its thorough stir of 
London life, and a chapter about Norna of the Fitful-head, 
in the third volume of the Pirate, which had been given 
to him in a similar manner the morning before. I could 
see that (according to the Sheriff's phrase) he smelt roast 
meat ; here there was every prospect of a fine field for 
the art of Terryjication, The actor, when our host met 
us returning from the haugh, did not fail to express his 
opinion that the new novel would be of this quality- Sir 
Walter, as he took the MS- from his hand, eyed him with 
a gay smile, in which genuine benevolence mingled with 
mock exultation, and then throwing himself into an at- 
titude of comical dignity, he rolled out, in the tones of 
John Kemble, one of the loftiest bursts of Ben Jonsoffa 
Mammon — 

“ Come on, sir. Now you set your foot on shore 
In Nmo orbe — 

Pertinax, my Surly,* 

Again I say to thee aloud, Be rich, 

This day thou shaJt have ingots.” — 

• The fun of this application of “my Surly” will not escape any 
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This was another period of “ refreshing the macliine.’^ 
Early in. November, I find Sir Walter writing thus to 
Constable's partner,' Mr. Cadell : “I want two books, 
Malcolm's London Redivivus, dr some such name, and 
Derham’s Artificial Clock-maker." [The reader of Nigel 
will understand these requests.] “ All good luck to you, 
commercially and otherwise. I am grown a shabby let- 
ter-writer, for my eyes are not so young as they were, 
and I grudge everything that does not go to press.” Such 
a feeling must often have been present with him ; yet I 
can find no period when he grudged writing a letter that 
might by possibility be of use to any of his family or 
fnends, and I must quote one of the many which about 
this very time reached his second son. 

^ To Mr. Charles Scott, 

( Care of the Reo. Mr. WiMame, Lampeter.) 

“ 21 fitN'ov.l 821 . 

"My Dear Charles, — I had the pleasure of your letter two 
days since, being the first symptom of your being alive and 
well which I have had direcUy since you left Abbotsford. I 
beg you will be more frequent in your communications, which 
must always be desirable when you are at such a distance- I 
am very glad to hear you are attending closely to make up 
lost time- Sport is a good thing both for health and pastime ; 
but you must never allow it to interfere with serious study. 
You have, my dear boy, your own fortune to make, with het- 
tei assistance of every kind than I had when the world first 
opened on me; and I assure you that had I not given some 
attention to learning (I have often regretted that, from want 

one who remembers the kind and good-humoured Terry’s power of as- 
suming a peculiarly saturnine aspect This queer grimness of look 
was invaluable to the comedian in several of his best parts f and is. 
private he ofien called it up when his heart was most cheerful. 
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®f opportunity, indifferent health, some, indolence, 1 did 
not do all I might have done), my own situation, and the ad- 
vantages which I may be able to procurfe for you, would have 
been very much bounded^ • Conader, therefore, study as the 
principal object. Many men have read and written their way 
to independence and fame ; but no man ever gained it by ex- 
clusive attention to exercises or to pleasures of any sort. You 
do not say anything of your friend Mr. Surtees,* who I hope 
is well. We all remember him with much affection, and 
should he sorry to think we were forgotten. 

“ Our Abbotsford hunt went off extremely well. We killed 
seven hares, I think, and our dogs behaved very well. A 
large party dined, and we sat down about twenty-five at table. 
Every gentleman present sung a song, iani hien que mal^ ex- 
cepting Walter, Lockhart, and I myself. I believe I should 
add the melancholy Jaques, Mr. Waugh, who, on this occasion, 
however, was not melancholy, f In short, we had a very merry 
and sociable party. 

“ There is, I think, no news here. The hedger, Captain 
Davidson, J has had a bad accident, and injured his leg much 
by the fall of a large stone. I am very anxious about him as 
a faithful and honest servant. Every one else at Abbotsford, 
horses and dogs included, are in great preservation. 

“ You ask me about reading history. You are quite right 
to read Clarendon — his style is a little long-winded ; but, oa 
the other hand, his characters may match those of the ancient 
historians, and one thinks they would know the very men if 

* Mr. Villiers Surtees, a school-fellow of Charles Scott’s at Lampe- 
ter, had spent the vacation of this year at Abbotsford. He is now one 
of tlie Supreme Judges at the Mauritius. 

t Mr. Waugh was a retired West Indian, of very dolorous aspect, 
who had settled at Melrose, built a large house there, surrounded it 
and his garden with a huge wall, and seldom emerged from his own 
precincts except upon the grand occasion of the Abbotsford Hunt. 
The villagers called him ‘‘the Melanqhob’' Man” — and considered 
him as aheady ‘‘dreein’ his dole for doings umang the poor niggers.” 

t This hedger had got the title of Captain, in m^oxy of his gal- 
lantry at some row. 
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yon were to meet them in society- Pew English writers have 
the same precision, either in describing the actors in great 
scenes, or the deeds which they performed. He was, you are 
aware, himself deeply engaged in the scenes which he depicts, 
and therefore colours them with the individual feeling, and 
sometimes, doubtless, -with the partiality of a partisan. Yet 1 
think he is, on the whole, a fair writer ; for though he always 
endeavours to excuse King Charles, yet he points out his mis- 
takes and errors, which certainly are neither few nor of slight 
consequence. Some of his history regards the country in 
which you are now a resident ; and you will find that much of 
the fate of that Great Civil War turned on the successful re- 
sistance made by the city of Gloucester, and the relief of that 
place by the Earl of Essex, by means of the trained bands of 
London, — a sort of force resembling our local militia or volun- 
teers. They are the subject of ridicule in all the plays and 
poems of the time; yet the sort of practice of arms which 
they had acquired, enabled them to withstand the charge of 
Prince Rupert and his gallant cavalry, who were then foiled 
for the first time. Read, my dear Charles, read, and read that 
which is useful. Man only differs from birds and beasts, because 
he has the means of avmling himself of the knowledge ac- 
quired by his predecessors. The swallow builds the same nest 
which its father and mother built ; and the sparrow does not 
improve by the experience of its parents. The son of the 
learned pig, if it had one, would be a mere brute, fit only to 
make bacon of. It is not so with the human race. Our an- 
cestors lodged in caves and wigwams, where we construct pal- 
aces for the rich, and comfortable dwellings for the poor ; and 
why is this — but because our eye is enabled to look back upon 
the past, to improve upon our ancestors' improvements, and to 
avoid their errors ? This can only be done by studying his- 
toiy, and comparing it with passing events. God has given 
you a strong memory, and the power of understanding that 
which yon give your mind to with attention — but all the ad- 
vantage to be derived from these qualities must depend on your 
own determination to avail yourself of them, and improve 
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tliem to the uttermost. That you should do so, -will be the 
gi’eatest satisfaction I can receive in my advanced life, and 
when my thoughts must be entirely turned on the success of 
my children. Write to me more frequently, and mention your 
studies particularly, and I will on my side be a good corre- 
spondent. 

“ I beg my compHments to Mr. and Mrs. Williams. I have 
left no room to sign myself your aiSTectionate father, 

“ W. S ” 

To return to business and Messrs. Constable. — Sir 
Walter concluded, before he went to town in November, 
another negotiation of importance with this house. They 
agreed to give for the remaining copyright of the four 
novels published between December 1819 and January 
1821 — to wit, Ivanhoe, the Monastery, the Abbot, and 
Kenilworth — the sum of five thousand guineas. The 
stipulation about not revealing the author’s name, under 
a penalty of £2000, was repeated. By these four novels, 
the fruits of scarcely more than twelve months’ labour, 
he had already cleared at least £10,000 before this bar- 
gain was completed. They, like their predecessors, were 
now issued in a collective shape, under the title of “ £lis^ 
\orical Romances, hj the Author of Waverley.” 

I cannot pretend to guess what the actual state of 
Scott’s pecuniary affairs was at the time when John Bal- 
lantyne’s death relieved them from one great source of com- 
plication and difficulty. But I have said enough to satisfy 
every reader, that when he began the second, and far the 
larger division of his building at Abbotsford, he must 
liave contemplated the utmost sum it could cost him as a 
mere trifle in relation to the resources at his command. 
He must have reckoned on clearing £30,000 at least in 
the course of a couple of years by the novels written 

VOL. VL 12 
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within such a period. The publisher of his Tales, who 
best knew how they were produced, and what they 
brought of gross profit, and who must have had the 
sti'ongest interest in keeping the author^s name untar- 
nished by any risk or reputation of failure, would willing- 
ly, as we have seen, have given him £6000 more within 
a space of two years for works of a less serious sort, like 
ly to be despatched at leisure hours, without at all inter- 
fering with the main manufacture. But alas ! even 
this was not all. Messrs. Constable had such faith in the 
prospective fertility of his imagination, that they were by 
this time quite ready to sign bargains and grant bills for 
novels and romances to be produced hereafter, but of 
which the subjects and the names were alike unknown to 
them and to the man from whose pen they were to pro- 
ceed. A forgotten satirist well says, — 

“ The active principle within 
Works on some brains the effect of gin; ” 

but in his case, every exteraal influence combined to stir 
the flame, and swell the intoxication of restless exuberant 
energy. His allies knew, indeed, what he did not, that 
the sale of his novels was rather less than it had been in 
the days of Ivanhoe; and hints had sometimes been 
dropped to him that it might be well to try the effect of 
a pause. But he always thought — and James Ballan- 
tyne had decidedly the same opinion — that his best 
things were those which he threw off the most easily and 
swiftly; and it was no wonder that his booksellers, seeing 
how immeasurably even his worst excelled in popularity, 
as in merit, any other person’s best, should have shrunk 
from the experiment of a decisive damper. On the con- 
trary, they might be excused for from time to time flat* 
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tering themselves that if the hooks sold at a less rate, this 
might be counterpoi&ed by still greater rapidity of pro- 
duction, They could not make up their minds to cast the 
peerless vessel adrift ; and, in short, afier every little whis- 
per of prudential misgiving, echoed the unfailing burden 
of Ballantyne’s song — to push on, hoisting more and 
more sail as the wind lulled. 

He was as eager to do as they could be to suggest — 
and this I well knew at the time. I had, however, no 
notion, until all his correspondence lay before me, of the 
extent to which he had permitted himself thus early to 
build on the chances of life, health, and continued popu- 
larity. Before the Fortunes of Nigel issued from the 
press, Scott had exchanged instruments, and received his 
bookseller’s bills, for no less than four “ works of fiction ” 

• — not one of them otherwise described in the deeds of 
agreement — to be produced in unbroken succession, each 
of them to fill at least three volumes, but with pix>per 
saving clauses as to increase of copy-money in case any 
of them should run to four. And within two years all 
this anticipation had been wiped off by Peveril of the 
Peak, Quentin Durward, St. Eonan’s Well, and Red- 
gauntlet ; and the new castle was by that time complete, 
and overflowing with all its splendour 5 but by that time 
the end also was approaching ! 

The splendid Romance of the Pirate was published in 
the beginning of December 1821 ; and the wild freshness 
of its atmosphere, the beautiful contrast of Minna and 
Brenda, and the exquisitely drawn character of Captain 
Cleveland, found the reception which they deserve^L 
The work was analyzed with remarkable care in the 
Quarterly Review — by a critic second to few, either in 
the manly heartiness of his sympathy with the felicities 
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of genius, or in tlie honest acuteness of his censure in 
cases of negligence and confusion. This was the second 
of a series of articles in that Journal, conceived and 
executed in a tone widely different from those given to 
Waverley, Guy Mannering, and the Antiquary. I fancy 
Mr. Gifford had become convinced that he had made a 
grievous mistake in this matter, before he acquiesced in 
Scott’s proposal about “ quartering the child ” in Janu- 
ary 1816 ; and if he was fortunate in finding a contrib- 
utor able and willing to treat the rest of Father Jede- 
diah’s progeny with excellent skill, and in a spirit more 
accordant with the just and general sentiments of the 
public, we must also recognize a pleasing and honourable 
trait of character in the frankness with which the recluse 
and often despotic editor now delegated the pen to Mr. 
Senior. 

On the 13th December, Sir Walter received a copy of 
Cain, as yet unpublished, from Lord Byron’s bookseller 
who had been instructed to ask whether he had any 
objection to having the ^‘Mystery” dedicated to him. 
He replied in these words: — 


“ To John Murray, Esq., Albemarle Street, London. 

“ Edinburgh, 17th December 1821. 

“ My Dear Sir, — I accept with feelings of great obligation 
thi flattering proposal of Lord Byron to prefix my name to 
the very grand and tremendous drama of Cain. I may be 
partial to it, and you will allow I have cause ; but I do not 
know that his Muse has ever taken so lofty a flight amid her 
former soarings. He has certainly matched Milton on his own 
ground. Some part of the language is bold, and may shock 
one class of readers, whose tone will be adopted by others out 
of affectation or envy. But then they must condemn the Par* 
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lidise Lost, if they have a mind to be consistent. The fiend- 
like reasoning and bold blasphemy of the fiend and of his papil 
lead exactly to the point which was to be expected — the com- 
mission of the firat murder, and the ruin and despair of the 
perpetiator. 

“ I do not see how any one can accuse the author himself 
of Manicheism. The devil takes the language of that sect, 
doubtless; because, not being able to deny the existence of 
the Good Principle, he endeavors to exalt himself — the Evil 
Principle — to a seeming equality with the Good; but such 
arguments, in the mouth of such a being, can only be used to 
deceive and to betray. Lord Byron might have made this 
more evident, by placing in the mouth of Adam, or of some 
good and protecting spirit, the reasons which render the ex- 
istence of moral evil consistent with the general benevolence 
of the Deity. The great key to the mystery is, perhaps, the 
imperfection of our own faculties, which see and feel strongly 
the partial evils which press upon us, but know too little 
of the general system of the universe, to be aware how the 
existence of these is to be reconciled with the benevolence of 
the great Creator. — Ever yours truly, 

“Walter Scott.” 

In some preceding narratives of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Life, I find the principal feature for 1821 to be an afl^ir 
of which I have as yet said nothing; and which, not- 
withstanding the examples I have before me, I must be 
excused for treating on a scale commensurate with his 
real share and interest therein. I allude to an unfortu- 
nate newspaper, by name The Beacon^ which began to 
,be published in Edinburgh in January 1821, and was 
abruptly discontinued in the August of the same year. 
It originated in the alarm with which the Edinburgh 
Tories contemplated the progress of Radical doctrines 
iuring the agitation of the Queen’s business in 1820— « 
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and tlie want of any adequate counteraction on the part 
of the Ministerial newspapers in the north. James Bal- 
lantyne had on that occasion swerved from his banner — ■ 
and by so doing given not a little offence to Scott. He 
approved, therefore, of the project of a new Weekly 
Journal, to be conducted by some steadier hand ; * and 
when it was proposed to raise the requisite capital for the 
speculation by private subscription, expressed his willing- 
ness to contribute whatever sum should be named by 
other gentlemen of his standing. This was accepted of 
course ; but every part of the advice with which the only 
man in the whole conclave, that understood a jot about 
such things, coupled his tender of alliance, was departed 
from in practice. No experienced and responsible editor 
of the sort he pointed out as indispensable was secured ; 
the violence of disaffected spleen was encountered by a 
vein of satire which seemed more fierce than frolicsome j 
the Law Officers of the Crown, whom he had most stren- 
uously cautioned against any participation in the concern, 
were rash enough to commit themselves in it ; the sub- 
scribers, like true Scotchmen, in place of paying down 
their money, and thinking no more of that part of the 
matter, chose to put their names to a bond of security on 
which the sum-total w^as to be advanced by bankers ; and 
thus, by their own over-caution as to a few pounds, laid 
the foundation for a long train of humiliating distresses 
and disgraces ; and ‘finally, when the rude drollery of the 
young hot-bloods to whom they had entrusted the editor- 
ship of their paper, produced its natural consequences, 

* It has been asserted, since this work first appeared, that the editor- 
jihip of the proposed journal was offered to Ballantyne, au(J decimerf 
by him. If so, he had no doubt found the offer accompanied wit]\ 
requisition of political pledges, which he could not grant. [1839.] 
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and ihe ferment of Whig indignation began to boil over 
upon the dignified patrons of what was denounced as a 
systematic scheme of calumny and defamation — these 
seniors shrunk from the dilemma as rashly as they had 
plunged into it, and instead of compelling the juvenile 
allies to adopt a more prudent course, and gradually give 
the journal a tone worthy of open approbation, they, at 
the first blush of personal difldculty, left their instruments 
in the lurch, and, without even consulting Scott, ordered 
the Beacon to be extinguished at an hour’s notice. 

A more pitiable mass of blunder and imbecility was 
never heaped together than the whole of this affair 
exhibited; and from a very early period Scott was so 
disgusted with it, that he never even saw the newspa- 
per, of which Whigs and Badicals believed, or affected 
to believe, that the conduct and management were in 
some degree at least under his dictation. The results 
were lamentable : the Beacon was made the subject of 
Parliamentary discussion, from which the then heads of 
Scotch Toryism did not escape in any very consolatory 
plight; but above all, the Beacon bequeathed its rancour 
and rashness, though not its ability, to a Glasgow paper 
of similar form and pi*etenaions, entitled The SentineL 
By that organ the personal quarrels of the Beacon were 
taken up and pursued with relentless industry ; and final- 
ly, the Glasgow editors disagreeing, some moment of 
angry confusion betrayed a box of MSS., by which the 
late Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck was revealed 
as the writer of certain truculent enough pasquinades. 
k leading Edinburgh Whig, who had been pilloried in 
one or more of these, challenged Boswell — and the 
Baronet fell in as miserable a quarrel as ever cost tha 
i)lood of a high-spirited gentleman. 
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This tragedy occurred in the early part of 1 83^ ; and 
soon afterwards followed those debates on the whole busi- 
ness in the House of Commons, for which, if any reader 
feels curiosity about them, I refer him to the Parliament- 
ary Histories of the time. A single extract from one 
of Scott’s letters to a member of the then Government 
in London will be sufficient for my purpose ; and abun- 
dantly confirm what I have said as to his personal part 
in the affairs of the Beacon : — 


“ To J. W* CroTcer^ Esq.^ Admiralty, 

‘‘ My Dear Croker, — I had the fate of Cassandra 

in the Beacon matter from beginning to end. 1 endeav- 
oured in vain to impress on them the necessity of having 
an editor who was really up to the business, and could mix 
spirit with discretion — one of those gentlemen of the press,” 
who understand the exact lengths to which they can go in their 
vocation. Then I wished them, in place of that Bond^ to have 
each thrown down his hundred pounds, and never inquired 
more about it — and lastly, I exclaimed against the Crown 
Counsel being at all concerned. In the two first remon- 
strances I was not listened to — in the last I thought myself 
successful, and it was not till long afterwards that I heard 
they had actually subscribed the Bond. Then the hasty re- 
nunciation of the thing, as if we had been doing something 
very atrocious, put me mad altogether. The younger breth- 
ren too, allege that they are put into the front of the fight, 
and deserted on the first pinch ; and on my word I cannot say 
the accusation is altogether fiEdse, though I have been doing 
my best to mediate betwixt the parties, and keep the peace 
if possible. The fact is, it is a blasted business, and will con- 
tinue long to have had consequences. — Yours in all love and 
kindness, Walter Scott.” 
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CHAPTER LV. 

WUliam ErsHne promoted to the Bench —• Joanna BaiUie*i 
Miscellany — Halidon Hill and Macduff *$ Cross Letters 
to Lord Montagu — Last Portrait by Raeburn — Consta^- 
ble*s Letter on the appearance of the Fortunes of Nigel — 
Halidon HUl published, 

1822. 

In January 1822, Sir Walter had the great satisfac- 
tion of seeing Erskine at length promoted to a seat on 
the Bench of the Court of Session, by the title of Lord 
Kimiedder ; and his pleasure was enhanced doubtless by 
the reflection that his friend owed this elevation very 
much, if not mainly, to his own unwearied exertions 
on his behalf. TMs happy event occurred just about 
the time when Joanna Baillie was distressed by hearing 
of the sudden and total ruin of an old friend of hers, a 
Scotch gentleman long distinguished in the commerce 
of the city of London; and she thought of collecting 
among her literary acquaintance such contributions as 
might, with some gleanings of her own portfolios, fill 
up a volume of poetical miscellanies, to be published, 
by subscription, for the benefit of the merchant’s family. 
In requesting Sir Walter to write something for this 
purpose, she also asked him to communicate the scheme, 
in her name, to various common friends in the North — ^ 
among others, to the new Judge. Scott’s answer was — 
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“ To Miss Joanna BaUlie, Hampstead. 

« Edinburgh, Feb. 10, 1822. 

“My Dear Friend, — No one has so good a title as you to 
command me in all my strength, and in all my weakness. I 
do not believe I have a single scrap of unpublished poetry, for 
I was never a willing composer of occasional pieces, and when 
I have been guilty of such effusions, it was to answer the 
purpose of some publisher of songs, or the like immediate 
demand. The consequence is, that all these trifles have been 
long before the public, and whatever I add to your collection 
must have the grace of novelty, in case it should have no 
other. I do not know what should make it rather a melan- 
choly task for me now-a-days to sit down and versify — I did 
not use to think it so — but I have ceased, I know not why, to 
find pleasure in it, and yet I do not think I have lost any of 
the faculties I ever possessed for the task ; but I was never 
fond of my own poetry, and am now much out of conceit with 
it. All this another person less candid in construction than 
yourself would interpret into a hint to send a good dose of 
praise — hut you know we have agreed long ago to be above 
ordinances, like Cromwell’s saints. When I go to the country 
upon the 12th of March, I will try what the waterside can do 
for me, for there is no inspiration in causeways and kennels, 
f »r even the Court of Session. Ton have the victory over me 
now, for I remember laughing at you for saying you could 
only write your beautiful lyrics upon a fine warm day. But 
what is this something to be ? I wish you would give me a 
subject, for that would cut off half my difficulties. 

“I am delighted with the prospect of seeing Miss Edge- 
worth, and making her personal acquaintance. I expect 
her to be just what you describe — a being totally void of 
affectation, and who, like one other lady of my acquaint- 
ance, carries her literary reputation as freely and easily ai 
the milk-maid in my country does the leglen^ which she car- 
ries on her head, and walks as gracefully with it as a du(ihe 5 s. 
Some of the fair sex, and some of the foul sex, too, cany thei> 
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renown in London fashion on a yoke and a pair of pitchers. 
The consequence is, that besides poking frightfully, they are 
hitting every one on the shins with their buckets. Now this 
is all nonsense — too fantastic to be written to anybody but 
a person of good sense. By the way, did you know Miss 
Austen, authoress of some novels which have a great deal of 
nature in them? — nature in ordinary and middle life, to be 
sure, but valuable from its strong resemblance and correct 
drawing. I wonder which way she carried her pail ? * 

^ When the late collection of Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Miscellanies 
was preparing, the publisher of the Quarterly Review led me into a 
mistake, which I may as well take this opportunity of apologizing for. 
Glancing hastily over his private records, he included in his list of Sir 
Walter’s contributions to his journal an article on Miss Austen’s nov- 
els, in No. xlviii. for January 1821; and as the opinions which the ar- 
ticle expresses on their merits and defects harmonized with the usual 
tone of Scott’s conversation, I saw no reason to doubt that he had 
drawn it up, although tlie style might have been considerably doctored 
by Mr. Gifford. I have since learned that the reviewal in question was 
in fact written by Dr. Whately, now Archbishop of Dublin; and that 
the article which Scott did contribute to the Quarterly on the novela 
of Miss Austen, was that which the reader will find in No. xxvii. 
Prnma, and JS^orthanger Abbcy^ in particular, were great favourites of 
Ills, and he often read chapters of them to his evening circle. “We 
bestow no mean compliment upon the author of Emma,” says Sir Wal- 
ter, “ when we say, that keeping close to common incidents, and to 
such characters as occupy the ordinary walks of life, she has produced 
sketches of such spirit and originality, that we never miss tlie excita- 
tion which depends upon a narrative of uncommon events, arising 
from the consideration of minds, manners, and sentiments, greatly 
above our own. In this class she stands almost alone; for the scenes 
of MQss Edgeworth are laid in higher life, varied by more romantic in- 
cident, and by her remarkable power of embodying and illustrating 
national character. But the author of Emma confines herself chiefly 
to the middling classes of society; her most distinguished characters 
do not risse greatly above well-bred country gentlemen and ladies ; and 
^ose which are sketched with most -ftrigiiiality and precision, belong 

a class rather below that standard. The narrative of all her novels 
IS composed of such common occurrences as may have fallen under th« 
observation of most folks; and her dramatis persona conduct them- 
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“ I did indeed rejoice at Erskine’s promotion. There is a 
degree of melancholy attending the later stage of a harris- 
tei^s profession, which, though no one cares for sentimental- 
ities attendant on a man of fifty or thereabout, in a rusty 
black bombazine gown, are not the less cruelly felt : their bua- 
ness sooner or later fails, for younger men will work cheaper, 
and longer, and harder — besides that the cases are few, com- 
paratively, in which senior counsel are engaged, and it is not 
etiquette to ask any one in that advanced age to take the 
whole burden of a cause. Insensibly, without decay of talent, 
and without losing the public esteem, there is a gradual decay 
of employment, which almost no man ever practised thirty 
years without experiencing; and thus the honours and dig- 
nities of the Bench, so hardly earned, and themselves leading 
but to toils of another kind, are peculiarly desirable. Erskine 
would have sat there ten years ago, but for wretched intrigues. 
He has a very poetical and elegant mind, but I do not know 
of any poetry of bis writing, except some additional stanzas 
to Collins* Ode on Scottish Superstitions, long ^nce published 
in the Border Minstrelsy. I doubt it would not be consistent 
with his high office to write poetry now, but you may add his 
name with Mrs. Scott*s (Heaven forgive me ! I should have 
said Lady Scott’s) and mine to the subscription-list. I will 
not pronuse to get you more, for people always look as if you 
were asking the guinea for yourself — there John Bull has the 
better of Sawney ; to be sure, he has more guineas to bestow, 
but we retain our reluctance to part with hard cash, though 
profuse enough in our hospitality. I have seen a laird, after 
giving us more champagne and claret than we cared to drink, 
look pale at the idea of paying a crown in charity. 

“ I am seriously tempted, though it would be sending coals 
to ifewcastle with a vengeance, not to mention salt to Dysart, 
and all other superfluous importations — I am, I say, strangely 

BtsiveS upon the motives and principles which the readers may recog- 
nize as ruling their own and that of most of their acquaintances. The 
kind of moral, also, which these novels inculcate, applies equally U 
Che paths of common life,” &c. &c.— Quarterly ReoteWy Ootdbeir 1815 
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tempted to write for your protegds a dramatic scene on an in- 
cident which happened at the battle of Halidon Hill (I think.) 
It was to me a nursery tale, often told by Mrs. Margaret Swin- 
ton, sister of my maternal grandmother ; a fine old lady of high 
blood, and of as high a mind, who was lineally descended from 
one of the actors. The anecdote was briefly thus. The family 
of Swinton is very ancient, and was once very powerful, and 
at the period of this battle the knight of Swinton was gigantic 
in stature, unequalled in strength, and a sage and experienced 
leader to boot. In one of those quarrels which divided the 
kingdom of Scotland in every corner, he had slain his neigh- 
bour, the head of the Gordon family, and an inveterate feud 
had ensued 5 for it seems that powerful as the Gordousal ways 
were, the Swintons could then bide a bang with them- Well, 
the battle of Halidon began, and the Scottish army, unskilfully 
disposed on the side of a hill where no arrow fell in vain, was 
dreadfully galled by the archery of the English, as usual; 
upon which Swinton approached the Scottish General, re- 
questing command of a body of cavalry, and pledging his 
honour that he would, if so supported, charge and disperse 
the English archery — one of the manoeuvres by which Bruce 
gained the battle of Bannockburn. — This was refused, out of 
stupidity or sullenness, by the General, on which Swinton ex- 
pressed his determination to charge at the head of his own fol- 
lowers, though totally inadequate for the purpose. The young 
Gordon heard the proposal, son of him whom Swinton had 
slain, and with one of those irregular bursts of generosity and 
feeling which redeem the dark ages from the character of utter 
barbarism, he threw himself from his horse, and kneeled down 
before Swinton. — ‘ I have not yet been knighted,’ he said, 
‘ and never can I take the honour from the hand of a truer, 
more loyal, more valiant leader, than he who slew my father : 
grant me,’ he said, ‘ the boon I ask, and I unite my forces to 
yours, that we may live and die together.’ His feudal enemy 
became instantly his godfather in chivalry, and his ally in 
battle. Swinton knighted the young Gordon, and they rushed 
iown at the head of their united retainers, dispersed the arch- 
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ery, and would have turned the battle, had they been snpi 
ported. At length they both fell, and all who followed them 
were cut off ; and it was remarked, that while the fight lasted, 
the old giant guarded the young man’s life more than his own, 
and the same was indicated by the manner in which his body 
lay stretched over that of Gordon. Now, do not laugh at my 
Berwickshire lurr^ which I assure you is literally and lineally 
handed down to me by my grandmother, from this fine old 
Goliah* Tell me, if I can clamper up the story into a sort of 
single scene, will it answer your purpose ? I would rather try 
my hand in blank verse than rhyme. 

“ The story, with many others of the same kind, is coU' 
secrated to me by the remembrance of the narrator, with her 
brown silk gown, and triple ruflles, and her benevolent face, 
which was always beside our beds when there were childish 
complaints among us.* Poor Aunt Margaret had a most shock- 
ing fate, being murdered by a favourite maid-servant in a fit 
of insanity, when I was about ten years old : the catastrophe 
was much owing to the scrupulous delicacy and high courage 
of my poor relation, who would not have the assistance of men 
called in, for exporing the unhappy wretch her servant. I 
think you will not ask for a letter from me in a hurry again, 
but as I have no chance of seeing you for a long time, I must 
be contented with writing. My kindest respects attend Mrs. 
Agnes, your kind brother and family, and the Richardsons, 
little and big, short and tall ; and believe me most truly yours, 

“W. Scott. 

** P. S. — Sophia is come up to her Sunday dinner, and begs 
to send a thousand remembrances, with the important intelli- 
gence that her baby actually says ma-ma, and bow-wow, when 
he sees the dog. Moreover, he is christened John Hugh ; and 
I intend to plant two little knolls at their cottage, to be called 
Mount Saint John, and Hugomont. The Papa also sends his 
respects.’' 

* See “ Mtf Aunt MargartVs Mirror^' Waverley Novels. See alst 
vnfe, p. 29, (Ediu. Ed.) 
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About tliis time Cornet Scott, being for a short period 
in Edinburgh, sat to William Allan for that admirable 
portrait which now hangs (being the only picture in the 
room) over th-e mantelpiece of the Great Library at 
Abbotsford. Sir Walter, in extolling this performance 
to Lord Montagu, happened to mention that an en- 
graving was about to appear from Mr. Allan’s “ Death 
of Archbishop Sharp,” and requested his lordship to 
subscribe for a copy of it. Lord Montagu read his let- 
ter hurriedly, and thought the forthcoming engraving 
was of the Cornet and his charger. He signified that 
he would very gladly have that; but took occasion to 
remind Sir Walter, that the Buccleuch family had not 
forgot his own old promise to sit to Raeburn for a por- 
trait, to be hung up at Bowhill. Scott’s letter of ex- 
planation includes his opinion of Horace Walpole’s pos- 
thumous Memoirs.” 


“ To the Lord Montagu. 

“Abbotsford, 15th March 1822. 

“ My Dear Lord, — It is close filing to reply to your kind 
letter so soon, but I had led your lordship into two mistakes, 
from writing my former letter in a hurry ; and therefore, to try 
whether I cannot contradict the old proverb of ‘ two blacks 
not making a white,’ I write this in a hurry to mend former 
blunders. 

“ In the first place, I never dreamed of asking you to sub- 
scribe to a print of my son — it will be time for him to be cop- 
perplated^ as Joseph Gillon used to call it, when he is major- 
general. I only meant to ask vou to take a print of the 
Murder of Archbishop Sharp, and to mention historically that 
the same artist, who made a capital picture of that event, had 
painted for me a very good portrait of my son. *I suppose I 
toy apply your Lordship’s kind permission to the work for 
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which I did mean to require your patronage ; and for a Scot- 
tish subject of interest by a Scottish artist of high promise, I 
will presume to reckon also on the patronage of my young 
chief. I had no idea of sitting for my own picture; and 1 
think it will be as well to let Duke Walter, when he feels his 
own ground in the world, take his own taste in the way of 
adorning his house. Two or three years will make him an 
adequate judge on such a subject, and if they will not make 
me more beautiful, they have every chance of making me 
more picturesque. The distinction was ably drawn in the 
case of parsons* horses, by Sydney Smith, in one of his lec- 
tures : — ‘ The rector’s horse is heautifid — the curate’s is 
turesque.* If the portrait had been begun, that were another 
matter ; as it is, the Duke, when he is two or three years older, 
shall command my picture, as the original, d vendre et h 'pendre 
— an admirable expression of devotion, which I picked up from 
a curious letter of Lord Lovat’s, which I found the other day. 
I am greatly afraid the said original will by and by be fit only 
for the last branch of the dilemma. 

“ Have you read Lord Orford’s History of his own Time — 
it is acid and lively, but serves, I think, to show how little those 
who live in public business, and of course in constant agitation 
and intrigue, know about the real and deep progress of opin- 
ions and events. The Memoirs of our Scots Sir George Mac- 
kenzie are of the same class : both, immersed in little political 
detail, and the struggling skirmish of party, seem to have lost 
sight of the great progressive movements of human afiairs. 
They put me somewhat in mind of a miller, who is so busy 
with the clatter of his own wheels, grindstones, and machinery, 
and so much employed in regulating his own artificial mill- 
dam, that he is incapable of noticing the gradual swell of the 
river from which he derives his little stream, until it comes 
down in such force as to carry his whole manufactory away 
before it. It is comical, too, that Lrord Oxford should have de- 
layed trusting the public with his reminiscences, until so many 
years had destroyed all our interest in the Parliamentary and 
Court intiigues which he tells with so much vivacity. It is like 
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a man who should brick up a hogshead of cider, to be drunk 
half a centuiy afterwards, when it could contain little but 
acidity and vapidity. 

I am here, thank God, for two months. I have acquired, 
as I trust, a good gardener, warranted by Macdonald of Dal- 
keith. So the seeds, which your Lordship is so kind as to 
promise me, will be managed like a tansy. The greatest ad- 
vance of age which I have yet found is liking a cat, an animal 
I detested — and becoming fond of a garden, an art which I de- 
spised ; — but I suppose the indulgent mother Nature has pets 
and hobby-horses suited to her children at all ages. — Ever, 
my Dear Lord, most truly yours, Walter Soott.^ 

Acquiescing in the propriety of what Sir Walter had 
thus said respecting the proposed portrait for Bowhill, 
Lord Montagu requested him to sit without delay for a 
smaller picture on his own behalf ; and the result was 
that half-length now at Ditton, which possesses a peculiar 
value and interest as being the very last work of Rae- 
burn’s pencil. The poet’s answer to Lord Montagu’s re- 
quest was as follows : — 

“ To the Lord Montagu, 

^ Abbotsford, 27th March 1822. 

‘‘My Dear Lord, — I should be very unworthy of so great a 
proof of your regard, did I not immediately assure you of the 
pleasure with which I will contribute the head you wish to the 
halls of Ditton. I know no place where the substance has 
been so happy, and, therefore, the shadow may be so far well 
placed. 1 will not suffer this important alOfair to languish, so 
hkr as I am concerned, but will arrange with Raeburn when I 
return to Edinburgh in May. Allan is not in the ordinary 
habit of doing portraits, and as he is really a rising historical 
painter, I should be sorry to see him seduced into the lucrative 
branch which carried off most artists of that description, it* 
;ie goes on as he has begun, the young Duke may one day pat 

VOL. VI. 13 
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ronize the Scottish Arts, so far as to order a picttire of the 
‘ Releaang * of Kinmont Willie * from him. I agrv^e entirely 
with your Lordship’s idea of leaving the young chief to have 
the grace of forming his own ideas on many points, contenting 
yourself with giving him such principles as may enable him to 
judge rightly. I believe more youths of high expectation have 
bolted from the course, merely because well-meaning friends 
had taken too much care to rope it in, than from any other 
reason whatever. There is in youth a feeling of independ- 
ence, a desire, in short, of being their own master, and enjoy- 
ing their own free agency, which is not always attended to by 
guardians and parents, and hence the best laid schemes fail in 
execution from being a little too prominently brought forward. 
I trust that Walter, with the good sense which he seems to pos- 
sess, will never lose that most amiable characteristic of his 
father’s family, the love and afiection which all the members 
of it have, for two generations, borne to each other, and which 
has made them patterns as well as blesrings to the country 
they lived in. I have few happier days to look forward to 
(and yet, like all happiness which comes to grey-headed men, 
it will have a touch of sorrow in it), than that in which he 
shall assume his high situation with the resolution which I am 
sure he will have to be a good friend to the country in which 
he has so large a stake, and to the multitudes wliich must de- 
pend upon him for protection, countenance, and bread. Self- 
ish feelings are so much the fashion among fashionable men — 
it is accounted so completely absurd to do anything wliich is 
not to contribute more or less directly to the immediate per- 
sonal eclat or personal enjoyment of the party — that young 
men lose sight of real power and real importance, the founda- 
tion of which must be laid, even selfishly considered, in con- 
tributing to the general welfare, — like those who have thrown 
their bread on the waters, expecting, and surely receiving, 
after many days, its return in gratitude, attachment, and sup- 

* See, in the Border Mtnsirelsy (vol. ii, p. 3^}, the capital old ballad 
on this dashing exploit of ** the ^Id Buccleuch ” of Queen Elizabeth^a 
Mme. 
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port of every kind. The memory of the most splendid enter* 
tainment passes away with the season, but the money and 
pains bestowed upon a large estate not only contribute to its 
improvement, but root the bestower in the hearts of hundreds 
over hundreds ; should these become needful, he is sure to ex- 
ercise a convspondent influence. I cannot look forward to 
these as settled times. In the retrenchments proposed, Gov- 
ernment agree to diminish their own influence, and while they 
contribute a comparative trifle to the relief of the public bur- 
dens, are making new discontents among those who, for inter- 
est's sake at least, were their natural adherents. In this they 
are acting weakly, and trying to soothe the insatiate appetite 
of innovation, by throwing down their out-works, as if that 
which renders attack more secure and easy would diminish the 
courage of the assailants. Last year the manufacturing classes 
were rising — this year the agricultural interest is discontented, 
and whatever temporary relief either class receives will indeed 
render them quiet for the moment, but not erase from their 
minds the rooted belief that the government and constitution 
of this country are in fault for their embarrassments. Well, 
I cannot help it, and therefore will not think about it, for that 
at least I can help. 

‘ Time and the hour run through the roughest day.’ * 

“We have had dreadfiil tempests here of wind and rain, 
and for a variety a little snow. I assure you it is as uncont- 
mon to see a hill with snow" on its top these two last seasons as 
to see a beau on the better side of thirty with powder in his 
hair. I built an ice-house last year, and could get no ice to 
fill it — this year I took the opportunity of even poor twenty- 
four hours, and packed it full of hard-rammed snow — but lo 
ye — the snow is now in medUatiane fugm^ and I wish I may 
have enough to cool a decanter when you come to Abbotsford, 
as I trust your Lordship will be likely to be here next autumn. 
It is worth while to come, were it but to see what a romance 
of a house I am making, which is neither to be castle nor 

♦ Act I. Scene 3. 
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abbey fGod forbid I) but an old Scottish manop-bouse. I be- 
lieve Atkinson is in despair with my whims, for he critis out 
yes — yes — yes, in a tone which exactly signifies no — no- 
no, hy no manner of means * — Believe me always, my dear 
liord, most gratefully yours, Walter Scott.^ 

At the commencement of this spring, then, Scott found 
his new edifice in rapid progress; and letters on that 
subject to and from Terry, occupy, during many sub- 
sequent months, a very large share in his correspondence. 
Before the end of the vacation, however, he had finished 
the MS. of his Nigel. Nor had he lost sight of his 
promise to Joanna Baillie. He produced, and that, as 
I well remember, in the course of two rainy mornings, 
the dramatic sketch of Halidon Hill ; but on concluding 
it, he found that he had given it an extent quite incom- 
patible with his friend^s aiTangements for her charitable 
pic-nic. He therefore cast about for another subject like- 
ly to be embmced in smaller compass ; and the Blair- 
Adam meeting of the next June supplied him with one 
in Macduff’s Cross. Meantime, on hearing a whisper 
about Halidon Hill, Messrs. Constable, without seeing 
the MS., forthwith tendered £1000 for the copyright — 
the same sum that had appeared almost irrationally mu- 
nificent, when offered in 1807 for the embiyo Marmion. 
It was accepted, and a letter from Constable himself, 
about to be introduced, will show how well the head of 
the firm was pleased with this wild bargain. At the 
moment when his head was giddy with the popular ap- 
plauses of the new-launched Nigel — and although he 
had been informed that Peveril of the Peak was already 
on the stocks — he suggested that a little pinnace, of the 
Halidon class, might easily be rigged out once a-quarter, 
by way of diversion, and thus add another £4000 per 
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annum to the £10,000 or £15,000, on which all parties 
counted as the sure yearly profit of the thi’ee-deckers in 
fore. 

Before I quote Constable’s effusion, however, I must 
recall to the reader’s recollection some very gratifying, 
but I am sure perfectly sincere, laudation of him in liis 
professional capacity, which the Author of the Fortunes 
of Nigel had put into the mouth of his Captain Clutter- 
buck in the humorous Epistle Introductory to that Novel. 
After alluding, in affectionate terms, to the recent death 
of John Ballantyne, the Captain adds — “ To this great 
deprivation has been added, I trust for a time only, the 
loss of another bibliopolical friend, whose vigorous intel- 
lect, and liberal ideas, have not only rendered his native 
country the mart of her own litei'ature, but es^tablished 
there a court of letters, which must command respect, 
even from those most inclined to dissent from many of 
its canons* The effect of these changes, operated in a 
great measure by the strong sense and sagacious calcula- 
tions of an individual, w'ho knew how to avail himself, 
to an unhoped-for extent, of the various kinds of talent 
which his country produced, will probably appear more 
clearly to the generation which shall follow the present. 
I entered the shop at the Cross to inquire after the health 
of my worthy friend, and learned with satisfaction that 
his residence in the south had abated the rigour of the 
symptoms of his disorder.” 

It appears that Nigel was published on the 80th of 
May 1822 ; and next day Constable writes as follows 
from his temporary residence near London : — 
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« To Sir Walter Scott, Bart, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

“ Castlebeare Park, 31st May 1822. 

“ Dear Sir Walter, — I Lave received the highest grati- 
fication from the perusal of a certain new work. I may 
indeed say new work, for it is entirely so, and will, if that 
be possible, eclipse in popularity all that has gone before it 
“ The Author will be blamed for one thing, however nn 
reasonably, and that is, for concluding the story without giving 
his readers a little more of it We are a set of ungrateful 
mortals- For one thing at least I trust I am never to be 
found so, for I must ever most duly appreciate the kind things 
intended to be applied to me in the Introductory Epistle to 
this work. I learn with astonishment, but not less delight, 
that the press is at work again ; the title, which has been 
handed to me, is quite excellent. 

“lam now so well as to find it compatible to pay my re- 
spects to some of my old haunts in the metropolis, where I go 
occasionally. 1 was in town yesterday, and so keenly were 
the people devouring my Mend Jingling Geordie, that I act- 
ually saw them reading it in the streets as they passed along. 
I assure you there is no exaggeration in this. A new novel 
from the author of Waverley puts aside — in other words, 
puts down for the time, every other literary performance. 
The smack Ocean, by which the new work was shipped, ar- 
rived at the wharf on Sunday ; the bales were got out by one 
on Monday morning, and before half-past ten o^clock 7000 
copies had been dispersed from 90 Cheapside.* I sent my 
secretary on purpose to witness the activity with which such 
things are conducted, and to bring me the account, gratifying 
certainly, which I now give yon. 

“ I went yesterday to the shop of a curious person — Mr. 
Swaby, in Wardoun-street — to look at an old portrait which 
my son, when lately here, mentioned to me. It is, I think, a 
portrait of James the Fourth, and if not an original, is doubt* 

* Constable’s London agents, Messrs. Hurst, Robinson & Co,, had 
then their preniibes in Cheapside. 
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less a picture as earlj as his reign. Our friend Mr. Thomson 
has seen it, and is of the same opinion ; but I purpose that you 
should be called upon to decide this nice point, and I have 
ordered it to be forwarded to you, trusting that ere long I 
may see it in the Armoury at Abbotsford. 

“ I found at the same place two large elbow-chairs, elabo- 
rately carved, in boxwood — with figures, foliage, &c. per- 
fectly entire. Mr. Swaby, from whom I purchased them, 
assured me they came from the Borghese Palace at Rome; 
he possessed originally ten such chaire, and had sold six of 
them to the Duke of Rutland, for Belvoir Castle, where they 
will be appropriate furniture ; the two which I have obtained 
would, I think, not be less so in the Library of Abbotsford. 

“ I have been so fortunate as to secure a still more curious 
article — a slab of mosaic pavement, quite entire, and large 
enough to make an outer hearthstone, which I also destine for 
Abbotsford. It occurred to me that these three articles might 
prove suitable to your taste, and under that impression I am 
now induced to take the liberty of requesting you to accept 
them as a small but sincere pledge of grateful feeling. Our 
literary connexion is too important to make it necessary for 
your publishers to trouble you about the pounds, shillings, and 
pence of such things ; and I therefore trust you will receive 
them on the footing I have thus taken the liberty to name. I 
have been on the outlook for antique carvings, and if 1 knew' 
the purposes for which you would want such, 1 might probably 
be able to send you some. 

“ I was truly happy to hear of ‘ Halidon Hill,’ and of the 
satisfactory arrangements made for its publication. I wish I 
had the power of prevailing with you to give us a similar pro- 
duction every three months ; and that our ancient enemies on 
this side the Border might not have too much their own 
way, perhaps your next dramatic sketch might be Bannock- 
burn.* It would be presumptuous in me to point out sub 
jects, but you know my craving to be great, and I cannot 
resist mentioning here that I should like to see a battle 

Had Mr. Constable quite ftw^otten the Lord of ihe Idlest 
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cf Hastings — a Cressy — a Boswortli field — and many 
more. 

“ Sir Thomas Lawrence was so kind as invite me to see his 
pictures — what an admirable portrait he has commenced of 
you ! — he has altogether hit a happy and interesting expres- 
sion. I do not know whether you have heard that there is an 
exhibition at Leeds this year. I had an application for the 
use of Eaebum’s picture, which is now there ; and it stands 
JSfo. 1 in the catalogue, of which I enclose you a copy. 

“ You will receive with this a copy of the ‘ Poetry, original 
and selected.* I have, I fear, overshot the mark, by including 
the poetry of the Pirate, a liberty for which I must hope to 
be forgiven. The publication of the volume will be delayed 
ten days, in case you should do me the favour to suggest any 
alteration in the advertisement, or other change. — I have the 
honour to be, dear Sir Walter, your faithfiil humble servant, 

“ Archibald Constable.** 

The last paragraph of this letter alludes to a little 
volume, into which Constable had collected the songs, 
mottoes, and other scraps of verse scattered over ScotPs 
Novels, from Waverley to the Pirate. It had a consid- 
erable run; and had it appeared sooner, might have 
saved Mr. Adolphus the trouble of writing an essay to 
prove that the Author of Waverley, whoever he might 
be, was a poet. 

Constable, during his residence in England at this 
time, was in the habit of writing every week or two to 
Sir Walter, and his letters now before me are all of the 
\3ame complexion as the preceding specimen. The ar- 
dent bookseller’s brain seems to have been well-nigh 
unsettled at this period ; and I have often thought that 
the foxglove which ,he then swallowed (his complaint 
being a threatening of water in the chest) might have 
had a share in the extravagant excitement of his mind 
Occasionally, however, he enters on details as to which 
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•r at least as to Sir Walter’s share in them, there could 
not have been anj mistake ; and these were, it must be 
owned, of a nature well calculated to nourish and sustain 
in the author’s fancy a degree of almost mad exhilaration, 
near akin to his publisher’s own predominant mood. In 
a letter of the ensuing month, for example, after re- 
turning to the progress of Peveril of the Peak, under 
10,000 copies of which (or nearly that number) Bal- 
lantyne’s presses were now groaning, and glancing gaylj 
to the prospect of their being kept regularly employed 
to the same extent until three other novels, a^ yet un 
christened, had followed Peveril, he adds a summary of 
what was then, had just been, or was about to be, thk 
amount of occupation furnished to the same office bj 
reprints of older works of the same pen; — sum- 
mary,” he exclaims, “ to which I venture to say there 
will be no rival in our day I” And well might Con- 
stable say so ; for the result is, that James Ballantyne 
jmd Co. had just executed, or were on the eve of exe- 
cuting, by his order — 


“ A new edition of Sir W. Scott’s Poetical 
Works, in 10 vols. (miniature), . 

Novels and Tales, 12 vols. ditto, . 

“ Historical Romances, 6 vols. ditto, . 
•“Poetry from Waverley, &c., 1 vol. 12mo, 

“ Paper required, 

• Volumes produced from BaJlantyne’s press, 


. 5000 copies. 
. 5000 — 

. 5000 — 

. 6000 — 

. 7772 reams. 
. 145,0001” 


To which we may safely add from 30,000 to 40,000 
volumes more as the immediate produce of the author’s 
daily industry within the space of twelve months. The 
6cale of these operations was, without question, enough 
to turn any bookseller’s wits ; — Constable’s, in its so- 
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berest hours, was as inflammable a head-piece as ever 
sat on the shoulders of a poet; and his ambition, in 
truth, had been moving fari passu, during several of 
these last stirring and turmoiling years, with that of kis 
poet. He, too, as I ought to have mentioned ere now, 
had, like a true Scotchman, concentrated his dreams on 
the hope of bequeathing to his heir the name and dig 
nity of a lord of acres. He, too, had considerably 
before this time purchased a landed estate in his native 
county of Fife; he, too, I doubt not, had, while Ab- 
botsford was rising, his own rural castle in petto ; 
and alasl for “Archibald Constable of Balniel” also, 
and his overweening intoxication of worldly success, 
Fortune had already begun to prepare a stern rebuke. 
Nigel was, 1 need not say, considered as ranking in the 
first class of Scott^s romances. Indeed, as a historical 
portraiture, his of James I. stands forth preeminent, 
and almost alone ; nor, perhaps, in re-perusing these 
novels deliberately as a series, does any one of them 
leave so complete an impression as the picture of an 
age. It is, in fact, the best commentary on the old 
English drama — hardly a single picturesque point of 
manners touched by Ben Jonson and his contempora- 
ries but has been dovetailed into this story, and all so 
easily and naturally, as to form the most striking con- 
trast to the historical romances of authors who cra/w, as 
the schoolboys phrase it, and then set to work oppressed 
and bewildered with their crude and undigested bur- 
den. 

The novel was followed in June by the dramatic 
sketch of Halidon Hill; but that had far inferior suc- 
cess. I shall say a word on it presently, in connexion 
with another piece of the same order. 
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A few weeks before this time, Comet Scott had 
Bailed for Germany, and, it seems, in the midst of 
rough weather — his immediate destination being Ber- 
lin, where his father’s valued friend Sir George Bose 
was then Ambassador from the Court of St. James’s : — 


For Walter Scott, Esq.; 

( Care of JBis Excellency Sir George Rose, ^c., BerUn.) 

“My Dear Walter, — Tour letters came both together this 
morning, and relieved nae from a disagreeable state of anx- 
iety about you, for the winds have been tremendous since 
you sailed ; and no news arriving from the Continent, owing 
to their sticking in the west, I was really very uneasy. 
Luckily mamma did not take any alarm. I have no news 
to send you, save what are agreeable. We are well here, 
and going on in the old fashion. Last night Mathews the 
Comedian was with us, and made himself very entertaining. 
About a week ago the Comtesse Hial, a lady in the service of 
Princess Louisa of Prussia, came to dine here with the Lord 
Chief-Commissioner and family, and seemed to take a great 
interest in what she heard and saw of our Scottish fashions. 
She was so good as to offer me letters for you to the Princess 
Louisa; General Gneissenau, who was Adjutant-General of 
Blucheris army, and formed the plan of almost all the vet- 
eran’s campaigns ; and to the Baroness de la Motte Fouqud, 
who is distinguished in the world of letters, as well as her 
husband the Baron, the author of many very pleasing works 
of fiction, particularly the beautiful tale of Undine, and the 
travels of Thoodulph. If you find an opportunity to say to 
the Baroness how much I have been interested by her writ- 
ings and Mens, de la Motte Fouqud’s, you will say no more 
than the truth, and it will be civil, for folks like to know that 
they are known and respected beyond the limits of their own 
"ountry. 

Having the advantage of good introductions to foreigner! 
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of distinction, I Lope you will not follow the established Eng- 
lish fashion of herding with your countrymen, and neglecting 
the opportunity of extending your acquaintance with the lan- 
guage and society. There is, I own, a great temptation to this 
in a strange country ; but it is destruction of all the purposes 
for which the expense and trouble of foreign travel are in- 
curred. Labour particularly at the German, as the French 
can be acquired elsewhere ; but I should rather say, work 
hard at both. It is not, I think, likely, though it is possible, 
that you may fall into company with some of the Tetes 
echauffees^ who are now so common in Germany — men that 
would pull down the whole political system in order to re- 
build it on a better model : a proposal about as wild as that 
of a man who should propose to change the bridle of a 
furious horse, and commence his labours by slipping the 
headstall in the midst of a heath. Prudence, as well as 
principle and my earnest desire, will induce you to avoid 
this class of politicians, who, I know, are always on the alert 
to kidnap young men. 

“ I account Sir George Rose's being at Berlin the most 
fortunate circumstance which could have befallen you, as you 
will always have a friend whom you can consult in case of 
need. Bo not omit immediately arranging your time so as to 
secure as much as possible for your studies and exercises. For 
the last I recommend fencing and riding in the academy ; for 
though a good horseman, it is right you should keep up the 
habit, and many of the German schools are excellent. I think, 
however, Sir George Rose says that of Berlin is but indiffer- 
ent ; and he is a good judge of the art. 1 pray you not to lose 
time in dawdling; for, betwixt Edinburgh, London, and the 
passage, much of the time which our plan destined for your 
studies has been consumed, and your return into the active 
service of your profession is proportionally delayed ; so lose no 
time. I cannot say but what I am very happy that you are 
not engaged in the inglorious, yet dangerous and harassing, 
warfare of Ireland at present. Your old friend Paddy is now 
itark mad, and doing much mischief. Sixteen of the Peelers 
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have, 1 see by this morning’s papers, been besieged in their 
quarters by the mob, four killed, and the rest obliged to sur- 
render after they had fired the house in which they were 
quartered. The officera write that the service is more harass- 
ing than on the Peninsula, and it would appear a considerable 
part of the country is literally in possession of the insurgents. 
You are just as well learning TeiUsche sprecTien. I am glad to 
see you are writing a firm and good hand. Your last from 
Hamburgh was distinctly written, and well composed. Pray 
write all your remarks, and pay some little attention to the 
style, which, without being stiff or pedantic, should always be 
accurate. 

“ The Lockharts are well ; but baby has a cough, which 
keeps Sophia anxious; they cannot say whether it be the 
hooping-cough or no. Mamma, Anne, and little Walter* 
send kind love. The little fellow studies hard, and will, I 
hope, be a credit to the name he bears. If you do not take 
care, he may be a General before you. Always, my dear 
Walter, most affectionately yours, Walter Scott. 

“ P. S. — The Germans are a people of form. You will 
take care to learn the proper etiquette about delivering the 
enclosed letters.’’ 

* Walter, the son of Mr. Thomas Scott, was at this time domiciled 
with his uncle's family. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

Hepairs of Melrose Abbey — Letters to Lord Montagu and 
Miss Edgeworth — King George IV* visits Scotland — CeU 
tic mania — Mr. Crabbe in Castle Street — Death of Lord 
Kinnedder — Departure of the King — Letters from Mr 
Feel and Mr. Croker, 

1822. 

About this time Scott’s thoughts were much occupied 
mth a plan for securing Melrose Abbey against the prog- 
ress of decay, which had been making itself manifest 
to an alarming extent,, and to which he had often before 
directed the attention of the Buccleuch family. Even 
in writing to persons who had never seen Melrose, he 
could not help touching on this business — for he wrote, 
as he spoke, out of the fulness of the heart. The 
yor^ng Duke readily concurred with his ^ardians in 
allowing the poet to direct such repairs as might seem 
to him adequate ; and the result was extremely satisfac- 
tory to all the habitual worshippers of these classical 
ruins. 

I return to the copious and candid correspondence 
from which it has been throughout my object to extract 
and combine the scattered fragments of an 'irtohioff 
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** To Miss Edgeworth^ Edg&mr(kstown* 

“Abbotsford, 24th April 1822. 

“ My Dear Miss Edgeworth, — I am extremely sorry indeed 
that you cannot fulfil your kind intentions to be at Abbotsford 
this year. It is a great disappointment, and I am grieved to 
think it should have arisen from the loss of a valued relation. 
That is the worst part of life, when its earlier path is trod. If 
my limbs get stiff, my walks are made shorter and my rides 
slower — if my eyes fail me, I can use glasses and a large 
print — if I get a little deaf, I comfort myself that, except in 
a few instances, I shall be no great loser by missing one full 
half of what is spoken ; but I feel the loneliness of age when 
my companions and friends are taken from me. The sudden 
death of both the Boswells, and the bloody end of the last, 
have given me great pain.^ — You have never got half the 
praise Vivian ought to have procured you. The reason is, 
that the class from which the excellent portrait was drawn, 
feel the resemblance too painfully to thank the author for it; 
and I do not befieve the common readers understand it in the 
least. I, who (thank God) am neither great man nor politi- 
tian, have lived enough among them to recognize the truth 
and nature of the painting, and am no way implicated in the 

* James Boswell of the Temple, editor of the last Vdriorvm Shaken 
i;peare, &c., a man of considerable learning and admirable social quali- 
ties, died suddenly, in the prime of life, about a fortnight before bis 
brother Sir Alexander. Scott was warmly attached to them both, and 
the fall of the Baronet might well give him a severe shock, for he had 
dined m Castle Street only two or three days before it occurred, and 
the merriest tones of bis voice were still ringing in his friend’s ears 
when he received the fatal intelligence. That evening was, I think, 
the gayest I ever spent in Castle Street; and though Charles Mathews 
was present and in his best force, poor Boswell’s songs, Jokes, and an- 
ecdotes, had exhibited no symptom of eclipse. It turned out that be 
bad joined the party whom he thus delighted, immediately after com- 
pleting the last arrangements for his duel. It may be worth while to 
add, that several circumstances of his death are exactly reproduced in 
the dual scene of St Ronan’a Weli 
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satire. I begin to tbink, tbafc of tbe three kingdoms the English 
alone are qualified to mix in politics safely and without fatal 
results: the fierce and hasty resentments of the Irish, and the 
sullen, long-enduring, revengeful temper of my countrymen, 
make such agitations have a much wider and more dreadful 
efiect amongst them. Well, we will forget what we cannot 
help, and pray that we may lose no more friends till we find, 
as I hope and am sure we shall do, friends in each other. I 
had arranged to stay at least a month after the 12th of May, 
in hopes of detaining you at Abbotsford, and I will not let you 
off under a month or two the next year. I shall have my 
house completed, my library replaced, my armoury new fur- 
bished, my piper new clothed, and the time shall be July. I 
trust I may have the same family about me, and perhaps my 
two sons. Walter is at Berlin studying the great art of war 
— and entertaining a most military conviction, that all the dis- 
turbances of Ireland are exclusively owing to his last regiment, 
the 18th hussars, having been imprudently reduced. Little 
Charles is striving to become a good scholar, and fit for Ox- 
ford. Both have a chance of being at home in autumn 1823. 
I know nothing I should wish you to see which has any par- 
ticular chance of becoming invisible in the course of fourteen 
months, excepting my old bloodhound, poor fellow, on whom 
age now sits so heavily, that he cannot follow me far from the 
house. I wished you to see him very much — he is of that 
noble breed which Ireland, as well as Scotland, once possessed, 
and which is now almost extinct in both countries. I have 
sometimes thought of the final cause of dogs having such short 
lives, and I am quite satisfied it is in compassion to the human 
race^ for if we suffer so much in losing a dog after an ac- 
quaintance of ten or twelve years, what would it be if they 
were to live double that time? 

“ I don't propose being in London this year — I do not like 
it : there is such a riding and driving — so much to see — so 
much to say — not to mention plovers' eggs and champagne — 
&at I always feel too much excited in London, — though it ia 
good to mb off the rnst too, sometimes, and brings you u| 
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abreast witb the world as it goes But 1 must break off, 

being summoned to a conclave to examine how the progress of 
decay, which at present threatens to destroy the ruins of Mel- 
rose, can yet be arrested. The Duke of Buccleuch, though 
but a boy, is very desirous to have something done, and his 
guardians have acquiesced in a wish so reasonable and credit- 
able to the little chief. I only hope they will be liberal, for a 
trifle will do no good — or rather, I think, any partial tamper- 
ing is likely to do harm. But the Duke has an immense 
estate, and I hope they will remember, that though a moderate 
sum may keep up this national monument, yet his whole in- 
come could not replace it should it fall. — Yours, Dear Miss 
Edgeworth, with true respect and regard, 

‘‘ Walter Scott ” 

^ To the Lord Montagu^ 

“Abbotsford, 29th April 1822. 

“ My Dear Lord, — The state of the east window is pecul- 
iarly precarious, and it may soon give way if not assisted. 
There would not only be dishonour in that, as Trinculo says 
when he lost his bottle in the pool,* but* an infinite loss. 
Messrs. Smallwood and Smith concur, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in erecting a scaffolding strong enough to suppoirt the 
weight of an interior arch, or heam^ as we call it, of wooIIJ^sq 
as to admit the exterior two rows of the stone-arch to be lifted 
and replaced, stone by stone, and made as sure as ever they 
were. The other ribs should then be pointed both above and 
beneath, every fissure closed, every tree and shrub eradicated, 
and the whole arch covered with Roman cement, or, what 
would be greatly better, with lead. This operation relates to 
the vault over the window. Smallwood thinks that the win- 
dow itself — that is, the shafted columns, should be secured by 
renewing the cross-irons which formerly combined them to- 
gether laterally, and the holes of which still remain; and. 
Indeed, considering how it has kept its ground in its present 

* The Tempest^ Act I f. Scene L 
14 


VOL. VI. 
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defenceless state, I think it amounts to a certainty that the 
restoration of so many points d*appui will secure it against any 
tempest whatsoever, especially when the vaulted roof is pre- 
served from the present risk of falling down on it. 

There is one way in which the expense would be greatly 
lessened, and the appearance of the building in tlie highest 
degree improved — but it depends on a proviso. Provided, then, 
that the whole eastern window, with the vaults above it, were 
repaired and made, as Law says, sartum atque tectum^ there 
could be no objection to taking down the modern roof with the 
clumsy buttresses on the northern side.* Indeed I do not see 
how the roof’s continuing could in any respect protect the 
window, though it may be very doubtful whether the west 
gable should be pulled down, which would expose the east 
window to a thorough draft of air — a circumstance which the 
original builder did not contemplate, and against which, there- 
fore, he made no provision. The taking down this roof and 
the beastly buttresses would expose a noble range of columns 
on each side. Ever, my Dear Lord, yours ever truly, 

“ W. S.” 


“ To Uie Same. 

“Abbotsford, 15th May 1822. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I am quite delighted with the com- 
mencement of the Melrose repairs, and hope to report prog- 
ress before I leave the country, though that must be on Mon- 
day next. Please God, I will be on the roof of the old Abbey 
myself when tlie scaffolding is up. When I was a boy I could 
climb like a wild-cat; and entire affection to the work on 
hand must on this occasion counterbalance the disadvantages 
of increased weight and stiffened h'mbs. The east and south 
window certainly claim the preference in any repairs sug- 
gested ; the side-aisles are also in a very bad way, but cannot 
in this summer weather be the worse of delay. It is the rain 

* Some time after the disciples of John Enox had done their savage 
pleasure upon Melrose Abbey, the western part of the chancel was re* 
paired in a most clumsy style to serve as a psxish kirk. 
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ttat finds its way betwixt tbe areb-stones in winter, and is 
there arrested by the frost, which ruins ancient buildings when 
exposed to wet. Ice occupies more space than water unfrozen, 
and thus, when formed, operates as so many wedges inserted 
between the stones of the arch, which, of course, are dislocated 
by this interposition, and in process of time the equilibrium of 
the arch is destroyed — Q. E. I>. There spoke the President 
of the R. S. E. The removal of the old roof would not be 
attended with a penny of expense — nay, might be a saving, 
were it thought proper to replace the flags which now cover it 
upon the side-aisles, where they certainly originally lay. The 
ruble stones would do much more than pay the labourers. 
But though this be the case, and though the beauty of the 
riun would be greatly increased, still I should first like to be 
well assured that the east window was not thereby deprived 
of shelter. It is to be seriously weighed that the architect, 
who has shown so much skill, would not fail to modify the 
strength of the different parts of his building to the violence 
which they were to sustain 5 and as it never entered into his 
pious pate that the east window was to be exposed to a 
thorough blast from west to east, it is possible he may not 
have constructed it of strength sufficient to withstand its fury , 
and therefore I say, caution, caution. 

“We are not like to suffer on this occasion the mortification 
incuired by my old friend and kinsman Mr. Keith of Ravel- 
stone, a most excellent man, but the most irresolute in the 
world, more especially when the question was unloosing his 
purse-strings. Conceiving himself to represent the great Earls- 
Marischal, and being certainly possessed of their castle and 
domains, he bethought him of the family vault, a curious 
Gothic building in the churchyard of Dunnottar ; £10, it was 
reported, would do the job — my good friend proffered £5 
— it would not do. Two years^ after he offered the full sum. 
A report was sent that the breaches were now so much in- 
creased that £20 would scarce serve. Mr. Keith hummed and 
ba’d for three years more ; then offered £20. The wind and 
ain had not waited his decision — less than £60 would not 
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now serve. A year afterwards he sent a cheque for the £50, 
which was returned by post, with the pleasing intelligence 
that the Earl-Marisehal’s aisle had fallen the preceding week. 
Your Lordship’s prompt decision has probably saved Melrose 
Abbey from the same fate. 1 protest I often thought I was 
looking on it for the last time. 

I do not know how I could write in such a slovenly way 
as to lead your Lordship to think that I could recommend 
planting even the fertile soil of Bowden-moor in the month of 
April or May. Except evergreens, I would never transplant 
a tree betwixt March and Martinmas. Indeed I hold by the 
old proverb, — plant a tree before Candlemas, and command it 
to grow — plant it after Candlemas, and you must entreat it, 
I only spoke of this as a thing which you might look at when 
your Lordship came here; and so your ideas exactly meet 
mine. 

“ I think I can read Lady Montagu’s dream, or your Lord- 
ship’s, or my own, or our common vision, without a Daniel 
coming to judgment, for I bethink me my promise related to 
some Botany Bay seeds, &c., sent me in gratitude by an honest 
gentleman who had once run some risk of being himself pen- 
dulous on a tree in this country. If they corner to anything 
pretty, we shall be too proud to have some of the produce at 
Ditton. 

“Your hailstones have visited us — mingled, in Scripture 
phrase, with coals of fire. My uncle, now ninety-three years 
complete, lives in the house of Monklaw, where the offices 
were set on fire by the lightning. The old gentleman was on 
foot, and as active with his orders and directions as if he had 
been but forty-five. They wished to get him off, but he an- 
swered, * Na, na, lads, I have faced mony a fire in my time, 
and I winna turn my back on this ane.’ Was not this a good 
cut of an old Borderer ? — Ever your Lordship’s faithful 

“ W. Scott.” 

In the next of these letters Sir Walter refers to the 
fudden death of the excellent Primate of Ireland, the 
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Honourable William Stuart, brother to his and Lord 
Montagu’s dear friend Lady Louisa. His Grace ap- 
pears to have been cut off in consequence of an over- 
dose of laudanum being accidentally administered to 
him. 

“ To the Same, 

“ Edinburgh, 24th May 1822. 

“ I do devoutly grieve for poor Lady Louisa. With a mind, 
and indeed a bodily frame, which suffers so peculiarly as hers 
under domestic affliction, I think she has had a larger share of 
it than any person almost in my acquaintance. Perhaps, in 
her case, celibacy, by extending the affections of so kind a 
heart through the remoter range of relationship, has rendered 
her more liable to such inroads upon her happiness. I remem- 
ber several accidents similar to that of the Archbishop of 
Armagh. Henderson’s (the player) was one. His wife, who 
administered the fatal draught, was the only person who re- 
mained ignorant of the cause of his death. One of the Duke’s 
farmers, some years since, showed extraordinary resolution in 
the same situation. His father had given him a quantity of 
laudanum instead of some other medicine. The mistake was 
instantly discovered ; but the young man had sufficient energy 
and force of mind to combat the operation of the drug. While 
all around him were stupid with fear, he rose, saddled his 
horse, and rode to Selkirk (six or seven miles;) thus saving 
the time that the doctor must have taken in coming to him. 
It is very curious that his agony of mind was able to suspend 
the operation of the drug until he had alighted, when it im 
Btantly began to operate. He recovered perfectly. 

“ Much obliged by the communication of the symbols adopted 
by the lady patronesses at the ball for the Scottish Corpora- 
tion. Some seem very apocr}q)hal. I have somewhere two 
lists of the badges of the Highland clans, which do not quite' 
cori'cspond with each other. I suppose they sometimes shifted 
their s}Tiibols. In general, it was a rule to have an evergeen 
and I have heard that the downfall of the Stuarts was sup- 
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posed to be omened by tbeir having chosen the oak for their 
badge of distinction. I have always heard that of the Scotts 
was the heath-flower, and that they were sometimes called 
Heather-tops from that circumstance. There is a rhyme in 
Satchells or elsewhere, which imns thus: — 

‘ If heather-bells were com of the best, 

Buccleuch-mill would have a noble grist.* 

In the Highlands I used sometimes to put heath in my hat, 
and was always welcomed as a kinsman by the Macdonalds, 
whose badge is freugh^ or heather. By the way, Glengarry 
has had an affair with a cow, in which, rumour says, he has 
not come off quite so triumphantly as Guy of Warwick in an 
incident of the same nature. Lord pity them that should 
mention Tom Thumb. — Yours ever, W. S.” 

In the following he touches, among other things, on a 
strange book, called Oranhourne Ohase^* the perfonnarice 
of a clergyman mad upon sporty which had been sent to 
him by his friend William Rose ; — the anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo, as celebrated by him and his rur^ 
allies at Melrose; — a fire which had devastated the New 
Forest, in the neighbourhood of Lord Montagu’s seat of 
Beaulieu Abbey ; — and the annual visit to Blair- Adam, 
which suggested the subject of another dramatic sketch, 
that of Macdvff*$ Gross, 

“ To the Same, 

“ Edinburgh, June 23, 1822. 

“lam glad your Lordship likes Cranbourne Chase : if you 
had not, I should have been mortified in my self-conceit, for I 

* Anecdotes of Cranbourne &c., by William Chafin, clerk: 

2d edition. Nichols, London, 1818,** — a thin 8vo. Our Sporting Li- 
brary, a rich and curious one, does not include anything more enter- 
laining than Hr. Chafin’s little volume: and I am sorry Sir Walter 
lever redeemed his promise to make it the subject of an article in the 
'iiuatterly Review. 
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fiionglit you were exactly tte person to relish it. If you bind 
it, pray insert at the beginning or end two or three leaves of 
blank paper, that I may insert some excellent anecdotes of the 
learned author, which I got from good authority. His dehiil 
in the sporting line was shooting an old eat, for which crime 
his father made him do penance upon bread and water for 
three months in a garret, where he amused himself with hunt- 
ing rats upon a new principle. Is not this being game to the 
backbone ? 

“ I expect to be at Abbotsford for two days about the 18th, 
th'at I may hold a little jollification with the inhabitants of 
Melrose and neighbourhood, who always have a gaudeamus, 
like honest men, on the anniversary of AVaterloo. I shall then 
see what is doing at the Abbey. I am very tenaciously dis- 
posed to think, that when the expense of scaffolding, &c. is 
incurred, it would be very desirable to complete the thing by 
covering the arch with lead, which will secure it for 600 years. 
"I doubt compositions standing our evil climate ; and then the 
old story of vegetation taking place among the stones comes 
round again, and twenty years put it in as much danger as 
before. To be sure, the lead will not look so picturesque 
as cement, but then the preservation will be complete and 
effectual. 

“ The fire in Bewly forest reminds me of a pine wood in 
Strathspey taking fire, which threatened the most destructive 
consequences to the extensive forests of the- Laird of Grant. 
He sent the fiery cross (then peculiarly appropriate, and the 
last time, it is said, that it was used) through Glen-Urquhart 
and all its dependencies, and assembled five hundred High- 
landers with axes, who could only stop the conflagration by 
cutting a gap of 500 yards in width betwixt the burning wood 
and the rest of the forest. This occurred about 1770, and must 
have been a most tremendous scene. 

“Adam Fergusson and I spenl Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday last, in scouring the country with the Chief-Baron 
and ChiefrCommisaioner in search old castles, crosses, and 
lo forth; and the pleasant weather rendered the excursion 
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delightful. The beasts of Eeformers have left only* the bottom- 
stone or socket of Macduff *s Cross, on which is supposed to 
have been recorded the bounty of King Malcolm Canmore to 
the unborn Thane of Fife. It was a comfort, however, to have 
seen anything of it at all. As to your being in Bond Street, I 
can only say I pity you with all my heart. Castle Street is 
bad enough, even with the privilege of a hop-step-and-jump to 
Abbotsford, by way of shoemakers* holiday. 

“ I shall be delighted to hear that Lady Charlotte’s bridal 
has taken place;* and as doubtless she destines a pair of 
gloves to one of her oldest friends and well-wishers, I hope her 
Ladyship will not allow the awftil prospect before her to put 
out of her recollection that I have the largest pair of hands 
almost in Scotland (now that Hugh Warrender is gone), and 
that if there be seven-leagued gloves, as once there were seven- 
leagued boots, they will be most ‘ germain to the matter.* My 
respectful compliments to the bride-elect and her sisters, to 
Lady Montagu, and your own young ladies. 1 have scarce 
room to add, that I always am your Lordship’s very faith- 
ful Walter Soott.” 

On the 12th of July, Sir Walter, as usual, left Edin- 
burgh, but he was recalled within a week, by the business 
to which the following note refers. 


“ To D, Terry, Esq,, London, 

“ Edinburgh, 31st July 1822. 

“ My Dear Terry, — I have not a moment to think my own 
thoughts, or mind my own matters. Would you were here, for 
we are in a famous perplexity : the motto on the St. Andrew’s 
Cross, to be presented to the Kang, is ‘ Righ Albainn gu brath^ 
that is, * Long Life to the King of Scotland.’ ‘ Righ gu hrath 
would maJke a good motto for a button — ‘ the King for ever. 

* Lady Charlotte Scott sister to the present Duke of Buccleuch, was 
married about this time to her cousin Lord Stopford, now Earl of Oour 
town. 
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I wisH to have Montrose’s sword down with the speed of light, 
as I have promised to let my consin, the Knight-Marshal, have 
it on this occasion. Pray send it down by the mail-coach : 1 
can add no more, for the whole of this work has devolved on 
my shoulders. If Montrose’s sword is not quite finished, send 
it nevertheless.* — Yours entirely, W. Scott ” 

We have him here in the hot bustle of preparation for 
King George the Fourth’s reception in Scotland, where 
his Majesty spent a fortnight in the ensuing August, as 
he had a similar period in Ireland the year before, im- 
mediately after his coronation. Before this time no 
Prince of the House of Hanover was known to have 
touched the soil of Scotland, except one, whose name had 
ever been held there in universal detestation — the cruel 
conqueror of Culloden, — “the butcher Cumberland.” 
Now that the very last dream of Jacobitism had expired 
with the Cardinal of York, there could be little doubt 
that all the northern Tones, of whatever shade of senti- 
ment, would concur to give their lawful Sovereign a 
greeting of warm and devoted respect ; but the feelings 
of the Liberals towards George IV. personally had been 
unfavourably tinctured, in consequence of several inci- 
dents in his history — above all — (speaking of the mass 

* There is in the armoury at Abi)otsford a sword presented by 
Charles I, to the great Marquis of Montrose — with Prince Henry’s 
arms and cypher on one side of the blade, and his own on the other. 
Sir Walter had sent it to Teny for a new sheath. [1837.] 

One day at Dalkeith, during the Eling’s visit, the late Duke of Mon- 
trose happened to sit next to Sir Walter, and complimented him on 
the vigorous muster of Border Yeomanry which Portobello Sands had 
exhibited that morning. “ Indeed,” said Scott, “ there’s scarcely a 
man left to guard our homesteads.” — “ I’ve a great mind,” quoth the 
Duke, to send a detachment of my tail to Abbotsford to make prize 
of my ancestor’s sword.” — “Your Grace,” says Sir Walter, drily, “ is 
very welcome to try — but we’re near Fhiliphaugh yonder.” [1838.} 
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of population addicted to that political creed) — the un* 
happy dissensions and scandals which had terminated, as 
it were but yesterday, in the trial of his Queen. The 
recent asperities of the political press on both sides, and 
some even fatal results to which these had led, must also 
be taken into account. On the whole it was, in the opin- 
ion of cool observers, a very doubtful experiment, which 
the new, but not young King, had resolved on trying. 
That he had been moved to do so in a very great meas- 
ure, both directly and indirectly, by Scott, there can be 
no question ; and I believe it will now be granted by all 
who can recall the particulars as they occurred, that his 
Majesty mainly owed to Scotfs personal influence, au- 
thority, and zeal, the more than full realization of the 
highest hopes he could have indulged on the occasion of 
this northern progress. 

Whether all the arrangements which Sir Walter dic- 
tated or enforced, were conceived in the most accurate 
taste, is a different question. It appeared to be very 
generally thought, when the first programmes were issued, 
that the Higlanders, their kilts, and their bagpipes, were 
to occupy a great deal too much space in every scene of 
public ceremony connected with the King’s reception. 
With all respect and admiration for the noble and gener- 
ous qualities which our countrymen of the Highland clans 
have so often exhibited, it was difficult to forget that they 
had always constituted a small, and almost always an un- 
important part of the Scottish population ; and when one 
reflected how miserably their numbei's had of late years 
been reduced in consequence of the selfish and hard- 
hearted policy of their landlords, it almost seemed as if 
there was a cruel mockery in giving so much prominence 
to their pretendons. But thero could be no question that 
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they 'were picturesque — and their enthusiasm was too 
sincere not to be catching ; so that by and by even the 
coolest-headed Sassenach felt his heart* like John of 
Argyle’s, “ warm to the tartan ; and high and low were 
in the humour, not only to applaud, but each, according 
to his station, to take a share in what might really be de- 
scribed as a sort of grand terryfication of the Holyrood 
chapters in Waverley ; — George IV., anno cBtatis 60 , be- 
ing well contented to enact “ Prince Charlie,” with the 
Great Unknown himself for his Baron Bradwardine, “ ad 
exmndas vel detraliendas caligas domini regis post hattair 
UamJ^ 

But Sir Walter had as many parts to play as ever 
tasked the Protean genius of his friend Mathews ; and 
he played them all with as much cordial energy as an- 
imated the exertions of any Henchman or Piper in the 
company. His severest duties, however, were those of 
stage manager, and under these I sincerely believe any 
other human being's temper and patience would very 
soon have given way. The local magistrates, bewil- 
dered and perplexed with the rush of novelty, threw 
themselves on him for advioe and direction about the 
merest trifles ; and he had to arrange everything, from 
the ordering of a procession to the cut of a button and 
the embroidering of a cross. Ere the green-room in 
Castle Street had dismissed provosts, and bailies, and 
deacon-conveners of the trades of Edinburgh, it was 
sure to be besieged by swelling chieftains, who could 
not agree on the relative positions their clans had oc- 
cupied at Bannockburn, which they considered as con- 
stituting the authentic precedent for determining their 
own places, each at the head of his little theatrical ta^f 
in the line of the King's escort between the Pier of 
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Leith and the Canongate. It required all Scott’s un* 
wearied good-Lumour, and imperturbable power of face, 
to hear in becoming gravity the sputtering controversies 
of such fieiy rivals, each regarding himself as a true 
potentate, the representative of Princes as ancient as 
Bourbon ; and no man could have coaxed them into 
decent cooperation, except him whom all the High*^ 
landers, from the haughtiest Maelvor to the slyest Cal* 
lum-Beg, agreed in looking up to as the great restorer 
and blazoner of their traditionary glories. He had, 
however, in all this most delicate part of his adminis- 
tration, an admirable assistant in one who had also, by 
the direction of his literary talents, acquired no mean 
share of authority among the Celts — namely, the late 
General David Stewart of Garth, author of the “ His- 
tory of the Highland Eegiments.” On Garth (seamed 
all over with the scars of Egypt and Spain) devolved 
the Toy-Captainship of the Celtic Clvh, already alluded 
to as an association of young civilians, enthusiastic for 
the promotion of the philabeg; — and he drilled and 
conducted that motley array in such style, that they 
formed, perhaps, the most splendid feature in the whole 
of this plaided panorama. But he, too, had a potential 
voice in the conclave of rival chieftains, — and with 
the able hacking of this honoured veteran, Scott suc- 
ceeded finally in assuaging all their heats, and reducing 
their conflicting pretensions to terms of truce, at least, 
and compromise. A ballad (now included in his works), 
wherein these magnates were most adroitly flattered, was 
widely circulated among them and their followers, and 
was understood to have had a considerable share of the 
merit in this peace-making ; but the constant hospitality 
of his table was a not less eflScient organ of influence. A 
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friend coining in upon him as a detachment of Duniewas- 
sails were enjoying, for the first time, his “ Cogie now the 
King’s Come,” in his breakfast-parlour, could not help 
whispering in his ear — “ You are just your own Linde- 
say in Marmion — stiU thy verse hath charms ; ” — and 
indeed, almost the whole of the description thus referred 
to might have been applied to him when arranging the 
etiquettes of this ceremonial; for, among other persons 
in place and dignity who leaned to him for support o» 
every question, was his friend and kinsman, the late 
worthy Sir Alexander Keith, Knight-Marischal of Scot 
land ; and — 


“ Heralds and pursuivants, by name 
Bute, Islay, Marchmont, Rothesay came, 

Attendant on a king-at-arms, 

Whose hand the armorial truncheon held, 

That feudal strife had often quelled, 

When wildest its alarms. 

He was a man of middle age, 

In aspect manly, grave, and sage, 

As on King’s errand come; 

But in the glances of his eye, 

A penetrating, keen, and sly 

Expression found its home 

Si£ll is thy name in high accownl, 

And stiU thy verse hath charms ; 

Sib David Lindesay of the Mount, 

Lord Lyon King-at-aems.” ♦ 

About noon of the 14th of August, the royal yacht and 
the attendant vessels of war cast anchor in the Roads of 
Leith ; but although Scott’s ballad-prologue had entreated 
the clergy to warstle for a sunny day,” the weather was 
so unpropitious that it was found necessary to defer the 
landing until the 15 th, In the midst of the rain, how- 


* Marmion^ Canto IV. Stanzas 8, 7, 
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ever, Sir Walter rowed off to the Eoyal George ; and, 
says the newspaper of the day, — 

“ When his arrival alongade the yacht was announced to 
the King. — ‘What!’ exclaimed his Majesty, ‘Sir Walter 
Scott ! — The man in Scotland I most wish to see ! Let him 
come np.* This distinguished Baronet then ascended the ship, 
and was presented to the King on the quarter-deck, where, 
after an appropriate speech in name of the Ladies of Edin- 
burgh, he presented his Majesty with a St. Andrew’s Cross in 
silver, which his fair subjects had provided for him.* The 
King, with evident marks of satisfaction, made a gracious reply 
to Sir Walter, received the in the most kind and conde- 
scending manner, and promised to wear it in public, in token 
of acknowledgment to the fair donors.” 

To this record let me add, that, on receiving the Poet on 
the quarter-deck, his Majesty called for a bottle of High- 
land whiskey, and having drunk his health in this national 
liquor, desired a glass to be filled for him. Sir Walter 
after draining his own bumper, made a request that the 
King would condescend to bestow on him the glass out of 
which his Majesty had just drunk his health ; and this 
being granted, the precious vessel was immediately 
wrapped up and carefully deposited in what he conceived 
to be the safest part of his dress. So he returned with 
it to Castle Street ; but — to say nothing at this moment 
of graver distractions — on reaching his house he found 
a guest established there of a sort rather different from 
the usual visitors of the time. The poet Crabbe, to 
whom he had been introduced when last in London, by 
Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street, after repeatedly prom 
ising to follow up the acquaintance by an excursion to 

* This was the cross inscribed “Righ Albainn gu hrath,^ about 
which Scott wrote to Terry on the 31st July. 
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tlie north, had at last arrived in the midst of these tumul- 
tuous preparations for the royal advent. Notwithstanding 
all such impediments, he found his quarters ready for him, 
and Scott entering, wet and hurried, embraced the vener- 
able man with brotherly affection. The royal gift was 
forgotten — the ample skirt of the coat within which it 
had been packed, and which he had hitherto held cau- 
tiously in front of his person, slipped back to its more 
usual position — he sat down beside Crabbe, and the glass 
wa'^ crushed to atoms. His scream and gesture made his 
wife conclude that he had sat down on a pair of scissors 
or the like; but very little harm had been done except 
the breaking of the glass, of which alone he had been 
thinking. This was a damage not to be repaired : as for 
the scratch that accompanied it, its scar was of no great 
consequence, as even when mounting the “ cat-dath, or 
battle-garment ” of the Celtic Club, he adhered, like his 
hero Waverley, to the trews. 

By six o’clock next morning, Sir Walter, arrayed in 
the “ Garb of old Gaul (which he had of the Campbell 
tartan, in memory of one of his great grandmothers), was 
attending a muster of these gallant Celts in the Queen- 
Street Gardens, where he had the honour of presenting 
them with a set of colours, and delivered a suitable ex- 
hortation, crowned with their rapturous applause. Some 
members of the Club, all of course in their full costume, 
were invited to breakfast with him. He had previously 
retired for a little to his library, and when he entered the 
parlour, Mr. Crabbe, dressed in the Highest style of pro- 
fessional neatness and decorum, with buckles in his shoes, 
and whatever was then considered as befitting an English 
clergyman of his years and station, was standing in the 
midst of half-a-dozen stalwart Highlanders, exchanging 
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elaborate civilities with them, in what was at least meant 
to be French. He had come into the room shortly be- 
fore, without having been warned about such company, 
and hearing the party conversing together in an unknown 
tongue, the polite old man had adopted, in his first saluta- 
tion, what he considered as the universal language. Some 
of the Celts, on their part, took him for some foreign abb^ 
or bishop, and were doing their best to explain to him 
that they were not the wild savages for which, from the 
startled glance he had thrown on their hirsute proportions, 
there seemed but too much reason to suspect he had taken 
them ; others, more perspicacious, gave in to the thing for 
the joke’s sake ; and there was high fun when Scott dis- 
solved the charm of their stammering, by gi’asping Crabba 
with one hand, and the nearest of these figures with the 
other, and greeted the whole group with the same hearty 
good-morning. 

Perhaps no Englishman of these recent days evei 
amved in Scotland with a scantier stock of information 
about the country and the people than (judging, from all 
that he said, and more expressively looked) this illustidous 
poet had brought with him in August 1822. It seemed 
as if he had never for one moment conceived that the 
same island, in which his peaceful parsonage stood, con- 
tained actually a race of men, and gentlemen too, own- 
ing no affinity with Englishmen, either in blood or in 
speech, and still proud in wearing, whenever opportunity 
served, a national dress of their own, bearing considerably 
moie resemblance to an American Indian’s than to that 
of an old-fashioned rector from the Vale of Bel voir. His 
eyes were opened wide — but they were never opened in 
vain ; and he soon began, if not to comprehend the 
machinery which his host had called into motion on thij 
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Dccasion, to sympathize at least very warmly and amiably 
with all the enthusiasm that animated the novel spectacle 
before him. 

I regret that, having been on duty with a troop of yeo- 
manry cavalry on the 15th of August, I lost the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing Mr. Crabbers demeanour when this 
magnificent scene was first fully revealed upon him. The 
whole aspect of the city and its vicinity was, in truth, as 
new to the inhabitants as it could have been even to the 
Rector of Muston : — every height and precipice occupied 
by military of the regular army, or by detachments of 
these more picturesque irregulars from beyond the Gram- 
pians — lines of tents, flags, and artillery, circling Ar- 
thur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, and the Calton Hill — and 
the old black Castle and its rock, wreathed in the smoke 
of repeated salvoes, while a huge banner-royal, such as 
had not waved there since 1745, floated and flapped over 
all : — every street, square, garden, or open space below, 
paved with solid masses of silent expectants, except only 
where glittering lines of helmets marked the avenue 
guarded for the approaching procession. All captious- 
ness of criticism sunk into nothing before the grandeur 
of this vision : and it was the same, or nearly so, on every 
subsequent day when the King chose to take part in the 
devised ceremonial. I forget where Sir Walter’s place 
was on the 15th ; but on one or other of these occasions 
I remember him seated in an open carriage, in the High- 
land dress, armed and accoutred as heroically as Garth 
himself (who accompanied him), and evidently in a most 
bardish state of excitement, while honest Peter Mathie- 
son managed as best he might four steeds of a fierier sort 
than he had usually in his keeping — though, perhaps, 
after all, he might be less puzzled with them than with 

VOL. VI. 15 
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the cocked-hat and regular London Jehu’s flaxen wig, 
which he, for the first and last time, displayed during 
“ the royal fortnight.” 

The first procession from Leith to Holyrood was mar- 
shalled in strict adhei*ence, it must be admitted, to the 
poetical programme — 

" Lord ! how the pibrochs groan and yell I 
Macdonnell’s ta’en the held hinisel', 

Macleod comes branking o’er the fell — 

Carle, now the King’s come ! ” 

But I must transcribe the newspaper record in its details, 
because no one could well believe, unless he had a speci- 
men of these before him, the extent to which the Waver- 
ley and Rob Roy animus was allowed to pervade the 
whole of this aflkin 


“ Three Trumpeters Mid-Lothian Yeoman Cavahy. 
Squadron Mid-Lothian Yeomanry. 

Two JERglitand Pipers* 

Captain CampbeU, and TaU of Breadalbane* 
Squadron Scots Greys. 

Two Eighhmd Pipers. 

Colonel Steioart of Garth and Celtic Clvh. 

Sir JCvan Grsgor mounted on horseback, 

a^id Tail of M*" Gregor. 

Herald mounted. 

Marischal Trumpets mounted. 

A Marischal Groom on foot. 

Three Marischal Grooms abreast. 

1 

ffenchman. ( Knight Marischal mounted with ) Senchman* 
Groom. ( his baton of office. ) Groom. 
Manschal rear-guard of Highhndet'S. 

Sheriff mounted. 

Sheriff-officers. 

Deputy Lieutenants in green coats, mounted. 

Two Pipers* 
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General Graham Sdrling, and TaiL 
Barons of Exchequer. 

Lord Clerk-Eegister. 

Lords of Justiciary and Session, in carriages 
Marquis of Lothian, Lord Lieutenant, mounted. 

Two Heralds, mounted. 

Glengarry mounted^ and Grooms. 

Towig Glengarry and two Supporters — TasL 
Four Herald Trumpeters. 

White Kod, mounted, and Equerries. 

Lord Lyon Depute, mounted, and Grooms. 

Earl of Errol, Lord High Constable, mounted. 

Two Heralds, mounted. 

Squadron Scots Greys. 

Boyal Carriage and Six, in which were the Marquis of 
Graham, Vice-Chamberlain; Lord G. Beresford, 
Comptroller of the Household ; 

Lord C. Beutinck, Treasurer of the Household; 

Sir R, H. Vivian, Equerry to the King; and 
two others of his Majesty’s suite. 

Ten Royal Footmen, two and two. 

Sixteen Teomen, two and two. 

THE KING, 

attended by the Duke of Dorset, 

Archers.' Master of the Horse, and the 
Marquis of Win Chester, Groom 
^ of the Stole. 

Sir Thomas Bradford and Staff. 

Squadron Scots Greys. 

Three Clans of Highlanders and Banners. 

Two Squadrons of the Mid-Lothian Teomamy. 

Grenadiers of 77th regiment 
Two Squadrons Third Dragoon Guards. 

Band, and Scots Greys.” 

It is, I believe, of the dinner of this 15th August in 
Castle Street, that Crabbe penned the following brief 
record in his Journal : — 

“ Whilst it is fresh in my memory, I should describe the day 
which I have just passed, but I do not believe an accurate de- 
icription to be possible. What avails it to say, for instance, 
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that there met at the sumptuous dinner, in all the costume of 
the Highlanders, the great chief himself, and officers of his 
company. This expresses not the singularity of appearance 
and manners — the peculiarities of men all gentlemen, but 
remote from our society — leaders of clans — joyous company. 
Then we had Sir Walter Scott's national songs and ballads, 
exhibiting all the feelings of clanship. I thought it an honour 
that Glengarry even took notice of me, for there were those, 
and gentlemen too, who considered themselves honoured by 
following in his train. There were also Lord Errol, and the 
JMacleod, and the Fraser, and the Gordon, and the Fergus- 
son ; * and I conversed at dinner with Lady Glengarry, and 
did almost believe myself a harper, or bard, rather — for 
harp I cannot strike ; and Sir Walter was the life and soul of 
the whole. It was a splendid festivity, and I felt I know not 
how much younger.” — Life of Ckabbb, p. 273. 

* Sir Walter’s friend, the Captain of Huntly bum, did not, as far as 
I remember, sport the Highland dress on this occasion, but no doubt 
his singing of certain Jacobite songs, &c., contributed to make Crabbe 
set him down for the chief of a clan. Sir Adam, however, is a High- 
lander by descent, though the name, MacLrries^ has been, for two or 
three generations, translated into F&rgusson; and even his reverend 
and philosophical father had, on at least one remarkable occasion, ex- 
hibited the warmth of his Celtic blood in perfection. In his essay on 
the life of John Home, Scott says — “ Dr. Adam Fergusson went as 
chaplain to the Black Watch, or 42d Highland regiment, when that 
corps was first sent to the Continent. As the regiment advanced to 
the battle of Fontenoy, the commanding officer, Sir Robert Munro, was 
astonished to see the chaplain at the head of the column, with a broad- 
sword drawn in his hand. He desired him to go to the rear with the 
surgeons, a proposal which Adam Fergusson spurned. Sir Robert at 
length told him, that his commission did not entitle him to be present 
in the post which he had assumed. — * I) — n my commission,’ said the 
warlike chaplain, throwing it towards his colonel. It may easily be 
supposed that the matter was only remembered a good jest; but the 
future historian of Rome shared the honours and dangers of that dread- 
ful day, where, according to the account of the French themselves, ‘the 
Highland furies rushed in upon them with more violence than ever did 
a sea driven by a tempest’ ” — MisceUcinecm Prose Wbrksj vol. xix. 
p. 331. 
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The King took up his residence, during his stay in his 
northern dominions, at Dalkeith Palace, a noble seat of 
the Buccleuch family, within six miles of Edinburgh ; and 
here his dinner party almost daily included Sir Walter 
Scott, who, however, appeared to have derived more deep- 
felt gratification from his Majesty^s kind and paternal at- 
tention to his juvenile host (the Duke of Buccleuch was 
at that time only in his sixteenth year), than from all the 
flattering condescension he lavished on himself. From 
Dalkeith the King repaired to Holyroodhouse two or 
three times, for the purposes of a levee or drawing-room. 
One Sunday he attended divine service in the Cathedral 
of St. Giles’, when the decorum and silence preserved by 
the multitudes in the streets, struck him as a most remark- 
able contrast to the rapturous excitement of his reception 
on week days ; and the scene was not less noticeable in 
the eyes of Crabbe, who says in his Journal — '** The 
silence of Edinburgh on the Sunday is in itself devout.” 

Another very splendid day was that of a procession 
from Holyrood to the Castle, whereof the whole ceremo- 
nial had obviously been aiTanged under Scott’s auspices, 
for the purpose of calling up, as exactly as might be, the 
time-hallowed observance of “ the Riding of the Parlia- 
ment.” Mr. Peel (then Secretary of State for the Home 
Department) was desirous of witnessing this procession 
privately, instead of taking a place in it, and he w'alked 
up the High Street accordingly in company with Scott, 
aome time before the royal ctivalcade was to get into mo- 
tion. The Poet was as little desirous of attracting notice 
as the Secretary, but he was soon recognized — and his 
companion, recently revisiting Scotland, expressed his 
lively remembrance of the endmsiastic veneration with 
which Scott’s person was then greeted by all classes of 
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his countrymen. When proposing Sir Walter’s memory 
at a public dinner given to him in Glasgow, in December 
3836, Sir Robert Peel said, — "I had the honour of ac- 
companying his late Majesty as his Secretary of State, 
when he paid a visit to Edinburgh. I suppose there are 
many of you here who were present on that occasion, at 
that memorable scene, when the days of ancient chivalry 
were recalled — when every man’s friendship seemed to 
be confirmed — when men met for the first time, who 
had always looked to each other with distrust, and re- 
solved in the presence of their Sovereign to forget their 
hereditary feuds and animosities. In the beautiful lan- 
guage of Dryden — 

* JMen met each other with erected look — 

The steps were higher that they took; 

Tricnds to congratulate their friends would haste, 

And long inveterate foes saluted as they pass’d.’ 

‘‘ Sir Walter Scott took an active lead in these cere- 
monies. On the day on which his Majesty was to pass 
from Holyroodhouse, he proposed to me to accompany 
him up the High Street, to see whether the arrangements 
were completed. I said to him — ‘You are trying a 
dangerous experiment — you will never get through in 
privacy.’ He said, ‘ They are entirely absorbed in loyal- 
ty.’ But I was the better prophet ; he was recognized 
from the one extremity of the street to the other, and 
never did I see such an instance of national devotion ex- 
pressed.” 

The King at his first levee diverted many, and de- 
lighted Scott, by appearing in the full Highland garb, — 
the same brilliant Stuart Tartans^ so called, in which 
certainly no Stuart, except Prince Charles, had ever be- 
^re presented himself in the saloons of Holy rood. Hii 
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Majesty’s Celtic toilette had been carefully watched and 
assisted by the gallant Laird of Gai^th, who was not a lit- 
tle proud of the result of his dexterous manipulations of 
the royal plaid, and pronounced the King a vera pretty 
man.” And he did look a most stately and imposing per- 
son in that beautiful dress — but his satisfaction therein 
was cruelly disturbed, when he discovered, towering and 
blazing among and above the genuine Glengarries and 
Macleods and MacGregors, a figure even more portly 
than his own, equipped, from a sudden impulse of loyal 
ardour, in an equally complete set of the self-same con 
spicuous Stuart tartans: — 

“ He caught Sir William Curtis in a kilt — 

While throng’d the chiefs of eveiy Highland clan 
To hail their brother, Vich Ian Alderman.” ♦ 

In truth, this portentous apparition cast an air of rid- 
icule and caricature over the whole of Sir Walter’s Celti- 
fied pageantry. A sharp little bailie from Aberdeen, 
who had previously made acquaintance with the w^orthy 
Guildhall Baronet, and tasted the turtle-soup of his volup- 
tuous yacht, tortured him, as he sailed down the long gal- 
lery of Holyrood, by suggesting that, after all, his costume 
was not quite perfect. Sir William, who had been rigged 
out, as the auctioneers’ advertisements say, ‘^regardless 
of expense,” exclaimed that he must be mistaken — 
begged he would explain his criticism — and as he spoke, 
threw a glance of admiration on a shene dhu (black knife), 
which, like a true “ warrior and hunter of deer,” he wore 
stuck into one of his garters. “ Oo ay — oo ay,” quoth 
the Aberdonian ; “ the knife’s a’ right, mon, — but faaris 
your speen ? ” — (where’s your spoon ?) Such was Scott’s 
• Byron’s of Bronze* 
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Story — but whether he gave it a cocked-hat and walk- 
ing-cane,” in the hope of restoring the King’s good- 
humour, so grievously shaken by this heroical doppeU 
ganger^ it is not very necessary to inquire. 

As in Hamlet, there was to be a play within the play ; 
and, by his Majesty’s desire, William Murray’s company 
performed, in his presence, the drama of Bob Roy. James 
Ballantyne’s newspaper chronicle says : — 

“ In the pit and galleries the audience were so closely wedged 
together, that it would have been found difficult to introduce 
between any two, even the point of a sabre. It was astonish- 
ing to observe the patience, and even the good-nature, with 
which the audience boro the extreme pressure. Ko one, in- 
deed, could hope to better his situation by any effort ; but the 
joy which was felt seemed completely to have absorbed every 
feeling of uneasiness. The boxes were filled with the rank, 
wealth, and beauty of Scotland In this dazzling galaxy were 
observed the gallant Sir David Baird, Colonel Stewart of 
Garth, Glengarry, the Lord Provost, and Sir Walter Scott ; 
each of whom, as he entered, was greeted with loud acclama- 
tions. 

“ At ten minutes past eight, the shouts of the multitude an- 
nounced the approach of the King, which was confirmed by an 
outrider, who galloped up with the intelligence. The univer- 
sal feeling of breathless suspense which at this moment per- 
vaded the audience, cannot be described, and will never be 
forgotten. Our gracious King now stood before his assembled 
subjects. Tlie momentary pause of death-like stillness which 
preceded the King’s appearance, gave a deep tone of enthusi- 
asm to the shout — the prolonged and heartfelt shout, which 
for more than a minute rent the house. The waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, of the plumed bonnet, and the tartan scarf, added 
much to the impressive gladness of the scene which, at this 
instant, met the eye of the Chief of Chiefs- His Majesty, 
with his wonted affability, repeatedly bowed to the audience 
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while the kindly smile which beamed from his manl> counte- 
nance expressed to this favoured portion of his loving subjects 
the regard with which he viewed them. 

The play was Roh Roy^ which his Majesty, in the best 
taste, had been pleased to command, out of compliment, doubt- 
less, to the country. During the whole performance, the Eang 
paid the greatest attention to the business of the stage, and 
laughed very heartily at some of the more odd incidents, — 
such as the precipitate retreat of Mr. Owen beneath the bed- 
clothes— the contest in which the Bailie displays his prowess 
with the het poker — and the Bailie’s loss of an essential part 
of his wardrobe. His Majesty seemed fully to comprehend 
and to relish very much the good-natured wit and innocent 
sarcasms of the Glasgow magistrate. He laughed outright 
when this most humorous of functionaries said to Frank Os- 
baldiston, who was toying with Matty, — ‘ Nane o* your Lun’on 
tricks ; ’ when he mentioned the distinguishing appellatives of 
Old and Young Nick, which the citizens had bestowed upon 
his father and himself ; when he testified his distrust of Major 
Galbraith, who ‘has mair brandy than brains,’ and of the 
HIghlandei's, of whom he says, ‘ they may quarrel amang them- 
selves now and then, and gie ane anither a stab wi’ a dirk or 
a slash wi’ a claymore *, but, tak my word on’t, they’re ay sure 
to join in the lang run against a’ wha hae purses in their pock- 
ets and breeks on their hinder ends ; ’ and when he said to the 
boy who returned him his hat and wig, * that’s a braw callant 1 
ye’ll be a man before your mither yet.’ ” 

On the 24th of August the Magistrates of Edinburgh 
entertained their Sovereign with a sumptuous banquet in 
the Parliament- House ; and upon that occasion also Sir 
Walter Scott filled a prominent station, having been in- 
vited to preside over one of the tables. But the most 
striking homage (though apparently an unconscious one) 
that his genius received during this festive period, was, 
when his Majesty, after proposing the health of his hosts 
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the Magistrates and Corporation of the northern capital, 
rose and said there was one toast more, and but one, in 
which he must request the assembly to join him, — I 
shall simply give you,” said he, “ The Ghieftains and 
Clans of Scotland — and prosperity to the Land of 
Cakes.” So completely had this hallucination taken pos- 
session, that nobody seems to have been startled at the 
time by language which thus distinctly conveyed his 
Majesty’s impression that the marking and crowning glory 
of Scotland consisted in the Highland clans and their 
chieftains. 

Scott’s early associations, and the prime labours and 
honours of his life, had been so deeply connected with the 
Highlands, that it was no wonder he should have taught 
himself to look on their clans and chiefs with almost as 
much affection and respect as if he had had more than a 
scantling of their blood in his veins. But it was neces- 
sary to be an eye-witness of this royal visit, in order to 
comprehend the extent to W’^hich he had allowed his im- 
agination to get the mastery over him as to all these mat- 
ters ; and perhaps it was necessary to understand him 
Thoroughly on such points, in his personal relations, feel- 
ings, and demeanour, before one could follow his genius 
to advantage in some of its most favoured and delightful 
walks of exertion. The strongest impression, however, 
which the whole affair left on my mind was, that I had 
never till then formed any just notion of his capacity for 
piactical dealing and rule among men. I do not think 
he had much in common with the statesmen and diplo- 
matists of his own age and country ; but I am mistaken 
if Scott could not have played in other days either the 
Cecil or the Gondomar ; and I believe no man, affcr long 
and intimate knowledge of any other great poet, has evej 
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ventured to saj, that he could have conceived the pos- 
sibility of any such parts being adequately filled on the 
active stage of the world, by a person in whom the pow- 
ers of fancy and imagination had such predominant sway, 
as to make him in fact live three or four lives habitually 
in place of one. I have known other literary men of 
energy perhaps as restless as his ; but all such have been 
entitled to the designation of husy-hodies — busy almost 
exclusively about trifles, and above all, supremely and 
constantly conscious of their own remarkable activity, and 
rejoicing and glorying in it. Whereas Scott, neither in 
literary labour nor in continual contact with the afiairs of 
the world, ever did seem aware that he was making any 
very extraordinary exertion. The machine, thus gigantic 
in its impetus, moved so easily, that the master had no 
perception of the obstructions it overcame — in fact, no 
measure for its power. Compared to him, all the rest of 
the j>oet species that I have chanced to observe nearly — 
with but one glorious exception — have seemed to me to 
do little more than sleep through their lives — and at best 
to fill the sum with dreams ; and I am persuaded that, 
taking all ages and countries together, the rare examples 
of indefatigable energy, in union with serene self-posses- 
sion of mind and character, such as Scott’s, must he sought 
for in the roll of great sovereigns or great captains, rather 
than in that of literary genius. 

In the case of such renowned practical masters, it has 
been usual to account for their apparent calmness amidst 
the stirring troubles of the world, by imputing to them 
callousness of the affections. Perhaps injustice has been 
done by the supposition ; but at all events, hardly could 
any one extend it to the case of the placid man of the 
imaginative order ; — a great depicter of man and nature, 
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especially, would seem to be, ex vi termini^ a profound 
sympathizer with the passions of his brethren, wuth the 
weaknesses as well as with the strength of humanity. 
Such assuredly was Scott. His heart was as “ ramm’d 
with life ” (to use a phrase of Ben Jonson’s ) as his 
brain ; and I never saw him tried in a tenderer point than 
he was during the full whirl u splendour and gayety that 
seemed to make every brain but his dizzy in the Edin- 
burgh of August 1822. 

Few things had ever given him so much pleasure as 
William Erskine’s promotion to the Bench. It seemed 
to have restored his dearest friend to content and cheer- 
fulness, and thus to have doubled his own sources of 
enjoyment. But Erskine^s constitution had been shaken 
before he attained this dignity ; and the anxious delicacy 
of his conscience rendered its duties oppressive and over- 
whelming. In a feeble state of body, and with a sen- 
sitive mind stretched and strained, a silly calumny, set 
a-foot by some envious gossip, was sufficient literally to 
chase him out of life. On his return to Edinburgh about 
the 20th of July, Scott found him in visible danger; he 
did whatever friendship could do to comfort and stimu- 
late him; but all was in vain. Lord Kinnedder sur- 
vived his elevation hardly half a-year — and who that 
observed Scott’s public doings during the three or four 
weeks I have been describing, could have suspected that 
he was daily and nightly the watcher of a deathbed, or 
the consoler of orphans ; striving all the while against 

“ True earnest sorrows, rooted miseries, 

Anguish in grain, vexations ripe and blown ? ” 

I am not aware that I ever saw him in such a state of 
iejection as he was when I accompanied liim and hia 
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friend Mr. Thomas Thomson from Edinburgh to Queens 
ferry, in attendance upon Lord Kinnedder's funeral. 
Yet that was one of the noisiest days of the royal fes- 
tival, and he had to plunge into some scene of high 
gayety the moment after he returned. As we halted in 
Castle Street, Mr. Crabbers mild, thoughtful face ap- 
peared at the window, and Scott said, on leaving me, — 
“ Now for what our old friend there puts down as the 
crowning curse of his poor player in the Borough — 

* To hide in rant the heart-ache of the night* ’* 

The very few letters that Sir Walter addressed to 
friends at a distance during the King’s stay in Scot- 
land, are chiefly occupied with the calumny which proved 
fatal to Erskine, — the pains which his friends took, at 
his request, to sift it to the bottom, — their conviction 
that he had been charged with an improper liaison, with- 
out even a shadow of justice, — and their ineffectual 
efforts to soothe his morbid sensibility. In one of these 
letters Scott says, — 

^ The legend would have done honour to the invention of 
the devil himself, especially the object (at least the effect) 
being to torture to death one of the most soft-hearted and 
sensitive of God's creatures. I tlunk it was in his nature to 
like female society in general better than that of men ; he had 
also what might have given some slight shadow to those foul sus- 
picions, — an air of being particular in his attentions to wom(jn, 
— a sort of Philandering, which I used to laugh at him about. 
The result of a close investigation having been completely 
satisfactory, one would have thought the business at an end — 
but the shaft had hit the mark. At first, while these matters 
were going on, I got him to hold up his head pretty well; he 
dined with me, went to the play with my wife — got court 
iresses for his daughters, whom Lady Scott was to present, 
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and behaved, in my presence at least, like a man, feeling in- 
deed painfully, but bearing up as an innocent man ought to 
do. Unhappily I could only see him by snatches — the whole 
business of the reception was suddenly thrown on my hands, 
and with such a general abandonment, I may say, on all sides, 
that to work from morning till night was too little time to 
make the necessary arrangements. In the mean time, poor 
Erskine’s nerves became weaker and weaker. He was by 
nature extremely sensitive, easily moved to smiles or tears, 
and deeply affected by all those circumstances in society to 
which men of the world become hardened; as, for example, 
formal introductions to people of rank, and so forth : he was 
unhappily haunted by the idea, that his character, assailed as 
it had been, was degraded in the eyes of the public, and no 
argument could remove this delusion. At length fever and 
delirium came on ; he was bled repeatedly and very copiously 
— a necessary treatment perhaps, but which completely ex- 
hausted his weak frame. On the morning of Tuesday, the 
day of the King’s arrival, he waked from his sleep, ordered his 
window to be opened that he might see the sun once more, 
and was a dead man immediately after. And so died a man 
whose head and heart were alike honourable to his kind, and 
died merely because he could not endure the slightest stain on 
his reputation. — The present is a scene of great bustle and 
interest, but though I must act my part, I am not, thjuak God, 
obliged at this moment to write about it.” 

In another letter, of nearly the same date, Scotl 
says — 

“It would be rather difficult for any one who has never 
lived much among my good country-people, to comprehend 
that an idle story of a love intrigue, a story alike base and 
baseless, should be the death of an innocent man of high char- 
acter, high station, and well advanced in years. It struck 
into poor Erskine’s heart and soul, however, quite as cruelly 
as any similar calumny ever affected a modest woman — he 
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■witliercd and sunk. There is no need that I should say peace 
be with him I If ever a pure spirit quitted this vale of tears, 
it was William Erskine’s. I must turn to and see what can be 
done about getting some pension for his daughter.*' 

The following letter to his son, now a lieutenant in 
the 15 th Hussars, but not yet returned from his Ger- 
man travels, was written a few days later : — 

“My Dearest Walter, — This town has been a scene of such 
giddy tumult since the King’s coming, and for a fortnight be- 
fore, that I have scarce had an instant to myself. For a long 
time everything was thrown on my hand, and even now, look- 
ing back, and thinking how many dilHculties I had to recon- 
cile, objections to answer, prejudices to smoothe away, and 
purses to open, I am astonished that I did not fever in the 
midst of it All, however, has gone off most happily ; and the 
Edinburgh populace have behaved themselves like so many 
princes. In the day when he went in state from the Abbey 
to the Castle, with the Ilegalia borne before him, the street 
was lined with the various trades and professions, all arranged 
under their own deacons and office-bearers, with white wands 
in their hands, and with their banners, and so forth ; as they 
were all in their Sunday’s clothes, you positively saw notliing 
like mob, and their behaviour, which was most steady and re- 
spectful towards the King, without either jostling or crowding, 
had a most singular effect. They shouted with great emphasis, 
but without any running or roaring, each standing as still in 
his place as if the honour of Scotland had depended on the 
propriety of his behaviour. This made the scene quite new 
to all who had witnessed the Irish reception. The Celtic 
Society, *all plaided and plumed in their tartan array,’* 
mounted guard over the Hcgalia while in the Abbey with great 
military order and steadiness. They were exceedingly nobly 
dressed and armed. There were two or three hundred High- 
iwiders besides, brought down by their own Chiet^ and anued 

* Campbell’s ZocAieZ’i Wearing, 
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cap-br'pie. They were all put under my immediate command 
by their various Chiefs, as they would not have liked to have 
received orders fi*om each other — so I acted as Adjutant- 
General, and had scores of them parading in Castle Street 
every day, with 'piob agus brattach, namely, pipe and banner. 
The whole went off excellently well. Nobody was so gallant 
as the Knight-Marischal, who came out with a full retinue of 
Esquires and Yeomen, — Walter and Charles were his pages. 
The Archers acted as gentlemen-pensioners, and kept guard 
in the interior of the palace. Mamma, Sophia, and Anne were 
prestinted, and went through the scene with suitable resigna- 
tion and decorum. In short, I leave the girls to tell you all 
about balls, plays, sermons, and other varieties of this gay 
period. To-morrow or next day the King sets off ; and I also 
take my departure, being willing to see Canning before he 
goes off for India, if, indeed, they are insane enough to part 
with a man of his power in the House of Commons at this 
eventful crisis. 

“ You have heard of poor Lord Londonderry's (Castlereagh^s) 
death by his own hand, in a fit of insanity. This explains a 
story he once told me of having seen a ghost, and which I 
thought was a very extraordinary narrative from the lips of a 
man of so much sense and steadiness of nerve. But no doubt 
he had been subject to aberrations of mind, which often create 
such phantoms. 

“I have had a most severe personal loss in my excellent 
friend Lord Kinnedder, whose promotion lately rejoiced us so 
much. I leave you to judge what pain this must have given 
me, happening as it did in the midst of a confusion from which 
it was impossible for me to withdraw myself. 

“ All our usual occupations have been broken in upon by 
this most royal row. Whether Abbotsford is in progress or 
not, I scarcely know: in short, I cannot say that I have 
thought my own thoughts, or wrought my own work, for at 
least a month past. The same hurry must make me conclud# 
U}mptly. — Ever yam’s, most affectionately, 

“ Walter Scott.'' 
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The ghost story to which the foregoing letter alludes, 
was this : — Lord Castlereagh, when commanding, in 
early life, a militia regiment in Ireland, was stationtid 
one night in a large desolate country-house, and his 
bed w^as at one end of a long dilapidated room, while 
at the other extremity a great fire of wood and turf had 
been prepared within a huge gaping old-fashioned chim- 
ney. Waking in the middle of the night, he lay watch- 
ing from his pillow the gradual darkening of the embers 
on the hearth, when suddenly they blazed up, and a 
naked child stepped from among them upon the floor. 
The figure advanced slowly towards Lord Castlereagh, 
vising in stature at every step, until on coming within 
two or three paces of his bed, it had assumed the 
appearance of a ghastly giant, pale as death, with a 
bleeding wound on the brow, and eyes glaring with 
rage and despair. Lord Castlereagh leaped from his 
bed, and confronted the figure in an attitude of de- 
fiance. It retreated before him, diminishing as it with- 
drew, in the same manner that it had previously shot 
up and expanded; he followed it pace by pace, until 
the original childlike form disappeared among the em- 
bers. He then went back to his bed, and was disturbed 
no more. This story Lord Castlereagh told with perfect 
gravity at one of his wife’s supper parties in Paris in 
1815, when Scott was among the hearers, I had often 
heard him repeat it — before the fatal catastrophe of 
August 1822 afforded the solution in the text — when 
he merely mentioned it as a singularly vivid dream, the 
product probably of a feverish night following upon a 
military debauch, — but affording a striking indication 
of the courage^ms temper, which proved true to itself 
^ven amidst the terrors of fancy. 

VOL. VI. 16 
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Circumstances did not permit Sir Walter to fulfil hLs 
intention of being present at tbe public dinner given in 
Liverpool, on the 30th August, to Mr. Canning, who on 
that occasion delivered one of the most noble of all his 
orations, and soon afterwards, instead of proceeding, as 
had been arranged, 'to take on him the supreme gov- 
ernment of Bidtish India, was called to fill the place in 
the Cabinet which Lord Londonderry’s calamitous death 
had left vacant. The King’s stay in Scotland was pro- 
tracted until the 29 th of August. He then embarked 
from the Earl of Hopetoun’s magnificent seat on the 
Frith of Forth, and Sir Walter had the gratification of 
seeing his Majesty, in the moment of departure, confer 
the honour of knighthood on two of his friends — both 
of whom, I believe, owed some obligation in this matter 
to his good offices — namely. Captain Adam Fergus- 
son, deputy-keeper of the Regalia, and Henry Raeburn, 
R. A., properly selected as the representative of tbe fine 
arts in Scotland. This amiable man and excellent artist, 
however, did not long survive the receipt of his title. 
Sir Henry died on the 8th of July 1823 — the last work 
of his pencil having been, as already mentioned, a por- 
trait of Scott. 

On the eve of the King’s departure, he received the 
following communication : — 


“ To Sir Walter Scott, Bart, ^c. Sfc., Castle Street 

Edinburgh, August 28, 1821. 

“My Dear Sir, — The King has commanded me to acquaint 
fou, that he cannot bid adieu to Scotland without conveying 
to you individually his waim personal acknowledgments foi 
the deep interest you have taken in every ceremony and ar 



rangement connected ■with his Majesty^s -visit, and fcr your 
ample contributions to their complete success. 

“ His Majesty well knows how many difficulties have been 
smoothed, and how much has been effected by your unremit- 
ting activity, by your knowledge of your countrymen, and by 
the just estimation in which they hold you. 

“ The King wishes to make you the channel of conveying to 
the Highland chiefs and their followers, who have given to the 
varied scene which we have witnessed so peculiar and roman- 
tic a character, his particular thanks for their attendance, and 
his warm approbation of their uniform deportment. He does 
justice to the ardent spirit of loyalty by which they are ani- 
mated, and is convinced that he could offer no recompense 
for their services so gratifying to them as the assurance, which 
I now convey, of the esteem and approbation of their Sov- 
ereign. 

“ I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, with great truth, 
most truly and faithfully yours, Robert Feel.” 

Sir Walter forwarded copies of Mr. Peers paragraph 
touching the Highlanders to such heads of clans as had 
been of late in his counsels, and he received very grate- 
ful letters in return from Macleod, Glengarry, Sir Evan 
MacGregor, and several others of the order, on their re- 
turn to the hills — as also from the Countess (afterwards 
Duchess) of Sutherland, whose son, Lord Francis, had, 
as she playfully expressed it, been out,” as her repre- 
sentative at the head of the most numerous and best ap^ 
pointed of all the kilted detachments. Glengarry was so 
delighted with what the Secretary of State had said, that 
the paragraph in question soon found its way to the news- 
papers ; and then there appeared, in some Whig journal, 
a sarcastic commentary upon it, insinuating that, however 
highly tJ'ae King might now choose, to eulogize the poet 
and his Celtic allies, his Majesty had been considerably 
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annoyed with much of their arrangements and proceed- 
ings, and that a visible coolness had, in fact, been mani- 
fested towards Sir Walter during the King’s stay in the 
north. As this idle piece of malice has been revived in 
some formal biographies of recent date, I may as well 
dispose of it for ever,* by extracting the following notes, 
which passed in the course of the next month between 
Scott and the Secretary of the Admiralty, whose official 
duty, I presume, it was to be in waiting at Ramsgate 
when the King disembarked from his yacht. — The 
Dean Cannon ” to whom these notes allude, was a cler- 
ical humorist, Dean of a fictitious order, who sat to Mr. 
Theodore Hooke for the jolly Rector of Fuddle-cum- 
Pip3s in his novel of Maxwell. 


“ To J. W. Croher, Esq,, M. P., Admiralty, London, 

“ Abbotsford, Thursday. 

“ My Dear Croker, — What have you been doing this fifty 
years? We had a jolly day or two with your Dean Cannon 
at Edinburgh. He promised me a call if he returned through 
the Borders ; but, I suppose, passed in the midst of the royal 
turmoil, or, perhaps, got tired of sheepVhead and haggis in 

♦ I find that a writer in one of the Radical magazines has very re- 
cently revived this absurdity. He (or she) states with gravity, that 
Sir Walter bad been led to expect the honour of a visit from the King 
in Castle Street, and that Sir Walter’s cards of invitation for this 
grand occasion were actually issued, — but that his Majesty, in conse- 
quence of disgust at some of the poet’s proceedings, abruptly signified 
that he had changed his mind. There is not a word of truth in this 
stoiy. At all events, neither I, nor my brother-in-law Charles Scott, 
who was under Sir Walter’s roof at the time, ever heard the slightest 
hint of such an afifair. I rather think, that at one time the King had 
meant to return to London by land, and it seems very probable that 
he might have announced his gracious intention of in that case calling 
ts he passed, at Abbotsford. — 
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fclie pass of Killiekrankie. He was wrong if lie did ; for even 
Win Jenkins herself discovered that where there were heads 
there must be bodies; and my forest haunch of mutton is 
noway to be sneezed at. — Ever yours, 

“Walter Scott ** 

“ To Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Abbotsford. 

“Admiralty, Sept. 29, 1822. 

“My Dear Scott, — I wish it were ‘ fifty years since ’ you had 
heard of me, as, perhaps, I should find myself by and by cele- 
brated, like the Baron of Bradwardine and some other friends 
of ‘ sixty years since.’ 

“I have not seen our Dean ance his Scotch tour. I am 
sorry he was with you in such a period of bustle, as I should 
have liked to hear his sober observations on the usual style of 
Edinburgh society. 

“ I had the honour of receiving his Majesty on his return, 
when he, after the first three words, began most graciously to 
tell me * all about our friend Scott.’ Some silly or malicious 
person, his Majesty said, had reported that there had been 
some coolness between you ; but he added, that it was utterly 
false, and that he was, in every respect, highly pleased and 
gratified, and, he said, grateful for the devoted attention you 
had paid him ; and he celebrated very warmly the success that 
had attended all your arrangements. 

“ Peel has sung yomr praises to the same tune ; and I have 
been flattered to find that both the King and Peel thought me 
so much your friend, that they, as it were, reportei to me the 
merit of * my friend Scott.’ — Yours ever, 

“ J. W. Croker.” 

If Sir Walter kot sometlung in not seeing more of 
Dean Cannon — who, among other social merits, sang the 
Ballads of Robin Hood with delightful skill and effect — 
there was a great deal better cause for regret in the un- 
propitious time selected for Mr. Crabbers visit to Scotland. 
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In the gEttering and tumultuous assemblages of that sea- 
son. the elder bard was (to use one of his friend's favour- 
ite similitudes) very like a cow in afremd loaning ; and 
though Scott could never have been seen in colours more 
likely to excite admiration, Crabbe had hardly any oppor- 
tunity of observing him in the everyday lovableness of 
his converse. Sir Walter’s enthusiastic excitement abou 
the kilts and the processions seemed at first utterly in- 
comprehensible to him ; but by degrees he caught not a 
little of the spirit of the time, and even indited a set of 
stanzas, which have perhaps no other merit than that of 
reflecting it. He also perceived and appreciated Scott’s 
dexterous management of prejudices and pretensions. 
He exclaims, in his Journal, — What a keen discrimi- 
nating man is my friend ! ” But I shall ever regret that 
Crabbe did not see him at Abbotsford among his books, 
his trees, and his own good simple peasants. They had, 
I believe, but one quiet walk together, and it was to the 
ruins of St. Anthony’s Chapel and Muschat’s Cairn, which 
the deep impression made on Crabbe by the Heart of 
Mid-Lothiau had given him an earnest wish to see. I 
accompanied them ; and the hour so spent, in the course 
of which the fine old man gave us some most touching 
anecdotes of his early struggles, was a truly delightful 
contrast to the bustle and worry of miscellaneous society 
which consumed so many of his few hours in Scotland. 
Scott’s family were more fortunate than himself in this 
respect. They had from infancy been taught to rever- 
ence Crabhe’s genius, and they now saw enough of him 
to make them think of him ever afterwards with tender 
fiffection. 
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CHAPTER LYIL 

M£ons Meg — Jacobite Peerages — Invitation from the Gala* 
shiels Poet — Progress of Abbotsford House — Letters to 
Joanna BaiLlie^ Terry, Lord Montagu, §* 0 . — Completion 
and Publication of Pever'd of the Peak, 

1822-1823. 

Though Mr. Crabbe found it necessary to leave Scot- 
land without seeing Abbotsford, this was not the case with 
many less celebrated friends from the south, who had 
flocked to Edinburgh at the time of the Royal Festival. 
Sir Walter’s house was, in his own phrase, “ like a cried 
fair,” during several weeks after the King’s departure ; 
and as his masons were then in the highest activity upon 
the addition to the building, the bustle and tumult within 
doors and without was really perplexing. We shall find 
him confessing that the excitement of the Edinburgh 
scenes had thrown him into a fever, and that he never 
needed repose more. He certainly never had less of it. 

Nor was an unusual influx of English pilgrims the only 
legacy of “ the glorious days ” of August. A consider- 
able number of persons who had borne a part in the cere- 
monies of the King’s reception fancied that their exertions 
had entitled them to some substantial mark of royal ap- 
probation ; and post after post brought long-winded de- 
Bpatchos from these clamorous enthusiasts^ to him whoj of 
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all Scotchmen, was supposed to enjoy, as to matters of this 
description, the readiest access to the fountain of honour 
To how many of these applications he accorded more than 
a civil answer, I cannot tell ; but I find that the Duke of 
York was too good a Jacobite not to grant favourable con- 
sideration to his request, that one or two poor half-pay 
pflScers who had distinguished themselves in the van of 
the Celts, might be, as opportunity offered, replaced in 
Highland regiments, and so reinvested with the untheatri- 
cal “ Garb of Old Gaul.” 

Sir Walter had also a petition of his own. This related 
to a certain gigantic piece of ordnance, celebrated in the 
history of the Scottish Jameses under the title of Mom 
Meg, and not forgotten in Drummond’s Macaronics — 

Sicuti Mods Megga crackasset,— 

which had been removed from Edinburgh Castle to the 
Tower of London, after the campaign of 1745. When 
Scott next saw the King, after he had displayed his per- 
son on the chief bastion of the old fortress, he lamented 
the absence of Mons Meg on that occasion in language 
which his Majesty could not resist. There ensued a cor- 
respondence with the official guardians of Meg — among 
others, with the Duke of Wellington, then Master-Gen- 
eral of the Ordnance, and though circumstances deferred 
her restoration, it was never lost sight of, and took place 
finally when the Duke was Prime Minister, which I pre- 
sume smoothed petty obstacles, in 1829. 

But the serious petition was one in which Sir Walter 
expressed feelings in which I believe every class of his 
fellow-countrymen were disposed to concur with him very 
cordially — and certainly none more so than the generous 
JKiog himselfi The object which the poet had at heart 
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»ras the restoration cf the Scottish Peerages forfeited in 
consequence of the insurrections of 1715 and 1745 ; and 
the honourable families, in whose favour this liberal meas- 
ure was, soon afterwards adopted, appear to have vied 
with each other in the expression of their gratefulness 
for his exertions on their behalf. The following paper 
seems to be his sketch of the grounds on which the rep- 
resentatives of the forfeited Peers ought to approach the 
Ministry ; and the view of their case thus suggested, was, 
it will be allowed, dexterously selected, and persuasively 
enforced. 

Hints respecting an Application fora Reversal of the Attain- 
ders in 1715 and 1745. 

“ September 1822. 

** A good many years ago, Mr. Erskine of Mar, and other 
representatives of those noble persons who were attainted for 
their accession to the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745, drew up a 
humble petition to the King, praying that his Majesty, taking 
into his royal consideration the long time which had since 
elapsed, and the services and loyalty of the posterity of the 
attainted Peers, would be graciously pleased to recommend to 
Parliament an Act for reversing all attainders passed against 
those who were engaged in 1715 and 1745, so as to place their 
descendants in the same situation, as to rank, which they would 
have held had such attainders never taken place. This peti- 
tion, it is believed, was proposed about the time that an Act 
was passed for restoring the forfeited estates, still in possession 
of the Crown ; and it was imagined that this gracious act 
afforded a better opportunity for requesting a reversal of the 
attainders than had hitherto occurred, especially as it was sup- 
posed that the late Lord Melville, the great adviser of the one 
measure, was equally friendly to the other. The petition in 
question, however, it is believed, never was presented to the 
Ring — it having been understood that tlxe Chancellor, Lord 
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rhurlow, was hostile to it, and that, therefore, it would be 
more prudent not to press it then. It is thought by some, that 
looking to his hlajesty’s late paternal and most gracious visit 
to his ancient kingdom of Scotland, in which he seemed anx- 
ious to revive and encourage all the proud recollections of its 
former renown, and to cherish all associations connected with 
the events of the olden times, as by the display of the Kegalia, 
by the most distinguished attention to the Koyal Archers, and 
by other similar observances, a fit time has now arrived for 
most humbly soliciting the royal attention to the state of those 
individuals, who, but for the conscientious, though mistaken 
loyalty of their ancestors, would now have been in the enjoy- 
ment of ancient and illustrious honours. 

“ Two objections might, perhaps, occur ; but it is hoped that 
a short statement may be sufficient to remove them. It may 
be thought, that if the attainders of 1715 and 1745 were re- 
versed, it would be unjust not to reverse all attainders which 
had ever passed in any period of the English history — a 
measure which might give birth to such a multiplicity of claims 
for ancient English peerages, forfeited at different times, as 
might affect seriously the House of Lords, so as both to render 
that assembly improperly numerous, and to lower the prece- 
dency of many Peers who now sit there. To this it is sub- 
mitted, as a sufficient answer, that there is no occasion for 
i*eversing any attainders previous to the accession of the pres- 
ent Royal Family, and that the proposed Act might be founded 
on a gracious declaration of the King, expressive simply of his 
wish to have all attainders reversed, for offences against his 
own royal House of Hanover. This limitation would at once 
give ample room for the display of the greatest magnanimity 
on the part of the King, and avoid the bad consequences in- 
Jicated in the objection ; for, with the exception of Lords Der- 
wentwater and Widdrington, who joined in the Rebellion of 
1715, the only Peers who ever joined in any insurrection 
against the Hanover family were Peers of Scotland, who, by 
their restoration, in so far as the families are not extinct, could 
not add to the number of the House of Lords, but would oxxly 
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Kjcasion a small addition to the number of those already en- 
titled to vote at the election of the Sixteen Representative 
Peers. And it seems plain, that in such a limitation there 
would be no more injustice than might have been alleged 
against the Act by which the forfeited estates, still in the 
hands of Government, were restored ; while no compensation 
was given for such estates as had been already sold by Govern- 
ment. The same argument might have been stated, with 
equal force, against the late reversal of the attainder of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald : it might have been asked, with what sort 
of justice can you reverse this attainder, and refuse to reverse 
all attainders that ever took place either in England or Ire- 
land ? But no such objection was made, and the recommen- 
dation of the King to Parliament was received almost with ac- 
clamation. And now that the family of Lord E. Fitzgerald 
Lave been restored to the rights which he had forfeited, the 
petition in the present case will, it is hoped, naturally strike 
his Majesty with greater force, when he is pleased to recollect 
that his lordship’s attainder took place on account of accession 
to a rebellion, of which the object was to introduce a foreign 
force into Ireland, to overturn the Constitution, and to pro- 
duce univei'sal misery ; while the elder attainders now in ques- 
tion were the results of rebellions undertaken from views of 
conscientious, though mistaken, loyalty in many individuals, 
who were much attached to their country, and to those prin- 
ciples of hereditary succession to the Throne, in which they 
had been educated, and which, in almost every instance, ought 
to be held sacred. 

“ A second objection, perhaps, might be raised, on the 
ground that the reversal of the attainders in question would 
imply a censure against the conduct of that Government by 
which they were passed, and consequently an approval, in 
Y)me measure, of those persons who were so attainted. But it 
might as well be said that the reversal of Lord E. Fitzgerald’s 
attainder implied a censure on the Parliament of Ireland, and 
on the King, by whom that act had been passed ; or that the 
restoration of an officer to the rank from which he had been 
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dismissed by the sentence of a court-martial approved of by 
the King, would imply a censure on that court or on that 
King. Such implication might, at all events, be completely 
guarded against by the preamble of the proposed Act — which 
might condemn the Rebellion in strong terms — but reverse 
the attainders, from the magnanimous wish of the King to 
obliterate the memory of all former discord, so far as his own 
House had been the object of attack, and from a just sense of 
the meritorious conduct and undoubted loyalty of the descend- 
ants of those unfortunate, though criminal individuals. And 
it is humbly submitted, that as there is no longer any Pretend- 
er to his Majesty’s Crown, and as all classes of his subjects 
now regard him as both de jure and de facto the only true rep- 
resentative of our ancient race of Princes — now is the time 
for such an act of royal magnanimity, and of Parliamentary 
munificence, by which the honour of so many noble houses 
would be fully restored ; while, at the same time, the station 
of the representatives of certain other noble houses, who have 
assumed titles, their right to which is, under the present law, 
much more than doubtful, would be fully confirmed, and 
placed beyond the reach of objection." 

In Scott’s collection of miscellaneous MSS. the article 
that stands next to this draft of “ Hints," is one that I 
must indulge myself with placing in similar juxtaposition 
here. I have already said something of his friendly re- 
lations with the people of the only manufacturing village 
in his neighbourhood. Among other circumstances highly 
grateful to them was his regular attendance on the day 
wlien their Deacon and Convener for the year entered 
on his office — which solemnity occurred early in Octo- 
ber. On the approach of these occasions, he usually re- 
ceived an invitation in verse, penned. by a worthy weaver 
named Thomson, but known and honoured all over Teviot- 
dale as “ the Galashiels Poet." At the first of these cele- 
brations that ensued the forthcoming of Rob Roy, this 
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bard delighted his compeers, and not less their guest, by 
chanting a clever parody on the excellent song of Don- 
ald Gaird^' i. e. Tinlcer^ the chorus being — in place of 
Scott’s 

“ Dinna let the Sherra keu 
Donald Caird’s come again ; ’* — 

“ JlmJe ye does the Sherra hen, 

Sob MacGregor"* s come again:'' 

and that was thenceforth a standing ditty on the day of 
the Deacon. The SheriiSf’s presence at tlie installation 
of 1822 was requested by the following epistle : — 


“ To Sir Walter Scotty Bart, Abbotsford. 

“ Murray's Inn, Galashiels^ 
1st Oct 1822. 

This year ve rather ’gin to falter 
If ail epistle we should send ye. 

Say some, ‘Ye only plague Sir Walter, 

He canna ilka year attend ye; 

Last year, nae doubt, he condescended. 

Just to be quit o’ your palaver; 

But he could ne’er ha’e apprehended 
That ilka year ye’d ask the favour. 

He’s dined but lately wi’ the King, 

Aud round him there is sic a splendour, 

He winna stoop to such a thing, 

Jj’or a’ the reasons ye can render: 

Content yourselves wi’ John o’ Skye; 

Your impudence deserves a wiper; 
fu’ll never rest till he grow shy, 

And e’en refuse to send his piper.’ 

^ These reasons a’ may be withstood, 

Wi’ nae pretensions for a talker; — 

Ye mauua lightly Deacon Wood, 

But dine wi’ him like Deacon Walker. 
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Tour favourite dish is not forgot; 

Imprimis, for your hill of fare, 

“We’!] put a sheep’s-head i’ the pot,— 

Te’se get the cantle for your share; 

And we’ve the best o* * Mountain dew,* 

Was gathered whare ye manna list, 

In spite o’ a’ the ganger crew, 

By Scotland’s ‘children o’ the mist’ 

Last year your presence made us canty. 

For which we hae ye yet to thank; 

This year, in faith, we canna want ye, 

Te’re absence wad mak sic a blank* — 

As a* our neibors are our friends. 

The company is not selected; 

But for to mak ye some amends. 

There’s not a social soul neglected. 

‘We wish you luck o’ your new biggin’; 

There’s no the like o't on the Tweed; 

Te’ll no mistak it by its riggin’, — * 

It is an oddity indeed. 

To Lady Scott our kind respect — 

To her and to Miss Ann our thanks* 

We hope this year they’ll no neglect 
Again to smile upon our ranks. 

Upon our other kind regards 
At present we will no he treating. 

For some discourse we maun hae spared 
To raise the friendly crack at meeting. 

So ye maun come, if ye can win — 

Gie’s nae excuse, like common gentry; 

If we suspect, as sure’s a gun, 

On Abbdtsfobd we’ll place a sentry.” 

It was a pleasant thing to see the annual procession of 
these weavers of Galashiels — or (for they were pioud 
3nough to adopt the name) of Ganderscleiich — as they 
advanced from their village with John of Skye at their 

• The old song says, — 

“ This IS no mine ain house, 

I ken by the rig^n o’t, fiec.” — JSee CoUeclion, 
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head, and the banners of their craft all displayed, to meet 
Sir Walter and his family at the ford, and escort them in 
splendour to the scene of the great festivity. And well 
pleased was he to “ share the triumph and partake the 
gale ” of Deacon Wood or Deacon Walker — and a 
proud man was Laureate Thomson when his health was 
proposed by the “ brother bard of Abbotsford. At this 
Galashiels festival, the Ettrick Sliepherd also was a regu- 
lar attendant. He used to come down the night before, 
and accompany Sir Walter in the only carriage that 
graced the march ; and many of Hogg’s best ballads were 
produced for the first time amidst the cheers of the men 
of Ganderscleuch. Meeting Poet Thomson not long since 
in a different pai*t of the country, he ran up to me, with 
the tears in his eyes, and exclaimed, “ Eh, sir, it does me 
good to see you — for it puts me in mind of the grand 
days in our town, when Scott and Hogg wex’e in their 
glory — and we were a’ leal Tories !” Galashiels is now 
a nest of Radicalism — but I doubt if it be a happier 
place than in the times of Deacon Wood and Deacon 
Walker. 

In the following letters we have, as many readers may 
think, rather too much of the new bigging ” and “ the 
rigging o’t — but I cannot consent to curtail such char- 
acteristic records of the days when Scott was finishing 
Peveril of the Peak, and projecting his inimitable por- 
traitures of Louis XI. and Chaides of Burgundy. 

“ To Daniel Terry^ Esq.^ London, 

“Abbotsford, October 5, 1822. 

“ My Dear Terry, — I have hocn * a vixen and a griffin* as 
Mrs. Jenkins says, for many days — in plain truth, very much 
out of heart, I know you will sympathize particularly with 
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me on the loss of our excellent ^riend W. Erskine, who fell a 
victim to a hellishly false story which was widely circulated 
concerning him, or rather I should say to the sensibility of his 
own nature, which could not endure even the shadow of re- 
proach — like the ermine, which is said to pine to death if its 
fur is soiled. And now Hay Donaldson * has followed him, — 
an excellent man, who long managed my family aftairs with the 
greatest accuracy and kindness. The last three or four yeai'S 
have swept away more than half the friends with whom I lived 
in habits of great intimacy— the poor Duke, Jocund Johnnie, 
Lord Somerville, the Boswells, and now this new deprivation. 
So it must be with us 

* When ance life’s day draws near the gloamin; ’ f — 

and yet we proceed with our plantations and plans as if any 
tree but the sad C3qpress would accompany us to the grave, 
where our friends have gone before us. It is the way of the 
world, however, and must be so, otherwise life would be spent 
in unavailing mourning for those whom we have lost : it is 
better to enjoy the society of those who remain to us. — I am 
heartily glad, my dear Terry, that you have carried through 
your engagement so triumphantly, and that your professional 
talents are at length so far appreciated as to place you in the 
first rank in point of emolument as in point of reputation. 
Your talents, too, are of a kind that will wear well^ and health 
permitting, hold out to you a long course of honourable exer- 
tion you should begin to make a little nest egg as soon as you 
can ; the first little hoard which a man can make of his earn- 
ings is the foundation-stone of comfort and independence — so 
says one who has found it difficult to practise the lesson he 
offers you, 

“We are getting on here in the old style. The new castle 

* Mr. Hay Donaldson drew up an affecting sketch of his friend 
Lord Kinnedder’s Life and Character, to which Scott made some ad 
flitions, anil which was printed, but not, I think, for public circulation 
He died shortly afterwar Is, on the 80th of September 1822, 

t Bums. 
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Is now roofing, and looks superb ; in fact, a little too good for 
the estate, but we must work the harder to make the land 
suitable. The library is a superb room, but after all I feai’ the 
shelves ought not to be less than ten or twelve feet high ; I 
had quite decided for nine feet, but on an exacter measure- 
ment this will not accommodate fully the books I have now in 
hand, and leaves no room for future purchases. Pray is there 
not a tolerable book on upholstery — I mean plans for tables, 
chairs, commodes, and such like ? If so, I would be much 
obliged to you to get me a copy, and send it under Freeling'a 
cover. When you can pick up a few odd books for mo, espe- 
cially dramatic, you will do me a great kindness, and I will 
remit the blunt immediately. I wish to know what the Mon- 
trose sword cost, that I may send the gmt'dity, I must look 
about for a mirror for the drawing-room, large enough to look 
well between the windows. Beneath, I mean to place the 
antique mosaic slab which Constable has given mo, about four 
feet and a half* in length. I am puzzled about framing it. 
Another anxious subject with me is fitting up the little oratory 
' — I have three thick planks of West-Indian cedar, which, ex- 
changed with black oak, would, I think, make a fine thing. — • 
I wish you had seen the King’s visit here ; it was very grand ; 
in fact, in moral grandeur it was beyond anything I ever wit- 
nessed, for the hearts of the poorest as well as the greatest were 
completely merged in the business. William Murray behaved 
excellently, and was most useful I worked like a horse, and 
had almost paid dear for it, for it was only a sudden and vio- 
lent eruption that saved mo from a dangerous illness. I be- 
lieve it was distress of mind, suppressed as much as I could, 
and mingling with the fatigue : certainly I was miserably ill, 
and am now only got quite better. I wish to know how Mrs. 
Terry, and you, and my little Walter arc ; also little miss. I 
hope, if I live so long, I may be of use to the former ; little 
misses are not so easily accommodated. — Pray remember me 
to Mrs. Terry. Write to me soon, and believe mo, always 
tpoiost truly yours, Walter Scott." 

VOL. vt. 
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“ To Lieutenant Walter Scott, 15th Hussars, Berlin, 

“ Abbotsford, 7tli October 1822. 

“My Dearest Walter, — I wrote you a full account of the 
King’s visit, wbicb went off a merueille, I suffered a good 
deal in consequence of excessive fatigue and constant anxiety, 
but was much relieved by a very inconvenient and nasty 
eruption which physicians call the prickly heat, Ross says, if 
it had not broke out I would have had a bad fever — in the 
mean time, though the complaint has gone off, my arms and 
legs are spotted like a leopard’s. The King has expressed 
himself most graciously to me, both at leaving Edinburgh 
and since he returned. I know from sure authority he has 
scarce ever ceased to speak about the Scotch, and the fine 
taste and spirit of their reception. 

“ Some small accompts of yours have come in. This is 
wrong: you ought never to leave a country without clear- 
ing every penny of debt ; and you have no apology for doing 
BO, as you are never refused what I can afford. When you 
can get a troop, I shall expect you to maintain yourself 
without farther recourse on me, except in the case of ex- 
traordinary accident ; so that, without pinching yourself, you 
must learn to keep all your expenses within your income ; 
it is a lesson which, if not learned in youth, lays up much 
bitter regret for age. 

“I am pleased with your account of Dresden, and could 
have wished you had gone on to Tdplitz, Leipsic, &c. At 
Tdplitz Buonaparte had his fatal check, losing Vandamme, 
and about ten thousand men, who had pressed too unwarily 
on the allies after raising the siege of Dresden. These are 
marked events in your profession, and when you are on the 
gi'ound you ought to compare the scene of action with such 
accounts as you can get of the motives and motions of the 
contending powers. 

“ We are aU quite well here. My new house is quite fin- 
ished as to masonry, and we are now getting on the roof 
just ia time to face the bad weather. Charles is well at l?is} 
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i^iting — the Lockharts speak for themselves. Game is very 
plenty, and two or three pair of pheasants are among the 
young wood at Abbotslee. I have given strict orders there 
shall be no shooting of any kind on that side of the hill. 
Our house has been a little disturbed by a false report that 
puss had eat up the favoui-ite robin-red-brcast who comes 
every morning to sing for crumbs after breakfast, but the 
reappearance of Robin exculpates old Hinzie. On your 
birthday this week you become major ! — God send you the 
wit and reflection necessary to conduct yourself as a man; 
from henceforward, my province will be to advise rather 
than to command. — Well, we shall have a little jollifica- 
tion, and drink your health on becoming legally major, which, 
I suppose, you think a much less matter than wore you to 
become so in the military term. 

“Mamma is quite well, and with Ann and Cousin Walter 
join in compliments and love. — always atfectionately yours, 

“ Walter Scott.” 

In the next letter to Terry, Scott refers to the death 
of an amiable friend of his, Mr. James Wedderburue, 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, whiclf occurred on the 7th 
of November ; and we have an indication that PevcTil 
of the Peak had reached the fourth volume, in his an- 
nouncement of the subject for Quentin Durward. 

“ To D. Terry, Esq., London, 

“ Abbotsford, Nov. 10th, 1822. 

“ My Dear Terry, — I got all the plans safe, and they are 
delightful. The library ceiling will be superb, and wo have 
plenty of ornaments for it, without repeating one of those in 
the eating-room. The plan of shelves is also oxcollent, and 
will, I think, for a long time, suffice my collection. The 
brasses for the shelves I like — but not the price : the notched 
ones, after all, do very well. I have had tliree grand bawls 
^nce I last wrote to you. The pulpit, repentance-stool, 
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chimneys, &:c. upon the roof, ^when seen at a propcir dis- 
tance. 

“ Once more, let me wish yon joy of your professional 
success. I can judge, by a thousand minute items, of the 
advance you make with the public, just as I can of the 
gradual progress of my trees, because I am interested in 
both events. You may say, like Burke, you were not 
‘coaxed and dandled into eminence,' but have fought your 
way gallantly, shown your passport at every barrier, and 
been always a step in advance, without a single retrogi'ade 
movement. Every one wishes to advance rapidly, but when 
the desired position is gained, it is far more easily main- 
tained by him whose ascent has been gradual, and whose 
favour is founded, not on the unreasonable expectations en- 
tertained from one or two seasons, but from an habitual 
experience of the power of pleasing during several years. 
You say not a word of poor Wattles. I hope little Miss has 
not put his nose out of joint entirely. 

“ I have not been very well — a whoreson thickness of 
blood, and a depression of spirits arising from the loss of 
friends (to whom I am now to add poor Wedderhurne) 
have annoyed me much 5 and Peveril will, I fear, smell of 
the apoplexy, I propose a good rally, however, and hope it 
will be a powerful efiect. My idea is entre nous, a Scotch 
archer in the French king's guard, tempore Louis XL, the 
most picturesque of all times. — Always yours very faith- 
fully, Walter Scott." 

This letter contains the first allu&ion to the species of 
malady that ultimately proved fatal to Sir Walter Scott. 
He, as far as I know, never mentioned to any one of his 
family the symptoms wiiich he here speaks of ; but long 
before any serious apoplectic seizure occurred, it had been 
suspected by myself, and by others of his friends, that he 
had sustained slight attacks of that nature, and ccncealod 
them. 
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The depression of spirits of which he complains, could 
not, however, have hung over him long ; at least it by no 
means interrupted any of his usual occupations. A griev- 
ous interruption had indeed been occasioned by the royal 
visit, its preparations, and its legacy of visitants and cor- 
respondence ; — but he now laboured to make up his lee- 
way, and Peveril of the Peak was completed, and some 
progi*ess had also been achieved with the first volume of 
Quentin Durward, before the year reached its close. Nor 
had he ceased to contemplate future labour, and continued 
popularity, with the same firmncvss and hopefulness as 
ever. He had, in the course of October, completed his 
contract, and received Constable's bills, for another un- 
named “work of fiction;” and this was the last such 
work in which the great bookseller of Edinburgh was des- 
tined to have any concern. The engagement was in fact 
that redeemed three years afterwards by Woodstock. 

Sir Walter was, as may be supposed, stimulated in all 
these matters by the music of the hammer and saw at 
Abbotsford. Witness tlxis letter, written during the 
Christmas recess — 

“ To Daniel Terry^ Esq., London. 

“Abbotsford, January 9th, 1823. 

“ Dear TeiTy, — It is close firing to answer letters the day 
they come to hand, but I am afraid of losing opportunities, as 
in the case of the mirror, not to be retrieved, I am first to 
report progress, for your consideration and Mr, Atkinson’s, of 
what I have been doing here. Everything about the house 
has gone h nen mieux, and the shell is completely finished ; all 
the upper story and garrets, as well as the basement, have had 
their first coa* of plaster, bdng first properly fenced from the 
exterior air. The only things which we now greatly need are 
the designs for the ceilings of the hall and drawing-room, as 
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the smiths and plasterers are impatient for their working plans, 
the want of which rather stops them. I have taken actual, 
real, and corporal possession of my sitting-room, which has 
been fitted with a temporary floor, door, and window — the 
oratoiy, and the door into the library, being bricked up ad 
interim. This was a step of necessity, as my books began to 
suffer in Peter’s garret, so they were brought up to the said 
room, and are all ranged in their old shelves and presses, so as 
to be completely comeatable. They have been now there a 
fortnight, without the least appearance of damp, so dry do the 
brick facings make the wall ; and as we keep good fires in the 
place (which, by the by, vents like all Mr. Atkinson’s chim- 
neys, in a superior style), I intend they shall remain there till 
they are transferred to the Library, so that this room will be 
fitted up last of all. I shall be then able to judge of a point on 
which I have at present some doubt — namely, the capacity 
of my library to accommodate my books. Should it appear 
limited (1 mean making allowances for future additions), I can 
perhaps, by Mr. Atkinson’s assistance, fit up this private room 
with a gallery, which might enter by carrying the stair up the 
oratory, and renouncing the idea of fitting it up. The cedar, 
I assure you, is quite beautiful. I have had it sawn out into 
planks, and every one who looks at it agrees it will be more 
beautiful than oak. Indeed, what I have seen of it put to 
that use, bears no comparison, unless with such hearb-of-oak as 
Bullock employed, and that you know is veneered. I do not 
go on the cry in this, but practical knowledge, for Mr. Waugh, 
my neighbour, a West-Indian planter (but himself bred a 
joiner), has finished the prettiest apartment with it that I ever 
saw. I should be apt to prefer the brass notches, were the 
difference only what you mention, namely, £20 ; but I cannot 
make out how that should be, unless by supposing the joiners* 
wages much higher than with us. But indeed, in such a 
library as mine, when the books are once catalogued, I could 
perhaps in many instances make fixed shelves answer the turn, 
ny adopting a proper arrangement from the beginning. I give 
up the Boslin drop in the oratory — indeed I have long see* 
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it -would not do, I think the termination of it may be em- 
ployed as the central part of Mr. Atkinson’s beautiful plan for 
the recess in the library ; by the by, the whole of that ceiling, 
with the heads we have got, will be the prettiest thing ever 
seen in these parts. 

“ The plan preferred for the door between the entrance-hall 
and ante-room, was that which was marked B. To make this 
plain, I reenclose A and C — which mode of explaining my- 
self puts me in mind of the evidence of an Irish officer, — ‘ We 
met three rebels, one we shot, hanged another, the third we 
flogged and made a guide of.’ — ‘ Which of the three did you 
flog and make a guide of? ’ — ‘Him whom we neither shot nor 
hanged.’ Understand, therefore, that the plan not returned 
is that fixed upon. 

“ I think there is nothing left to say about the house except- 
ing the chimney-pieces. I have selected for the hall chimney^ 
piece one of the cloister arches of Melrose, of which I enclose 
an accurate drawing. I can get it finished here very beauti- 
fully, at days’ wages, in our dark-red freestone. The chim- 
neys of drawing-room, library, and my own room, with grates 
conforming, will bo got much better in London than anywhere 
else ; by the by, for the hall I have got an old massive chimney- 
grate which belonged to the old persecutor Archbishop Sharpe, 
who was murdered on Magus Moor. All our grates must be 
contrived to use wood as well as coal, with what are called 
half-dogs. 

“ I am completely Lady Wishfort * as to the escritoire. In 
fact, my determination would very much depend on the pos- 
sibility of showing it to advantage ; for if it be such as is set up 
against a wall, like what is called, par excellence^ a writing- 
desk, you know we have no space in the library that is not 
occupied by book-presses. If, on the contrary, it stands quite 
free, — why, I do not know — I must e’en leave it to you to 
decide between taste and prudence. The silk damask, I fancy, 
we must have for the drawing-room curtains; those in the 
library we shall have of superfine crimson cloth from Gala- 
♦ See Congreve's Comedy of The Way of i^e World* 
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sliiels, made out of mine own wool. I sliould like tlie silk to 
be sent down in the bales, as I wish these curtains to be made 
ap on a simple useful pattern, without that paltry trash of 
drapery, &c. &c. I would take the armoury curtains for my 
pattern, and set my own tailor, Robin Goodfellow, to make 
them up ; and I think I may save on the charge of such an 
upholsterer as my friend Mr. Trotter, much of the difference 
in the value of materials. The chairs will be most welcome. 
Packing is a most important article, and I must be indebted to 
your continued goodness for putting that into proper hands. 
The mirror, for instance — O Lord, sir I 

Another and most important service would be to procure 
me, from any person whom Mr. Atkinson may recommend, 
the execution of the enclosed commission for fruit-trees. We 
dare not trust Edinburgh ; for though the trade never makes a 
pause in furnishing you with the most rare plants, insomuch 
that an old friend of mine, the original Jonathan Oldbuck, 
having asked one of them to supply him with a dozen of 
anchovies j he answered — ‘ be had plenty of them ; but, being 
a debcate plant, they were still in the hot-house ’ — yet, when 
the said plants come to bear fruit, the owner may adopt the 
classical line — 

‘Miratur novas frondes et non sua poma.’ 

My new gardener is a particularly clever follow in his way^ 
and thinks the enclosed kinds like to answer best. Our new 
garden-wall will be up in spring, time enough to have the 
plants set. By the way, has Mr. Atkinson seen the way of 
heating hot-houses, &c., adapted by Mr. Somebody at Glasgow, 
who has got a patent ? It is by a new application of steam, 
which is poured into a vaulted roof, made completely air-tight, 
except where it communicates with an iron box, so to speak, a 
receptacle of the heated air. This vaulted recess is filled 
with bricks, stones, or such like substances, capable of receiv- 
ing and retaining an extreme degree of heat from the steam 
with which they are surrounded. The 'steam itself is con- 
densed and carried off; but the air, which for many hours 
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continues to arise from these heated bricks, ascends into the 
iron receptacle, and is let off by ventilators into the space to 
be heated, in such quantities as may bo desired. The excel- 
lence of this plan is not only the saving of fuel, but also and 
particularly the certainty that the air cannot be overheated, 
for the temperature at hottest does not exceed 95 degrees — 
nor overchilled, for it continues to retain, and of course to 
transmit, the same degree of heated air, or but with little 
variation, for ten or twelve hours, so as to render the process 
of forcing much more certain and simple than it has been from 
any means hitherto devised. I dare say that this is a very 
lame explanation, but I will get a perfect one for Mr. Atkinson 
if he wishes it. The Botanical Garden at Glasgow has adopted 
the plan, and they are now changing that of Edinburgh for the 
same purpose. I have not heard whether it has been applied to 
houses ; but, from the principle, I should conceive it practicable. 

“ Peveril has been stopped ten days, having been driven 
back to Leith Roads by stress of weather. I have not a copy 
here, but will widte to Ballantyne to send you one forthwith. 
I am sick of thinking of it myself. We hear of you often, 
and always of your advancing favour with the public. It is 
one of many cases in which the dearly beloved public has come 
round to my decided opinion, after seeming to waver for a time. 
Washington Irving's success is another instance of the same. 
Little Walter will, I hope, turn out all we can wish him; and 
Mrs. Terry's health, I would fain hope, will be completely re- 
established. The steamboats make a jaunt to Scotland com- 
paratively so speedy and easy, that I hope you will sometimes 
cast both of yourselves this way. Abbotsford, I am sure, will 
please you, when you see all your dreams realized so far as 
concerns elevation, &c. 

“John Thomson, Duddingstone, has given me his most 
splendid picture, painted, he says, on purpose for me — a true 
Scottish scene. It seems to me that many of our painters 
shun the sublime of our country, by labouring to introduce 
trees whore doubtless by search they might be found, but 
where most certainly they make no conspicuous part of the 
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landscape, being like some little folks who fill up a company, 
and put you to the proof before you own to have seen them. 
Now this is Fast Castle, famous both in history and legend, 
situated near St. Abb’s Head, which you most certainly must 
have seen, as you have cruised along the coast of Berwick- 
shire. The view looks from the land down on the ragged 
ruins, a black sky and a foaming ocean beyond them. There 
is more imagination in the picture that in any I have seen of a 
long time — a sort of Salvator Rosa’s doings. — Revenons h 
nos moutons. I fimd that the plans for the window-shutters of 
the entrance-hall are much wanted. My wainscot will not be 
altogether seven feet — about six. Higher it cannot be, be- 
cause of the pattern of the Dunfermline part, and lower I 
would not have it, because the armour, &c. must be suspended 
beyond the reach of busy and rude fingers, to which a hall is 
exposed. You understand I mean to keep lighter, smaller, 
and more ornate objects of curiosity in the present little room, 
and have only the massive and large specimens, with my fine 
collection of horns, &c. in the hall. Above tbe wainscot, 3 
propose the wall to be planked and covered with cartridge 
paper, and then properly painted in wainscot, to match the 
arrangement beneath. 

“ I have now, as your own Dogberry says, bestowed all my 
tediousness upon you ; — yet I have still a question of yours 
to answer on a certain bookseller’s part. Unquestionably I 
know many interesting works of the kind he mentions, which 
might be translated from the German : — almost all those of 
Musaeus, of which Beddoes made two volumes, and which are 
admirably written ; many of La Motte Fouqud ; several from 
the collection bearing the assumed name of Beit Weber. But 
<here is a point more essential to their success with the British 
public than even tbe selection. There is in the German mode 
of narration, an affectation of deep metaphysical reflection 
and protracted description and discussion, which tbe English 
do not easily tolerate ; and whoever translates their narratives 
with effect should be master of the taste and spirit of both na* 
dons. For instance, 1 lately saw a translation of ‘ Sin tram 
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tind selno Gefahi'ten,’ or Sintram and his Comrades, the story 
m the world which, if the plot were insinuated into the hoxea^ 
as Bayes says, would be most striking, translated into such 
English as was far more difficult to me than the original Ger- 
man. I do not know where an interpreter such as I point to 
could be found ; but a literal jog-trotter^ such as translated the 
assages from Goethe annexed to the beautiful engravings 
hich you sent me,* would never make a profitable job. The 
bibliopole must lay his account to seek out a man of fancy, and 
pay him well. I suppose my friend Cohen f is above superin- 
tending such a work, otherwise he is the man to make some- 
thing of it. Perhaps he might be induced to take it in hand 
for the love of the task. All who are here — namely, iny 
lovely lady and the Lady Anne — salute you and Mrs. Terry 
with the most sincere good wishes. Faithfully yours, 

“W. Scott. 

“ P. S. — Direct to Edinburgh, where I shall be on the 14th. 
Perhaps the slightest sketch of the escritoire might enable me to 
decide. If 1 could swop my own, which cost me £30, it might 
diminish my prudential scruples. Poor little Johnnie would 
have offered the prime cost at once. Your letter shall go to 
James Ballantyno. I think I have something new likely to be 
actually dramatical. I will send it you presently; but, on 
your life, show it no one, for certain reasons. The very name 
is kept secret, and, strange to tell, it will be printed without 
one.” 

The precaution mentioned in this P. S. was really 
adopted in the printing of Quentin Durward. It had been 
suggested by a recent alarm about one of Ballantyne’s 
workmen playing foul, and transmitting proof-sheets of 
Poveril while at press to some American pirate, 

* I presume this alludes to tne English edition of Jfietsch'^s OutUnu 
from Faust, 

t Mr. Cohen is now Sir Francis Palgravo, K, H. 
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Peveril of the Peak appeared, then, in January 1823. 
Its reception was somewhat colder than that of its three 
immediate predecessors. The post-haste rapidity of the 
Novelist’s execution was put to a severe trial, from his 
adoption of so wide a canvass as was presented by a 
period of twenty busy years, and filled by so very large 
and multifarious an assemblage of persons, not a few of 
them, as it were, struggling for prominence. Fenella was 
an unfortunate conception ; what is good in it is not orig- 
inal, and the rest extravagantly absurd and incredible. 
Even worse was that condescension to the practice of 
vulgar romancers, in his treatment of the trial scenes — 
scenes usually the very citadels of his strength — which 
outraged every feeling of probability with those who had 
studied the terrible tragedies of the Popish Plot, in the 
authentic records of, perhaps, the most disgraceful epoch 
in our history. The story is clumsy and perplexed ; the 
catastrophe (another signal exception to his rules) fore- 
seen from the beginning, and yet most inartificially brought 
about. All this is true ; and yet might not criticisms of 
the same sort be applied to half the masterpieces of 
Shakspeare ? And did any dramatist — to say nothing 
of any other novelist — ever produce, in spite of all the 
surrounding bewilderment of the fable, characters more 
powerfully conceived, or, on the whole, more happily por- 
trayed, than those (I name but a few) of Christian, 
Bridgenorth, Buckinghani, and Chiffinch — sketches more 
vivid than those of Young Derby, Colonel Blood, and 
the keeper of Newgate? The severest censor of this 
novel was Mr. Senior ; yet he was just as well as severe, 
lie could not dismiss the work without admitting that 
Peveril, “ though entitled to no precedency,” was, on the 
whole, “ not inferior to his brethren, taken as a class ; ^ 
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%nd upon that class he introduced a general eulogy, which 
I shall gratify my readers by extracting : * 

‘‘ It had become a trite remark, long before there was the 
reason for it which now exists, that the Waverley novels are, 
even from their mere popularity, the most striking literary 
phenomena of the age. And that popularity, unequalled as it 
is in its extent, is perhaps more extraordinary in its perma- 
nence. It has resisted the tendency of the public, and per- 
haps of ourselves, much as we struggle against it, to think every 
subsequent work of the same author inferior to its predecessors, 
if it be not manifestly superior. It has resisted the satiety 
which might have been predicted as the necessary consequence 
of the frequent repetition of similar characters and situations. 
Above all, it has withstood pessirmm genus inimicorum lath 
dantes. And, in spite of acute enemies, and clumsy friends, and 
bungling imitators, each successive novel succeeds in obtain- 
ing a fortnight of attention as deep and as exclusive as was 
bestowed upon the Bride of Lammermoor, or the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian. Wo have heard this popularity accounted for 
in many various ways. It has been attributed to the pictu- 
resque reality of Sir Walter Scott’s descriptions, to the truth 
and individuality of his characters, to the depth of his pathos 
and the gaiety of his humour, to the purity and candour of his 
morality, and to the clear, flexible, and lively, yet unaffected 
style, which is so delightful a vehicle of his more substantial 
merits. 

But we do not think that these qualitlos, even taken to- 
gether, suflSiciently account for such an effect as has been pro- 
duced. In almost all of them he has had equals — in some, 
perhaps, superiors — and though we know of no writer of any 
age or any nation who has united all these excollenoes in so 
high a degree, their deficiencies have been balanced by 

♦ I the rather quote this criticism, as it was published In Xo»- 
don iJeriew— a journal which stopped at the s«!Cond or thml Number, 
and must therefore have had a very narrow circulation. 
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Btrength, in what are our author’s weakest points, interest and 
probability in the fable, and clearness of narration. 

“ We are inclined to suggest as the additional cause of hia 
Buccess, the manner in which his works unite the most irrecon- 
cilable forms, and the most opposite materials. He exhibits, 
sometimes in succession, and sometimes intermingled, tragedy 
and the romance, comedy and the novel. G-reat events, ex- 
alted personages, and awful superstitions, have, in general, been 
the exclusive province of the two former. But the dignity 
which has been supposed to belong to those styles of writing, 
has in general excluded the representation of the every-day 
occurrences and familiar emotions, which, though parts of gjeat 
events, and incident to great people, are not characteristic of 
either. And as human nature is principally conversant in 
such occurrences and emotions, it has in general been inade- 
quately or falsely represented in tragedy and romance ; inad- 
equately by good writers, and falsely by bad — the former 
omitting whatever could not be made splendid and majestic, 
the latter exaggerating what they found really great, and at- 
tempting to give importance to what is base and trivial, and 
sacrificing reason and probability to render freebooters dignir 
fied, and make familiar friends converse in heroics. Homer 
and Euripides are the only exceptions among the ancients; 
and no modern tragedian, except Shakspeare, has ventured to 
make a king’s son, ' remember that poor creature, small-beer.’ 
Human nature, therefore, fell into the hands of comedians and 
novelists ; but they seem either to have thought that there was 
something in the feelings and sufferings of ordinary mortality 
inconsistent with those who are made of the porcelain clay of 
the earth ; or not to have formed sufficiently general concepp 
tions, to venture beyond the limits of their own experience. 
Their characters, therefore, are copied from the originals with 
whom the writer, and therefore the reader, is familiar : they 
are placed in situations which derive no interest from their 
novelty ; and the usual catastrophe is an event which every 
reader has experienced or expected. 
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« We may compare tragedy to a martyrdom by one of the 
old masters ; which, whatever be its merit, represents persons, 
emotions, and events so remote from the experience of the 
spectator, that he feels the grounds of his approbation and 
blame to be in a great measure conjectural. The romance, 
such as we generally have seen it, resembles a Gothic window- 
piece, where monarchs and bishops exhibit the symbols ot* their 
dignity, and saints hold out their palm branches, and grotesque 
monsters in blue and gold pursue one another through the in* 
tricacies of a never-ending scroll, splendid in colouring, but 
childish in composition, and imitating nothing in nature but a 
mass of drapery and jewels thrown over the commonest out- 
lines of the human figure. The works of the comedian and 
novelist, in their least interesting fonns, arc Dutch paintings 
and caricatures j in their best, they are like Wilkie's earlier 
pictures, accurate imitations of pleasing, but familiar objects — > 
admirable as works of art, but addressed rather to the judg- 
ment than to the imagination. 

“ Our author's principal agents are the mighty of the earth, 
often mixed, in his earlier works, with beings of more than 
earthly attributes. He paints the passions which arm sect 
against sect, party against party, and nation against nation. 
He relates, either episodically- or as the main object of his 
narrative, the success or failure of those attempts wliicli 
permanently affect the happiness of states; conspiracies and 
rebellions, civil war and religious persecution, the overthrow 
of dynasties and changes of belief 

* There saw I how the secret felon wrought, 

And treason labouring in the traitor's thought; 

On the other side there stood destruction bare, 

Unpunish'd rapine, and a waste of wur; 

OonJest, with sharpen'd knives in cloysters drawn, 

And all with blood bespread the holy lawn.' * 

** So far he has nothing in common with the novelist or the 
)ome<Iian. But ho writes for times when the veil of high lifi 

* Dry den’s Pidfmm aiul .Ircito, book U. 
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is rent or tom away — when all men are disposed to scru- 
tinize, and competent to judge — when they look through and 
through kings and statesmen, and see that they are and act as 
mere men. He has, therefore, treated those lolly subjects with 
a minuteness of detail, and an unsparing imitation of human 
nature, in its foibles as well as its energies, which few writers, 
excepting the three whom we have mentioned, have had the 
boldness and, the philosophy to employ in the representation 
of exalted characters and national events. ‘His story re- 
quires preachers and kings, but he thinks only of men;* 
and, well aware that independence and flattery must height- 
en every peculiarity, he has drawn in a royal personage the 
most laughable picture that perhaps ever was exhibited of 
human folly and inconsistency. By his intermixture of pub- 
lic and private events, he has shown how they act and re-act 
on one another ; how results which appear, to him who views 
them from the distance of history, to depend bn causes of 
slow and irresistible operation, are produced, or prevented, or 
modified, by the passions, the prejudices, the interests, and 
often the caprice of individuals; and on the other hand, 
how essential national tranquillity is to individual happiness 
— what family discord and treachery, what cruelty, what 
meanness, what insolence, whdt rapacity, what insecurity — 
in short, what vice and misery of every kind, must bo wit- 
nessed and felt by those who have drawn the unhappy lot 
of existence in times of civil war and revolution. 

“We have no doubt that his constant introduction of legal 
proceedings (a subject as carefully avoided by his predeces- 
sors) materially assists the plausibility of his narratives. In 
peaceful times, the law is the lever which sets in motion a 
great part of our actions, and regulates and controls them 
all. And if, in times of civil disturbance, its regular and 
beneficial operation be interrupted (and indeed such an in- 
lerruption is the criterion, and the great mischief of civil 
disturbance), yet the forms of law are never in more con- 
stant use. Men who would not rob or murder, will seques- 
trate and condemn. The advantage, the gratification of 
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avarice or hatred, is enjoyed by all — the responsibility is 
divided; since those who framed the iniquitous law have 
not to execute it, and those who give efiect to it did not 
create it. The recurrence, therefore, in our authoris works, 
of this mainspring of human affairs, has a double effect. If 
the story were true, we should expect to meet with it ; sup^ 
posing it fictitious, we should expect it to be absent. 

“An example will illustrate much of what we have te- 
diously, and we fear obscurely, attempted to explain. We 
will take one from Waverley. The principal scenes are laid 
in a royal palace, on a field of battle where the kingdom is 
the stake, and at the head-quarters of a victorious army. 
The actors are, an exiled prince, reclaiming the sceptre of 
his ancestors, and the armed nobility and gentry of his king- 
dom. So far we are in the lofty regions of romance. And in 
any other hands than those of Sir Walter Scott, the language 
and conduct of these great people would have been as dig- 
nified as their situations. We should have heard nothing of 
the hero in his new costume * majoring afore the muckle pier- 
glass ’ — of his arrest by the host of the Candlestick — of his 
examination by the well-powdered Major Melville — or his 
fears of being informed against by Mrs. Nosebag. The Bar- 
on would not have claimed to draw off the princely caliyce. 
Fergus would not have been influenced, in bringing his sister 
to the camp, by the credit to be obtained through her beauty 
and accomplishments. We should not have been told of the 
staff-appointment refused by Waverley, or of the motives 
whioh caused him first to march with the M‘Ivors, and af- 
terwards with the Baron. In short, we should have had a 
uniform and hnposing representation of a splendid scene, 
but calculated to leave false recollections with the unin- 
strticted, and none at all with the judicious reader. But 
when we study the history of the Rebellion in Waverley, we 
feel convinced that, though the details presented to us never 
^xisfted, yet th^ must resemble what really happened ; and 
fliat while the leading persons and events are as remote from 
those of ordinary life as the inventions of Scudeiii the picture 
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of human nature is as faitliful as could have been given by 
Fielding or La Sage.” 

I fear the reader will hardly pardon me for bringing 
him down abruptly from this fine criticism to a little joke 
of the Parliament-House. Among its lounging young 
barristers of those days, Sir Walter Scott, in the intervals 
of his duty as clerk, often came forth and mingled much 
in the style of his own coeval Mountain, Indeed the 
pleasure he seemed to take in the society of his profes- 
sional juniors, was one of the most remarkable, and cer- 
tainly not the least agreeable features of his character at 
this period of his consummate honour and celebrity — but I 
should rather have said, perhaps, of young people gener- 
ally, male or female, law or lay, gentle or simple. I used 
to think it was near of kin to another feature in him, his 
love of a bright light. It was always, I suspect, against 
the grain with him, when he did not even work at his 
desk with the sun full upon him. However, one morn- 
ing soon after Peveril came out, one of our most famous 
wags (now famous for better things), namely, Mr. Pat- 
rick Robertson, commonly called by the endearing Scot- 
tish diminutive “ Peter,” observed that tall conical white 
head advancing above the crowd towards the fire-place, 
where the usual roar of fun was going on among the 
briefless, and said, Hush, boys, here comes old Peveril 
' — I see the Peak"* A laugh ensued, and the Great Un- 
known, as he withdrew from the circle after a few minutes' 
gossip, insisted that I should tell him what our joke upon 
his advent had been. When enlightened, being by that 
time half way across the babbling hall,” towards his 
own Division, he looked round with a sly grin, and said, 
between his teeth, “ Ay, ay, my mati, as weel Peveril o 
the Peak ony day, as Peter o' the Paindi ” (paunch) — » 
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which being transmitted to the brethren of the stove school^ 
o( course delighted all of them, except their portly Cory- 
phaeus. But Peter's application stuck ; to his dying day, 
Scott was in the Outer House Peveril of the Peaky or Old 
Peveril — and, by and by, like a good Cavalier, he took 
to the designation kindly. He was well aware that his 
own family and younger friends constantly talked of him 
under this sobriquet Many a little note have I had from 
him (and so probably has Peter also), reproving, or per- 
haps encouraging, Tory mischief, and signed, “Thine, 
Peveril.” — Specimens enough will occur by and by — 
but I may as well transcribe one here, doggrel though it 
be. Calling at my house one forenoon, he had detected 
me in writing some nonsense for Blackwood’s Noetes 
Ambrosianae ; and after he went home, finding an apology 
from some friend who had been expected to dine with a 
Whiggish party that day in Castle Street, he despatched 
this billet ; — 

“ To J. G. Lockharty Esq.y Northumberland Street 

“ Irrecoverable sinner, 

Work what Whigs yon please till dinner, 

But be here ea:act at six, 

Smooth as oil with mine to mSx. 

(Sophy may step up to tea, 

Our table has no room for ske,) 

Come (yonr ffum within your cheek) 

And help sweet 
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CHAPTEE LVin. 

Quentin Durtoard in progress — Letters to Constdble^*and Dr, 
Dtbdin — The Author of Waverley and the Roxburghe Club 
— The Bannaiyne Club founded — Scott Chairman of the 
Edinburgh Oil Gas Company^ grc. — Mechanical Devices at 
Abbotsford — Gasometer — Air-Bell^ §*c. — The Bellefn-^ 

den Windows, 

1823 . 

It was, perhaps, some inwai'd misgiving towax'ds the 
completion of Peveril, that determined Scott to break new 
ground in his next novel ; and as he had before awakened 
a fresh interest by venturing on English scenery and 
history, try the still bolder experiment of a continental 
excursion. However this may have been, he was encour- 
aged and strengthened by the return of his friend, Mr. 
Skene, about this time, fix>m a tour in France ; in the 
course of which he had kept an accurate and lively jour- 
nal, and executed a vast variety of clever drawings, rep- 
resenting landscapes and ancient buildings, such as would 
have been most sure to interest Scott had he been the 
companion of his wanderings. Mr. Skene^s MS. collec- 
tions were placed at his disposal, and he took from one of 
their chapters the substance of the original Introduction 
to Quentin Durward. Yet still his difficulties in this new 
undertaking were frequent, and of a sort to which he had 
hitherto been a stranger. I remember observing him 
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3iany times in the Advocates’ Library poring over maps 
and gazetteers with care and anxiety ; and the following is 
one of many similar notes which his bookseller and prim- 
er received during the progress of the novel : — 


“ To Arcliihald Constable^ 

Castle Street, 23d Jan. 1823. 

“ My Dear Constable, — ^It is a vile place this village of 
Plessis les Tours, that can baffle both you and me. It is a 
place famous in history ; and, moreover, is, as your Gazetteer 
assures us, a village of a thousand inhabitants, yet I have not 
found it in any map, provincial or general, which I have con- 
sulted. I think something must be found in Malte Brun’s 
Geographical Works. 1 have also suggested to Mr. Cadell 
that Wraxall’s History of Prance, or his Travels, may prob- 
ably help us. In the mean time, I am getting on ; and instead 
of description holding the place of sense, I must try to make 
such sense as 1 can hnd, hold the place of description. 

“ I know Hawkwood’s story ; * he was originally, I believe, 
a tailor in Loudon, and became a noted leader of Condottieri 
in Italy. 

“ I shall be obliged to Mr. David f to get from the Advocates’ 
Library, and send me, the large cc^y of Philip de Commines, 
in 4to. I returned it, intending to bring mine from Abbots- 

* Hawkwood — from whose adventures Constable had thought the 
author of Quen^n Dwrmrd might take some hints — began life as 
apprentice to a London tailor. But, as Fuller says, he soon turned 
his needle into a sword, and his thimble into a shield,*’ and raised him- 
self to knighthood, in the service of Edward 111. Afrer accumulating 
great wealth and fame in the predatory wars of Italy, he died in 1303, 

Florence, where his funeral was celebrated with magniflconce amidst 
the general lamentations of the people. — Bee “ Th^ H<murahU Pren- 
tice, or tile lAfe <md J)eath qf Sir John Eawhipood,^* ^c, London: 4to. 
'616. 

t Mr. David Constable, eldest son of the great bookseller, had been 
vUled to the Bar at Edinburgh. 
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ford, but left it in my hurry ; and the author is the very key 
to my period. — Yours ever, Walter Scott.” 

He was much amused with a mark of French admira- 
tion which reached him (opportunely enough) about the 
same time — one of the few such that his novels seem to 
have brought him prior to the publication of Quentin 
Durward. I regret that I cannot produce the letter to 
which he alludes in the next of these notes ; but I have 
by no means forgotten the excellent flavour of the cham- 
pagne which soon afterwards arrived at Abbotsford, in a 
quantity greatly more liberal than had been stipulated 
for. 

“2b A. Constable, Esq, 

“ Castle Street, 16th Februaiy 1823. 

“My Dear Constable, — I send you a letter which will 
amuse you. It is a funny Frenchman who wants me to ac- 
cept some champagne for a set of my works. I have written, 
in answer, that as my works cost me nothing I could not think 
of putting a value on them, but that I should apply to you. 
Send him by the mediation of Hurst & Robinson a set of 
my children and god-children (poems and novels), and if he 
found, on seeing them, that they were worth a dozen flasks 
of champagne, he might address the case to Hurst & Rob- 
inson, and they would clear it at the Custom-house and send 
it down. 

“ Pray return the enclosed as a sort of curiosity. — Yours, 
&c. W.ALTER Scott.” 

A compliment not less flattering than this Frenchman^ 
tender of champagne w^as paid to Scott within a few 
weeks of the appearance of Peveril. In the epiv«;tle in- 
^oductory of that novel. Captain Clutterbuck amuses Dr 
Jonas Dryasdust with an account of a recent visit from 
tlieir common parent “ the Author of Waverley,” whose 
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outward man, as it was in those days, is humourously cari- 
catured, with a suggestion that he had probably sat to 
Geoffrey Ci'ayon for his “ Stout Gentleman of No. II.*' ; 
and who is made to apologize for the heartiness with 
which he pays his duty to the viands set before him, by 
alleging that he was in training for the approaching an- 
niversary of the Roxburghe Club, wliose gastronomical 
zeal had always been on a scale w^orthy of their biblio- 
maniacal renown. He was preparing himself,” said the 
gracious and portly Eidolon^ to hob-nob with the lords 
of the literary treasures of Althorpe and Hodnet in Ma- 
deira negus, brewed by the classical Dibdin” — [why 
negus f] — “to share those profound debates which stamp 
accurately on each ‘small volume, dark with tarnished 
gold,’ its collar, not of S.S., but of R.B. — to toast the 
immortal memory of Caxton, Valdefer, Pynson, and the 
otlier fathers of that great art which has made all and 
each of us wliat we are.” This drollery in fact alluded, 
not to the Roxburghe Club, but to an institution of 
the same class which was just at this time springing into 
life, under Sir Walter's own auspices, in Edinburgh — 
the Bannatyne Chh^ of which he was the founder and 
fillet president. The heroes of the Roxburghe, however, 
were not to penetrate the mystification of Captain Clut- 
terbuck’s report, and from their jovial and erudite board, 
when they next congregated around its “ generous flatis 
of Burgundy, each flanked by an uncut fifteener” — 
(so I think their reverend chronicler has somewhere de- 
picted the apparatus) — the following despatch was for- 
warded : — 
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“ To Sir Walter Scott, BarL, BdmburgTi, 

“Feb. 22, 1823. 

“My Dear Sir, — The death of Sir M. M. Sykes, Bart., 
having occasioned a vacancy in our Roxbueghe Club, I am 
desired to request that you will have the goodness to make 
that fact known to the Author of Waverley, who, from 
the 3lTol)cme to Pbveril of the Peak, seems disposed to 
become one of the members thereof ; and I am further desired 
to express the wishes of the said Club that the said Author 
may succeed to the said Baronet. — I am ever most sincerely 
yours, T. P. Dibbin, V. P.” 

Sir Walter’s answers to this, and to a subsequent letter 
of the Vice-President, announcing his formal election 
were as follows : — 

“ To iho Rex>. Tkmas Frogndl IMdin, Kensington,, 

“Edin. Feb. 25, 1823. 

“My Dear Sir, — I was duly favoured with your letter, 
which proves one pmnt against the unknown Author of War 
verley; namely, that he is cisTtainly a Scotsman, since no 
other nation pretends to the advantage of second sight. Be 
he who or where he may, he must certainly feel the very high 
honour which has selected him, nominis urribra, to a situation 
FO worthy of envy. 

“ As his personal appearance in the fraternity is not like to 
be a speedy event, one may presume he may be desirous of 
offering some token of his gratitude in the shape of a reprint, 
or such-like kickshaw, and for this purpose you had better 
send me the statutes of your learned body, which I wih 
engage to send him in safety. 

“It will follow as a characteristic circumstance, that the 
table of the Roxburghe, like that of King Arthur, will have a 
vacant chair, like that of Banquo at Macbeth’s banquet. But 
if this author, who ‘ hath fernseed and walketh invisible/ 
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should noi, appear to claim it before I come to London (should 
I ever be there again), with permission of the Club, I, who 
have something of adventure in me, although a knight like Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, ‘ dubbed with unbacked rapier, and on 
carpet consideration,' * would, rather than lose the chance of 
a dinner with the Eoxburghe Club, take upon me the adven- 
ture of the siege perilous^ and reap some amends for perils and 
scandals into which the invisible champion has drawn me, by 
being his locum teiiens on so distinguished an occasion. 

“ It will be not uninteresting to you to know, that a frater- 
nity is about to be established here something on the plan of 
the Eoxburghe Club ; but, having Scottish antiquities chiclly 
in view, it is to bo called the Bannatyne Club, from the cele- 
brated antiquary, George Bannatyne, who compiled by far the 
greatest record of old Scottish poetry. The first meeting is to 
be held on Thursday, when the health of the Eoxburghe Club 
thU be drunk. — I am always, my dear sir, your most faithful 
humble servant, Walter Soott." 


“ To the Same. 

« Abbotsford, May 1, 1823. 

“My Dear Sir, — I am duly honoured with your very 
interesting and flattering communication. Our Highlanders 
have a proverbial saying, founded on the traditional renown 
of Fingal’s dog ; * If it is not Bran,’ they say, ‘ it is Bran's 
brother.’ jSfow, this is always taken as a compliment of the 
first class, whether applied to an actual cur, or parabolioally 
to a biped ; and, upon the same principle, it is with no small 
pride and gratification that I hear the Eoxburghe Club have 
been so very flatteringly disposed to accept me as a locum 
tenens for the unknown author whom they have made the 
child of their adoption. As sponsor, I will play my part 
until the real Simon Pure make his appearance. 

“ Besides, I hope the devil does not owe me such a shame. 
Mad Tom tells us, that * the Prince of Darkness is a gentle- 

♦ Twelfth Mglttf Act HI. Scene L 
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man ; * * and this mysterious personage will, I hope, partake 
as much of his honourable feelings as his invisibility, and, 
retaining his incognito, permit me to enjoy, in his stead, an 
honour which I value more than I do that which has been 
bestowed on me by the credit of having written any of hia 
novels. 

‘‘I regret deeply I cannot soon avail myself of my ne 
privileges ; but courts, which I am under the necessity of at 
tending officially, sit down in a few days, and, hei mihi! do not 
arise for vacation until July. But I hope to be in town next 
spring ; and certainly I have one strong additional reason for a 
London journey, furnished by the pleasure of meeting the Box- 
burghe Club. Make my most respectful compliments to the 
members at their next merry-meeting; and express, in the 
warmest manner, my sense of obligation — lam always, my 
dear sir, very much your most obedient servant, 

“Walter Scott.^^ 

In his way of taking both the Frenchman’s civilities* 
and those of the Roxburghers, we see evident symptoms 
that the mask had begun to be worn rather carelessly. 
He would not have written this last letter, I fancy, pre- 
vious to the publication of Mr. Adolphus’s Essays on the 
Authorship of Waverley. 

Sir Walter, it may be worth mentioning, was also 
about this time elected a member of ^ The Club” — that 
famous one established by Johnson, Burke, and Reynolds, 
at the Turk’s Head, but which has now for a long series 
of years held its meetings at the Thatched House, in St. 
James’s Street Moreover, he had been chosen, on the 
death of the antiquary Lysons, Professor of Ancient His- 
tory to the Royal Academy — a chair originally founded 
at Dr. Johnson’s suggestion, ‘‘in order that Goldy might 
have a right to be at their dinners,” and in which Gk>ld- 

* Kinff LeoTj Act HI. Scene 6. 
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Bniith lias had several illustrious successors besides Sir 
Walter. I believe he was present at more than one of 
the festivals of each of these fraternities. A particular 
dinner of the Royal Academy, at all events, is recorded 
with some picturesque details in his essay on the life of 
his friend John Kemble, who sat next to him upon that 
occasion. 

The Bannatyne Club was a child of his own, and from 
first to last he took a most fatherly concern in all its pro- 
ceedings. His practical sense dictated a direction of their 
funds widely different from what had been adopted by the 
Roxburghe. Their Club Books already constitute a very 
curious and valuable library of Scottisli history and an- 
tiquities : their example has been followed with not in- 
ferior success by the Maitland Club of Glasgow — which 
was soon afterwards instituted on a similar model, and of 
which also Sir Walter was a zealous associate ; and since 
his death a third Club of this class, founded at Edinburgh 
in his honour, and styled Abbotsford Ghb, has taken 
a still wider range — not confining their printing to works 
connected with Scotland, but admitting all materials that 
can throw light on the ancient history or literature of any 
country, anywhere described or discussed by the Author 
of Waverley. 

At the meetings of the Bannatyne he regularly pre- 
sided from 1823 to 1831 ; and in the chair on their an- 
niversary dinners, surrounded by some of his oldest and 
dearest friends — Thomas Thomson (the Vice-President), 
John Clerk (Lord Eldin), the Chief Commissioner Adam, 
the Chief Baron Shepherd, Lord Jeffrey, IVIr. Constable 
•— and let me not forget his kind, intelligent, and indus- 
trious ally, Mr. David Laing, bookseller, the Secretary 
of the Club — he from this time forward was the unfail 
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ing source and centre of all sorts of merriment “ within 
the limits of becoming mirth.” Of the origin and early 
progress of their institution, the reader has a full account 
in his reviewal of Pitcairn’s Ancient Criminal Trials of 
Scotland, the most important work as yet edited for the 
Bannatyne press ; * and the last edition of his Poems in- 
cludes his excellent song composed for their first dinner 
— that of Mai-ch 9, 1823 — and then sung by James 
Ballantyne, and heartily chorused by all the aforesaid 
dignitaries : — 

“ Assist me, ye friends of old books and old wine, 

To sing in the praises of Sage Bannatyne, 

Who left such a treasure of old Scottish lore. 

As enables each age to print one volume more. 

One volume more, my friends — one volume more. 

We’ll ransack old Banny for one volume more.” — fee. 

On the morning after that first Bannatyne Club din- 
ner, Scott sent such of the Waverley MSS. as he had in 
Castle Street to Mr. Constable, with this note : — 

Edinburgh, 10th March, 1823, 

“ Dear Constable, — You, who have so richly endowed my 
little collection, cannot refuse me the pleasure of adding to 
yours, I beg your acceptance of a parcel of MSS., which 1 
know your partialities will give more value to than they de- 
serve ; and only annex the condition, that they shall be scru- 
pulously concealed during the author’s life, and only made 
forthcoming when it may be necessary to assert his right to be 
accounted the writer of these novels. 

“ I enclose a note to Mr. Guthrie Wright, who will deliver to 
you some others of those MSS. which were in poor Lord Kin- 
nedder’s possession ; and a few more now at Abbotsford, which 
I can send in a day or two, will, I think, nearly complete the 
^hole, though there may be some leaves missing, 

* See MisetUaneous Prose Works (voL xxi. p 199.) 
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“I hope you are not the worse of our very merry party 
yesterday. — Ever yours truly, Walter Scott.” 

Various passages in Scott’s correspondence have re- 
called to my recollection the wonder with which the 
friends best acquainted with the extent of his usual en- 
gagements observed, about this period, his readiness in 
mixing himself up with the business of associations far 
different from the Bannatyne Club. I cannot doubt that 
his conduct as President of the Royal Society, and as 
manager of the preparations for the King’s visit, had a 
main influence in this matter. In both of these capacities 
he had been thrown into contact with many of the most 
eminent of his fellow-citizens, who had previously seen 
little of him personally — including several, and those of 
especial consequence, who had been accustomed to flavour 
all their notions of him with something of the gall of 
local partisanship in politics. The inimitable mixture of 
sagacity, discretion, and gentleness, which characterized 
all his intercourse with mankind, was soon appreciated by 
the gentlemen to whom I allude ; for not a few of them 
had had abundant opportunities of observing and lament- 
ing the ease with which ill humours are engendered, to 
the disturbance of all really useful discussion, wherever 
social equals assemble in conclave, without having some 
official preses, uniting the weight of strong and quick in- 
tellect, with the calmness and moderation of a brave 
spirit, , and the condliating grace of habitual courtesy. 
No man was ever more admirably qualified to contend 
with the difficulties of such a situation. Presumption, dog- 
matism, and arrogance, shrunk from the overawing con- 
i' ast of his modest greatness: the poison of every little 
passion was shamed and neutralized beneath the char- 
■table dignity of his penetration : and ji^lousy, fretful 
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ness, and spleen, felt themselves transmuted in the placid 
atraos[)here of good sense, good humour, and good man- 
ners. And whoever might be apt to plead off on the 
score of harassing and engrossing personal duty of any 
sort, Scott had always leisure as well as temper at com- 
mand, when invited to take part in any business connected 
with any rational hope of public advantage. These things 
opened, like the discovery of some new and precious ele- 
ment of wealth, upon certain eager spirits who considered 
the Royal Society as the great local parent and minister 
of practical inventions and mechanical improvements; 
and they found it no hard matter to inspire their genial 
chief with a warm sympathy in not a few of their then 
predominant speculations. He was invited, for example, 
to place himself at the head of a new company for im- 
proving the manufacture of oil gOvS, and in the spring of 
this year began to officiate regularly in that capacity. 
Other associations of a like kind called for his coun- 
tenance, and received it. The fame of his ready ^eal and 
happy demeanour grew and spread ; and from this time, 
until bodily infirmities disabled him. Sir Walter occupied, 
as the most usual, acceptable, and successful chaiiman of 
public meetings of almost every conceivable sort, apart 
from politics, a very prominent place among the active 
citizens of his native town. Any foreign student of statis- 
ticis, who should have happened to peruse the files of an 
Edinburgh newspaper for the period to which I allude, 
would, I think, have concluded that there must be at least 
two Sir Walter Scotts in the place — one the miraculous- 
ly fertile author whose works occupied two thirds of its lit- 
erary advertisements and critical columns — another some 
retired magistrate or senator of easy fortune and indefat- 
igable philanthropy, who devoted the rather oppressive 
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leisure of an honourable old age to the promotion of pat- 
riotic ameliorations, the watchful guardianship of charities, 
and the ardent patronage of educational institutions. 

The reader will perceive in the correspondence to 
which I must return, hints about various little matters 
connected with Scott’s own advancing edifice on Tweed- 
side, in which he may trace the President of the Royal 
Society, and the Chaii-man of the Gas Company. 

Thus, on the 14th of February, he recurs to the plan 
of heating interiors by steam — and proceeds with other 
topics of a similar class : — 

“ To JD. Terry, Esq., London. 

“ Dear Terry, — I will not fail to send Mr. Atkinson, so 
soon as I can get it, a full account of Mr. Holdsworth of Glas- 
gow’s improved use of steam, which is in great acceptation. 
Being now necessarily sometimes with men of science, I hear a 
great deal of these matters ; and, like Don Diego Snapshorto 
with respect to Greek, though I do not understand them, I like 
the sound of them. I have got a capital stove ('proved and 
exercised by Mr- Robison,* who is such a mechanical genius 
as his father, the celebrated professor) for the lower part of 
the house, with a communication for ventilating in the sum- 
mer. Moreover, I have got for one or two of the rooms a new 
sort of bell, which I think would divert you. There is neither 
wire nor crank of any kind ; the whole consisting of a tube of 
tin, such as is used for gas, having at one extremit}'’ a cylinder 
of wider dimensions, and in the other a piece of light wood. 
The larger cylinder — suppose an inch and a half in diame- 
ter — terminates in the apartment, and, ornamented as you 
please, is the handle, as it were, of the bell. By pressing a 
piston down into this upper and wider cjdinder, the air through 

* Now Sir John Robison, son of the autt or of Klements of Me- 
tihanical IPliiloaophy,” &c. He is Secretary of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. — [1839.] 

VOL. VI. X9 
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the tube, to a distance of a hundred feet if necessary, is stidk 
denly compressed, which compression throws out the light 
piece of wood, which strikes the bell. The power of compres- 
sion is exactly like that of the Bramah patent — the acting 
element being air instead of water. The bell may act as a 
telegraph by sinking once, twice, thrice, or so forth. The 
great advantage, however, is, that it never can go out of order 
— needs no cranks, or pullies, or wires — and can be contorted 
into any sort of t'finning or turning which convenience of com- 
munication may require, being simply an air-tight tube. It 
might be used to communicate with the stable, and 1 think of 
something of that kind — with the porter's lodge — with the 
gardener's house. I have a model now in the room with me. 
The only thing I have not explained is, that a small spring 
raises the piston B when pressed down. I wish you would 
show this to Mr. Atkinson: if he has not seen it, he will be de- 
lighted. I have tried it on a tube of fifty feet, and it never 
fails, indeed cannot It may be called the ne plus ultra of bell- 
ringing — the peargun principle, as one may say. As the bell 
is stationary, it might be necessary (were more than one used) 
that a little medallion should be suspended in such a manner 
as to be put in vibration, so as to show the servant which bell 
has been struck. — I think we have spoke of well-nigh all the 
commodities wanted at Conundrum Castle worth mentioning 
Still there are the carpets. 

“I have no idea my present labours will be dramatic in 
situation : as to character, that of Louis XI., the sagacious, 
perfidious, superstitious, jocular, and political tyrant, would be, 
for a historical chronicle, containing his life and deaths cne of 
the most powerful ever brought on the stage. — Yours truly, 

^ W. Scott.” 

A few weeks later, he says to the same correspondent— 

“ I must not omit to tell you that my gas establishment is 
in great splendour, and working, now that the expense of the 
apparatus is in a great measure paid, very easily and very 
cheaply. In point of economy, however, it is not so effective 
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for the facility of procuring it encourages to a great profusion 
of light : but then a gallon of the basest train-oil, which is 
used for preference, makes a hundred feet of gas, and treble 
that quantity lights the house in the state of an illumination 
for the expense of about 8s. 6d. In our new mansion we 
should have been ruined with spermaceti oil and wax-can- 
dles, yet had not one-tenth part of the light. Besides, we 
are entirely freed from the great plague of cleaning lamps, 
&c. There is no smell whatever, unless a valve is left open, 
and the gas escapes unconsumed, in which case the scent oc- 
casions its being instantly discovered. About twice arweek 
the gas is made by an ordinary labourer, under occasional 
inspection of the gardener. It takes about five hours to fill 
the reservoir gasometer. I never saw an invention more com- 
pletely satisfactory in the results,'' 

I cannot say that Sir Walter’s " century of inventions ” 
at Abbotsford turned out very happily. His new philo- 
sophical we plus ultra of bells was found in the sequel 
a poor succedaneum for the old-fashioned mechanism of 
the simple wire ; and his application of gas-light to the 
interior of a dwelling-house was in fact attended with so 
many inconveniences, that erelong all his family heartily 
wished it had never been thought of. Moreover, Sir 
Walter had deceived himself as to the expense of such 
an apparatus when maintained for the use of a single 
domestic establishment. He easily made out that his 
gas per $e cost him less than the wax, oil, and tallow, 
requisite to produce an equal quantity of light, would 
have done ; but though he admitted that no such quan- 
tity of artificial light was necessary either for comfort or 
splendour, nor would ever have been dreamt of had its 
supply been to come from the chandler’s store, “the 
state of an illumination ” was almost constantly kept up. 
Above all, he seems to have, by some trickery of the 
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imagination, got rid in his estimate of all memory of the 
very considerable sum expended on the original fabric 
and furnishing of his gasometer, and lining wall upon 
wall with so many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of feet 
of delicate pipe work, — and, in like manner, to have 
counted for nothing the fact that he had a workman of 
superior character employed during no slender portion 
of every year in the manufacture. He himself, as has 
been mentioned before, delighted at all times in a strong 
light, and was not liable to much annoyance from the 
delicacy of his olfactory nerves. To the extremes of 
heat and cold, too, he was nearly indifferent. But the 
blaze and glow, and occasional odour of gas, when 
spread over every part of a private house, will ever 
constitute a serious annoyance for the majority of men 
— still more so of women; and in a country place, 
where skilful repair, in case of accident, cannot be im- 
mediately procured, the result is often a misery. The 
effect of the new apparatus in the dining-room at Ah-, 
botsford was at first superb. In sitting down to table, in 
Autumn, no one observed that in each of the three chan- 
deliers (one of them being of very great dimensions) 
there lurked a little tiny bead of red light. Dinner 
passed off, and the sun went down, and suddenly, at the 
turning of a screw, the room was filled with a gush of 
splendour worthy of the palace of Aladdin ; but, as in 
the case of Aladdin, the old lanip would have been 
better in the upshot. Jewelry sparkled, but cheeks and 
lips looked cold and wan in this fierce illumination ; 
and the eye was wearied, and the brow ached, if the 
sitting was at all protracted. I confess, however, that 
my chief enmity to the whole affair arises from my 
conviction that Sir Walter’s own health was damaged 
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in his latter years, in consequence of his habitually 
woi'king at night under the intense and burning glare 
ot‘ a broad star of gas, which hung, as it were, in the 
air, immediately over his writing table. 

These philosophical novelties were combined with cu- 
riously heterogeneous features of decoration ; — e, g. — 

“ To the Lord Montagu^ Ditton Park^ Whidsor. 

“ Edinburgh, February 20, 1823. 

“My Dear Lord, — I want a little sketch of your Lord 
ship’s arms, on the following account: — You are to know 
that I have a sort of entrance-gallery, in which I intend to 
hang up my old armour, at least the heavier parts of it, with 
sundry skins, horns, and such-like affairs. That the two win- 
dows may be in unison, I intend to sport a little painted glass, 
and as I think heraldry is always better than any other sub- 
ject, I intend that the upper compartment of each window 
shall have the shield, supporters, &c., of one of the existing 
dignitaries of the clan of Scott; and, of course, the Duke’s 
arms and your Lordship’s will occupy two such posts of 
distinction. The corresponding two will be Harden’s and 
Thirlestane’s,* the only families now left who have a right 
to be regarded as chi’efbains; and the lower compartments 
of each window will contlain eight shields (without accom- 
paniments), of good gentlemen of the name, of whom I can 
still muster sixteen bearing separate coats of arms. ^ There 
is a little conceit in all this, hut 1 have long got beyond the 
tserror of 

^Lord, what will all the people say I 

Mx. Mayor, Mr. Mayor? ' 

* Lord Napier has his peerage, as well as the corresponding sur- 
name, from a female ancestor; in the male blood he is SootL, Baronet 

Tkirkmne and. indeed some antiquaries of no mean authority 
ooimider him uow as the male representative of Buccleuoh. I need not 
remiud, the reader tlmt both Harden and ThHestane make a great 
figure in the the Lmt MitistreL 
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and, like an obstinate old-fasbioned Scotchman, I buckle my 
belt my ain gate, — and so I will have my BeUenden * \oin^ 
dows . — Ever yours faithfully, Walter Scott.” 

The following letter, addressed to the same nobleman 
at his seat in the New Forest, opens with a rather no- 
ticeable paragraph. He is anxious that the guardiat 
of Buccleuch should not omit the opportunity of add- 
ing another farm in Dumfriesshire, to an estate which 
already covered the best part of three or four counties ! 

“ To the Lord Montagu, §*c. ^c,, Beaulieu Ahhey, Hants, 

« June 18th, 1823. 

My Dear Lord, — Tour kind letter reached me just 
when, with my usual meddling humour, I was about to poke 
your Lordship on the subject of the farm near Drumlanrdg, 
I see officially that the upset price is reduced. Now, surely 
you will not let it slip you : the other lots have all gone higher 
than valuation, so, therefore, it is to be supposed the estima- 
tion cannot be very much out of the way, and surely, as run- 
ning absolutely into sight of that fine castle, it should be the 
Duke’s at all events. Think of a vile four-cornered house, 
with plantations laid out after the fashion of scollops (as the 
women call them) and pocket handkerchiefe, cutting and dis- 
figuring the side of the hill, in constant view. The small 
property has a tendency to fall into the great one, as the 
small drop of water, as it runs down the pane of a carriage- 
window, always joins the larger. But this may not happen 
tiU we are all dead and gone ; and NOW are three im- 
portant letters of the alphabet, mighty slippery, and apt to 
escape the* grasp. 

“ I was much interested by your Lordship’s account of 
Beaulieu; I have seen it fi:om the water, and admired it 
very much, but I remember being told an evn genius haunteu 
tt in the shape of a low fever, to which the inhabitants werfr 

* JSellendm was the old wax-ciy of Racdeuch. 
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B£ud lo bo subject. The woods were the most noble I evei 
saw. The disappearance of the ancient monastic remains 
may be accounted for on the same principle as elsewhere 
a desire of the grantees of the Crown to secularize the ap- 
pearance of the property, and remove at least the external 
evidence that it had ever been dedicated to religious uses — 
pretty much on the principle on which the light-fingered 
gentry melt plate so soon as it comes into their possession, 
and give the original metal a form which renders it more 
difticult to re-assume it — this is a moat unsavoury simile. The 
various mutations in reli^on, arid consequently in property 
of this kind, recommended such policy. Your Lordship can- 
not but remember the Earl of Pembroke, in Edward the 
Sixth’s time, expelling the nuns from Wilton — then in 
Queen Mary’s reinducting them into their nunnery, himself 
meeting the abbess, barefooted and in sackcloth, in penance 
for his sacrilege — and finally, again turning the said abbess 
and her vassals adrift in the days of good Queen Bess, with 
the wholesome admonition — * Go spin, you jades, go spin.’ 
Something like the system of demolition which probably went 
on during these uncertain times, was practised by what was 
called in France La Bande Noire, who bought chateaux and 
abbeys, and pulling them down, sold the materials for what 
they would bring — which was sometimes sufficient to help 
well towards payment of the land, when the assignats were 
at an immense depreciation. 

“ I should like dearly to have your Lordship’s advice about 
what I am now doing here, knowing you to be one of those 

‘ Who in trim gardens take their pleasure.’ * 

I am shutting my house in with a court-yard, the interior of 
which is to be laid out around the drive in flower-pots and 
shrubbery, besides a trellised walk. This I intend to connect 
with my gardens, and obtain, if possible, something (parmni 
Qomponere like the comfort of Ditlon, so preferable 

to the tame and poor waste of grass and gravel by which 

* Milton’s It JPens&roso^ ver. 50. 
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modern houses are surrounded. I trust to see you all here 
in autumn. — Ever yours faithfully, W. Scott.*^ 

In answering the foregoing letter, Lord Montagu men 
tioned to Scott the satisfaction he had recently had in 
placing his nephew the Duke of Buccleoch under the care 
of Mr. Blakeney, an accomplished gentleman and old 
friend, who had been his own fellow-student at Cam- 
bridge. He also rallied the poet a little on his yearning 
for acres 5 and hinted that that craving is apt to draw in- 
conveniently even on a ducal revenue. Scott says in 
reply — 


** To ihe Lord Montagu^ ^c. S‘c. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I am delighted that you have got such 
a tutor for Walter as entirely satisfies a person so well ac- 
quainted with mankind as your Lordship ; and I am not afraid 
that a friend of yours should be imbued with any of very 
dangerous qualities, which are sometimes found in the in- 
structors placed around our noble youths. Betwixt a nar- 
row-minded pedantry, which naturally disgusts a young man, 
and the far more formidable vices of flattery, assentation, 
and self-seeking of all kinds, there are very few of the class 
of men who are likely to adopt the situation of tutor, that 
one is not afraid to trust near the person of a boy of rank 
and fortune. I think it is an argument of your friend’s good 
sense and judgment, that he thinks the knowledge of domestic 
history essential to his pupil. It is m fact the accomplish- 
ment which, of all others, comes most home to the business 
and breast of a public man, — and the Duke of Buccleuch 
can never he regarded as a private one. Besides, it has, in 
a singular degree, the tendency to ripen men’s judgment upon 
ihe wild political speculations now current. Any one who 
will read Clarendon with attention and patience, may regard, 
veluti in speculo, the form and pressure of our own times, if 
you will just place the fanaticism of atheism and irrcligioi 
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Ins1.ead of that of enthusiasm, and combine it with the fierce 
thirst after innovation proper to both ages. Men of very high 
rank are, I have noticed, in youth peculiarly accessible to the 
temptations held out to their inexperience by the ingenious 
arguers upon speculative politics. There is popularity to be 
obtained by listening to these lecturers — there is also an idea 
of generosity, and independence, and public spirit, in affecting 
to hold cheap the privileges which are peculiarly their own — 
and there may spring in some minds the idea (a very vaiu 
one) that the turret would seem higher, and more distin- 
guished, if some parts of the building that overtop it were 
pulled down. I have no doubt Mr. Blakeney is aware of all 
this, and will take his own time and manner in leading our 
young friend to draw from history, in his own way, inferences 
which may apply to his own times. 1 will consider anxiously 
what your Lordship mentions about a coui'se of Scottish study. 
We are still but very indifferently provided with Scotch his- 
tories of a general description.* Lord Hailes’ Annals are the 
foundation-stone, and an excellent book, though dryly written. 
Pinkerton, in two very unteadablo quartos, which yet abound 
in information, takes up the thread where Hailes drops it — 
and then you have Robertson down to the Union of the 
crowns. But I would beware of task-work, wliieh Pinkerton 
at least must always be, and I would relieve him every now 
and then by looking at the pages of old Pifcscottie, where 
events are told with so much naXoeti, and even humour, and 
such individuality, as it were, that it places the actors and 
itcenes before the reader. The yp-hole history of James V, 
and Queen Mary noay be road to great advantage in the 

^ 3ee some remarks on the .Scottish historians in Sir Walter's re- 
viewal of the first and second Toluuies of Mr. F. K. Tytler's elaborate 
work — a work which he had meant to criticise thro^ighout in similar 
<leta,U, he considered: it as a very importmit one in Itself, and had, 
moreover, a warm regard for the author — the son pf his early friend 
Lord Woodliouselee. His own Tale$ of a Gr<mdfa(h€fr have, however 
auambitiously undertaken, supplied a mom just and clear guide of 
Scottish history to the general reader, than any one could have pointed 
\ut at the time whou this letter was addressed to Lord Montagu. 
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elegant Latin of Lesly, BIsBop of Boss, and collated ■vflith 
the account which his opponent Buchanan, in language still 
more classical, gives of the same eventful reigns. Laing is 
but a bad guide through the seventeenth century, yet I 
hardly know where a combined account of these events is 
to be had, so far as Scotland is concerned, and still less 
where we could recommend to the young Duke an account 
of Scottish jurisprudence that is not too technical. All thi, 
I will be happy to talk over with your Lordship; for that 
our young friend should possess this information in a general 
way is essential to his own comfort and the welfare of many. 

“ About the land I have no doubt your Lordship is quite 
right, but I have something of what is called the yeard hun- 
ger.* I dare say you will get the other lots h bon marcM, 
when you wish to have them ; and, to be sure, a ducal dignity 
is a monstrous beast for devouring ready cash. I do not fear, 
on the part of Duke Walter, those ills which might arise to 
many from a very groat command of ready money, which 
sometimes makes a young man, like a horse too full of spirits, 
make too much play at starting, and flag afterwards. I think 
improvident expenditure will not be his fault, though I have 
no doubt he will have the generous temper of his father and 
grandfather, with more means to indulge an expense which 
has others for its object more than mere personal gratiScation, 
This I venture to foretell, and hope to see the accomplishment 
Df my prophecy : few things could give me more pleasure. 

“My court-yard rises, — but masons, of all men but lovers, 
love the most to linger ere they depart. Two men are now 
tapping upon the summit of my gate as gently as if they were 
laying the foundation-stone of a Methodist meeting-house, and 
cue plumber ‘ sits, sparrow-like, companionless,' t the top 
of a turret which should have been finished a month since. 1 

* “ Terd-Jiunger^th&t keen desire of food which is sometimei 
manifested by persons before death, viewed as a presage that the yerd 
or grave, is calling for them as its pre}'.” — Jammoii's Diotionar% 
Suffpl&meTtL 


t Psalm cii. ver. 7. 
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must go, and, as Judge Jefferies used to express it, gi’ve them 
a lick witli the rough side of my tongue, which will relieve 
your T ordship sooner than might otherwise have been. 

Melrose is looking excellently well. I begin to think tak- 
ing off the old roof would have hurt it, at least externally, by 
diminishing its effect on the eye. The lowering the roofs of 
the aisles has had a most excellent effect. Sir Adam is well, 
and his circle augmented by his Indian brother, Major Fergus- 
Bon, who has much of the family manners — an excellent im- 
portation, of course, to Tweedside. — Ever yours truly, 

“W. Scott.*’ 

In April of this year, Sir Walter heard of the death 
of his dear brother* Thomas Scott, whose son had been 
for two years domesticated with him at Abbotsford, and 
the rest of that family were soon afterwards his guests 
for a considerable time. Among other visitants of the 
same season were Miss Edgeworth, and her sisters Har- 
riet and Sophia. ' After spending a few weeks in Edin- 
burgh, and making a tour into the Highlands, they gave 
a fortnight to Abbotsford; and thenceforth the corre- 
spondence between Scott and the most distinguished of 
contemporary novelists, was of that confiding and affec- 
tionate character which we have seen largely exemplified 
in his intercourse with Joanna Baillie. His first impres- 
sions of his new friend are given in tliis letter to Mr, 
Terry : — 

To D. Terry^ London, 

"Caatle Street, June 18, 1833. 

^*My marbles! my marbles! 0 what must now be done? 

My drawing-room is finishM off, but marbles there are none. 

My marbles ! ray marbles ! I fanried them so fine, 

The marbles of bord Elgin were but a joke to mine.* 

♦ Sir Walter is parodying the Spanish Ballad ‘‘My ear-rings! my 
far-rings are dropt into the well,” &c. 
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111 fact we are all on tip-toe now for the marbles and the 
chimney-grates, which being had and obtained, we will be les* 
clamorous about other matters. I have very little news tc 
send you : Miss Edgeworth is at present the great lioness of 
Edinburgh, and a very nice lioness; she is full of fun and 
spirit; a little slight figure, very active in her motions, very 
good-humoured, and full of enthusiasm. Your descriptions of 
the chifibnieres made my mouth water: but Abbotsford has 
cost rather too much for one year, with the absolutely neces 
sary expenses, and I like to leave something to succeeding 
years, when we may be better able to afford to get oui 
matters made tasty. Besides, the painting of the house should 
be executed before much curious furniture be put in; next 
spring, perhaps, we may go prowling together through the 
brokers’ purlieus. I enclose you a plan of my own for a 
gallery round my own room, which is to combine that advan- 
tage with a private staircase at the same time, leaving me pos- 
session of my oratory ; this will be for next year — but I should 
like to take Mr. Atkinson’s sentiments about it. Somebody 
told me, I trust inaccurately, that he had not been well. I 
have not heard of him for some time, and I owe him (besides 
much kindness, which can only be paid with gratitude) the 
suitable compensation for his very friendly labours in my 
behalf. I wish you would poke him a little, with all delicacy, 
on this subject. We are richer than when Abbotsford first 
began, and have engrossed a great deal of his most valuable 
time. I think you will understand the plan perfectly. A 
private staircase comes down from my dressing-room, and 
opens upon a book-gallery ; the landing-place forms the top of 
he oratory, leaving that cabinet seven feet high ; then there 
is a staircase in the closet which corresponds with the oratory, 
which you attain by walking round the gallery. This stair- 
case might be made to hang on the door and pull out when it 
is opened, which is the way abroad with an escalier derob^J*^ 

* Sir Walter had in his mind a favourite cabinet of Kapoleon’s a\ 
the Myaie Bourbon^ where there are a gallery and concealed etaircaa* 
«uch as he here describes. 
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I miglit either put shelves under the gallery, or place some of 
my cabinets there, or partly both. — Blind compliments to Mrs. 
Terry, in which all join. Yours most truly, 

“W. Scott. 

P. S, — The quantity of horns that I have for the hall 
would furnish the whole world of cuckoldom ; arrived this in- 
stant a new cargo of them. Lord knows from whence. I 
opened the box, thinking it might be the damask, and found it 
full of sylvan spoils. Has an old-fashioned consulting desk 
ever mot your eye in your rambles? I mean one of those 
which have four faces, each forming an inclined 'plane, like a 
writing-desk, and made to turn round as well as to rise, and be 
depressed by a strong iron screw in the centre, something like 
a one-clawed table ; they are old-fashioned, but choicely con- 
venient, as you can keep three or four hooks, folios if you like, 
open for reference. If you have not seen one, I can get one 
made to a model in the Advocates’ Library. Some sort of 
contrivances there are, too, for displaying prints, all which 
would be convenient in so large a room, but can be get in 
time.*’ 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Queniin Durward published — Transactions with Constable^ 
Dialogues on Superstition proposed — Article on Romance 
written — St Ronan^s Well begun — '’^Melrose in 
Abbotsford visited by Miss Edgeworth, and by Mr. Adolphus 
— Ris Memoranda — Excursion to AUanton — Anecdotes — 
Letters to Miss Baillie^ Miss Edgeworth^ Mr. Terry, ^c. — 
PiMication of St. Ronan's WelL 

1823. 

A DAT or two after the date of the preceding letter, 
Quentin Durward was published \ and surpassing as its 
popularity was eventually. Constable, who was in London 
at the time, wrote in cold terms of its immediate recep- 
tion. 

Very shortly before the bookseller left Edinburgh for 
that trip, he had concluded another bargain (his last of 
the sort) for the purchase of Waverley copyrights — ac- 
quiring the author's property in the Pirate, Nigel, Pever- 
il, and also Quentin Durward, out and out, at the price of 
five thousand guineas. He had tluhs paid fur the copy- 
right of novels (over and above the half profits of the 
early separate editions) the sum of £22,500 ; and his ad- 
vances uj)on “ works of fiction ” still in embryo, amounted 
at this moment to £10,000 more. He began, in shorty 
and the wonder is that he began so late, to suspect that 
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the process of creation was moving too rapidlj. The 
publication of different sets of the novels in a collective 
form may probably have had a share in opening his eyes 
to the fact, that the voluminousness of an author is any- 
thing but favourable to the rapid diffusion of his works as 
library books — the great object with any publisher who 
aspires at founding a solid fortune. But he merely in- 
timated on this occasion that he thought the pecuniary 
transactions between Scott and himself had gone to such 
an extent, that, considering the usual chances of life and 
health, he must decline contracting for any more novels 
until those already bargained for should have been writ- 
ten. 

Scott himself appears to have admitted for a moment 
the suspicion that he had been overdoing in the field of 
romance 5 and opened to Constable the scheme of a work 
on popular -superstitions, in the form of dialogue, for 
which he had long possessed ample materials in his thor- 
ough mastery of perhaps the most curious library of 
diablerie that ever man collected. But before Constable 
had leisure to consider this proposal in all its bearings, 
Quentin Durward, from being, as Scott expressed frost- 
bit^ had emerged into most fervid and flourishing h’fe. In 
fact, the sensation v^hich this novel, on its first appears 
ance, created in Paris, was extremely similar to that 
which attended the original Waverley in Edinburgh, and 
Ivanhoe afterwards in London. For the first time Scott 
had ventured on foreign ground, and the French public, 
long wearied of the pompous tragedians and feeble ro- 
mancers, who had alone striven to bring out the ancient 
history and manners of their country in popular forms, 
were seized with a fever of delight wlien Louis XI. and 
Charles the Bold started into life again at the beck of the 
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Northern Magician. Germany had been fully awake to 
his merits years before, but the public there also felt their 
sympathies appealed to with hitherto unmatched strength 
and effect. The infection of admiration ran far and wide 
on the Continent, and soon reacted most potently upon 
Britain. Discussing the various fortunes of these novels 
a few years after, Mr. Senior says — 

“ Almost all the characters in his other novels are drawn 
from British history or from British domestic life. That they 
should delight nations differing so much from ourselves and 
from one another in habits and in literary taste, who cannot 
appreciate the imitation of our existing manners, or join in our 
historical associations; that the head of *Le Sieur Valtere 
Sfcote' should be pointed out by a Hungarian tradesman as 
the portrait of * Thomme le plus c($l^bre en TEurbpe ; ' that 
bis works should ennploy the translators and printers of Leipsic 
and Paris, and even relieve the fennui of a Bothentum quar- 
antine on the extreme borders of European civilization, is, as 
Dr- Walsh * has well observed, the strongest proof that their 
details are founded on deep knowledge of the human char- 
acter, and of the general feelings recognized by all. But 
Quentin Durward has the additional advantage of scenery 
and characters possessing European interest. It presents to 
the inhabitants of the Netherlands and, of France, the most 
advanced of the continental nations, a picture of the manners 
of their ancestors, incomparably more vivid and more detailed 
than is to be •found in any other narrative, either fictitious or 
real : and that picture is dignified by the introduction of per- 
sons whose influence has not even yet ceased to, operate. 

“ Perhaps at no time did the future state of Europe depend 
more on the conduct of two individuals than when the crown 
of France and the coronet of Burgundy descended on I^ouis 
XI. and Charles the Bold. The change from real to nominaJ 
lo^'ereignty,’' which has since been the fate of the empire of 

* See Walsh’s Journey lo ConstantituiggiU. 
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(jrermany, was then impending over the kingdom of France. 
And if tliat throne had been filled at this critical period, by a 
monarch with less courage, less prudence, or more scrupulous 
than Louis, there seems every reason to suppose that the great 
feudatories would have secured their independence, and the 
greater part of that country might now be divided into many 
petty principalities, some Catholic, and some Protestant, pi-in- 
cipally intent on excluding each other’s commodities, and pre* 
venting the mutual *ruin which would have been predicted as 
the necessary consequence of a free trade between Gascony 
and Languedoc. 

“On the other hand, if the race of excellent sovereigns who 
governed Burgundy for a hundred and twenty years had been 
continued — or, indeed, if Duke Philip had been followed by 
almost any other person than his brutal son, the rich and ex- 
tensive countries, which under his reign constituted the most 
powerful state in Europe, must soon have been formed into an 
independent monarchy — a monarchy far greater and better 
consolidated than the artificial kingdom lately built up out of 
their fragments, and kept together rather by the pressure of 
surrounding Europe than by any internal principles of co- 
hesion.^ From the times of Louis XL until now, France has 
been the mast6i>spring in European politics, and Flanders 
merely an arena for combat The imagination is bewildered 
by an atteriapt to speculate on the course which human affairs 
might have taken if the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury had found the Low Countries, Burgundy, and Artois, one 
great kingdom, and Normandy, Brittany, Provence, and the 
other fiefs of the French crown, independent principalities. 

“ la addition to their historical interest, Sir Walter had the 
good’fin’tune to find hi Charles and Louis characters as well 
contrasted as if they had been invented for the purposes of 
fiction., Both, were indeed tit^rly selfish, but there the re- 
semblance ends. Ihe Duke’s ruling principle was vanity, and 

e This critioism was published (in the Xondon JUvwvo) long befisce 
the Bevolt of Brussels, in 1830, divided Belgium fiom Holland. 

VOL. VI. 20 
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Tamty of tLe least Intellectual kind. His first object was tbe 
fame of a conqueror, or rather of a soldier, for in his battles 
he seems to have aimed more at showing courage and personal 
strength than the calmness and combination of a general. His 
other great source of delight was the exhibition of his wealth 
and splendour, — in the pomp of his dress and his retinue. In 
these ignoble pursuits he seems to have been utterly indifferent 
to the sufferings he inflicted on others, and to the risks he him- 
self encountered ; and ultimately threw away his life, his army, 
and the prosperity of his country, in a war undertaken without 
any object, for be was attacking those who were anxious to be 
his auxiliaries, and persevered in after success was impossible, 
merely to postpone the humiliation of a retreat. 

“ Louis’s object was power; and ho seems to have enjoyed 
the rare felicity of being unaffected by vanity. He bad both 
intrepidity and conduct in battle — far more of tbe latter in- 
deed than his ferocious rival ; but no desire to display these 
qualities led him into war, if his objects could be otherwise ob- 
tained. He fought those only whom he could not bribe or de- 
ceive. The same indifference to mere opinion entitled him to 
Commines’ praise as ‘ eminently wise itt adversity/ When it 
was not expedient to resist, he could retreat, concede, and 
apologize, without more apparent humiliation than the king 
in chess when he moves out of check. He was rapacious, be- 
cause wealth is a source of power, and because be had no sym- 
pathy with those whom he impoverished ; but he did not, like 
Ills rival, waste his treasures on himself, or on his favourites — 
he employed them either in the support of his own real force, 
or in keeping in his pay the ministers and favourites of other 
sovereigns, and sometimes the sovereigns themselves. His 
only personal expense was in providing for the welfare of his 
soul, which he conciliated with his unscrupulous ambition, by 
allowing the saints, his intercessors, a portion of his spoils. 
Our author’s picture of his superstition may appear at first 
light overcharged; but the imaginary prayer ascribed to him 
is scarcely a caricature of his real address to Notre pamc do 
Clery, which we copy in Brantomo’a antiquated spelling — 
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** ‘ Ah, ma bonne Dame, ma petite Maiatresse, ma grande ame, en 
qui j’ay eu touajours mon reconfort. Je te pile de supplier Dieii pour 
moy, et estre mon advocate envera luy, qu’il me pardonne la niort de 
moil frere — que j’ay iait empoisoimer par se meschiint Abb6 de fcJ. 
Jean. Je m’en cont'esse a toi, coinme a ma bonne patronne et niais- 
tresse. Mais aussi, qu'eusse-je seen laire? II ne me lasoit que troubler 
mon royaunfe. Fay moy doneques pardonner, ma bonne Dame; tije 
If-ey C6 gwa je te donneray' 

‘‘Sir Walter .has made good^uae of these excellent materi- 
als. llis Louis and his Charles are perfectly faithlul copies, 
with all the spirit and consistency which even he could have 
given to citations of his own, Tlio narrative, too, is flowing 
and connected : each event depends on that which preceded 
it, without any of the episodes, recapitulations, and sudden 
changes of scone, which in many of his works weaken the in- 
terest, and distract the attention of the reader.” 

The resu]it of Quentin Durward, as regards the -con- 
temporary literature of France, and thence of Italy and 
the Continent generally, would open a field for ample 
digression. As concerns Scxjtt himself, the rays of 
foreign enthusiasm speedily thawed the frost of Con- 
stable^^ unwonted misgivings; the Dialogues on Super- 
stition, if he ever began: them, were very soon dropped, 
and the Novelist resumed hie pen. Ho had not sunk 
under the short-lived frown for he wrote to Bal- 
lantyne, on first ascertaining that a d^mp was thrown 
on Ms usual manufacture, 

moti$s who only trusts to one poor hole, 

Om never he a mouse any soul ; ” 

and, while his publisher yet remained irresolute as to the 
plan of Dialogues, threw off, with unabated energy, hia 
excellent Kssay on Eoinance, for the Supplement to the 
Encyclopaedia Britanhica ; and I cannot but consider it 
is another display of his high self-rehance, that, though 
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he well knew to what influence Quentin owed its ul(i* 
mate success in the British market, he, the instant he 
found himself encouraged to take up the trade of story- 
telling again, sprang back to Scotland — -hay, voluntarily 
encountered new difficulties, by selecting the compara- 
tively tame and unpicturesque realities of modem man 
ners in his native province. 

A conversation, which much interested me at the time, 
had, I fancy, some share at least in this determination. 
As he, Laidlaw, and myself, were lounging on our ponies, 
one fine calm afternoon, along the brow of the Eildon hill 
where it overhangs Melrose, he mentioned to us gaily 
the row?, ts he called it, that was going on in Paris about 
Quentin Durward, and said, “ I can’t but think that I 
could make better play still with something German.” 
Laidlaw grumbled at this, and said, like a true Scotch- 
man, ‘‘Na, na, sir — take my word fot it, you are 
always best, like Helen MacGregor, when your foot is 
on your native heath ; and I have often thought that if 
you were to write a novel, and lay the scene her^ in thC 
very year you were writing it, you would exceed your- 
self.” — ^^Hame’s hame,” quoth Scott, smiling, "be it 
ever sae hamely. There’s something in what you say, 
Willie. What suppose I were to take Captain Clutter- 
buck for a hero, and never let the story ^tep a yard 
beyond the village below us yonder?” — "The very 
thing I want,” says Laidlaw ; ■" stick to Melrose in July 
1823.” — "Well, upon my word,” he answered, "the 
field would be quite wide enough — and what for 
— (This pet phrase of Meg Bods was a iMidlamsm.) 

Some fun followed about the different real per- 
sons in the village that might be introduced with 
eomical effect ; but as Laidlaw and I talked ^d laughed 
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ovei our worthy neighbours, his air became graver and 
graver ; and he at length said, “ Ay, ay, if one could 
look into the heart of that little cluster of cottages, no 
fear but you wcwld find materials enow for tragedy as 
well as comedy* I undertake to say there is some real 
romance at this moment going on down there, that, if 
it could have justice done to it, would be well worth all 
the fiction that was ever spun out of human brains.” 
He then told us a tale of dark domestic guilt which 
had recently come under his notice as Sheriff, and of 
which the scene was not Melrose, but a smaller hamlet 
on th^ other side of the Tweed, full in our view; but 
the details were not of a kind to be dwelt upon ; — 
anything more dreadful was never conceived by Crabbe, 
aud he told it so as to produce on us who listened all 
the effect of another JJoiLl of Justice. It could never 
have entered into his head to elaborate such a tale ; but 
both Laidlaw and I used to think that this talk suggested 
St. Ronaffs Well — , though my good friend was by no 
means disposed to accept that as payment in full of his 
demand* and from time to time afterwards would give 
the Sheriff a little poking about “ Melrose in July.” 

Before Sir WaUer settled to the new novel, he 
received Joanna Baillie’s long-promised Collection of 
Poetical in which appeared his own dra- 

matic sketch of Macduff’s Cross. When Halidon Hill 
fii-et came forth, there were not wanting reviewers who 
hailed it in a style pf rapture, such as might have been 
expected had it been a Macbeth. But this folly soon 
sunk ; and I only mention it as an instance of the extent 
to whidb reputation bewilders and confounds even per- 
sore who have good braina enough wl^en they ftnd it 
convenient to exercise theim The, second attempt of 
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the clas^ produced no sensation whatever at the time ; 
and both would have been long since forgotten, but that 
they came from Scott’s pen. They both contain some 
fine passages — Halidon Hill has, indeed, several grand 
ones. But, on the whole, they always seemed to me 
most egre^pously unworthy of Sir Walter ; and, now 
that we have before us his admirable letters on dra- 
matic composition to Allan Cunningham, it appears 
doubly hard to account for the rashness with which he 
committed himself in even such slender attempts on a 
species of composition, of which, in his cool hour, he so 
fully appreciated the difficult demands. Nevertheless, I 
am very far from agreeing with those critics who have 
gravely talked of Halidon Hill and MacdufTs Cross, and 
the still moi‘e unfortunate Doom of Devorgoil, as proving 
that Sir Walter could not have succeeded in the drama, 
either serious or comic. It would be as fair to conclude, 
from the abortive fragment of the Vampyre, that Lord 
Byron could not have writteii a good norei or romance 
in prose. Scott off these thiiigs currente calcmo ; 
he never gave himself time to consider beforehand what 
could be made of their materials, nor bestowed a mo- 
ment on correcting them after he had covered the 
allotted quantity of paper with blank verse ; and neither 
when they were new, nor even after,* did he seem to at- 
tach the sli^test importance to them. 

Miss Baillie’s volume contained several poems by Mrs, 
Hemans, — some jeux 6^ esprit by the late Miss Cath- 
arine Fanshawe, a woman of rare wit and genius, in 
whose society Scott greatly delighted, — and, inter aUa^ 
Mr. William Howison's early ballad of Polydore, which 
uad been originally published, under Scott’s ac,spices, in 
fhe Edinburgh Annual Begister for 1810. 
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“ To Miss Joanna BaiUie, Hampstead* 

“ Edinburgh, July 11 1823 

** Your kind letter, my dear friend, heaps coals of fire on my 
head, for I should have -written to you, in common gratitude, 
long since ; but 1 waited till I should read through the Miscel- 
lany with some attention, which, as I have not yet done, I can 
scarce say much to the purpose, so far as that is concerned. 
My own production sate in the porch like an evil thing, and 
scared me from proceeding farther than to hurry through your 
compositions, with which I was delighted, and two or three 
others. In my own case, I have almost a nervous reluctance 
to look back on any recent poetical performance of my own. 
1 may almost say with Macbeth, — 

* X am afraid to tlunk what I have done? 

Look on’t again 1 dare not’ 

But the best of the matter is, that yotir purpose has been so 
satisfactorily answered — and great reason have you to be 
proud of your interest Srith the poem-buyers as Well as^ the 
poem-makers. By the by, you know your request first sent me 
a hammering on an old tale of the Swintons, from whom, by 
the mother^s side, I am descended, and the tinkering work I 
made of it waith^ the heart of a cpusin ♦ in the East Indies, 
a descendant of the renowned Sir Allan, who has sent his 
kindred poet by this fleet — not a hutt of sack, but a pipe of 
most particular Madeira You and Mrs. Agnes shall have a 
glass of it when you come to Abbotsford, for I always consider 
your last only a payment to account — you did not stay half 
the time you promised. I am going out there on Friday, and 
shall see all my family re-united around me for the first time 
these many years. make a very good figure as ‘ honest 

men and bonny lasses.* I read Miss Fanshawe’s pieces, which 
are quite beautiful. Mrs. Hemans is somewhat too poetical for 
tiy taste — too many flowers I mean, and too little fruit — but 

* Geoige Swiutoo, Ei^. (now of Swinton), was at this time Sene' 
tary to the Council in Bengal. 
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that may be the cynical criticism of an elderly gentleman 
for it is certain that when I was young, I read verses of every 
kind with infinitely more indulgence, because With more pleas- 
ure than I can now do — the more shame for me now to refuse 
the complaisance which I haVe had so often to solicit I am 
hastening to think prose a better thing than verse, and if you 
have any hopes to convince me to the contrary, it must be by 
writing and publishing another volume of plays as fast as pos- 
sible. I think they would be most favourably received ; and 
beg, like Burns, to 

- — “ tell you of mine and Scotland's drouth, 

Your servant's humble 

“ A young friend of mine, Lord Francis Gower, has made a 
very fair attempt to translate Goethe's untranslatable play of 
Faust or Faustus. He has given also a version of Schiller's 
very fine poem on Casting the Bell, which I think equals Mr. 
Sotheby's — nay^ privately (for tell it not in Epping Forest, 
whisper it not in Hampstead), rather outdoes our excellent 
frienjl I have not compared them minutely, however. As 
for Mr. Howison, such is the worldly name of Folydore, I 
never saw such a change in my life upon a young man. It 
may be fourteen years, or thereabouts, since he introduced 
himself to ‘me, by sending me some most excellent verses for a 
youth of sixteen years old. I asked him to Ashestiel, and he 
came — a thin hectic youth, with an eye of dark fire, a cheek 
that coloui*ed on the slightest emotion, and a mind fraught 
with Reeling of the tender and the beautiful, and eager for 
poetical fame — otherwise, of so little acquaintance with the 
world and the world's ways, that a sucking-turkey might have 
been his tutor. 1 was rather a bear-like nurse for such a 
lamb-like charge. We could hardly indeed associate together, 
for I was then eternally restless, and he as sedentary. He 
could neither fish, shoot or course — < he could not bear the in- 
lide of a carriage with the ladies, for it made him sick, nor the 
outside with my boys, for it made him giddy. He could not 
walk, for it fatigued him, nor ride, for he fell offl I did all I 
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Dould to make him happy, and it was not till he had caught 
two colds and one sprain, besides rksking his life in the Tweedy 
that I gave up all attempts to convert him to the things of this 
world. Our acquaintance after this languished, and at last fell 
asleep, till one day last year I met at Lockhart's a thin con- 
sumptive-looking man, bent double with study, and whose eyes 
seemed to have been extinguished almost by poring over the 
miilnight lamp, though protected by immense green spectacles. 
I then found that my poet had turned metaphysician, and that 
these spectacles were to assist him in gazing into the millstone 
of moral philosophy. He looked at least twice as old as he 
really is, and has since published a book, very small in size, 
but, from its extreme abstracted doctrines, more difficult to 
comprehend than any I ever opened in my life.* I will take 
care he has one of my copies of the Miscellany. If he gets 
into the right line, he will do something remarkable yet. 

“We saw, you will readily suppose, a great deal of Miss 
Edgeworth, and two very nice girls, her younger sisters- It 
is scarcely possible to say more of this very remarkable person, 
than that she not only completely answered, but exceeded the 
expectations which I had formed. I am particularly pleased 
with the nalmtd and good-humoured ardour of mind which she 
unites with such formidable powers of acute observation. In 
external appearance, she is quite the fairy of our niirsery-tale 
— the Whippity Stourie, if yon remember such a sprite, who 
came flying through the window to work all sorts of marvels. 
I will never believe but wh^^ she has a wand in her pocket, 
and puUs it out to conjure a little before she begins to those 
very striking pictures of manners. I am grieved to say, that 
since they left Edinburgh on a tour to the Highlands, they 
have been detained at Forres by an erysipelas breaking out 
on Miss Ed^worth's face. They have been twelve days 
there^ nnd are now retrirning southwards, as a letter from 

w “ An Bs^y on the Seutimenta of Attracstion, Adaptation, and V». 
fiety* To which are added, A Key to the Mythology of the Aneients , 
Md Europe's likeness to the Uuman SpinA By W iUla Howisoo.’* 
Edinbuigh; 1822 
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Harriet informs me. I hope soon to hare them at Abhotsford, 
where we will take good care of them, and the invalid in par- 
ticular. What would I give to have you and Mrs. Agnes to 
meet them, and what canty cracks we would set up about the 
days of langsyne I The increasing powers of steam, which, 
like you, I look on half-proud, half-sad, half-angry, and half- 
pleased, in doing so much for the commercial world, promise 
something also for the sociable; and, like Prince Houssein's 
tapestry, will, I think, one day waft friends together in the 
course of a few hours, and, for aught we may be able to tell, 
bring Hampstead and Abbotsford within the distance of — 
‘ WiD you dine with us quietly to-morrow ? ' I wish I could 
advance this happy abridgment of time and space, so as to 
make it serve my present wishes. 


“ Abbotsford, July 18, 

“I have for the first time these several years, my whole 
family united around me, excepting Lockhart, who is with his 
yeomanry, but joins us to-morrow, Walter is returned a fine 
steady soldier-like young man, from his abode on the Conti- 
nent, and little Charles, with his friend Surtees, has come from 
Wales, so that we draw together from distant quarters. When 
you add Sophia's baby, I assure you my wife and I look very 
patriarchal. The misfortune is, all this must be soon over, for 
Walter is admitted one of the higher class of students in the 
Military College, and must join against the 1st of August. T 
have some chance, I think, when he has had a year’s study, of 
getting him upon the stafiT in the Ionian islands, which 1 should 
greatly prefer to his loun^ng about villages in horse-quarters ; 
ho has a strong mathematical turn, which promises to be of 
service in bis profession. Little Charles is getting steadily on 
with his learning ; but to what use he is to turn it, I scarce 
know yet, — I am very sorry indeed that the Doctor is com- 
plaining. He whose life has been one course of administering 
help and comfort to others, should not, one would think, suffer 
himself ; but such are the terms on which we hold our gifts — 
however valuable to others, they are sometimes less available 
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to oui’solvos. I sincerely Lope tLis will find Lim betiei , and 
Mrs. Baillie easier in proportion. When I was subject a little 
to sore throats, I cured myself of that tendency by spuiiging 
my throat, brciist, and shoulders, every morning with the cold- 
est water I could get 5 but this is rather a horse remedy, though 
1 still keep up the practice. All here — that is, wives, maidens, 
and bachelors blulF, not forgetting little John Hugh, or, as he 
is popularly styled, Hugh Littlejohn — send loving remem- 
brances to you and Mrs. Agnes. — Ever, dear Mrs. Joanna, 
most truly yours, Walter Scott/’ 

The next month — August 1823 — was one of the 
happiest in Scott’s Life. Never did I see a brighter day 
at Abbotsford than that on which MCias Edgeworth first 
aiTived there — never can I forget her look and accent 
when she was received by him at his arcliw'ay, and ex- 
claimed, “ Everything about you is exactly what one 
ought to have had wit enough to dream ! ” The weather 
was beautiful, and the edifice, and its appurtenances, were 
all but complete ; and day after day, so long as she could 
remain, her host had always some new plan of gayety. 
One day there was fishing on the Cauldshields Loch, and 
a dinner pn the heathy bank. Another, the whole party 
feasted hy Thomas the Bhymer’s waterfall in the glen — 
and the stone on which Mlaria that day sat was ever after- 
wards called Edgeworth'^ stone, A third day we had to 
go further a-field. He must needs show her, not Newark 
only, but all the upper scenery of the TaiTow, where 
hangs the apple firae the rock" — and the baskets 
were unpacked about sunset, beside the ruined Chapel 
overlooking St Marys Loch — and he had scrambled to 
gather bluebells and heath-flowers, with which all the 
young ladies must twine their hair, — and they sang, and 
he recited, until it time to go home beneath the soft- 
est of harvest moons. Thus a fortnight was passed — 
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and the vision closed; for Miss Edgeworth never saw 
Abbotsford again during his life ; and I am very sure she 
could never bear to look upon it now that the spirit is 
fled. 

Another honoured and welcome guest of the same 
month was Mr. J. L. Adolphus — the author of the Let- 
ters to Heber ; and I am enabled to enrich these pages 
with some reminiscences of that visit — the first of sev- 
eral he paid to Abbotsford — which this gentleman has 
been so kind as to set down for my use, and I am sure 
for the gratification of all my readers. After modestly 
recounting the circumstances which led to his invitation to 
Abbotsford, my friendly contributor says : — 

“ With great pleasure and curiosity, but with something like 
awe, I first saw this celebrated house. emerge from below the 
plantation which screened it from the Selkirk and Melrose 
road. Antique as it was in design, it had not yet had time to 
take any tint from the weather, and its whole complication of 
towel's, turrets, galleries, cornices, and qu^tly ornamented 
mouldings, looked fresh from the chisel, except where the 
walls were enriched with some really ancient carving or in- 
scription. As I approached the house, there was a busy 
sound of mason's tools; the shrubbery before the windows 
was strewed with the works of the carpenter and stone-cutter, 
and ‘with grotesque antiquities, for which a place was yet to be 
found ; on one side wei'e the beginnings of a fruit and flower 
garden ; on another, but more distant, a slope bristling with 
young firs* and larches ; near the door murmured an unfinished 
fountain. 

“ I had seen Sir Walter Scott, but never met him in society, 
before this visit. He received me with all his well-known 
cordiality and simplicity of manner. The circumstances under 
which I presented myself were peculiar, as the only cause of 
my being under his roof was one which could not without 
awkwardness bo alluded to, while a strict reserve existed or 
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the subject of the Waverley novels. This, however, did not 
create any embarrassment ; and he entered into conversation 
as if anything that might have been said with reference to the 
origin of our acquaintance had been said an hour before. 1 
have since been present at hia first reception of many visitors ; 
and upon such occasions, as indeed upon every other, I never 
aw a man who, in his intercourse with all persons, was so per- 
fect a master of courtesy. His manners were so plain and 
natural, and his kindness took such immediate possession of 
the feelings, that this excellence in him might for a while pass 
almost unobserved. I cannot pay a higher testimony to it than 
by owning that I first fully appi*eciated it from his behaviour 
to others. His air and aspect, at the moment of a first intro- 
du(‘tion, were placid, modest, and, for his time of life, vener- 
able. Occasionally, where he stood a little on ceremony, he 
threw into his address a deferential tone, which had in it 
something of old-fashioned politeness, and became him ex- 
tremely well. 

“A point of hospitality in which Sir Walter Scott never 
failed, whatever might be the pretensions of the guest, was to 
do the honours of conversation. When a stranger arrived, he 
seemed to consider it as much a duty to offer him the resources 
of his mind as those of his table ; taking care, however, by his 
choice of sabjocts, to give tbe Visitor an opportunity of making 
his own Stores, if he had them, available. I have frequently 
observed tliis — with admiration both of his powers and of his 
discriminating kindness. To me, at the time of my first visit, 
he addr^ed himself oCten as to a m^ber of his own profes- 
sion ; and indeed he seemed always to have a real pleasure in 
citing from his own experience as an advocate and a law 
ofilw. The first book he recommended to me for an hour's 
ocoupatidn jn his library, Svas an old Scotch pamphlet of the 
trial of Philip Siianfiold (published also in the English State 
Trials;) a dismal and mysterious stewy of murder, connected 
shghtly with the politics of the times of James II., and* having 
in it a taste of the marvellous.^ 

* Mee tte case of Philip Stanfield’s ^loged parricide, and Sir Wal« 
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“ It would, I tliink, be extremely difficult to give a just idea 
of bis general conversation to any one who had not known 
him. Considering his gi'eat personal and literary popularity, 
and the wide circle of society in which he had lived, it is per- 
haps remarkable that so few of his sayings, real or imputed, 
are in circulation. But he did not affect sayings : the points 
and sententious turns, which are so easily caught up and trans 
mitted, were not natural to him : though he occasionally ex 
pressed a thought very pithily and neatly. For example, he 
once described the Duke of Wellington’s style of debating as 
‘ slicing the argument into two or three parts, and helping him- 
self to the best.’ But the great charm of his ‘ table-talk ’ was 
in the sweetness and abandon with which it flowed, — always, 
however, guided by good sense and taste ; the warm and un- 
studied eloquence with which he expressed rather sentiments 
than opinions; and the liveliness and force with which he 
narrated and described ; and all that he spoke derived so much 
of its effect from indefinable felicities of manner, look, and 
tone — and sometimes from the choice of apparently insignifi- 
cant words — that a moderately faithful transcript of his sen- 
tences would be but a faai;it image of his conversation. 

“ At the time of my first and second visite to Abbotsford, in 
1823 and 1824, Jiis health was less broken, and his spirits more 
youthful and buoyant, than when I afterwards saw him, in the 
years from 1827 to 1831. Not only was he inexhaustible in 
anecdote, but he still loved to exert the talent of dramatizing, 
and in some measure representing in his own person the inci- 
dents he told of, or the situations he imagined. 1 recollect, for 
instance, his sketching in this manner (it was, I think, apropos 
to some zoological discussion with Mr. William Stewart Bose) 
a sailor trying to persuade a monkey to speak, and vowing, 
with all kinds of whimsical oaths, that he would not tell of 
him.* On the evening of my first arrival, he took me to see 

ter Scott’s remarks thereupon, in his edition of “ Lord Fountainhall’a 
Chronological Notes on Scottish AfGaira,*’ pp- 233-236; and compare 
an extract from one of his early note-books, given antt, Vol. 1. p. 207 
* Mr. Rose was at this time meditating his entertaining little jeu 
^ esprit^ entitled Anecdotes of Monkeys.*’ 
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his ‘ wild maa/ as he sailed him, the celebrated Tom Purdie, 
who was in an outhouse, unpacking some Indian idols, weapons,' 
and carved work, just arrived from England. The better to 
exhibit Tom, his master played a most amusing scene of won- 
der, impatience, curiosity, and fear, lest anything should be 
broken or the candle fall into the loose hay of the packages, 
but all this with great submission to the better judgment of 
the factotum, who went on gravely breaking up and un- 
papering after his own manner, as if ho had been sorting some 
toys for a restless child. Another specimen of his talent for 
representation which struck me forcibly, about the same time, 
was his telling the story (related in his Letters on Demon- 
ology) of a dying man who, in a state of delirium, while his 
nurse was absent, left his room, appeared at a club of which 
he was president, and was taken for his own ghost. In relat- 
ing tHs not v^ry likely story, he described with his deep and 
lingering tones, and with gestures and looks suited to' each 
part of the action, the sick man, deadly pale, and with vacant 
eyes, walking into the club-room ; the silence and consterna- 
tion of the club; the supposed spectre moving to the head 
of the table; giving a ghastly salutation to the company; 
raising a glass towards his lips ; stiffly turning his head from 
side to side, as if pled^ng the several members ; his departure 
just at midnight ; and the breathless conference of the club, 
as they recovered themselves from this Strange visit. St. 
Eon^*s Well was published soon after the telling of this story, 
and I have no doubt thnt Sir Walter had it iu his mind in 
writing one of the last scenes of that novel 
“ Ho read a play admirably well, distinguishing the speeches 
by change of tone and manner, without naming the characters. 
I had the pleasure of hearing him recite, shortly before it was 
published, Ms own spmted ballad of ‘ Bonny Dundee ; * and 
never did I listen to more * eloquent music.' This was in one 
of the last years of his life, but the lines 

‘ Away to the hills, to the caves, to ftie rocks I 
Ske 1 own a usurper, I'll ^oouoh with the foxl ' 
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could not, in his most vigorous days, have been intonated with 
more fire and energy. 

“ In conversation be sometimes added very strikingly to the 
ludicrous or pathetic effect of an expression by dwelling on a 
syllable; holding the note^ as it would have been called in 
music. Thus I recollect his telling, with an extremely droU 
emphasis, that once, when a boy, he was ‘ cuffed * by his aunt 
for singing 

‘ There’s nae repentance in my heart, 

The fiddle’s in my arms! ’ * 

‘‘ No one who has seen him can forget the surprising power 
of change which his countenance showed when awakened from 
a state of composure. In 1823, when I first knew him, the 
hair upon his forehead was quite grey, but his face, which was 
healthy and sanguine, and the hair about it, which had still a 
strong reddish tinge, contrasted rather than harmonized with 
the sleek, silvery locks above; a contrast wbicb might seem 
rather suited to a jovial and humorous, than to a pathetic 
expression. But his features were equally capable of both. 
The form and hue of his eyes (for the benefit of minute physx- 
cgnomists it should be noted that the iris contained some small 
specks of brown) were wonderfully calculated for showing 
great varieties of emotion. Their mournful aspect was ex- 
tremely earnest and affecting ; and, when he told some dismal 
and mysterious story, they had a doubtful, melancholy, explor- 
ing look, which appealed irresistibly to the hearer's imagination. 
Occasionally, when be spoke of something very audacious or 
eccentric, they would dilate and light up with a tragic-comic, 
harebrained expression, quite peculiar to himself; one might 
see in it a whole chapter of Coeur-de-lion and the Clerk of 
Copmanhurst. Never, perhaps, did a man go through all the 
gradations of laughter with such, complete enjoyment, and a 
countenance so radiant. The first dawn of a humorous 

* These lines are from the old ballad, “ Macpherson’s Lament,” — 
the groundwork of Burns’s glorious “Macpherson’s Farewell.” — Set 
Scott’s MisceMnems as Worka^ vol. rvii. p. 259 ; vol. i. part vjii 
Fdit. 1841. 
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bhouglit 'would sho'w itself sometimes, as be sat silent, by an 
involuntary lengthening of the upper lip, followed by a shy- 
sidelong glance at his neighbours, indescribably whimsical, 
and seeming to ask from their looks whether the spark of 
drollery should bo suppressed or allowed to blaze out. In the 
full tide of mirth he did indeed ‘ laugh the heart’s laugh,’ like 
Walpole, but it was not boisterous and overpo'wering, nor did 
it check . tha course of his words ; he could go on telling or 
descanting, while his lungs did ‘crow like chanticleer,’ hia 
syllables, in the struggle, growing more emphatic, his accent 
more strongly Scotch, and his voice plaintive with excess of 
merriment. 

“ The habits of life at Abbotsford, when I first saw it, ran 
in the same easy, rational, and pleasant course which I believe 
they always afterwards took 5 though the family was at this 
time rather straitened in its arrangements, as some of the 
principal rooms were not finished. Ailer breakfast Sir Wal- 
ter took his short interval of study in the light and elegant 
little room afterwards called Miss Scott’s. That which he 
occupied when Abbotsford was complete, though more con- 
venient in some material respects, seemed to me the least 
cheerful * and least private in the house. It had, however, a 
recommendation which perhaps he was very sensible of, that 
as he pat at his wrifing-tabl^ he could look out at his young 
trees. About one o’clock he walked or rode, generally with 
some of his visitors. At this period, he used to be a good deal 
on horseback, and a pleasant sight it was to see the gallant old 
gentleman, in his seal-skin cap and short green jacket, loung- 
ing along a field-side on his mare, Sybyl Grey and pausing 
now and then to talk, with a serio-comic look, to a labouring 
man or woman, and rejoice them with some quaint saying in 
broad Scotch. The dinner hour was early ; the sitting after 
dinner was hospitably but not immoderately prolonged.; and 
the whole family party (jfbr such it always seemed, even if 
there were several visitors) then met again for a short evening, 

• It is, however, the only sitting-Toom in the house that looks south* 
ipanl 
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wHcli was passed in conversation and music. I once lirard 
Sir Walter say, that he believed there was a ‘ pair ’ of cards 
(such was his antiquated expression) somewhere in the house 
— but probably there is no tradition of their having ever been 
used. The drawing-room and library (unfurnished at the 
time of my first visit) opened into each other, and formed a 
beautiful evening apartment. By every one who has visited 
at Abbotsford they must be associated with some of the most 
delightful recollections of his life. Sir Walter listened to the 
music of his daughters, which was all congenial to his own 
taste, with a never-failing enthusiasm. He followed the fine 
old songs which Mrs. Lockhart sang to her harp with his mind, 
eyes, and lips, almost as if joining in an act of religion. To 
other musical performances he was a dutiful, and often a 
pleased listener, but I believe he cared little for mere music ; 
the notes failed to charm him if they were not connected with 
good words, or immediately associated with some history or 
strong sentiment, upon which his imagination could fasten. 
A similar observation might, I should conceive, apply to his 
feeling of other arts. I do not remember any picture or print 
at Abbotsford which was remarkable merely as a work of 
colour or design. All, I think, dther represented historical, 
romantic, or poetical subjects, or related to persons, places, or 
circumstances in which he took an interest. Even in archi- 
tecture, his taste had the same bias ; almost every stone of his 
house bore an allusion or suggested a sentiment. 

“It seemed at first a little strange in a scene where so 
many things brought to mind the Waverley novels, to hear no 
direct mention of them, or even allusion to their existence. 
But as forbearance on this head was a rule on which a com- 
plete tacit understanding subsisted, there was no embarrass- 
ment or appearance of mystery on the subject. Once or 
twice I have heard a casual reference made, in Sir Walter's 
presence, to some topic in the novels ; no surprise or appear- 
ance of displeasure followed, but the conversation, so far as it 
tended that way, died a natural death. It has, I believe, hap- 
pened that he himself has been caught unawares on t)^ 
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forbidden ground; I have heard it told by a ver)' acute 
observer, not now living, that on his coining once to Abbots^ 
ford, after the publication of the Pirate, Sir Walter asked 
him, * Well, and how is our friend Kemble ? glorious John I 
and then, recollecting, of course, that he was talking Claude 
Halcro, he checked himself, and could not for some moments 
recover from the false step. Had a man been ever so prone 
to indiscretion on such subjects, it would have been unpardon- 
able to betray it towards Sir Walter Scott, who (beside all his 
other claims to respect and affection) was himself cautious, 
even to nicety, of hazarding an enquiry or remark which 
might appear to be an intrusion upon the affairs of those '^h' 
whom he conversed. It may be observed, too, that'fK^ubli- 
cations of the day were by no means the staple of conversa- 
tion at Abbotsford, though they had their turn; and with 
respect to his own works, Sir Walter did not often talk even 
of those which were avowed. If he ever indulged in anything 
like egotism, he loved better to speak of what he had done 
and seen than of what he had written. 

After* all, there is perhaps hardly a secret in the world 
which has not its safety-valve. Though Sir Walter abstained 
strictly from any mention of the Waverley novels, ho did not 
scruple to talk, and that with great zest, of the plays which 
had been founded tipon some of them, and the characters, as 
there represented. Soon after our first meeting, he described 
to me, with his usual dramatic pow^r, the deathbed scene of 
‘ the original Dandie Dinmont; ** of course referring^ ostensi- 
bly at least, to the opera of Guy Mannering. He dwelt with 
extreme delight upon Maekay’s performances of the Bailie and 
Dominie Sampson, and appear^ to taste them 'v^ith all the 
^eiih and disinterested ei\joyment of a common spectator. 1 
4o not know a more interesting circumstance in the history of 
the Waverley novels, than the pleasure which their illustrious 
author thus received, as it were at the rebound, from those 
creations of his own mind which had so largely increase d the 
enjoyments of all the civilized world. 

* See Kote to Guy Haanering, ch. xaiii. Edin. Edit 
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“ In one instance only did lie, in my presence, say or do 
anything which seemed to have an intentional reference to the 
novels themselves, while they were yet unacknowledged, On 
the last day of my visit in 1823, 1 rode out with Sir Walter 
and his friend Mr. Rose, who was then his guest and frequent 
companion in these short rambles. Sir Walter led us a little 
way down the left bank of the Tweed, and then into the 
moors by a track called the Girth Road, along which, he told 
us, the ijilgrims from that side of the river used to come to 
IVIelrose. We traced upward, at a distance, the course of the 
little stream called the Elland — Sir Walter, as his habit was, 
pausing now and then to point out anything in the prospect 
that was qither remarkable in itseF, or associated with any 
interesting .Vecollection. 1 remember, in particular, Ins show- 
ing us, on k distant eminence, a dreary lone house, called the 
Hawk's Nek, in which a young man, returning from a fair 
with money, had been murdered in the night, and buried 
under the Hoof, where Ins remains were found after the death 
or departure of the inmates ; the fact was simple enough in 
itself, but related in his manner, it was just such a story as 
should have been told by a poet on a lonely heath. When we 
had ridden a little time on the moors, he said to me rather 
pointedly, * I am going to show you sometliing that I think will 
interest you;' and presently, in a wild corner of the hills, he 
halted us at a place where stood three small ancient towers or 
castellated houses, in ruins, at short distances from each other. 
It was plain, upon the slightest consideration of the topography, 
that one (perhaps any one) of these was the tower of Glen- 
dearg, where so many romantic and marvellous adventures 
happen in The Monastery. While we looked at this forlorn 
group, I said to Sir Walter that they were what Burns called 
‘ ghaist-alluring edifices.' ‘Yes,' he answered carelessly, ‘I 
daresay there are many stories about them.' As we returned, 
by a difiereut route, he made me dismount and take a footpath 
through a part of Lord Somerville's grounds, where the El- 
and runs through a beautiful little valley, the stream winding 
‘between level borders of the brightest grecnawm-d* which nar- 
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row or widen as the steep sides of the glen advance or recede. 
The place is called the Fairy Dean, and it required no cice- 
rone to tell that the glen was that in which Father Eustace, 
in The Monastery, is intercepted by the White Lady of 
Avenel.” 

Every friend of Sir Waller’s must admire particularly 
Mr. Adolphus’s exquisite description of his laugh ; but 
indeed, every word of these memoranda is precious, and 
I shall by and by give the rest of them under the proper 
date. 

In September, the Highland Society of Scotland, at the 
request of the late Sir Henry Stewart of Allanton, sent 
a deputation to his seat in Lanarkshire, to examine and 
report upon his famous improvements in the art of trans- 
planting trees. Sir Walter was one of the committee ap- 
pointed for this business, and he took a lively interest in 
it; as witness the Essay on Landscsipe Gardening,* 
which, whatever may be the fate of Sir Henry Stewart’s 
owm writings, will transmit his name to posterity. Scott 
made several Allantonian experiments at Abbotsford; 
but found reason in the Sequel to abate somewhat of tpe 
enthusiasm which his Essay expresses as to t^e system. 
The question, after all, comes to pounds, shillings, and 
pence — and, whether Sir Henry’s accounts had or had 
not been accurately kept, the thing turned out greatly 
more expensive on Tweedside than he had found it rep- 
resented in Clydesdale. 

I accompanied Sir Walter on this little expedition, in 
the course of which we paid several other visits, and ex- 
plored not a few ancient castles in the upper regions of 
the Tweed and the Clyde. Even while the weather was 
most unpropitious, nothing could induce him to remain in 

♦ xViscellan^ous Worhs^ vol. xxl pp 77-1 5L — YoL i. part 
viii. Edit. 1841. 
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the carriage when we approached any rained or celebrated 
edifice. If he had never seen it before, his cariosity was 
like that of an eager stripling ; — if he had examined it 
fifty times, he must renew his familiarity, and gratify the 
tenderness of youthful reminiscences. While on the road, 
his conversation never flagged — story suggested story, 
and ballad came upon ballad in endless succession. But 
what struck me most, was the apparently omnivorous 
grasp of his memoiy. That he should recollect every 
stanza of any ancient ditty of chivalry or romance, that 
had once excited his imagination, could no longer surprise 
me : but it seemed as if he remembered everything with- 
out exception, so it were in anything like the sliape of 
verse, that he had ever read- For example, the morning 
after we left Allanton, we went across the country to 
breakfast with his friend Cranstoun (Lord Corehouse), 
who accompanied us in the same carriage ; and his Lord- 
ship happening to repeat a phrase, remarkable only for its 
absurdity, from a Magazine poem of the very silliest 
feebleness, which they bad laughed at when at College 
together, Scott immediately began at the beginning, and 
gave it us to the end, with apparently no more effort than 
if he himself had composed it the day before. I could 
after this easily believe a story often told by Hogg, to the 
efifect that, lamenting in Scott’s presence his having lost 
his only copy of a long ballad composed by him in his 
early days, and of which he then could recall merely the 
subject^ and one or two fragments, Sir Walter forthwith 
said, with a smile, Take your pencil, Jemmy, and I’ll 
dictate your ballad to you, word for word ; ^ — which was 
done accordingly.* 


♦ “ One morning at breakfast, in my father^s house, shortly after one 
ef Sir Walter’s severe illnesses, he was asked to partake of seme oi 
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As this was among the first times that I ever traTelled 
for a few days in company with Scott, I may as well add 
the surprise with which his literary diligence, when away 
from home and his books, could not tail to be observed. 
Wherever we slept, whether in a noble mansion or in 
the shabbiest of country inns, and whether the work was 
done after retiring at night or before an early start in 
the morning, he very rarely mounted the carriage again 
without having a packet of the well-known aspect ready 
sealed, and corded, and addressed to his printer in Ed- 
inburgh. I used to suspect that he had adopted in his 
latter years the plan of writing everything on paper of 
the quarto form, in place of the folio which he at an 
earlier period used, chiefly because in this way, whatever 
he was writing, and whei'ever he wrote, he might seem 
to casual observers to be merely engaged upon a com- 
mon letter ; and the rapidity of his execution, taken with 
the shape of his sheet, has probably deceived hundreds ; 
but when he had finished his two or three letters, St. 

‘ tlie baked meats that coldly did fumish forth the hrtdkfmi table.’ — 
^ No, no,’ he answeired j * I bear in mind at present, Bob, the advice of 
your old fiiend Dr. Weir — 

“ Prom sewon’d meats avert your eyes, 

Prom hams, and tongues, and pigeon plea 
A venison pasty set l^^re ye, 

JBlaoh bit you eat— Afewwam won.” 

This was a verse of a clever rhyming prescription our cousin, Dr. Weir 
of Eastbank, had sent some 30 years before, and which my father then 
remembered to have repeated to Sir Walter upon one of their Liddes- 
dale raids. The verses had almost entirely escaped his memory, but 
Sir Walter was able to give us a long Btrttd of them. Some surprise 
was expressed at the tenaciousness of his memory; and to a remark 
of my mother, that he seemed to know smiething of Uie words of 
ivery song that ever was sung, he replied, * I daresay it wad be gey 
ill to kittle me in a Scots ane, at ony rate.’ ” — iVb^6 Ur, Andrm 
— [1839.] 
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“ We have had Sir Humphry Davy here for a day or twoy 

— very pleasant and instructive, and Will Kose for a month 

— that is, coining and going. — Lockhart has been pleading 
at the circuit for a clansman of mine, who, having sustained 
an affront from two men on the road home from Earlstown 
fair, nobly waylaid and murdered them both single-handed. 
He also cut off their noses, which was carrying the matter 
rather too far, and so the jury thought — so my namesake 
must strap for it, as many of The Rough Clan have done 
before him. After this Lockhart and I went to Sir Henry 
Stewart’s, to examine his process of transplanting trees. He 
exercises wonderful power, certainly, over the vegetable world, 
and has made his trees dance about as merrily as ever did Or- 
pheus; but he has put me out of conceit with my profession of 
a landscape gardener, now I see so few brains are necessary 
for a stock in trade, I wish Miss Harriet would dream no 
more ominous visions about Spicie.* The poor thing has been 
very ill of that fatal disorder proper to the canine race, called, 
par excellence^ the Distemper, I have prescribed for her, as 
who should say thus you would doctor a dog, and I hope to 
bring her through, as she is a very affectionate little creature, 
and of a fine race. She has still an odd wheezing, however, 
which makes me rather doubtful of success. The Lockharts 
are both well, and at present our lodgers, together with John 
Hugh, or, as he calls himself, Donichue, which sounds like one 


He stopt at the Geotge for a bottle of sack, 

And promised to pay for it when he came hack. 

His waistcoat, and stockings, and breeches were white, 

His cap had a new cherry ribbon to tie’t 
The maids to the doors and the balconies ran. 

And said, *Laok-a-day I he’s a proper young man I ’ ” 

Swift. 

* Spice^ one of the Pepper and Mustard terriers. Scott varied the 
a^Koes, unlike his Dandie Dinmont, but still, as he phrased it, ** stuck 
to the cruets.” At one time he had a Peppet a MiLsUtrdf a )Sjw;e, a 
Ginger, a Catchup, and a Sog — all descendants of the real Charlie’s* 
txope patriarchs. 
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of your old Irish kings. They all join in everything kind and 
affectionate to you and the young ladies, and best compliments 
to your brother. — Believe me ever, dear Miss Edgeworth, 
yours, with the greatest truth and respect, 

“ Walter Scott.” 

The following letter was addressed to Joanna Baillie 
on the death of her brother, the celebrated physician : — 


“ To itfiss Joanna Baillie. 

** Abbotsford, 3d October, 1823. 

“ My Dearest Friend, — Your very kind letter reached me 
just while I was deliberating how to address you on the pain- 
ful, most painful subject, to which it refers, and considering 
how I could best intrude my own sympathy amidst your do- 
mestic aJSfliction. The token you have given of your friend- 
ship, by thinking of me at such a moment, I will always regard 
as a most precious, though melancholy proof of its sincerity. 
Wo have, indeed, to mourn such a man, as, since medicine was 
first esteemed an useful and honoured science, has rarely oc- 
curred to grace its annals, and who will be lamented so long 
as any one lives, who has experienced the advantage of his 
professional skill, and the affectionate kindness by which it 
was accompanied. My neighbour and kinsman, John Scott 
of Gala, who was attended by our excellent friend during a 
very dangerous illness, is mingling his sorrow with mine, as 
one who laments almost a second father; and when in this 
remote comer there are two who join in such a sincere tribute 
to his memory, Vhat must be the sorrows within his more 
immediate sphere of escertion I I do; indeed, sincerely pity the 
family and fHends who have lost such a head, and that at the 
very time when they might, in the course of nature, have 
looked to enjoy his society for many years, and even more 
fclosely and intimately than during the preceding period of his 
life, when his domestic intercourse was so much broken in 
ipon by his professional duties. It is not for us, in this limited 
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state of observation and comprebension, to inquire why the 
lives most useful to society, and most dear to friendship, seem 
to be of a shorter date than those which are useless, or perhaps 
worse than useless ; — hut the certainty that in another and 
succeeding state of things these apparent difficulties will be 
balanced and explained, is the best, if not the only cure for 
unavailing sorrow, and this your well-balanced and powerfu 
mind knows better how to apply, than I how to teach th 
doctrine. 

“ We were made in some degree aware of the extremely 
precarious state of our late dear fHend^s health, by letters 
which young Surtees had from his friends in Gloucestershire, 
during a residence of a few weeks with us, and which men- 
tioned the melancholy subject in a very hopeless manner, and 
with all the interest which it was calculated to excite. Poor 
dear Mrs. Baillie is infinitely to be pitied, but you are a family 
of love; and though one breach has been made among you, 
will only extend your arms towards each other the more, to 
hide, though you cannot fill up the gap which has taken place. 
The same consolation remains for Mrs. Agnes and yourself, my 
dear friend ; and I have no doubt, that in the affection of Dr. 
Baillie’s family, and their success in life, you will find those 
pleasing ties which connect the passing generation with that 
which is rising to succeed it upon the stage. 

Sophia is in the way of enlarging her family — an event 
to which I look forward with a mixture of anxiety and hope. 
One baby, not very strong, though lively and clever, is a frail 
chance upon which to stake happiness ; at the same time, God 
knows there have been too many instances of late of the origi- 
nal curse having descended on young mothers with fatal 
emphasis ; but we will hope the best. In the mean time her 
spirits are good, and her health equally so. J know that even 
at this moment those details will not be disagreeable to you, so 
strangely are life and death, sorrow and pleasure, blended to- 
gether in the tapestry of human life. 

“ I answer your letter before I have seen Sophia ; but I 
know well how deeply she is interested in your grief My 
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wiffe And Anne send their kindest and most sympathetic re- 
gards. Walter is at the Royal Military College to study the 
higher branches of his profession, and Charles has returned to 
Wales. 

“My affectionate respects attend Mrs. Baillie and Mrs. 
Agnes, and I ever am, my dear friend, respectfully and af- 
fectionately, yours, Walter Scott.'^ 


“ To jD. Terry, Esq., London. 

“ Abbotsford, October 29, 1823. 

“ My Dear Terry, — Our correspondence has been flagging 
for some time, yet I have much to thank you for, and perhaps 
something to apologize for. We did not open Mr. Baldock^s 
commode, because, in honest truth, this place has cost me a 
great deal within these two years, and I was loth to add a 
superfluity, however elegant, to the heavy expense already 
necessarily incurred. Lady Scott, the party most interested 
in the drawing-room, thinks mirrors, when they cast up, better 
things and more necessary. We have received the drawing- 
room grate — very handsome indeed — from Bower, but not 
those for the library or my room, nor are they immediately 
wanted. Nothing have we heard of the best bed and its ac- 
companimente, hut there is no hurry for this neither. We are 
in possession of the bed-room story, garrets, and a part of the 
under or sunk story — basement,, the learned call it; but the 
librai 7 advances slowly. The extreme wetness of the season 
has prevented the floor from being laid, nor dare we now ven- 
ture it till springy when shiiling and arranging the books will 
be * a pleasing pain and toil with a gain.^ The front of the 
house is now enclosed by a court-yard wall, with flankers of 
100 feet, and a handsome gateway. The interior of the court 
is to be occupied by a large gravel drive for carriages, — the rest 
with flowers, shrubs, and a few trees ; the inside of the court- 
yard wall is adorned with large carved medallions from the old 
Cross of Edinburgh, and Roman or colonial heads in has relief 
from the ancient station of Pctreia, now called Old Penrith 
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A walk runs along it, whicli I intend to cover with creepers 
as a trellised arbour : the court-yard is separated from the 
garden by a very handsome colonnade, the arches filled up 
with cast-iron, and the cornice carved with flowers, after the 
fashion of the running cornice on the cloisters at Melrose : the 
masons here cut so cheap that it really tempts one. All this is 
in a great measure finished, and by throwing the garden into a 
subordinate state, as a sort of plaisance, it has totally removed 
the awkward appearance of its being so near the house. On 
the contrary, it seems a natural and handsome accompaniment 
to the old-looking mansion. Some people of very considerable 
taste have been here, who have given our doings much ap- 
plause, particularly Dr. Russell, a heautifiil draughtsman, and 
no granter of propositions. The interior of the hall is finished 
with scutcheons, sixteen of which, running along the centre, I 
intend to paint with my own quarterings, so far as I know 
them, for I am as yet uncertain of two on my mother’s side ; 
but fourteen are no bad quartering to be quite real, and the 
others may be covered with a cloud, since I have no ambition 
to be a canon of Strasburg, for which sixteen are necessary : I 
may light on these, however. The scutcheons on the cotnice 
I propose to charge with the blazonry of all the Border clans, 
eighteen in number, and so many of the great families, not 
clans, as will occupy the othei*s. The windows arc to be 
painted with the difierent bearings of different families of the 
clan of Scott, which, with their quarterings and impalings, 
will make a pretty display. The arranging all these arms, 
&c., have filled up what Robinson Crusoe calls the rainy sea- 
son, for such this last may on the whole be called. — 1 shall be 
greatly obliged to you to let me know what debts 1 owe in 
London, that 1 may remit accordingly : best to pay for one’s 
jMping in time, and before we are familiar with our purchases. 
You mentioned having some theatrical works for mo ; do not 
fkil to let me know the amount. Have you seen Dr. Meyricfc « 
account of the Ancient Armour? — it is a book beautifully 
got up, and of much antiquarian information.^*^ 

♦ Three vols, quarto. London, 1821. 
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“ Having said so much for my houso, I add for my family, 
that those who are here are quite well, but Lady Scott a little 
troubled with asthma. Ballantyne will send you my last affair 
now in progress : it is within, or may be easily compressed 
into, dramatic time ; whether it is otherwise qualified for the 
stage, I cannot guess. — I am, my dear Terry, truly yours, 

“ Walter Soott.” 

The novel to which Sir Walter thus alludes was pub- 
lished about the middle of December, and in its English 
reception there was another falling off, which of course 
somewhat dispirited the bookseller for the moment. 
Scotch readers in general dissented stoutly from this 
judgment, alleging (as they might well do), that Meg 
Dods deserved a j)lace by the side of Monkbarns, Bailie 
Jarvie, and Captaiu Dalgetty j ■ — tliat no one, who had 
lived in the authoi''s own country, could hesitate to re- 
cognize vivid and happy portraitures in Touchwood, 
MacTurk, and tlie recluse minister of St Ronaffs; — 
tliat the descriptions of natural scenery might rank with 
any he liad given ; — and, finally, that the whole char- 
acter of Clara Mowbray, but especially its development 
in the third volume, formed an original creation, destined 
to be classed by posterity with the highest efforts of 
tragic romance. Some Edinburgh critics, however — 
(both talkers and writers) — received with considerable 
grudgings certain sarcastic sketches of the would-be-fine 
life of the watering-place, — sketches which their South- 
ern brethren had kijidly suggested might be drawn from 
JSTor^fn observation, but could never appear better tluin 
fantastic caricatures to any person who had visited even 
a third-rate English resort of the same nominal clas8» 
There is no doubt that the author dashed off those minor 
personages with, in tho painter^s phrase, a rich hmsh ; 
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but I must confess my belief that they have far more 
truth about them than his countrymen seemed at the time 
willing to allow; and if any of my readers, whether 
Scotch or English, has ever happened to spend a few 
months, not in either an English or a Scotch watering- 
place of the present day, but among such miscellaneous 
assemblages of British nondescripts and outcasts, — in- 
cluding often persons of higher birth than any of the 
heau monde of St. Ronan’s Well, — as now infest many 
towns of France and Switzerland, he will, I am satisfied, 
be inclined to admit that, while the Continent was shut, 
as it was in the days of Sir Walter’s youthful wander- 
ings, a trip to such a sequestered place as Gilsland, or 
Moffat, or Innerleithen — (almost as inaccessible to Lon- 
don duns and bailiffs as the Isle of Man was then, or as 
Boulogne and Dieppe are now) — may have supplied 
the future novelist’s note-book with authentic materials 
even for such worthies as Sir Bingo and Lady Binks, 
Dr. Quackleben and Mr. Winterbloasom. It should, 
moreover, be borne in mind, that during our insular 
blockade, northern watering-places were not alone fa- 
voured by the resort of questionable characters from 
the south. The comparative cheapness of living, and 
especially of education, procured for Sir Walter’s own 
romantic town” a constant succession of such visitants, 
BO long as they could have no access to the taUes iMu 
and dancing-masters of the Continent. When I first 
mingled in the society of Edinburgh, it abounded with 
English, broken in character and in fortune, who found 
a mere title (even a baronet’s one) of consequence 
enough to obtain for them, from the proverbially cau- 
tious Scotch, a degree of attention to which they had 
long been unaccustomed among those who had chanced 
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to observe the progress of their personal biw-^tones ; and 
I heard many name, when the novel was new, a booby 
of some rank, in whom they recognized a sufficiently 
accurate prototype for Sir Bingo. 

Sir Walter had siiown a remarkable degree of good* 
nature in the completion of this novel. When the end 
came in view, James Ballantyne suddenly took vast alarm 
about a particular feature in the history of the heroine. 
In the original conception, and in the book as actually 
written and printed, Miss Mowbray's mock marriage had 
not halted at the profane ceremony of the church ; and 
the delicate printer shrunk from the idea of obtruding on 
the fastidious public the possibility of any personal con- 
tamination havitig been incurred by a high-born damsel 
of the nineteenth century. Scott was at first inclined to 
dismiss his friend’s scruples as briefly as he had done 
those of Blackwood in the case of the Black Dwarf: — 
" You would never have quarrelled with it,” he said, 
‘‘had the thing happened to a girl in gingham: — the 
silk petticoat can make little difference.” James reclaimed 
with double energy, and called Constable to the rescue ; — 
and after same pause, the author very reluctantly con- 
sented to cancel and re-write about twenty-four pages, 
which was enough to obliterate, to a certain extent, the 
dreaded scandal — • and in a similar degree, as he always 
persisted, to perplex and weaken the course of his nar- 
rative, and the dark effect of its catastrophe. 

Whoever might take offence with different parts of the 
book, it was irapturously hailed by the inhabitants of In- 
nerleithen, who immediately identified the most striking 
of its localities with those of their own pretty village and 
picturesque neighbourhood, and foresaw in this celebra- 
tion a chance of restonng the popularity of their kmg 
von. vn as 
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neglected Well ; — the same to which, as the reader of 
the first of these volumes may have noticed, Sir Walter 
Scott had occasionally escorted his mother and lister in 
the days of boyhood. The notables of the little town 
voted by acclamation that the old name of Innerleithen 
should be, as far as possible, dropped thenceforth, and that 
of St Ronan’s adopted. Nor were they mistaken in theii 
auguries. An unheard-of influx of water-bibbers forth- 
with crowned their hopes; and* spruce hottles and huge 
staring lodging-houses soon arose to disturb wofully every 
association that had induced Sir Walter to make Inner- 
leithen the scene of a romance. Nor were they who 
profited by these invasions of the genius loci at all spar- 
ing in their demonstrations of gratitude ; — the traveller 
reads on the corner of every new erection there, Abbots- 
ford Placcy Waverley Row^ Ths Marmion Hotels or some 
inscription of the like coinage. * 

Among other consequences of the revived fame of the 
place, a yearly festival was instituted for the celebration 
of The St Ronan^s Border Games* A club of Bowmen 
of the Border^ arrayed in doublets of Lincoln green, with 
broad blue bonnets, and having the Ettrick Shepherd for 
Captain, assumed the principal management of this ex- 
hibition ; and Sir Walter was well pleased to be enrolled 
among them, and during several years was a regular at- 
tendant, both on the Meadow, where (besides archery) 
leaping, racing, wrestling, stone-heaving, and hammer- 
throwing, went on opposite to the noble old Castle of 
Traquair, and at the subsequent banquet, where Hogg, in 
full costume, always presided as master of the ceremonies. 
In fact, a gayer spectacle than that of the St BonarCs 
Games^ in those days, could not well have been desired. 
The Shepherd, even when on the verge of threescore, 
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exerted himself lustily in the field, and seldom failed 
to carry off some of the prizes, to the astonishment 
of his vanquished juniors ; and the honvivants of Edin- 
burgh mustered strong among the gentry and yeomanry 
of Tweeddale to see him afterwards in his glory, filling 
the president’s chair with eminent success, and common- 
ly supported on this — which w’^as, in fact, the grandest 
evening of his year — by Sir Walter Scott, Professor 
Wilson, Sir Adam Fergusson, and Peter Robertson, 

In Edinburgh at least, the play founded, after the 
usual fashion, on St. Ronan’s Well, had success far beyond 
the expectations of the novelist, whatever may have been 
those of the dramatizer. After witnessing the first rep- 
resentation, Scott wrote thus to Terry — ‘‘We had a 
new piece t’other night from St. Ronan’s, wdiich, though 
I should have supposed it ill adapted for the stage, suc- 
ceeded wonderfully — chiefly by Murray’s acting of the 
Old Nabob. Mackay also made an excellent Meg Dods, 
and kept his gestures and his action more within the 
verge of female decorum than I thought possible.” 

A broad piece of drollery, in the shape of an epilogue, 
delivered in character by Maokay when he first took a 
benefit as Meg Dods, is included in the last edition of 
Scott’s Poetical Works ; * but though it caused great 
merriment at the time in Edinburgh, the allusions are 
so exclusively local and temporary, that I fear no com* 
mentary csould ever make it intelligible elsewhere. 

* See edition 1841. p. 705 (JSdin. Ed.) 
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